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The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and.  thanks  ordjied 
for  them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  "Combustion  in  drisd  Oxygen."  By  H.  Brereton  Baker, 
M.A.,  Dnlwi(ih  College,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  Communicated  by  Professor  H.  B.  DixoN,  F.R.S. 
Received  July  4,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

In  1884  some  preliminary  experiments,  pablished  in  the  *  Journal 
of  the  Chemical  Society,*  convinced  me  that  moisture  exerted  au 
important  influence  on  tiie  combustion  of  carbon.  Since  that  time 
experiments  have  been  made,  not  only  with  that  element  but  with 
several  others,  and  the  same  influence  seems  to  be  exerted  on  the 
combustion  of  some,  while  no  such  influence  could  be  detected  in  the 
case  of  other  elements.  It  was  discovered  very  early  in  the  investiga- 
tion that  hydrogen,  both  free  and  combined,  aided  the  union  of  carbon 
with  dried  oxygen,  and  thei*efore  for  the  new  experiments  on  this  and 
other  elements,  special  attention  was  devoted  to  their  purification 
from  hydrogen.  It  was  found  that  two  of  these  elements,  amorphous 
phosphorus  and  boron,  had,  like  carbon,  a  very  great  power  of  occlud- 
ing hydrogen.  To  eliminate  it  some  of  the  elements  were  heated  in  a 
current  of  pure  chlorine,  while  others  were  heated  in  sealed  tubes 
with  the  chlorides  of  the  elements,  special  precautions  being  tnken  to 
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free  the  pnriiSed  elementB  from  all  traces  of  the  agents  used  in  their 
purification.  In  this  way  the  elements — carbon,  sulphur,  boron,  and 
phosphorus,  the  latter  in  both  red  and  yellow  modifications — were 
found  to  have  their  combustion  influenced  by  the  dryness  of  the 
oxygen.  Some  chemical  union  was  fonnd  to  take  place,  the  extent 
of  which  varied  with  the  dryness  of  the  substances.  In  no  case, 
however,  did  it  manifest  it«elf  by  flame.  Ordinary  phosphorus  was 
obtained  so  pare  as  not  to  glow  in  the  oxygen  dried  by  phosphorus 
pentoxide,  though  the  pressure  was  increased  and  diminished  in  every 
possible  way.     If  water  was  added  rapid  combustion  at  once  set  in. 

The  elements — selenium,  tellurium,  arsenic,  and  antimony — were 
purified  with  as  much  care  as  was  expended  on  the  elements  men- 
tioned above.  Their  combustion  was,  however,  not  found  to  be 
affected  in  any  way  by  the  dryness  of  the  gas. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  two  facts  were  discovered  alK)ut 
the  combustion :  (i)  of  amorphous  phosphorus,  and  (ii)  of  charcoal 
in  oxysren.  Amorphous  phosphorus  is  generally  regarded  as  being 
incapable  of  true  combustion.  It  is  asserted  that  before  amorphous 
phosphorus  can  be  heated  to  its  kindling  point,  it  changes  into 
ordinary  phosphorus,  which  then  bums.  This  has  been  proved  not 
to  be  the  case.  Amorphous  phosphorus  was  heated  in  a  current  of 
nitrogen,  free  from  traces  of  oxygen,  to  260°,  278®,  and  300**,  in  three 
experiments,  without  undergoing  any  change  to  the  ordinary  modifi- 
cation. If  moist  oxygen  was  substituted  for  the  nitrogen  combustion 
took  place  at  260*.  It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  amorphous 
phosphorus  undergoes  a  true  combustion  in  oxygen  without  previous 
change  to  the  ordinary  modificati(m. 

With  regard  to  the  combustion  of  carbon,  it  has  always  been  a 
doubtful  question  which  of  the  two  oxides  is  first  formed.  Is  carbon 
monoxide  the  first  product,  undergoing  further  oxidation  to  the 
dioxide,  or  is  carbon  dioxide  the  first  and  only  substance  formed  ? 
The  problem  seems  incapable  of  direct  solution.  It  is,  however, 
open  to  indirect  attack.  When  carbon  is  heated  in  a  cuiTent  of 
oxygen  dried  for  a  short  time  by  phosphorus  pentoxide,  a  slow  com- 
bustion goes  on,  and,  though  the  oxygen  is  in  excess,  both  oxides  are 
produced.  The  amount  of  monoxide,  however,  is  twenty  times  the 
amount  of  the  dioxide.  Experiments  also  show  that  this  occurs  at 
temperatures  at  which  dry  carbon  dioxide  is  not  reduced  by  carbon. 
The  carbon  monoxide  must,  therefore,  be  produced  by  the  direct 
union  of  its  elements,  its  further  oxidation  being  prevented  by  the 
dryness  of  the  gases.  Confirmatory  experiments  were  performed  in 
which  carbon  monoxide  was  found  to  be  produced  by  the  slow  com- 
bustion of  carbon  in  air  at  440*^,  a  temperature  too  low  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  dioxide  by  carbon.  It  is  probable  that  the  ordinary 
combustion  of  carbon  goes  on  in  two  stages,  that  carbon  monoxide  is 
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first  produced,  and,  if  circamBtances  are  favourable,  this  is  further 
oxidised  to  carbon  dioxide. 


II.  '*  Ou  the  Mechanical  Conditions  of  a  Swarm  of  Meteorites, 
and  on  Theories  of  Cosmogony."  By  G.  H.  Darwin,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  and  Plumian  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.     Received  July  12,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

Mr.  Lockyer  writes  in  his  interesting  paper  on  Meteorites*  as 
follows : — 

"The  brighter  lines  in  spiral  nebulea,  and  in  those  in  which  a 
rotation  has  been  set  up,  are  in  all  probability  due  to  streams  of 
meteorites  with  irregular  motions  out  of  the  main  streams,  in  which 
the  collisions  would  be  almost  nil.  It  has  already  been  suggested  by 
Professor  G.  Darwin  (*  Nature,' vol.  31,  p.  25) — using  the  gaseous 
hypothesis — that  in  such  nebulas  *  the  great  mass  of  the  gas  is  non- 
luminous,  the  luminosity  being  an  evidence  of  condensation  along 
lines  of  low  velocity  according  to  a  well-known  hydrodynamical  law. 
From  thin  point  of  view  the  visible  nebula  may  be  regarded  as  a 
luminous  diagi-am  of  its  own  stream-lines.' " 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Lockycr's  paper,  and  especially  this  passage  in 
it,  leads  me  to  make  a  suggestion  for  the  reconciliation  of  two 
apparently  divergent  theories  of  the  origin  of  planetary  systems. 

The  nebular  hypothesis  depends  essentially  on  the  idea  that  the 
primitive  nebula  is  a  rotating  mass  of  fluid,  which  at  successive 
epochs  becomes  unstable  from  excess  of  rotation,  and  sheds  a  ring 
from  the  equatorial  region. 

The  researches  uf  Rochef  (apparently  but  little  known  in  this 
country)  have  imparted  to  this  theory  a  precision  which  was  wanting 
in  Laplace's  original  exposition,  and  have  rendered  the  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  the  planets  more  perfect. 

But  notwithstanding  the  high  probability  that  some  theory  of  the 
kind  is  true,  the  acceptance  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  presents  great 
difficulties. 

Sir  William  Thomson  long  ago  expressed  to  me  his  opinion  that 
the  most  probable  origin  of  the  planets  was  through  a  gradual 
accretion  of  meteoric  matter,  and  the  researches  of  Mr.  Lockyer 
afford  actual  evidence  in  favour  of  the  abundancy  of  meteorites  in 
space. 

•  •  Nature,'  Not.  17,  1887.    The  paper  itself  is  in  'Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  Not.  15, 
1887  (No.  259,  p.  117). 

t  '  Montpellier,  Acad.  Sci.  M^m.' 
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Bnt  the  very  essence  of  the  nebalar  hypothesis  is  the  conception 
of  fluid  pressnre,  since  without  it  the  idea  of  a  figure  of  eqailibriam 
becomes  inapplicable.  Now,  at  first  sight,  the  meteoric  condition  of 
matter  seems  absolutely  inconsistent  with  a  fluid  pressure  exercised 
by  one  part  of  the  system  on  another.  We  thus  seem  driven  either 
to  the  absolute  rejection  of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  or  to  deny  that 
the  meteoric  condition  was  the  immediate  antecedent  of  the  sun  and 
planets.  M.  Faye  has  taken  the  former  course,  and  accepts  as  a 
necessary  consequence  the  formulation  of  a  succession  of  events  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  nebular  hypothesis.*  I  cannot  myself  find 
that  his  theory  is  an  improvement  on  that  of  Laplace,  except  in  regard 
to  the  adoption  of  meteorites,  for  he  has  lost  the  conception  of  the 
figure  of  equilibrium  of  a  rotating  mass  of  fluid. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  that  by  a  certain  interpre- 
tation of  the  meteoric  theory  we  may  obtain  a  reconciliation  of  these 
two  orders  of  ideas,  and  may  hold  that  the  origin  of  stellar  and 
planetary  systems  is  meteoric,  whilst  retaining  the  conception  of  fluid 
pressure. 

According  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  fluid  pressure  is  the 
average  result  of  the  impacts  of  molecules.  If  we  imagine  the  mole- 
cules magnified  until  of  the  size  of  meteorites,  their  impacts  will  still, 
on  a  coarser  scale,  give  a  quasi-fluid  pressure.  I  suggest  then  that 
the  fluid  pressure  essential  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  in  fact  the 
resultant  of  countless  impacts  of  meteorites. 

The  problems  of  hydix)dynamics  could  hardly  be  attacked  with 
success,  if  we  were  forced  to  start  from  the  beginning  and  to  consider 
the  cannonade  of  molecules.  But  when  once  satisfied  that  the  kinetic 
theory  will  give  us  a  gas,  which,  in  a  space  containing  some  millions 
of  molecules,  obeys  all  the  laws  of  an  ideal  non-molecular  gas  filling 
all  space,  we  may  put  the  molecules  out  of  sight  and  treat  the  gas 
as  a  plenum. 

In  the  same  way  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  impacts  of  meteorites 
in  detail  is  insuperable,  but  if  we  can  find  that  Kuch  impacts  give  rise 
to  a  quasi-fluid  pressure  on  a  large  scale,  we  may  be  able  to  trace  out 
many  results  by  treating  an  ideal  plenum.  Laplace's  hypothesis 
i.nplies  such  a  plenum,  and  it  is  here  maintained  that  this  plenum  is 
merely  the  idealisation  of  the  impacts  of  meteorites. 

As  a  bare  suggestion  this  view  is  worth  but  little,  for  its  acceptance 
or  rejection  roust  turn  entirely  on  numerical  values,  which  can  only 
b3  obtained  by  the  consideration  of  some  actual  system.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  solar  system  is  the  only  one  about  which  we  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  afford  a  basis  for  discussion.  The  paper,  of  which  this 
i^   an   abstract,   is   accordingly   devoted   to  a   consideration  of  the 

•  *Sur  rOrigine  du  Moi:de/  Paris,  Gauthier-Villapa,  1884.    '  Annuaire  pour  Tmn 
18^,  Bureau  des  Longitudes/  p.  757. 
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mpcKaniGS  of  a  gwarm  of  meteorites,  with  special  numerical  applica- 
tion to  the  solar  system. 

When  two  meteoric  stones  meet  with  planetary  velocity,  the  stress 
between  them  doring  impact  must  generally  be  sach  that  the  limits 
of  trae  elasticity  are  exceeded,  and  it  may  be  urged  that  a  kinetic 
theory  is  inapplicable  unless  the  colliding  particles  are  highly  elastic. 
It  may,  however,  I  think,  be  shown  that  the  very  greatness  of  the 
velocities  will  impart  what  virtually  amounts  to  an  elasticity  of  a  high 
order  of  perfection. 

It  appears,  a  ^priori,  probable  that  when  two  meteorites  clash,  a 
portion  of  the  solid  matter  of  each  is  volatilised,  and  Mr.  Lockyer 
considers  the  spectroscopic  evidence  conclusive  that  it  is  so.  There 
is  no  doubt  enough  energy  liberated  on  impact  to  volatilise  the  whole 
of  both  bodies,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  each  stone  will  undergo 
this  change.  A  numerical  example  is  given  in  the  paper  to  show  the 
enormous  amount  of  energy  with  which  we  are  dealing.  It  must 
necessarily  be  obscure  as  to  how  a  small  mass  of  solid  matter  can  take 
up  a  very  large  amount  of  energy  in  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  bat 
spectroscopic  evidence  seems  to  show  that  it  does  so ;  and  if  so,  we 
have  what  is  virtually  a  violent  explosive  introduced  between  the  two 
stones. 

In  a  direct  collision  each  stone  is  probably  shattered  into  frag- 
ments, like  the  splashes  of  lead  when  a  bullet  hits  an  iron  target. 
But  direct  collision  must  be  a  comparatively  rare  event.  In  glancing 
collisions  the  velocity  of  neither  body  is  wholly  ari'ested,  the  con- 
centration of  energy  is  not  so  enormous  (although  probably  still 
sufficient  to  effect  volatilisation),  and  since  the  stones  rub  past  one 
another,  more  time  is  allowed  for  the  matter  round  the  point  of 
contact  to  take  up  the  energy ;  thus  the  whole  process  of  collision  is 
moch  more  intelligible.  The  nfarest  terrestrial  analogy  is  when  a 
cannon-ball  reboands  from  the  sea.  In  glancing  collisions  fractQi*e 
will  probably  not  be  very  frequent. 

From  these  arguments  it  is  probable  that,  when  two  meteorites 
meet,  they  attain  an  efEective  elasticity  of  a  high  order  of  perfection  ; 
but  there  is  of  course  some  loss  of  energy  at  each  collision. 

[It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  on  collision  the  deflection  of 
patii  is  rarely  a  very  large  angle ;  but  a  succession  of  glancing  colli- 
sions would  be  capable  of  reversing  the  path,  and  thus  the  kinetic 
theory  of  meteorites  may  be  taken  as  not  differing  materially  from 
that  of  gases.*] 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  whole  theory  arises  from 
the  fractures  which  must  often  occur.  If  they  happen  with  great 
frequency,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  whole  swarm  of  meteorites  would 
degrade  into  dost.     We  know,  however,  that  meteorites  of  consider- 

•  Added  on  November  16,  1888. 
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able  size  fall  npou  the  earth,  and,  unless  Mr.  Lockjer  has  mis- 
interpreted the  sjxjctroscopic  evidence,  the  nebnlaB  do  now  consist  of 
meteorites.  Hence  it  would  seem  as  if  fracture  was  not  of  very 
frequent  occurrence.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  two  bodies  meet  with  a 
given  velocity  the  chance  of  f  i-acture  is  much  greater  if  they  are  large, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  process  of  breaking  up  will  go  on  only  until 
a  certain  size,  dependent  on  the  velocity  of  agitation,  is  reached,  and 
will  then  become  comparatively  unimportant. 

When  the  volatilised  gases  cool  they  will  condense  into  a  metallic 
rain,  and  this  may  fuse  with  old  meteorites  whose  surfaces  are  molten. 
A  meteorite  in  that  condition  will  certainly  also  pick  up  dust.  Thus 
thei-e  are  processes  in  action  tending  to  counteract  subdivision  by 
fracture  and  volatilisation.  The  mean  size  of  meteorites  probably 
depends  on  the  balance  between  these  opposit^e  tendencies.  '  If  this  is 
so,  there  will  be  some  fractures,  and  some  fusions,  but  the  mean  mass 
will  change  very  slowly  with  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  agitation. 
This  view  is  at  any  rate  adopted  in  the  paper  as  a  working  hypothesis. 
It  was  not,  however,  possible  to  take  account  of  fracture  and  fusion  in 
the  mathematical  investigation,  but  the  meteorites  are  treated  as 
being  of  invariable  mass. 

The  velocitv  with  which  the  meteorites  move  is  derived  from  their 
fall  from  a  great  distance  towards  a  centre  of  aggregation.  In  other 
words,  the  potential  energy  of  their  mutual  attraction  when  widely 
dispersed  becomes  converted,  at  least  partially,  into  kinetic  energy. 
When  the  condensation  of  a  swarm  is  just  beginning,  the  mass  of  the 
aggregation  towards  which  the  meteorites  fall  is  small,  and  thus  the 
new  bodies  arrive  at  the  aggregation  with  small  velocity.  Hence 
initially  the  kinetic  energy  is  small,  and  the  volume  of  the  sphere 
within  which  hydrostatic  ideas  are  (if  anywhere)  applicable  is  also 
small.  As  more  and  more  meteorite^  fall  in,  that  volume  is  enlarged, 
and  the  velocity  with  which  they  reach  the  aggregation  is  increased. 
Finally  the  supply  of  meteorites  in  that  part  of  space  begins  to  fail, 
and  the  imperfect  elasticity  of  the  colliding  bodies  brings  about  a 
gradual  contraction  of  the  swarm.  I  do  not  now  attempt  to  trace  the 
whole  history  of  a  swarm,  but  the  object  of  the  paper  is  to  examine 
its  mechanical  condition  at  an  epoch  when  the  supply  of  meteorites 
from  outside  has  ceased,  and  when  the  velocities  of  agitation  and  dis- 
tribution of  meteorites  in  space  have  arranged  themselves  into  a 
sub-permanent  condition,  only  affected  by  secular  changes.  This 
examination  will  enable  us  to  understand,  at  least  roughly,  the  secular 
change  as  the  swarm  contiucts,  and  will  throw  light  on  other 
questions. 

The  foundation  for  the  mathematical  investigation  in  the  paper  is 
the  hypothesis  that  a  number  of  meteorites  which  were  ultimately  to 
coalesce,  so  as  to  form  the  sun  and  planets,  have  fallen  together  from 
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a  condition  of  wide  dispersion,  and  form  a  swarru  in  which  collisions 
are  frequent. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicitj,  the  bodies  are  treated  as  spherical,  and 
in  the  first  instance  as  being  of  uniform  size. 

It  is  assumed  provisionally  that  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  may  be 
applied  for  the  determination  of  the  distribution  of  the  meteorites  in 
space.  No  account  being  taken  of  the  rotation  of  the  system,  the 
meteorites  will  be  arranged  in  concentric  spherical  layers  of  eqnal 
density  of  distribution,  and  the  quasi-gas,  whose  molecules  are 
meteorites,  being  compressible,  the  density  will  be  greater  towards 
the  centre  of  the  swarm.  The  elasticity  of  a  gas  depends  on  tLe 
kinetic  energy  of  agitation  of  its  molecules,  and  therefore  in  order  to 
determine  the  law  of  density  in  the  swarm  we  must  know  the  dis- 
tribution of  kinetic  energy  of  agitation. 

It  is  assumed  that  when  the  system  comes  nnder  our  notice, 
uniformity  of  distribution  of  energy  has  been  attained  throughout 
a  central  sphere,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  meteorites  with 
that  distribution  of  kinetic  energy  which,  in  a  gas,  corresponds  to 
oonyective  equilibrium,  and  with  continuity  of  density  and  velocity  of 
agitation  at  the  sphere  of  separation.  Since  in  a  gas  in  convective 
eqailibrium  the  law  connecting  pressure  and  density  is  that  which 
holds  when  the  gas  is  contained  in  a  vessel  impermeable  to  heat,  such 
an  arrangement  of  gas  has  been  called  by  M.  Hitter*  an  isotbermal- 
adiabatic  sphere,  and  the  same  term  is  adopted  here  as  applicable  to  a 
swarm  of  meteorites.  The  justifiability  of  these  assumptions  will  be 
considered  later. 

The  first  problem  which  presents  itself  then  is  the  equilibrium  of 
an  isothermal  sphere  of  gas  under  its  own  gravitation.  The  law  of 
density  is  determined  in  the  paper,  but  it  will  hei'e  suffice  to  remark 
that,  if  a  given  mass  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  of  given  radius,  there 
is  a  minimum  temperature  (or  energy  of  agitation)  at  Avhich  iso- 
thermal equilibrium  is  possible.  The  minimum  energy  of  agitation 
is  found  to  be  such  that  the  mean  square  of  velocity  of  the  meteorites 
is  almost  exactly  |-  of  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  a  satellite  grazing 
tiie  surface  of  the  sphere  in  a  circular  orbit. 

As  indicated  above,  it  is  supposed  that  in  the  meteor-swarm  the  rigid 
envelope,  bounding  the  isothermal  sphere,  is  replaced  by  a  layer  or 
atmosphere  in  convective  equilibrium.  The  law  of  density  in  the 
adiabatic  layer  is  determined  in  the  paper,  and  it  appears  that  wlien 
the  isothermal  sphere  has  minimum  temperature,  the  mass  of  the 
adiabatic  atmosphere  is  a  minimum  relatively  to  that  of  the  isothermal 
sphere.  NumericaJ  calculation  shows,  in  fact,  that  the  isothermal 
sphere  cannot  amount  in  mass  to  more  than  46  per  cent,  of  the  mass 
of  the  whole  isothermal-adiabatic  sphere,  and  that  the  limit  of  the 

•  *  Annalen  der  PhTsik  und  Chemie,'  toI.  16  (1882y,  p.  166. 
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adtabatic  atmosphere  is  at  a  distance  eqaal  to  2' 786  times  the  radtas 
of  the  isothermal  sphere.* 

It  is  also  proved  that  the  total  energy,  existing  in  the  form  of 
energy  of  agitation,  is  exactly  one-half  of  the  potential  energy  lost  in 
the  concentration  of  the  matter  from  a  condition  of  infinite  dispersion. 
This  result  is  brought  about  by  a  continual  transfer  of  energy  from  a 
molar  to  a  molecular  form,  for  a  portion  of  the  kinetic  energy  of  a 
meteorite  is  constantly  being  transferred  into  the  form  of  thermal 
energy  in  the  volatilised  gases  generated  on  collision.  The  thermal 
energy  is  then  lost  by  radiation. 

It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  sum  up  all  the  considerations  which  go  to 
justify  the  assumption  of  the  isothermal-adiabatic  arrangement,  but  it 
is  clear  that  uniformity  of  kinetic  energy  must  be  principally  brought 
about  by  a  process  of  diffusion.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  consider 
what  amount  of  inequality  in  the  kinetic  energy  would  have  to  be 
smoothed  away. 

The  arrangement  of  density  in  the  isothermal-adiabatic  sphere 
being  given,  it  is  easy  to  compute  what  the  kinetic  energy  would  be 
at  any  part  of  the  swarm,  if  each  meteorite  fell  from  infinity  to  the 
neighbourhood  where  we  find  it,  and  there  retained  all  the  velocity 
due  to  such  fall.  The  variation  of  the  square  of  this  velocity  gives 
an  indication  of  the  amount  of  kinetic  energy  which  has  to  be 
degraded  by  conversion  into  heat  and  distributed  by  diffusion,  in  the 
attainment  of  uniformity.  This  may  be  called  *'  the  theoretical  value 
of  the  kinetic  energy.*'  It  appears  that  in  the  swarm,  this  square  of 
velocity  rises  from  zero  at  the  centre  of  the  swarm  to  a  maximum, 
which  is  attained  nearly  half-way  through  the  adiabatic  layer,  and 
then  diminishes.  It  is  found  that  the  variations  of  this  theoretical 
value  are  inconsiderable  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  range. 
Since  this  'theoretical  value  of  the  kinetic  energy"  is  zero  at  the 
centre,  there  must  be  diffusion  of  kinetic  energy  from  without 
inwards,  and  considerations  of  the  same  kind  show  that  when  a 
planet  consolidates  there  must  be  a  cooling  of  the  middle  strata  both 
outwards  and  inwards. 

We  must  now  consider  the  nature  of  the  criterion  which  determines 
whether  the  hydrostatic  treatment  of  a  meteor-swarm  is  permissible. 

The  hydrodynamical  treatment  of  an  ideal  plenum  of  gas  leads  to 
the  same  result  as  the  kinetic  theory  with  regard  to  any  phenomenon 
involving  purely  a  mass,  when  that  mass  is  a  large  multiple  of  the 
mass  of  a  molecule ;  to  any  phenomenon  involving  purely  a  length, 
when  the  cube  of  that  length  contains  a  larg^  number  of  molecules ; 
and  to  any  phenomenon  involving  purely  a  time,  when  that  time  is  a 
large  multiple  of  the  mean  interval  between  oollisions.      Again,  any 

*  This  is  one  of  the  results  established  by  M.  Hitter  in  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
'  j^nnalen  der  Physik  und  Chemie '  from  1878  onwards. 
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▼elooitj  to  be  joAtly  dedaced  from  b jdrodjnamical  prmoiples  mast  be 
expressible  as  tbe  edge  of  a  cabe  containing  many  molecnles  passed 
over  in  a  time  containing  many  collisions  of  a  single  n^olecnle  ;  and 
a  similar  statement  must  bold  of  any  other  function  of  mass,  leng^b, 
and  time. 

Beyond  these  limits  we  must  go  back  to  the  kinetic  theory  itself, 
and  in  using  it  care  must  be  taken  that  enough  molecules  are  con- 
sidered at  once  to  impart  statistical  constancy  to  their  properties. 

There  are  limits  then  to  the  hydrodynamical  treatment  of  gases, 
and  the  like  mast  hold  of  the  parallel  treatment  of  meteorites. 

The  principal  question  inyolved  in  the  nebular  hypothesis  seems  to 
be  the  stability  of  a  rotating  mass  of  gas ;  but  unfortunately  this  has 
remained  up  to  now  an  untouched  field  of  mathematical  research. 
We  can  only  judge  of  probable  results  from  the  investigations 
which  have  been  made  concerning  the  stability  of  a  rotating  mass 
of  liquid.  Now  it  appears  that  the  instability  of  a  rotatiug  mass 
of  liquid  first  enters  through  the  graver  modes  of  gravitational 
oscillation.  In  the  case  of  a  rotating  spheroid  of  revolution  the  gravest 
mode  of  oscillation  is  an  elliptic  deformation,  and  its  period  does  not 
differ  much  from  that  of  a  satellite  which  revolves  round  the  spheroid 
so  as  to  graze  its  surface.  Hence,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  a 
kinetic  theory  of  liquids  had  been  formulated,  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  applying  the  hydrodynamical  method  to  this  discussion  of 
stability,  unless  the  periodic  time  of  such  a  satellite  were  a  large 
multiple  of  the  analogue  of  the  mean  free  time  of  a  molecule  of 
liqnid. 

Carrying  then  this  conclusion  on  to  the  kinetic  theory  of  meteorites, 
it  seems  probable  that  hydrodynamical  treatment  must  be  inapplicable 
for  tbe  discussion  of  such  a  theory  as  the  meteoric-nebular  hypo- 
thesis, unless  a  similar  relation  holds  good. 

These  considerations,  although  of  a  vague  character,  will  afford  a 
criterion  of  the  applicability  of  hydrodynamics  to  the  kind  of  pro- 
blem suggested  by  the  nebular  hypothesis.  And  certain  criteria 
suggested  by  this  line  of  thought  are  found  in  the  paper ;  they  give  a 
measure  of  the  degree  of  curvature  of  the  average  path  pursued  by  a 
meteorite  between  two  collisions. 

After  these  preliminary  investigations,  we  have  to  consider  what 
kind  of  meeting  of  two  meteorites  will  amount  to  an  '^  encounter  ** 
within  the  meaning  of  the  kinetic  theory. 

Is  it  possible,  in  fact,  that  two  meteorites  can  considerably  bend 
their  paths  under  the  influence  of  gravitation,  when  they  pass  near 
one  another?  This  question  is  considered  in  the  paper,  and  it  is  shown 
that  unless  the  bodies  have  the  dimensions  of  small  planets,  the 
mutual  gravitational  influence  is  insensible.  Hence,  nothing  short  of 
absolute  impact  is  to  be  considered  an  encounter  in  the  kinetic  theory, 
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and  what  is  called  the  radian  of  **  the  sphere  of  action  "  is  simply  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  a  pair  when  they  graze,  and  is  there- 
fore the  snm  of  the  radii  of  a  pair,  or,  if  of  aniform  size,  the  diameter 
of  one  of  them. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  mass  and  size  which  must  be 
attributed  to  the  meteorites. 

The  few  samples  which  have  been  found  on  the  earth  pi*ove  that  no 
great  error  can  be  committed  if  the  average  density  of  a  meteorite  be 
taken  as  a  h'ttle  less  than  that  of  ii*on,  and  I  accordingly  suppose  their 
density  to  be  six  times  that  of  water. 

Undoubtedly  in  a  meteor-swarm  all  sizes  co-exist  (a  supposition 
considered  hereafter) ;  for  even  if  originally  of  uniform  size  they 
would,  by  subsequent  fracture,  be  rendered  diverse.  Bat  in  the  first 
consideration  of  the  problem  they  have  been  ti*eated  as  of  uniform 
size,  and  as  actual  sizes  are  nearly  unknown,  results  are  given  for 
meteorites  weighing  3J  grams.  From  these,  the  values  for  other 
masses  are  easily  derivable. 

It  is  known  that  meteorites  are  actually  of  irregular  and  angular 
shapes,  but  certainly  no  material  error  can  be  incurred  when  we  treat 
them  as  being  spheres. 

The  object  of  all  these  investigations  is  to  apply  the  formulae  to  a 
concrete  example.  The  mass  of  the  system  is  therefore  taken  as 
equal  to  that  of  the  sun,  and  the  limit  of  the  swarm  at  any  arbitrary 
distance  from  the  present  sun's  centre.  The  theory  is  of  course  more 
severely  tested  the  wider  the  dispersion  of  the  swarm,  and  accordingly 
in  a  numerical  example  the  outside  limit  of  the  solar  swarm  is  taken 
at  44^  times  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  or  further  beyond  the 
planet  Neptune  than  Saturn  is  from  the  sun.  This  assumption 
makes  the  limit  of  the  isothermal  sphere  at  a  distance  16,  about  half- 
way between  Saturn  and  Uranus. 

In  this  case  the  mean  velocity  of  the  meteorites  in  the  isothermal 
sphere  is  f5^  kilometers  per  second,  being  v^f  of  the  linear  velocity  of 
a  planet  revolving  about  a  central  body  with  a  mass  equal  to  46  per 
cent,  of  that  of  the  sun,  at  distance  16.  In  the  adiabatic  layer  it 
diminishes  to  zero  at  distance  44^.  This  velocity  is  independent  of 
the  size  of  the  meteorites.  The  mean  free  path  between  collisions 
ranges  from  42,000  kilometers  at  the  centre,  to  1,300,000  kilometers 
at  nidius  16,  and  to  infinity  at  radius  44|.  The  mean  interval 
between  collisions  ranges  from  a  tenth  of  a  day  at  the  centre,  to  three 
days  at  radius  16,  and  to  intinity  at  radius  44^.  The  criterion  of  appli- 
cability of  hydrodynamics  ranges  from  -077^(^5  at  the  distance  of  the 
asteriods  to  -ju^ory  **  radius  16,  and  to  infinity  at  radius  44^. 

All  these  quantities  are  ten  times  as  great  for  meteorites  of 
3^  kilos.,  and  a  hundred  times  as  great  for  meteorites  of  8^  tonnes. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  tables  in  the  paper  it  appears  that. 
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with  meteorites  of  3^  kilos.,  the  collisions  are  sufficiently  frequent 
even  beyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune  to  allow  the  kinetic  theory  to  be 
applicable  in  the  sense  explained.  But  if  the  meteorites  weigh 
'S^  tonnes,  the  criterion  ceases  to  be  very  small  at  about  distance  24, 
and  if  they  weigh  3125  tonnes  they  cease  to  be  very  small  at  about 
the  orbit  of  Jupiter.  It  may  be  concluded  then  that,  as  far  as 
frequency  of  collision  is  concerned,  the  hydrodynamical  treatment  of 
a  swarm  of  meteorites  is  justifiable. 

Although  the  numerical  results  are  necessarily  affected  by  the  con- 
jectural values  of  the  mass  and  density  of  the  meteorites,  yet  it  was 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  whatever  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  theory  without  numerical  values,  and  such  a  discussion  as  the 
above  was  therefore  necessary. 

I  now  pass  on  to  consider  some  results  of  this  view  of  a  swarm 
of  meteorites,  and  to  consider  the  justifiability  of  the  assumption  of 
an  isethermal-adiabatic  arrangement  of  density. 

With  regard  to  the  uniformity  of  distribution  of  kinetic  energy  in 
the  isothermal  sphere,  it  is  important  to  ask  whether  or  not  sntiicient 
time  can  have  elapsed  in  the  histoiy  of  the  system  t«  allow  of  the 
equalisation  by  diffusion. 

It  is  shown  therefore  in  the  paper  that  in  the  case  of  the  numerical 
example  primitive  inequalities  of  kinetic  ener<>^y  would,  in  a  few 
thousand  years,  be  sensibly  equalised  over  a  distance  some  ten  times 
as  great  as  our  distance  from  the  sun.  This  result  then  goes  to  show 
that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  an  isothermal  sphere  as  the  centre 
of  the  swarm.  As,  however,  the  swarm  contracts  the  rate  of  diffusion 
diminishes  as  the  inverse  f-  power  of  its  linear  dimensions,  whilst  tlie 
rate  of  generation  of  inequalities  of  distribution  of  kinetic  enei'gy, 
through  the  imperfect  elasticity  of  the  meteorites,  increases.  Hence, 
in  a  late  stage  of  the  swarm,  inequalities  of  kinetic  energy  would  be 
set  up,  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  the  production  of  convective 
currents,  and  thus  the  whole  swarm  would  probably  settle  down  to 
the  condition  of  convective  equilibrium  throughout. 

It  may  be  conjectured  then  that  the  best  hypothesis  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  swarm  is  the  isothermal-ad iabatic  arrangement,  and  later  an 
adiabatic  sphere.  It  has  not  seemed  worth  while  to  discuss  this  latter 
hypothesis  in  detail  at  present. 

The  same  investigation  also  gives  the  coefficient  of  viscosity  of  the 
quasi-gas,  and  shows  that  it  is  so  great  that  the  meteor-swarm 
mu^t,  if  rotating,  revolve  nearly  without  relative  motion  of  its  parts, 
other  than  the  motion  of  agitation.  But  as  the  viscosity  diminishes 
when  the  swarm  contracts,  this  would  probably  not  be  true  in  the 
later  stages  of  its  history,  and  the  central  portion  would  probably 
rotate  more  rapidly  than  the  outside.  It  forms,  however,  no  part  of 
the  scope  of  this  paper  to  consider  the  rotation  of  the  system. 
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The  rate  of  Iosr  of  kinetic  energy  tbrough  imperfect  elasticitj  is 
next  considered,  and  it  appears  that  the  rate,  estimated  per  unit  time 
and  Yolnme,  must  vary  directly  as  the  square  of  the  qoasi-pressnie, 
and  inversely  as  the  mean  velocity  of  agitation.  Since  the  kinetic 
energy  lost  is  taken  up  in  volatilising  solid  matter,  it  follows  that  the 
heat  generated  must  follow  the  same  Jaw.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  gases  generated  in  any  part  of  the  swarm  depends  on  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  bnt  it  seems  probable  that  its  variation 
wonld  be  according  to  some  law  of  the  same  kind.  Thas,  if  the  spec- 
troscope enables  ns  to  form  an  idea  of  the  temperature  iu  various  parta 
of  a  nebula,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  obtain  some  idea  of  the  distri- 
bution of  density. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  outer  portion  of  the  swarm  is  in  con- 
vective  equilibrium,  and  therefore  there  is  a  definite  limit  beyond 
which  it  cannot  extend.  Now  a  medium  can  only  be  said  to  l^e  in 
convective  equilibrium  when  it  obeys  the  laws  of  gases,  and  the 
applicability  of  those  laws  depends  on  the  frequency  of  collisions. 
But  at  the  boundary  of  the  adiabatio  layer  the  velocity  of  agitation 
vanishes,  and  •collisions  become  infinitely  rare.  These  two  proposi- 
tions are  mutually  destructive  of  one  another,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
push  the  conception  of  convective  equilibrium  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
There  must,  in  fact,  be  some  degree  of  rarity  of  density  and  of 
collisions  at  which  the  statistical  treatment  of  the  medium  breals 
down. 

I  have  sought  to  obtain  some  representation  of  the  state  of  things 
by  supposing  that  collisions  never  occur  beyond  a  certain  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  swarm. 

Then  from  every  point  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  which  limits 
the  region  of  collisions,  a  fountain  of  meteorites  is  shot  out,  in  all 
azimuths  and  at  all  inclinations  to  the  vertical,  and  with  velocities 
grouped  about  a  mean  according  to  the  law  of  error.  These 
meteorites  ascend  to  various  heights,  without  collision,  and,  in  falling 
back  on  to  the  limiting  sphere,  cannonade  its  surface,  so  as  to  counter- 
balance the  hydrostatic  pressure  at  the  limiting  sphere. 

The  distribution  in  space  of  the  meteorites  thus  shot  out  is  investi- 
gated in  the  paper,  and  it  is  found  that  near  the  limiting  sphere  the 
decrease  in  density  is  somewhat  more  rapid  than  the  decrease  corre- 
sponding to  convective  equilibrium. 

But  at  more  remote  distances  the  decrease  is  less  rapid,  and  the 
density  ultimately  tends  to  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  centre. 

It  is  clear  that  according  to  this  hypothesis  the  mass  of  the  system 
is  infinite  in  a  mathematical  sense ;  for  the  exist/once  of  meteorites 
with  nearly  parabolic  and  hyperbolic  orbits  necessitates  an  infinite 
number,  if  the  loss  of  the  system  shall  be  made  good  by  the  supply. 
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But  if  ire  oonsider  the  subject  from  a  physical  point  of  yiew,  this 
coDclasion  appears  unobjectionable.*  The  ejection  of  molecules  with 
exceptionallj  high  velocities  from  the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  called 
evaporation,  and  the  absorption  of  others  is  called  condensation.  The 
general  history  of  a  swarm,  as  sketched  at  the  beginning,  may  then  be 
put  in  different  words,  for  we  may  say  that  at  first  a  swarm  gains  by 
condensation,  that  condensation  and  eyaporation  balance,  and  finally 
that  eyaporation  gains  the  day. 

If  the  hypothesis  of  convective  equilibriam  be  pushed  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  we  reach  a  definite  limit  to  the  swarm,  whereas  if  collisions 
be  entirely  annulled  the  density  goes  on  decreasing  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance.  The  truth  must  clearly  lie  between  these  two 
hypotheses.  It  is  thus  certain  that  even  the  small  amount  of  evapora- 
tion, shown  by  the  formulsB  derived  from  the  hypothesis  of  no  colli- 
sion, must  be  in  excess  of  the  truth ;  and  it  may  be  that  there  are 
enough  waifs  and  strays  in  space  ejected  from  other  systems  to  make 
good  loss.  Whether  or  not  the  compensation  is  perfect,  a  swarm  of 
meteorites  would  pursue  its  evolution  without  being  sensibly  affected 
by  a  slow  evaporation. 

Up  to  tliis  point  the  meteorites  have  been  considered  as  of  uniform 
size,  bub  it  will  be  w^l  to  examine  the  more  truthful  hypothesis  that 
they  are  of  all  sizes,  grouped  about  a  mean  according  to  a  law  of 
error. 

'  It  appears,  from  the  investigation  in  the  paper,  that  the  larger 
stones  move  slower,  the  smaller  ones  faster,  and  the  law  is  that  the 
mesA  kinetic  energy  is  the  same  for  all  sizes.  It  is  proved  that  the 
mean  path  between  collisions  is  shorter  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  11, 
and  the  mean  frequency  of  collision  greater  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3, 
than  if  the  meteorites  were  of  uniform  mass  equal  to  the  mean.  Hence 
the  numerical  results  found  for  meteorites  of  uniform  size  are  applic- 
able to  non-uniform  meteorites  of  a  mean  mass  about  a  quarter  greater 
than  the  uniform  mass ;  for  example,  the  resalts  for  uniform  meteo- 
rites of  Z^  tonnes  apply  to  non-uniform  ones  of  mean  mass  a  little 
over  4  tonnes. 

The  means  here  spoken  of  refer  to  all  sizes  grouped  together,  but 
there  is  a  separate  mean  free  path  and  mean  frequency  appropriate  to 
each  size.  These  are  investigated  in  the  paper,  and  their  values 
illustrated  in  a  figure.  It  appears  that  collisions  become  infinitely 
frequent  for  the  infinitely  small  ones,  because  of  their  infinite  velocity, 
and  again  infinitely  frequent  for  the  infinitely  large  ones,  because  of 
their  infinite  size.     There  is  a  minimum  frequency  of  collision  for  a 

^  [It  mutt  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Terj  high  Telocities  which  occur  occasionally 
in  a  modinm  with  perfectly  elastic  molecules,  must  happen  with  grent  raritj  amongitt 
meteoritei.  An  iflipact  of  such  Tiolenoe  that  it  ought  to  generat<e  a  hyperbolic  yelo- 
dfty  will  probably  menly  cause  fracture.^Added  Noyember  23, 1J8S.] 
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certain  size,  a  little  less  in  radins  than  the  mean  radius,  and  consider- 
ably less  in  mass  than  the  mean  mass. 

For  infinitely  small  meteorites  the  mean  free  path  reaches  a  finite 
limit,  equal  to  about  four  times  the  grand  mean  free  path  ;  and  for 
infinitely  large  ones,  the  mean  free  path  becomes  infinitely  short.  It 
must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  infinitely  few  of  the  infinitely 
large  and  infiniteJy  small  meteorites.  Variety  of  size  does  not  then, 
80  far,  materially  affect  the  results. 

But  a  difference  arises  when  we  come  to  consider  the  different  parts 
of  the  swarm.  The  larger  meteorites,  moving  with  smaller  velocities, 
form  a  quasi-gas  of  less  elasticity  than  do  the  smaller  ones.  Hence 
the  larger  meteorites  are  more  condensed  towards  the  centre  than  are 
the  smaller  ones,  or  the  large  ones  have  a  tendency  to  fall  down, 
whilst  the  small  ones  have  a  tendency  to  rise.  Accordingly,  the 
various  kinds  are  to  some  extent  sorted  according  to  size. 

An  investigation  is  made  in  the  paper  of  the  mean  mass  of  meteo- 
rites at  various  distances  from  the  centre,  both  inside  and  outside  of 
the  isothermal  sphere,  and  a  figure  illustrates  the  law  of  diminution 
of  mean  mass. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  loss  of  the  system  through  evaporation  must 
fall  more  heavily  on  the  small  meteorites  than  on  the  large  ones. 

After  the  foregoing  summary,  it  will  be  well  to  briefly  recapitulate  the 
principal  physical  conclusions  which  seem  to  be  legitimately  deducible 
fi*om  the  whole  investigation ;  in  this  recapitulation  qualifications 
must  necessarily  be  omitted  or  stated  with  great  brevity. 

When  two  meteorites  are  in  collision,  they  are  virtually  highly 
elastic,  although  ordinary  elasticity  must  be  nearly  inoperative. 

A  swarm  of  meteorites  is  analogous  with  a  gas,  and  the  laws 
governing  gases  may  be  applied  to  the  discussion  of  its  mechanical 
properties.  This  is  true  of  the  swarm,  from  which  the  sun  was 
formed,  when  it  extended  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Neptune. 

When  the  swarm  was  very  widely  dispersed  the  arrangement  of 
density  and  of  velocity  of  agitation  of  the  meteorites  was  that  of  an 
isothermal-adiabatic  sphere.  Later  in  its  history,  when  the  swarm 
had  contracted,  it  was  probably  throughout  in  convective  equilibrium. 

The  actual  mean  velocity  of  the  meteorites  is  determinable  in  a 
swarm  of  given  mass,  when  expanded  to  a  given  extent. 

The  total  energy  of  agitation  in  an  isothermal-adiabatic  sphere  is 
half  the  potential  energy  lost  in  the  concentration  from  a  condition  of 
infinite  dispersion. 

The  half  of  the  potential  energy  lost,  which  does  not  reappear  as 
kinetic  energy  of  agitation,  is  expended  in  volatilising  solid  matter, 
and  heating  the  gases  produced  on  the  impact  of  meteorites.  The 
heat  so  generated  is  gradually  lost  by  radiation. 

The  amount  of  heat  generated  per  unit  time  and  volume  varies  as 
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the  square  of  tho  qnasi-hydrostatic  pressure,  and  inversely  as  the  mean 
velocity  of  agitation.  The  temperature  of  the  gases  volatilised  pro- 
bably varies  by  some  law  of  the  same  nature. 

The  path  of  a  meteorite  is  approximately  straight,  except  when 
abruptly  deflected  by  a  collision  with  another.  This  ceases  to  be  true 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  swarm,  where  the  collisions  have  become  rare. 
The  meteorites  here  describe  orbits  uoder  gravity  which  are  approxi- 
mately elliptic,  parabolic,  and  hyperbolic. 

In  this  fringe  to  the  swarm  the  distribution  of  density  ceases  to  be 
that  of  a  gas  under  gravity ;  and  as  we  recede  from  the  centre  the 
density  at  first  decreases  more  rapidly,  and  afterwards  less  ra])id^y 
than  if  the  medium  were  a  gas. 

Throughout  all  the  stages  of  its  history  there  is  a  sort  of  evapora- 
tion by  which  the  swarm  very  slowly  loses  in  mass,  but  this  loss  is 
more  or  less  counterbalanced  by  condensation.  In  the  early  stages 
the  gain  by  condensation  outbalances  the  loss  by  evaporation,  they 
then  equilibrate,  and  finally  the  evaporation  may  be  greater  than 
condensation. 

Throughout  the  swarm  the  meteorites  are  to  some  extent  sorted 
according  to  size  ;  as  we  recede  from  the  centre  the  number  of  small 
ones  preponderates  more  and  more,  and  thus  the  mean  ma^s  con- 
tinually diminishes  with  increasing  distance.  The  loss  by  evaporation 
falls  principally  on  the  small  meteorites. 

A  meteor  swarm  is  subject  to  gaseous  viscosity,  which  is  greater 
the  more  widely  diffused  is  the  swarm.  In  consequence  of  this  a 
widely  extended  swarm,  if  in  rotation,  will  revolve  like  a  rigid  body 
without  relative  motion  (other  than  agitation)  of  its  parts. 

Later  in  the  history  the  viscosity  will  probably  not  suffice  to  secure 
uniformity  of  rotation,  and  the  central  portion  will  revolve  more 
rapidly  than  the  outside. 

[The  kinetic  theory  of  meteorites  may  be  held  to  present  a  fair 
approximation  to  the  truth  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  evolution  of  the 
system.  But  later  the  majority  of  the  meteors  must  have  been 
absorbed  by  the  central  sun  and  its  attendant  planets,  and  amongst 
the  meteors  which  remain  free  the  relative  motion  of  agitation  mu.-t 
have  been  largely  diminished.  These  free  meteorites — the  dust  and 
refuse  of  the  system — probably  move  in  clouds,  but  with  so  litt'e 
remaining  motion  of  agitation  that  (except  perhaps  near  the  peri- 
helion of  very  eccentric  orbits)  it  would  scarcely  be  permissible  to 
treat  the  cloud  as  in  any  respect  possessing  the  mechanical  properties 
of  a  gas.]* 

The  value  of  this  whole  investigation  will  appear  very  diffei*ent  to 
different  minds.  To  some  it  will  stand  condemned  as  altogether  too 
speculative,  others  may  think  that  it  is  better  to  risk  error  in  the 

•  Added  NoTember  28, 1888. 
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chance  of  winning  trnth.  To  me  at  least  it  appears  that  the  line  of 
thoaght  flows  in  a  true  channel,  that  it  may  help  to  give  a  meaning 
to  the  observations  of  the  speotrosoopist,  and  that  many  interesting 
problems,  here  barely  allnded  to,  may  perhaps  be  solved  with  sufficient 
completeness  to  throw  light  on  the  evolution  of  nebal®  and  planetary 
systems. 


III.  *'0n  the  Secretion  of  Saliva,  chiefly  on  the  Secretion  of 
Salts  in  it."  By  J.  N.  Langley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  H.  M.  Fletcher,  B.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    Received  August  17,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

Heidenhain  has  shown  that  when  saliva  is  obtained  by  stimulating 
the  chorda  tympaui,  the  percentage  of  salts  in  the  saliva  depends  upon 
the  rate  ot  secretion,  so  that  the  foster  the  secretion  the  higher  the 
pei*centage  of  salts  is  up  to  a  limit  of  about  0*6  per  cent.  Werther  has 
come  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  finds  that  the  percentage  of  salts 
may  be  as  much  as  0*77.  Both  in  Heidenhain's  and  in  Werther*s  ex- 
periments there  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  attributed  by  them 
to  variations  in  the  rate  of  secretion  of  saliva  during  the  time  of 
collecting  any  one  sample. 

We  have  repeated,  with  some  modifications,  the  experiments  of 
Heidenhain,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  rate  of  secretion  of  saliva, 
and  find  in  10  out  of  11  cases,  that  his  law  of  an  increase  in  the  per. 
centage  of  salts  with  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  secretion  holds. 
The  single  exception  may  be  due  to  a  modification  of  the  blood-flow 
through  the  gland  during  the  time  of  collecting  the  saliva.  The 
slowly  secreted  saliva  contains  a  low  percentage  of  salts,  whether  it  is 
produced  by  a  weak  nerve  stimulus,  or  by  a  very  strong  nerve 
stimulus  which  lowers  the  irritability  of  the  nerve-fibres. 

We  do  not  find  any  rate  of  secretion,  beyond  which  an  increase  in 
rate  fails  to  increase  the  percentage  of  salts  in  the  saliva.  The  incre- 
ment in  the  percentage  of  salts  decreases,  however,  with  each  equal 
successive  increment  in  the  rate  of  secretion. 

As  a  rule  in  saliva  obtained  by  injecting  pilocarpin,  the  percentage 
of  salts  follows  Heidenhain's  law  ;  we  take  the  exceptions  to  be  due  to 
the  action  of  pilocarpin  upon  the  circulation,  the  blood-flow  through 
the  gland  being  less  than  normally  accompanies  the  degree  of  stimula- 
tion of  the  gland  cells. 

The  percentage  of  salts  in  saliva  obtained  by  stimulating  the  sym- 
pathetic is  higher  than  corresponds  to  its  rate  of  secretion,  the  saliva 
obtained  by  stimulating  the  chorda  being  taken  as  a  basis  of  com* 
parison ;  this  sympathetic  saliva  may  be  secreted  at  y^^^th  of  the  rate 
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of  chorda  8ali?a,  and  jet  contain  very  nearly  as  high  a  percentage  of 
aalts. 

DyspncBa  decreases  the  rate  of  secretion  of  saliva  with  a  given 
stimulns,  and  if  not  too  prolonged,  increases  the  percentage  of  salts, 
and  tends  to  increase  the  percentage  of  organic  sabstance  in  the  saliva. 
This  holds  whether  the  saliva  be  obtained  by  stimalating  the  chorda 
tympani,  or  by  injecting  pilocarpin.  Dyspnoea  has,  for  a  short  time, 
an  after-action,  tending  also  to  increase  the  percentage  of  salts,  and 
possibly  that  of  organic  sabstance. 

Clamping  the  carotid  daring  secretion  has  the  same  general  effect 
as  dyspnoea,  bat  it  caases  a  still  more  marked  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  salts.   Its  after-effect  is  also  mach  greater,  and  lasts  longer. 

Bleeding  has  a  similar  effect  to  dyspnoea  and  to  clamping  the 
CMotid,  bat  its  most  marked  effect  is  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
organic  substance. 

Injection  of  dilate  salt  solation,  NaCl,  0*2  to  0*6  per  cent.,  in  sufficient 
quantity,  considerably  increases  the  rate  of  secretion  of  saliva ;  the 
percentage  of  salts  in  the  saliva  decreases,  although  the  rate  of 
secretion  of  salts  usually  increases ;  the  percentage  of  organic  sub- 
stance decreases ;  that  is,  increasing  the  volume  of  the  blood  with 
dilute  salt  solation  chiefly  increases  the  rate  of  secretion  of  water. 

The  percentage  of  salts  in  samples  of  saliva  obtained  after  the 
injection  of  dilate  salt  solution,  increases  with  the  rate  of  secretion,  it 
is  only  when  these  are  obtained  before  the  injection  that  a  discrepancy 
in  the  normal  relation  between  percentage  of  salts  and  rate  of  secre- 
tion of  water  appears. 

Injection  of  sodium  carbonate  2  per  cent,  also  increases  the  rate  of 
secretion  of  saliva ;  in  this  case  the  percentage  of  salts  is  about  normal, 
the  percentage  of  organic  substance  falls  slightly  only,  i.e.,  the  iriita- 
bility  either  of  the  nerve-fibres  or  of  the  gland  cells  is  increased. 

Injection  of  considerable  doses  of  potassium  iodide,  1  per  cent.,  after 
the  sodium  carbonate  still  allows  a  rapid  secretion,  but  the  percentage 
of  salts  falls. 

Injection  of  strong  salt  solution  increases  the  percentage  of  salts  in 
saliva,  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  recent  observations  of  Novi 
that  the  chlorine  in  the  salts  of  saliva  is  increased  for  a  given  rate  of 
secretion  by  increasing  the  percentage  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  blood. 
We  find,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  an  injection  of  strong  salt  solution 
into  the  blood  which  leaves  the  secretory  power  of  the  gland  un- 
affected, the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  salts  is  much  greater  with 
slowly  than  with  rapidly  secreted  saliva,  and  that  when  the  secretory 
power  of  the  gland  is  affected  by  strong  salt  solution,  an  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  organic  substance  also  takes  place ;  this  and  a  part 
of  the  increase  in  the  percentage  of  salts  we  attribute  to  a  decrease  of 
the  blood-flow  through  the  gland. 
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Saliva  prodnced  by  gtimnlating  the  chorda  tympani,  or  by  iDJeoting 
pilocarpin,  after  a  small  dose  of  atropin  has  been  given,  contains  a 
low  percentage  of  organic  substance  and  of  salts. 
.    We,  like  Werther,  find  that  snb-lingnal  saliva  has  a  considerably 
higher  percentage  of  salts  than  snb-m axillary  saliva. 

If  lithiom  citrate,  potassinm  iodide,  potassium  ferrocjanide,  and 
pilocarpin  are  injected  into  the  blood,  lithium  can  be  detected  in  the 
first  drops  of  saliva  secreted,  potassium  iodide  afber  the  first  six  drops ; 
potassium  ferrocjanide  cannot  be  detected  at  any  stage  of  secretion. 

The  general  result  of  these  experiments  is  to  show  that  the  secre- 
tion of  water,  of  salts,  and  of  organic  substance  are  differently 
affected  by  difPerent  conditions,  and  that  the  percentage  composition 
of  saliva  is  determined  by  the  strength  of  the  stimulus,  by  the 
character  of  the  blood,  and  by  the  amount  of  blood  supplied  to  the 
gland. 

All  or  nearly  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  to  prove 
that  the  secretion  of  organic  substance  is  governed  by  special  nerve- 
fibres,  have  their  counterparts  with  regard  to  the  secretion  of  salts, 
so  that  we  might  imagine  at  least  three  kinds  of  secretory  fibres  to  be 
present.  The  experiments,  on  the  whole,  indicate  that  this  compli- 
cated arrangement  does  not  exist,  but  that  the  stimulation  of  a  single 
kind  of  nerve-fibre  prodnces  varying  effects  according  to  the  vaiying 
conditions  of  the  gland  cells. 


IV.  "  ObservationB  upon  the  Electromotive  Changes  in  the 
Mammalian  Spinal  Cord  following  Electrical  Excitation  of 
the  Cortex  Cerebri.  Preliminary  Notice."  By  FRANCIS 
GoTCH,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  and  Victor 
Horsley,  B.S.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Pathology,  University 
College,  London,  (From  the  Physiological  Laboratory  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.)     Received  August  27,  1888. 

[Plate  1.] 

Hitherto  pathologists  have  attempted  the  analysis  of  the  epileptic 
convulsion  by  the  graphic  method,  that  is,  by  recording  the  spasmodic 
contractions  of  the  muscles  involved.  Recent  investigations  of  this 
kind  have  shown  that  the  excitation  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  whether  by 
electrical  or  chemical  means,  or  by  the  presence  of  certain  patho- 
logical states,  neoplasms,  inflammation,  &c.,  is  invariably  followed  in 
the  higher  mammals  by  a  definite  and  characteristic  sequence  of 
movements  in  the  muscles.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  such  investi-. 
gations  have  npto  the  present  succeeded  in  determining  the  characters 
o^  the  neural  disturbance  only  when  this  has  reached  the  peripheral 
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terminations  of  the  efferent  nerves.  Now  since  the  excitatory  pro- 
cesses originating  in  the  cortex  are  conducted  by  the  etferent  channels 
in  the  spinal  cord,  presamably  the  pyramidal  tracts,  the  problem  of 
their  relationship  to  the  centres  of  the  bulbo-spinal  system  cannot  be 
determined  by  experiments  which  record  the  mechanical  changes  in 
the  mnscles.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  share  respectively  the  centres 
in  the  cortex  and  those  in  the  spinal  cord  have  in  the  production  of 
the  characteristic  epileptic  sequence,  the  action  of  the  latter  must  be 
eliminated.  This  can  be  done  by  investigating  the  nature  of  the 
excitatory  processes  in  the  cord  when  the  efferent  channels  in  the 
dorsal  region  for  the  lower  limbs  are  made  the  subject  for  observa- 
tion. 

For  this  pnrpose  we  determined  to  obtain,  if  possible,  evidence  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  excitatory  processes  of  the  epileptic  convulsion  in 
the  spinal  cord,  as  shown  by  '* tapping"  the  cord  and  noting  the 
electromotive  changes  which,  as  is  well  known,  accompany  functional 
activity  in  nerves.  The  results  we  have  already  obtained  are  so 
harmonious  and  demonstrative,  that  we  venture  to  make  this  prelimi- 
nary communication,  reserving  full  details  for  a  subsequent  account. 

Pabt  I.  The  Eleetromotive  Change  folloiving  a  Single  Excitation  of  the 

Mammalian  Nerve. 

Our  first  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to 
what  extent  we  could  detect  an  electromotive  change  following  a  single 
excitation  of  a  mammalian  nerve.  Since  the  diRCOvery  by  du  Bois- 
Reymond  of  the  fact  that  the  excitatory  process  in  nerve  is  accom- 
panied by  an  electromotive  change,  the  characters  and  time  relations 
of  this  change  have  been  investigated  by  various  observers,  notably 
by  Bernstein,  Hermann,  Hering,  and  Head.  The  general  result  of 
their  observations  is  to  show  that  the  change  following  a  single  stimu- 
lus is  of  very  short  duration,  so  short  that  the  galvanometer  gives 
little  evidence  of  its  presence,  and  the  observers  referred  to  were 
compelled  to  adopt  the  device  first  employed  by  Bernstein,  which 
involves  repeated  excitation  and  consequent  summation  of  effect,  a 
method  well  known  to  physiologists  as  that  of  the  repeating  differ- 
ential rheotome.  For  our  purpose  it  was  essential  to  obtain  evidence 
of  the  effect  following  one  stimulus  only,  and  this  we  were  fortunately 
able  to  do  by  using  a  sensitive  Lippmann*s  capillary  electrometer  of 
quick  reaction,  made  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Burch,  and  belonging  to  Dr.  Burden 
Sanderson,  who  kindly  placed  it  at  our  disposal.  This  instrument, 
when  the  capillary  was  magnified  400  times  by  the  observing  micro- 
scope,  gave  a  perceptible  response  when  connected  through  a  resistance 
of  10,000  ohms  for  one-thousandth  of  a  second  with  an  electromotive 
difference  of  only  0*003  D.  The  amount  of  movement  of  the  mer- 
cury was  estimated  by  the  divisions  of  a  micrometer  eyepiece,  one 
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division  of  wliich  indicated  an  actual  movement  of  ^^  of  a  milli- 
metre. After  we  had  foand  that  the  electrometer,  when  connected 
with  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  surfaoes  of  the  sciatic  nerve  of 
the  toad,  showed  a  response  of  one  division  following  the  application 
of  a  single  stimulus,  whether  electrical  or  mechanical,  we  proceeded 
to  the  examination  of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  rabbit,  cat,  and  monkey. 
For  these  experiments  the  animal  was  in  every  case  kept  under  the 
influence  of  ether,  which  was  maintained  throughout  the  whole  experi- 
meut,  and  the  animal  was  killed  before  recovery.  The  sciatic  nerve 
seemed  for  many  reasons  the  most  suitable  of  the  mammalian  nerveci. 
It  can  be  quickly  prepared  for  7  or  8  cm.  in  length ;  its  nutrition  is 
well  preserved,  since  the  arteria  comes  nervi  ischiadici  can  be  left  unin- 
jured, and  its  diameter  lessens  the  dangers  of  drying. 

The  nerve,  having  been  rapidly  prepared  and  bathed  in  warm  saline 
solution,  0*6  per  cent.,  was  ligatured  low  down  in  the  thigh,  the  liga- 
ture including  the  popliteal  trunks.  It  was  then  divided  on  the 
peripheral  side  of  the  knot,  and  raised  in  air  so  as  to  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  limb.  One  kaolin  pad  of  a  non-polarisable  electrode 
was  applied  to  the  cut  end,  and  another  to  the  longitudinal  sur^ice  at 
a  distance  of  1*5  cm.  A  pair  of  sheathed  exciting  platinum  electrodes 
2  mm.  apart,  was  then  applied  to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  6  cm. 
centrally  from  the  nearest  leading-off  electrode,  i,e,,  opposite  the 
sciatic  notch.  The  exciting  stimulus  was  obtained  by  the  break  of 
the  current  of  a  single  Callaud  cell  supplying  the  primary  coil  of  a 
du  Bois-Beymond  inductorium  graduated  by  Kronecker.  The  break 
shock  produced  in  the  secondary  coil  by  this  means  was  so  feeble  as 
to  be  barely  perceptible  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  when  the  secondary 
coil  completely  covered  the  primary.  The  break  was  effected  by  the 
spring  rheotome,  which  opened  a  fixed  key  at  a  definite  point  in  its 
course.  The  electrometer  was  connect<;d  with  the  non-polarisable 
electrodes  by  a  circuit  which  included  the  usual  compensator.  By 
means  of  a  switch  the  electrometer  could  be  cut  out,  and  the  circuit 
made  to  include  a  high  resistance  galvanometer,  which  also  revealed 
the  single  variation.  The  two  instruments  could  be  thus  readily  com- 
pared. The  excursion  of  the  mercury  of  the  electrometer  was  ascer- 
tained both  by  direct  observation  in  terms  of  the  divisions  of  the 
micrometer  eyepiece,  and  by  photographing  the  projected  capillary 
upon  a  moving  sensitive  plate;  in  the  latter  case  the  capillary  was 
magnified  100  times.  The  results  of  our  observations  are  briefly  as 
follows : — 

The  mammalian  nerve  showed  a  well-marked  difference  or  demar- 
cation current,  that  is  to  say,  the  electrode  upon  the  longitudinal 
surface  was  notably  positive  to  that  on  the  cut  end.  The  movement 
of  the  mercury  corresponding  to  this  difference  amounted  in  soma 
cases  to  60  divisions  of  the  micromater,  and  ia  shown  in  fig.  1  pro* 
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jeoted  upon  the  plate.  Its  E.M.F.  was  from  about  001  to  0'015  D. 
The  passage  of  the  single  break  iDclnotion  shock  through  the  platinum 
electrodes  in  either  direction  was  followed  by  a  small  quick  movement 
of  the  mercury,  which  was  invariably  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  produced  by  the  demarcation  current.  Its  amount  varied  in 
different  animals  from  1  to  2*5  divisions  of  the  micrometer  eyepiece, 
and  it  is  shown  as  photographed  in  fig.  1  and  fig.  2.  After  severing 
the  nerve  from  the  bnlbo-spinal  system  above  the  exciting  electrodes, 
the  same  effect  was  obtained ;  its  character,  as  shown  by  the  movement 
of  the  mercury  was,  however,  different,  being  as  we  believe  much 
shorter  in  duration  and  less  in  amount.  But  our  experiments  not 
being  directed  to  the  elucidation  of  this  point,  we  will  not  speak 
positively  with  regard  to  it.  After  a  time,  varying  in  different  cases 
from  twenty  minutes  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  effect  was  no 
longer  visible.  This  movement  of  the  mercury  may  be  conceivably 
due  to  the  three  following  factors,  working  singly  or  in  co-opera- 
tion:— 

(A.)  Escape  of  the  exciting  induction  current  (uni-polar). 

(B.)  Electrotonic  change. 

(C.)  The  true  excitatory  variation  of  the  nerve. 

(A.)  That  it  was  not  due  to  any  escape  of  the  induction  current  is 
shown  by  the  following  facts : — 

(1.)  The  variation  was  produced  by  the  very  weak  induction 
currents,  such  as  those  obtained  when  the  Helmholtz  wire  is  used, 
and  its  character  did  not  vary  with  increasing  strength  of  the 
current. 

(2.)  It  was  no  longer  perceptible  when  the  nerve  was  ligatured 
between  the  exciting  and  leading-off  electrodes. 

(3.)  As  the  nerve  g^radually  died  the  effect  became  less,  and  was 
no  longer  perceptible  when  the  nerve  was  severed  from  the  animal 
and  left  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Moreover,  when  the  nerve  was 
indifferently  prepared  the  variation  was  absent,  or  else  very  small  and 
transient. 

(4.)  The  effect  remained  visible  when  the  electrometer  was  short 
circuited  for  yxnr?  second  after  the  break  of  the  exciting  key. 

(B.)  That  it  was  not  due  to  electrotonic  change  is  shown  by  the 
following  additional  facts : — 

(1.)  The  direction  of  the  effect  was  always  the  same,  that  is, 
opposed  to  that  of  the  demarcation  current  whatever  the  direction  of 
the  exciting  current. 

(2.)  When  the  exciting  electrodes  were  shifted  to  within  a  centi- 
metre of  the  proximal  leading-off  electrode,  an  effect  was  produced, 
the  direction  of  which  was  dependent  upon  that  of  the  exciting 
current  (fig.  3).  This  effect  differed  from  that  of  the  true  variation 
in  other  particulars,  viz.,  its  amount  was  dependent  upon  that  of  the 
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exciting  current,  it  could  be  obtained  after  ligature  of  the  nerve,  and 
when  thus  obtained  its  character,  as  shown  by  the  movement  of  the 
electrometer,  was  unlike  that  of  the  excitatory  variation,  both  to  the 
eye  and  in  the  photograph  (compare  figs.  1,  2,  3,  Plate  1). 

(3.)  An  excnrsiou  similar  to  that  we  are  considering  could  be  pro- 
duced by  mechanical  excitation. 

There  is  thus  no  doubt  that  the  movement  we  obtained  and 
photographed  was  due  to  the  electromotive  change  which  accom- 
panies the  propagation  of  an  excitatory  state  along  the  mammalian 
nerve  when  this  state  is  evoked  by  the  application  of  a  single 
stimulus. 

Having  thus  assured  ourselves  of  the  accuracy  of  the  method,  we 
now  proceeded  to  ascertain  whether  the  instrument  would  reveal  the 
existence  of  similar  electromotive  changes  if  it  was  connected  with 
the  nerve  or  with  the  spinal  cord,  and  an  epileptic  convulsion  pro- 
duced by  excitation  of  the  cortex  cerebri. 

Part  II.  ExcittUion  of  the  Cortex  Oerehri. 

A.  Mixed  Spinal  Nerve  connected  with  the  Electrometer. — In  two 
cases  we  have  connected  in  the  manner  described  in  Part  I  the 
sciatic  nerve  with  the  electrometer,  and  have  then  exposed  by  a 
small  trephine  opening  the  so-called  motor  cortical  centre  for  the 
lower  limb.  This  we  then  excited  by  a  veiy  weak  but  adequate 
fa  radio  current.  So  far,  however,  we  have  not  been  able  to  detect 
any  movement  in  the  mercury,  although  the  muscles  of  the  investi- 
gated limb  supplied  by  the  anterior  crural  nerve  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  active  convulsion.  It  is  probable  that  the  character  of  the 
neural  disturbances  in  the  mixed  nerve  may  be  best  studied  by 
investigations  which  we  shall  shortly  undertake  upon  the  electro- 
motive changes  in  the  muscles. 

B.  The  Spinal  Cord  connected  with  the  Electrometer, — The  experi- 
ments, the  results  of  which  are  now  to  be  briefly  detailed,  were  made 
in  the  following  manner : — 

The  spinal  cord  of  the  etherised  animal  (cat  and  monkey)  was 
exposed  in  the  lower  dorsal  region  for  about  4  cm.,  and  as  low  down 
as  the  upper  end  of  the  lumbar  enlargement.  Great  care  was  taken 
by  bathing  with  warm  saline  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against 
the  dangers  of  en*or  due  to  cooling  and  drying.  The  dura  mater 
having  been  split  longitudinally,  a  strong  thread  was  passed  round 
the  spinal  cord  at  the  lower  limit  of  the  part  exposed.  It  was  tied 
firmly  and  the  cord  divided  below  the  knot.  By  successive  division 
of  the  two  or  three  roots  exposed  in  the  intervertebral  foramina,  the 
cord  was  easily  raised  from  the  neural  canal  and  suspended  in  the  air 
without  any  great  interference  with  the  circulation  in  the  longitudinal 
vessels. 
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One  of  the  non-polari sable  electrodes  was  then  brought  into  contact 
with  the  cat  end  of  the  cord  and  the  knotted  ligatui*e,  while  the  other 
was  connected  with  the  longitudinal  surface  of  the  cord  2  cm.  from 
the  cut  end  by  means  of  soft  thread  cables  soaked  in  saline  solution 
and  tied  loosely  round  the  cord.  In  one  experiment  the  connexion 
was  with  one  lateral  column  only.  Mass  movements  of  the  elec- 
trodes upon  the  spinal  cord  were  suitably  guarded  against,  though  it 
was  found  that  the  cord  might  be  shaken  without  producing  any 
eflect  in  the  electrometer. 

On  connecting  these  electrodes  with  the  electrometer  a  consider- 
ablie  electromotive  difference  was  found  to  exist  between  the  contacts, 
the  excursion  of  the  mercury  being  so  great,  i.6.,  beyond  the  field  of 
the  mjicroscope,  that  its  amount  could  not  be  estimated  in  terms  of 
tha  micrometer  eyepiece.  The  cut  sui*face  was  always  negative  to  the 
longitudinal  surface,  and  the  amount  of  the  difference  as  estimated  by 
the  compensation  method  was  about  0*02  D.  It  appeared  to  be  highest 
when  the  section  passed  through  the  dorsal  region  without  involving 
the  lumbar  enlargement.  A  difference  between  the  surfaces  of  the 
cord  has  been  previously  observed  by  du  Bois-Reymond. 

The  cortex  cerebri  was  now  exposed  and  the  exciting  circuit  pre- 
pared. The  inductorium  previously  employed  was  again  used  with 
one  Daniell  cell  in  conneidon  with  the  inteiTupter  of  primary  coil 
and  the  Helmholtz  side  wire.  The  exciting  electrodes  had  platinum 
points  2  mm.  apart. 

The  demarcation  current  having  been  compensated,  and  the  electro- 
meter placed  in  connexion  with  the  non-polarisable  electrodes,  the 
motor  area  for  the  lower  limb  was  excited.  The  results  of  the  obser- 
vations made  upon  four  monkeys  and  several  cats  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : — 

(1.)  The  application  of  the  exciting  electrodes  to  the  cortex  was 
without  exception  only  followed  by  a  movement  in  the  electrometer 
when  the  area  of  representation  of  the  lower  limb  was  touched,  and 
this  even  when  owing  to  prolonged  excitation  of  the  arm  area  the 
upper  limb  was  in  violent  epileptic  convulsion.  Wo  found  that  when 
tlie  exciting  electrodes  were  moved  over  the  surface  of  the  brain  the 
observer  at  the  electrometer  only  gave  notice  of  a  movement  in  the 
instrument  when  the  person  exciting  had  crossed  the  margin  of 
representation  of  the  limbs.  This  shows  that  electromotive  changes 
in  the  cord  sufficient  to  affect  our  instrument  occurred  only  when  the 
motor  area  of  the  lower  limb  was  excited.  Ail  error  due  to  escape  is 
thus  set  on  one  side,  while  at  the  same  time  this  remarkable  fact  con- 
firms the  localisation  of  function. 

(2.)  The  excitation  of  the  motor  area  for  the  lower  limb  was 
accompanied  and  followed  by  characteristic  movements  of  the 
mercury  (figs.  4  and  5).     The  excitation  by  means  of  tlie  interrupted 
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onrrent  nsnallj  lasted  for  two  seconds,  that  is  abont  200  eqnal  and 
alternately  directed  induction  currents  passed  tbrongh  the  excited 
tissue.  During  this  period  the  mercury  showed  an  excursion  opposed 
in  direction  to  that  of  the  difference  between  the  longitudinal  surface 
and  cut  end  of  the  cord.  This  excursion  pernisted  as  long  as  the 
excitation  lasted,  and  ceased  when  this  was  left  off.  Then  after  an 
interval  of  from  one  to  three  seconds  there  ensued  a  rhythmical 
succession  of  excursions  each  opposed  in  direction  to  the  resting 
difference,  some  apparently  single  and  others  multiple.  These  lasted 
from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds  and  suddenly  ceased. 

The  excursions  varied  in  amount  from  one  to  about  four  divisions 
of  the  micrometer  eyepiece,  and  their  rate  of  occurrence  was  too  rapid 
to  be  correctly  estimated  by  the  eye.  We  therefore  obtained  photo- 
graphs of  this  rhythmical  effect,  and  of  these  we  append  two  (see 
figs.  4  and  5).  The  first  of  these  (fig.  4)  shows  the  electromotive 
change  occurring  in  the  spinal  cord  during  a  complete  convalsion,  in 
which  may  be  distinguished  the  first  persistent  stag^  parallel  to  the 
tonic  stage  of  the  muscular  epileptic  convulsion  and  the  second 
rhythmical  series  parallel  to  the  clonic  stage. 

They  are  both  shown  upon  the  plate,  which  in  this  instance 
took  about  twelve  seconds  in  travelling  past  the  image  of  the 
capillary. 

The  second  photograph  (Bg,  5),  taken  on  a  quickly  travelling  plate, 
shows  the  rhythmical  stage  only.  The  rate  of  the  rhythm  is  seen  to 
vary,  and  the  individual  variations  to  become  more  pronounced  as  the 
rhythm  slows,  that  is,  towards  the  end  of  the  fit. 

We  have  repeated  this  observation  thirty  or  forty  times,  and  feel 
ourselves  justified  in  concluding  that  we  have  obtained  evidence  that 
during  a  cortical  epileptiform  discharge  the  electromotive  changes  in 
the  spinal  cord  are  exactly  parallel  as  regards  the  character  of  their 
sequence  to  the  convulsions  of  the  muscles  as  recorded  by  the  graphic 
method.  It  remains  to  be  stated  that  after  removal  of  the  cortex  we 
have  obtained  an  effect  in  the  electrometer  when  the  corona  radiata 
was  stimulated.  This  effect  was  only  present  during  the  period  of 
excitation,  no  rhythmical  after-effect  ever  being  observed.  Its 
character  was  prolonged,  and  resembled  the  persistent  stage  referred 
to  above  (see  Bg.  6). 

In  conclusion,  we  consider  that  since  by  the  method  we  have 
adopted  the  influence  of  the  lumbar  bulbo-spinal  centres  is  excluded, 
the  existence  of  the  epileptic  rhythm  in  the  dorsal  regions  of  the 
spinal  cord  points  to  its  being  almost  entirely  of  cortical  origin. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  1. 

The  six  figures  in  fche  plate  are  facBimile  drawings  of  photographs.  The  negatiros 
obtained  by  projecting  the  image  of  the  capillary  electrometer  upon  a  narrow 
dife,  behind  whinh  an  extra  rapid  photographic  plate  travelled.  The  direction  of 
mo? ement  was  such  that  the  right  hand  side  of  the  prints  corresponds  to  the  moment 
when  the  plate  reached  the  slit:  the  figures  are  thus  to  be  read  from  right  to 
left.  Li  order  to  save  room,  only  the  essential  part  of  the  photographs — that 
showing  the  position  of  the  meniscus  of  the  mercury  in  the  photograph — is  shown. 
Xh«  lower  darkly  toned  part  of  each  figure  corresponds  to  the  lighter  part-  of  the 
tiTe,  and  indicates  the  part  of  the  slit  shaded  by  the  mercury  of  the  electro- 
;  an  excursion  of  the  mercury  is  thus  indicated  by  an  elevation  or  depression 
of  the  upper  edge  of  the  dark  band.  The  regular  series  of  dark  and  light  bars 
on  the  edge  of  the  figures  were  made  by  a  vibrating  shutter,  eai^h  entire  vibration 
of  which  occupied  one-tenth  of  a  second. 

WlQ.  1. — Photograph  showing  two  prominences,  m  and  ft,  due  to  two  excursions  of 
the  mercury  when  first  a  make  and  then  a  break  induction  shock  was 
led  through  the  mammalian  nerve,  the  cut  end  and  surface  of  which  w(  re 
in  connexion  with  the  electrometer  6  cm.  from  the  point  of  excitation. 
The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  exciting  induction  current  through 
the  nerve,  and  the  effect  is  seen  to  be  independent  of  this  direction.  At 
the  point  marked  *  the  electrometer  was  short  circuited,  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  mercury  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  demarcation  current  effect 
is  thus  shown.  The  excursions  at  m  and  b  are  seen  to  be  opposed  in  direc- 
tion to  that  produced  by  the  demarcation  current. 
FlO.  2. — Photograph  showing  the  excitatory  variation  effect  in  nerve.  In  this  case 
the  nerve  of  the  monkey  was  severed  from  the  body,  connected  as  in  fig.  I 
with  the  electrometer,  and  excited  six  times  by  means  of  induction  shocks 
of  different  character  and  direction.  The  excitation  occurred  at  make  <» 
and  break  ft,  and  the  direction  of  the  induction  shock — whether  t,  ascending, 
or  i,  descending — is  indicated.  The  effect  is  seen  to  be  always  in  the  same 
direction,  being  opposed  to  that  of  the  demarcation  current,  and  such  that 
the  electrode  on  the  longitudinal  surface  becomes  negative  to  that  on  the 
cut  section.  The  rate  of  movement  of  plate  was  the  same  as  in  fig.  1. 
Fze.  8. — Photograph  illustrating  the  effect  produced  in  the  electrometer  when 
there  is  a  slight  escape  from  the  exciting  electrodes  into  the  electrometer 
electrodes.  The  effect  was  produced  by  using  a  severed  nerve,  which  no 
longer  gave  any  obvious  excitatory  response  to  electrical  excitation.  The 
exciting  electrodes  were  placed  upon  such  a  nerve  at  a  very  short  distance 
(1*5  cm.)  from  the  nearest  leading  off  electrode,  vis.,  that  upon  the  longi- 
tudinal surface.  The  direction  of  the  effect  is  seen  to  depend  upon  the 
direction  of  the  induction  shock  as  produced  by  make  m  and  break  ft  of  the 
primary  circuit  of  the  induction  apparatus.  The  character  of  the  excursion 
is  markedly  different  to  that  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2,  being  much  more 
abrupt.  The  rate  of  movement  of  plate  was  the  same  as  in  fig.  1. 
Fid.  4. — Photograph  showing  the  effect  produced  in  the  electrometer  when  tliis 
is  connected  by  one  pole  with  the  longitndinal,  and  by  the  other  with  the 
sectional,  surface  of  the  spinal  cord  of  the  monkey,  and  the  corfex  cerebri 
then  excited  over  the  motor  area  for  the  lower  limbs  by  means  of  the 
faradic  current.  The  excitation  commenced  at  a  and  ceased  at  c.  It  is 
seen  to  be  accompanied  by  an  upward  movement  of  the  mercury,  shown  by 
an  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  dark  band,  which  reaches  a  slightly 
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higher  \ere\  and  remain b  at  this  level  during  the  period  of  excitation,  and 
then  returns.  The  direction  of  the  moTement  indicates  that  tbe  longitu- 
dinal surface  has  become  negative  to  the  croes-section.  This  oorresponds 
to  the  persistent  (tonic)  muscular  effect  which  is  characteristic  of  the  first 
stage  of  an  epileptic  fit.  Proceeding  from  right  to  left,  the  cessation  of  the 
excitation  is  seen  to  be  followed  by  a  rhythmical  series  of  excursions,  which 
at  first  follow  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  but  are  small  in  extent,  and 
wliich  subsequently  occur  at  longer  intervab,  but  are  much  more  pro- 
nounced in  character,  until  at  d  they  suddenly  cease.  This  oorresponda  to 
the  clonic  stage  of  the  epileptic  convulsion. 

Fig.  5. — The  photograph  shows  the  rhythmical  (clonic)  effect  only.  The 
recording  surface  was  made  to  travel  more  rapidly  past  the  slit,  a  marked 
rhythmical  change  having;  been  first  evoked  by  excitation  of  the  cortex. 
The  plate  was  not  allowed  to  commence  its  passage  past  the  slit  until  six 
seconds  after  the  excitation  had  ceased.  The  rhythm  is  thus  seen  to  great 
advantage.  As  before,  the  upward  movement  of  the  mercury,  as  indicated 
by  the  elevations  of  the  more  darkly  toned  parts,  are  due  to  electromotive 
changes  in  the  cord  such  that  the  longitudinal  surface  of  the  cord  become« 
negative  to  the  transverse  section. 

Fio.  6. — Photograph  showing  the  effect  obtained  when,  with  the  spinal  cord  con- 
nected as  in  the  preceding  with  the  electrometer,  the  cortex  cerebri  is 
removed  and  the  coromt  r<»diata  excited  by  faradisation.  The  excitation 
commenced  at  a  and  ceased  at  o.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  upward 
persistent  movement  of  the  mercury,  shown  in  the  photograph  as  au 
alteration  of  level,  and  corresponding  in  character  to  the  (tonic)  effect 
produced  during  the  excitation  of  the  cortex.  On  the  cessation  of  the 
stimulus  the  effect  subsides  and  is  not  foUowed  by  any  rhythmical  effect. 
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The  Association. 

Berlin: — Konigl.  Akademie  der  Wissenschafton.     Abhandluogen. 

1887.    4to.   Berlin  1888 ;  Politische  Correspondent  Friedrich's 

des  Grosseu.    Bd.  XVI.    8vo.    Berlin  1888.         The  Academy. 
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Phjsikalische  Gesellschaft.     Verhandlnngen.     Jahrg.  VI.     8vo. 

Berlin  1887.  The  Society. 

Boston : — American  Academy  of  Arta  and   Sciences.      Memoirs. 

Vol.  XI.    Parts  5-6.    4to.     Camjbridge  1887-88  ;  Proceedings. 

New  Series.  Vol.  XV.    Part  I.    8vo.    Boston  1888. 

The  Academv. 
Society  of  Natural  History.     Memoirs.    Vol.  IV.   Nos.  5-6.  4to. 

BoHt<m  1888.  The  Society. 

BiUnn  :— Naturforschender  Verein.     Verhandlnngen.     Bd.  XXV. 

8vo.    Brunn  1887.  The  Verein. 

Brussels : — Academic  Royale  de  Medecine  de  Belgique.  Memoires. 

Tome  VIII.  Fasc.  4.  4to.  .BruajeZZe*  1888 ;  Memoires  Couronnes. 

Tome  VIII.   Fasc.  5.   8vo.   BruxeUes  1888.  The  Academy. 

Buffalo  :— The  Buffalo  Library  and  its  Building.   4to.   Buffalo,  N,Y. 

1887.  The  Library. 

Calcutta : — Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.   Journal.   Vol.  LVI.  Part  2, 

No.  4.   Vol.  XLVIL   Part  2.   No.  1.    8vo.    Calcutta  18S7-8S ; 

Proceedings,  1888.   Nos.  2-3.    8vo.  Calcutta,         The  Society. 
Indian  Museum.     Catalogue  of  the  Moths  of  India.  Part  3.  8vo. 

Calcutta  1888.  The  Museum. 

Cambridge,  Mass. : — American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

Science.     Proceedings.   New  York  Meeting.  8vo.  Salem  1888. 

The  Association. 
Harvard  College.     Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.    Bulletin. 

V^ols.  XIII,  Nos.  9-10;  XIV-XV;  XVII,  No.  1.   8vo.    Cavi^ 

hridije  1888.  The  Museum. 

Canada  : — Royal  Society  of  Canada.  Proceedings  and  Transactions. 

1887.  4to.  Mcmtreal  1888.  The  Society. 

Edinburgh: — Royal   Society.     Transactions.     Vol.   XXXI.      Vol. 

XXXIII.     Part  2.     4to.    Edinburgh  1888 ;  Proceedings.    Vol. 

XIV.     8vo.  Edinburgh  1888.  The  Society. 

Europe : — Congr^s  Geologique    nter national.    Compte  Rendu.  3me 

Session.     Berlin  1885.     8vo.     Berlin  1888;    Explications  des 

Excursions.     4me    Session.      Londres    1888.     8vo.     Londres; 

Reports  of  the  British   Sub-Committees  on  Classification  and 

Nomenclature.    2ud  edit.    8vo.    Cambridge  ISSS ;  Carte  Geolo- 
gique Internationale  de  TEurope.    I'euille  24  (C  IV.). 

Dr.  W.  Hauchecorne  and  Mr.  Topley,  F.R.S. 
Halle  : — Kais.   Leopold.- Carol.      Deutsche  Akademie   der  Natur- 

forscher.   Verhandlnngen.    Vols.  XLIX-LI.    4to.   Halle  1887 ; 

Leopoldina.    Hefte  22-23.    4to.    Halle  1886-87 ;  Katalog  der 

Bibliothek.  Lief  1.   8vo.   Halle  1887.  The  Academy. 

Hobart :  -  Royal  Society  of  Tasmania.     Papers  and  Proceedings. 

1887.   8vo.   Hobart  1888.  The  Society. 
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Transactions  {eonttnved). 

London  : — Entomolog^'cal  Sooieiy.  TransaciionB.  1888.  Part  2.  Svo. 

London.  The  Society. 

Geological  Society.     Quarterly  Jonmal.    Vol.  XLIV.  No.  175. 

8yo.  London  1888.  The  Society. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.     Minutes  of  Proceedings.    Vol. 

XCIII-XCIV.    8vo.  London  1888.  The  Institution. 

Institution  of   Naval  Architects.     Transactions.    Vol.  XXIX. 

4to.    London  1888.  The  Institution. 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute.    Journal.  1888.    No.  1.    8yo.    London. 

The  Institute. 
London  Mathematical  Society.    Proceedings.    Vol.  XIX.    Nos. 

317-320.    8vo.    £on(ionl888.  The  Society. 

Physical  Society.    Proceedings.  Vol.  XI.   Part  3.   8vo.    London 

1888.  The  Society. 

Royal  Medical  and    Chirurgical    Society.     Proceedings.    Nevir 

Series.    No.  19.   8yo.  London  1888.  The  Society. 

Boyal  Microscopical  Society.    Jonmal.    1888.    Parts  3-4.    Svo. 

London.  The  Society. 

Zoological  Society.   Proceedings.  1888.   Parts  2-3.  8yo.  London. 

The  Society. 
Naples: — Beale  Accademia  delle  Scienze  Fisiche  e  Matematiehe. 

Atti.     Ser.  2.     Vols.  I-II.     4to.    Napoli  1888;    Rendioontf». 

1887.     Gennaio — Dicembre.  4to.  Napolu 

The  Academy. 
Paris  :~Biblioth^ue  du  D^pdt  de  la  Gkierre.     Catalogue.     Tome. 

rV-V.   8vo.  Paris  1886-87.  M.  le  Ministre  de  la  Guerre. 

Pesth  : — Magyar  TndomAnyos  Acad6mia.     Almanach,  1886,  1887 ; 

Archeeologiai    £rtesit6,    1885,    Eotet    V.     Szdm  8-6.   1886, 

Kotet  VI.  Szdm  1-6.   1887,  Kotet  VII.  Szam  1-2 ;  Archoolo- 

giai  K6zlem6nyek.  Kotet  XIV-XV;  Bulletin,  1885-86,  4r-.«> ; 

Eml6kbesz6dek.  Kotet  IIL  Szdm  3-10.  K(5tet  IV.  Szdm  1-5 ; 

firtekez^sek  (Nyelvtudom&nyi).  Kotet  XII.  Szdm  6-12.  Kotet 

XIII.    Sz&m  1-12;   ^rlekez^ek  (Mathematikai),  Kotet  XI. 

Szdm  10.    Ktttet  XII.    SziLm  1-11.    Kiitet  XIIL    SzAm  1-2; 

firtekez^sek  (Tdrsadalmi).  Kotet  VIL  Sz&m  10.  Kotet  VIII. 

Sz&m  1-10.  Kotet  X.  Szdm  1 ;  £rtekez^sek  (Term^szettudo- 

mAnyi).     Kotet  XIV.     Szam  9.     Kotet    XV.     Sz4m    1-19. 

Kotet  XVI.    SzAm  1-6.   Kotet  XVII.  Sz4m  1;   firtekez^sek 

(Tort^nettudomdnyi).  Kotet  XII.  Sz4m  3,  6-10.  Kotet  XIII. 

Szim  1-4.      Ertesit6je.     1885,  Szdm  3-6.     1886,  Szdm  1-7. 

1887,  Szdm  1-3 ;  Ethnologische  Mittheilungen.    1887,  Heft  1  ; 

^Ivkonyv.  1886 ;   Mathematikai  6a  Term^sz.    £rtesitd.   Kotet 

III.  Fiizet  6-9.     Kotet  IV.  Fuzet  1-9.     Kotet  V.  Piizet  1-5 ; 

Mathematikai  6s  Tei  m6sz.  Kozlem^nyek.     Kotet  XX.     Kotet 
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Transactions  (eo^Uinued). 

XXI.  Bz&m  1-5.  Mathematdsche  ond  Natarwissenschaftliche 
Berichte.  Bd.  III-IV ;  NyelvtudomAnyi  Kozlem^nyek.  Kotefc 
XIX.  Fttzet  2-7.  KOtet  XX.  Fiizet  1-2 ;  Ungarische  Revue. 
1885,  Helle  8-10.  1886,  Hefte  1-7.  With  Bundiy  volumes  on 
Literary,  Political,  and  Historical  subjects. 

The  Academy. 
Sydney : — Royal  Society  of  New  Sooth  Wales.     Journal  and  Pro- 
ceedings. Vol.  XXI.  1886.  8vo.  Sydney  1888.       The  Society. 
University.     Calendar.    1888.   8vo.    Sydney.        The  University. 
Tokio : — Imperial  University,  College  of  Science.   Journal.  Vol.  II. 
Parts  1-3.  4to.     Tdkyo  1888 ;  Mitteiiangen  aus  der  Medicin- 
isohen  Faoultat.    Bd.  I.    No.  2.  4to.     Tokio  1888. 

The  UmVorsity. 
Seismological  Society  of  Japan.     Transactions.    Vol.  XII.     8vo. 
Yokohama  1888.  The  Society. 

Vienna: — K.K.  Zoologisch-Botanische Qesellschaft.  Verhandlungen. 
Jahrg.  1888.    Hefte  1-2.    8vo.     Wien,  The  Society. 

Wellington : — New  Zealand  Institute.     Transactions  and  Proceed- 
ings.  Vol.  XX.   8vo.     Wellington  IS8S.  The  Institute. 


Observations  and  Reports. 

Berlin : — Commission  fiir  die  Beobachtung  des  Venus-Durchgangs. 
Die  Veuus-Durchgange  1874  und  1882.  Bericht  Uber  die 
Deutschen  Beobaohtungen.   Bd.  III.   4to.   Berlin  1888. 

The  Commission. 

Konigl.  Stemwarte.  Berliner  Astronomisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  1890. 

8vo.     Berlin  1888.  The  Observatory. 

Bordeaux : — Observatoire.  Annales.  Tome  11.  4to.  Bordeaux  1887. 

The  Obsei'vatoiy. 
Canada : — Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey.  Annual  Report. 

1886.  8vo.    Montreal  1887.  The  Survev. 

• 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : — Cape  Observatory.  Meridian  Observations, 
1882-84.  8vo.  London  1887 ;  Annals  of  the  Cape  Observatory. 
Vol.  II.  Part  2.   4to.    [London']  1885.  The  Observatory. 

Cordoba: — Oficina  Meteorol6gica  Argentina.  Anales.  Tomo  VI. 
4to.  Btienos  Aires  1888.  The  Office. 

Greenwich: — ^Royal Observatory.  Observations.  1886.  4to.  London 
1888 ;  Spectroscopic  and  Photographic  Results,  1886-87.  4to. 
London ;  Astronomical  Results,  1886.  4to.  London ;  Magnetical 
and  Meteorological  Observations,  1886.  4 to.  London ;  Rates  of 
Chflonoflieters  on  Trial  for  Purchase  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 

1887,  July  2,  to  1888,  January  21.  4to.  London  1888. 

The  Observatory. 
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India: — Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India.  Acconnt  of 
Operations.  Vol.  X.  [Two  copies.]  4to.  Dehra  Dun  1887 ; 
General  Report,  1886-87.     Folio.     Galcutia  1888. 

The  Snrvey. 

International  Polar  Expeditions.  Die  Internationale  Polarfor- 
Bchnng  1882-83.  Beobachtnngs-ErgebniRse  der  Norwegiw^ben 
Polarstation  Bossekop  in  Alten.  Thiel  II.  4to.  Chrigtiania 
1888.  The  Meteorological  Office. 

Kew : — Royal  Gardens.  Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information. 
No.  18.    8vo.    London  1888.  The  Director. 

Kiel : — Commission  znr  Untersucbung  der  Deutscben  Meere. 
Ergebnisse  der  Beobacbtnngsstationen.  Jahrg.  1888.  Hefte 
1-6.     Obi.  4to.     Berlin  1888.  The  Commission. 

Lisbon: — Observatorio  do  Infante  D.  Lniz.  Annnes.  188^H4. 
Folio.  Lishoa  1886-87;  Humidade  do  Ar  em  Lisboa.  1836- 
1880.   Folio.  LUhoa  1688.  The  Observatory. 

London  : — Army  Medical  Department.  Report,  1886.  8vo.    London 

1888.  The  Department. 

Stationery  Office.   Report  on  the  >Scienti6c  Results  of  the  Voyage 

of  H.M.S.  "  Challenger."  Zoology.  Vols.  XXIII-XXVII.  4to. 

Lomlon  1888.  The  Office. 

Marseilles: — Commission  Met^orologique  du  D6partement  des 
Bouches-du-Rhdne.  Balletin  Annuel.  Ann^  1-5.  4to.  Mar- 
seille 1883-87.  The  Commission. 

Milan: — Reale  Osservstorio  di  Brera.  Pabblicazioni.  Num.  33. 
4to.     Milano  1888.  The  Observatory. 


Anderson  (R.  J.)     Notes  on  Two  ScapuleB.     8vo.  [London^  1888. 

The  Author. 
Assier  (A.  d*)     Note  sur  le  Transformisme.  Svo.     Foix  [1888]. 

The  Author. 

Berth elot  (M.),  For.  Mem.  R.S.     Collection  des  anciens  Alchimistes 

Grecs.     Livr.  2      4to.  Pans  1888.  The  Author. 

Blanford  (W.  T.),  F.R.S.     The  Fauna  of  British  India,  including 

Ceylon  and  Burma.     Part  I.     Mammalia.     8vo.  London  1888. 

The  Author. 

Borchardt  (C.  W.)     G^sammelte  Werke.    Herausg.  von  G.  Hettner. 

4to.  ^erZin  1888.  The  Berlin  Academy. 

Brandis  (Sir  D.),  F.R.S.     Notes  on  Forest  management  in  Germany. 

Folio.     Lovdon  1888.  The  India  Office. 

Bruce   (A.  T.)     Observations   on   the  Embryology   of    Insects   and 

Arachnids.     4to.  Baltimore  1887. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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Carrathers  (Rev.  G.  T.)  The  Planets  upon  Cardioides.  [Six  copies.] 
4to.  JRoorkee  1888.  The  Author. 

Camana  (A.  A.)  Remains  of  an  ancient  Greek  Bailding  discovered 
in  Malta  in  February,  1888.     Folio.  Valetta.  The  Author. 

Caachy  (A.)  CEuvres  Completes.  S^r.  T.  Tome  VI.  4to.  Paris 
1888.  L* Academic  des  Sciences. 

Colenso  (W.),  F.R.S.  Papers  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
New  Zealand  Institute.  Vol.  XX,  1887.  8vo.  [Wellington]; 
Anniversary  Address  to  the  Hawke*s  Bay  Philosophical  Institute. 
8vo.  Napier  1888.  The  Author. 

Doberck  (W.)  Telc^aphic  Determination  pf  the  Longitude  of 
Haiphong.     8vo.  London  1888.  The  Author. 

Folmer  (N.)  R6bns  sur  la  Lnmi^re,  Tlmage  et  les  Couleurs  Pris- 
matiqucs.     8vo.  Qrovingue  1888.  The  Author. 

Foster  (M.),  F.R.S.  A  Text  Book  of  Physiology.  5th  edit.  Part  1. 
8vo.  London  1888.  The  Author. 

Galloway  (W.)     Shot-firing  in  Mines.    Part  3.     8vo.   [Cardijf\  1888. 

The  Author. 

Gegenbaur  (C),  For.  Mem.  R.S.  Lehrbuch  der  Anatomic  des 
Menschen.     Dritte  Auflage.  8 vo.  Leipzig  1 888.  The  Author. 

Hartig  (R.)  and  Weber  (R.)  Das  Holz  der  Rothbuche.  8vo.  Berh'n 
1888.  With  fourteen  Pamphlets  in  8vo.  and  4to.,  by  Prof.  R. 
Hartig.  Prof.  Harh'g. 

Hinde  (G.  J.)  Spitzbergen  Chert- Deposits.  8vo.  ZorwZon  1888 ;  On 
some  New  Species  of  IJruguaya.     8vo.  London  1888. 

The  Author. 

Jones  (T.  R.),  F.R.S.  Notes  on  the  Palaeozoic  Bivalved  Entomostraca. 
On  some  Silurian  Ostracoda  from  Gothland.  8vo.  [Londonl 
1888 ;  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  (British  Association)  on 
the  Fossil  Phyllopoda  of  the  Palaeozoic  Rocks,  1887.  8vc.  London 
[1888].  Prof.  Jones. 

Kempe  (H.  R.)  Handbook  of  Electrical  Testing.  4th  edit.  8vo. 
London  1887.  The  Author. 

Klein  (F.),  For  Mem.  R.S.  Resolution  de  Tltlquation  du  Vingt- 
Septieme  Degr6.  4to.  Paris  [1888]  ;  with  three  other  Excerpts 
in  8vo.  The  Author. 

KoUiker  (A.),  For.  Mem.  R.S.     Die  Entwicklung  des  Menschlichen 
•     Nagels.     8vo.     WUrzhurg  1888.  The  Author. 

KUstner  (F.)  Neue  Methode  zur  Bestimmung  der  Aberrations- 
Constante  nebst  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Veriinderlichkeit  der 
PolhOhe.     4to.  Berlin  1888.  The  Author. 

Lawes  (Sir  J.  B.),  F.R.S.  Memoranda  of  the  Field  and  other  Experi- 
ments at  Rothamsted,  June,  1888.     4to.  London. 

Sir  J.  B.  Tjawes,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 

Lemoine  (£.)  and  Yigari^  (E.)     Note  sur  les  Elements  Brocardiens. 
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8vo.  Paris  1888.     With  aix  Pamphlets  bj  M.  E.  Lemoine  in  8vo. 

and  4to.  M.  Lemoine. 

Mann  (H.)     Features  of  Sooiety  in  Old  and^ew  England.     Sm.  4to. 

Fravidence  1885.  The  Author. 

Marinny   (L.)      Note  k  propoB  des   "  Ganaux "   de   Mars.      [Two 

copies.]     8vo.  Paris  1888.  The  Author. 

MensWugghe  (6.  van  der)     Qaelqnes  Mots  but  ma  Th^rie  du  Filage 

de  rUuile.   8vo.  Bruxelles  1888 ;  Causerie  sur  la  Tension  Super- 

ficielle.     8yo.  [BruxeUes']  1888.  The  Author. 

Mueller  (Baron  F.  von),  F.R.S.     Iconography  of  Australian  Species 

of  Acacia  and  Cognate  Genera.     Decades  9-11.    4to.   Melbowme 

1888.  The  Government  of  Victoria. 

Ormay  (A.)     Supplementa  Faunas  Goleopterorum  in  Transsilvania. 

8vo.     Nagy-Szeben  1888.  The  Author. 

Parlatore  (F.)     Flora  Italiana,  continuata  da  T.  Garuel.     Vol.  YIII. 

Parte  1.     Svo.     Firenze  1888.  Prof.  Garuel. 

Rhode  (B.  T.)     A  Practicable  Decimal  System  for  Great  Britain  and 

her  Golonies.     8yo.  London  1888.  The  Author. 

Sherborn  (G.  D.)     A  Photograph  of  an  Engraved  Portrait  of  the 

Naturalist  Soldani.     8vo.;    Bibliography  of   the   Foraminifera, 

1865-1888.     8vo.  London.  Mr.  Sherborn. 

Sylvester  (J.  J.),  F.B.S.     Lectures  on  the  Theory  ol  Beciprocants, 

delivered  before  rhe  University  of  Oxford,  1886.  4to.  IBaUimore.'] 

The  Author. 
Symons  (G.  J.),  F.B.S.     British  Bainfall,  1887.    8vo.    London  1888. 

Mr.  Symons,  F.R.S. 
Thomas  (A.  P.  W.)     Beport  on  the  Eruption  of  Tarawera  and  Boto- 

mabana,  N.Z.     8vo.  Wellington  1888.  The  Author. 

Weyer  (G.  D.  E.)     Bereohnung  der  Deviation  der  Schiffskompasse. 

8vo..  Berlin  1888.  The  Author. 

Wolf  (R.)     Astronomischo  Mittheilungen.     Mai  1888.    8vo.    Zurich. 

Prof.  Wolf. 


The  Original  Illustrations  to  He^v son's  work  on  the  Lymphatic  System. 

Folio.  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson,  Philadelphia. 

Bronze  Medal,  awarded  by  the  Amsterdam  Academy  in  Latin  Verse 

competition.  The  Academy. 
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November  22, 1888. 

Professor  Q.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

In  porsnance  of  the  Statutes,  notice  was  given  from  the  Chair  of 
the  ensuing  Anniversary  Meeting,  and  the  list  of  Officers  and  Council 
nominated  for  election  was  read  as  follows : — 

PreMent. — Professor  George  Gabriel  Stokes,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Treoiurer. — John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

0  I     '         f  Professor  Michael  Foster,  M.A.,  M.D. 
aecreUkTies.—  |  ^^^  ^^^  Rayleigh,  M. A^  D.CJL. 

Foreign  Secretary. — Prof essor  Alexander  William  Williamson,  LL.D. 

Other  Membere  of  the  Council. — Professor  Henry  Edward  Armstrong, 
Ph.D. ;  Henry  Bowman  Brady,  F.G.S. ;  Charles  Baron  Clarke,  M.A. ; 
William  Huggins,  D.C.L. ;  John  Whitaker  Hulke,  F.R.C.S. ;  Pro- 
fessor John  W.  Jadd,  F.G.S. ;  Edward  Emanuel  Klein,  M.D. ;  Pro- 
fessor E.  Bay  Lankester,  M.A. ;  Professor  Herbert  McLeod,  F.I.C. ; 
Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.,  D.C.L. ;  William  Pole,  Mus.  Doc. ;  William 
Henry  Preece,  M.I.C.E. ;  Sir  Henry  E.  Eoscoe,  D.C.L. ;  Edward 
John  Bouth,  D.Sc. ;  Professor  Arthur  William  Riicker,  M.A. ; 
William  James  Lloyd  Wharton,  Capt.  R.N. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table  and  thanks  ordered 
for  them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  **  On  the  Specific  Heats  of  Gases  at  Constant  Volume. 
(Preliminary  Note.)"  By  J.  JOLY,  M.A.,  B.E.  Communi- 
cated by  Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  F.R.S.  Received 
July  21,  1888. 

1  have  found  it  possible  to  obtain  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  at  con- 
stant volume  by  means  of  the  steam  calorimeter,*  the  values  obtained 
being,  I  believe,  reliable  as  close  approximations  to  the  true  values. 

•  "  On  the  Method  of  Condensation  in  Calorimetry  "  (by  J.  Joly)  "  Roy.  Soc. 
ProQ.,*  Tol.  41,  p.  352;  and  "  Ueber  das  Dampfcalorimeter "  (von  B.  Bunsen), 
*  Wiedemann's  Annalen/  vol.  31,  p.  1. 

TOL.  XLV.  D 
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The  first  method  of  procedure  adopted  was  to  compress  by  means  of 
a  pump  a  certain  qnantitj  of  dry  air  into  a  thin  copper  sphere,  the 
sphere  being  then  closed  by  a  screw  valve.  The  quantity  of  gas  in 
the  sphere  is  ascertained  by  weighing. 

The  sphere  is  now  hung  in  the  calorimeter,  suspended  from  a 
delicate  balance,  reading  to  one-tenth  of  a  milligram,  and  its  thermal 
capacity  determined  in  a  certain  number  of  experiments.  The  gas  is 
then  released,  and  the  sphere  further  exhausted  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump,  sealed,  and  its  thermal  capacity  again  determined  in  a  number 
of  experiments.  This  allows  of  a  computation  of  the  thermal  capacity 
of  the  contained  g^. 

This  method  I  at  first  used,  but  as  in  dealing  with  the  effect  on  the 
weighings,  due  to  the  transference  of  so  bulky  a  body  from  air  to 
steam,  much  troublesome  calcnlation  and  risk  of  error  was  involved,  I 
modified  it  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Two  spheres  are  prepared,  alike  with  respect  to  external  volume, 
and  approximately  of  the  same  weight.  The  thermal  capacities  of 
these  are  compared  in  a  double  calorimeter,  being  suspended  one 
from  each  arm  of  a  short  beam  balance.  If  their  thermal  capacities 
are  not  alike  a  calculated  weight  of  copper  wire  is  introduced  into 
that  of  least  thermal  capacity.  They  are  in  this  way  brought  to  have 
the  same  thermal  capacity,  so  that  in  an  experiment  on  the  empty 
spheres  there  is  no  efPect  on  the  balance. 

One  of  these  is  now  pumped  full  of  air,  and  the  specific  heats  of  the 
spheres  again  compared.  The  weight  of  condensation  now  obtained  is 
that  due  to  the  gas  alone.  It  is  evident  that  many  sources  of  error 
obtaining  in  the  former  method  are  removed  in  the  latter.  The 
results  obtained  are  also  far  more  consistent  one  with  another.  In  this 
case  the  specific  heat  is  calculated  directly  on  the  formula  given  in 
my  paper  on  the  steam  calorimeter — 

s=       '"^ 


where  X  is  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  ti;  the  weight  of  steam  condensed 
by  the  gas,  W  the  weight  of  gas,  and  ^  ^  the  extremes  of  tempera- 
tare  obtaining.  S  so  calculated  may  be  subject  to  some  slight  correc- 
tions, which  I  will  not  here  enter  into. 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  only  dealt  with  air,  but  I  have  made  pre- 
parations for  resuming  shortly  my  work,  dealing  with  other  gases, 
over  critical  temperatures  if  possible  in  some  cases,  and  making  con- 
firmatory experiments  on  air  and  also  in  extension  of  those  given 
below. 

The  spheres  used  are  about  67  cm.  internal  diameter;  volume 
I58'5  c.c.  They  weigh  about  92*2  grams.  That  containing  the  air  is 
tested  hydraulically  to  1000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
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Table  I. 

Weight  of  Air  in  the  Sphere  =  5*4816  grammes. 
PresBure  at  100°  C.  about  27,700  mm.  of  Mercury. 

W 
Density  =  ^  **  003458. 
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No. 

ti- 

^. 

A. 

10. 

Sp.  heat. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

14-93 
16-52 
14*94 
16-28 
15-18 

100-24 
100*17 
100  15 
100-15 
100-22 

536*3 
536-4 
536-4 
536-4 
536-4 

0*1536  . 

0*1507 

0*1547 

0*1513 

0-1550 

0- 17615 
0*17629 
0  17766 
0  -17653 
0  17835 

Mean 

0-17699 

Table  II. 

Weight  of  Air  in  the  Sphere  =  4-3084  grammes. 
Pressure  at  100**  C.  about  21,800  mm.  of  Mercury. 

W 

Density  =  y  =  0027182. 


No. 

'i. 

tr 

A. 

10. 

Sp.  beat. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

16-10 
16-20 
16-88 
15*20 
16*69 

100*22 
100-83 
100-33 
100  15 
100  -12 

536*4 
536*3 
536-3 
536*4 
536*4 

0  1194 
0  1222 
0  1182 
0*1199 
0*1188 

0*17672 
0*17868 
0  17631 
0*17572 
0*17728 

Mean 

0*17694 

Table  III. 

Weight  of  Air  in  Sphere  =  3*1357  grammes. 
Pressure  at  100*  C.  about  15,890  mm.  of  Mercury. 

W 

Density  =  ^  =  0*019784. 


No. 

<i. 

tt- 

A. 

10. 

Sp.  heat. 

1 
2 
3 

15*88 
16*69 
16*43 

100-07 
100-06 
100-04 

536-5 
536*5 
536*5 

10870 
0*0853 
0  -0876 

0*17680 
0*  17506 
0  17926 

Mean 

0  -17704 
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These,  it  is  seen,  afford  a  result  abore  that  theoretically  assigned  to 
air  at  constant  volnme  (0*1684).  They  differ  too  somewhat  irom  some 
experiments  made  by  the  first-described  method,  are  somewhat  lower 
than  their  mean,  bat  the  consistency  displayed  thronghont  in  the 
thirteen  experiments  given,  especially  in  Tables  I  and  11,  leads  me  to 
give  these  numbers  as  probably  a  close  approximation  to  the  true 
value.  One  point  is  at  any  rate  brought  out  clearly,  that  is,  that  the 
surmise  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  at  constant  volume  was  a  quan- 
tity independent  of  pressure — a  surmise  based  partly  on  the  constancy 
of  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure — ^would  appear  to  be  correct. 
The  values  in  the  three  tables,  calculated  simply  on  the  weights  of 
gas  dealt  with  in  each  set  of  experiments,  show  results  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  great  variations  of  pressure  and  density  obtaining, 
the  weight  of  condensation  simply  falling  off  with  the  decrease  in  the 
weight  of  gas,  till  in  the  third  table  to  is  beginning  to  feel  the  errors 
incidental  to  the  considerable  mass  of  the  spheres  and  to  give  more 
variable  results.  I  have  prepared  very  thin  light  spheres  with  a  view  to 
continue  the  experiments  to  lower  pressures  with  less  danger  of  error. 

The  cause  of  the  excess  in  the  value  obtained  above  the  theoretical 
is  not  apparent,  especially  in  view  of  the  independence  of  pressure 
displayed.  The  experiments  embodied  in  the  three  tables  were  made 
indeed  upon  the  one  sample  of  air — some  being  liberated  after  the 
first  five  experiments,  and  so  on — ^bat  this  had  been  dried  through 
three  calcium  chloride  tubes  and  two  large  U -tubes  of  phosphorus 
pentoxide  before  passing  into  the  pump.  Between  the  pump  and  the 
sphere  it  passed  througli  a  brass  tube  stuffed  with  asbestos  which 
had  been  previously  heated  to  redness.  The  object  of  this  is  to  guard 
against  oil  being  carried  from  the  pump  into  the  sphere. 

My  first  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  air  at  constant  volume 
was  effected  on  the  13th  of  April  of  this  present  year.  It  was 
made  by  the  method  described  in  the  beginning  of  this,  note,  at  a 
pressure  somewhat  higher  than  that  at  which  the  experiments  of 
Table  I  were  effected.  This  experiment  gave  as  a  result  the  specific 
heat  of  air  to  be  017565. 

Note.    October  18. 

Subsequent  more  extended  experiments  have  shown  me  that  this 
condition  was  not  absolutely  fulfilled.  A  small  reduction  of  the  values 
recorded  for  the  specific  heat  of  air  is  necessary  on  this  account,  but 
insufficient  to  affect  any  remarks  made  in  this  note.  Successive 
experiments  on  the  empty  spheres,  I  may  observe,  are  sufficiently 
consistent  one  with  another  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  values 
recorded  by  me  are  not  probably  affected  to  the  extent  of  one  per 
cent,  by  errors  on  the  calorific  capacities  of  the  spheres. 
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II.  "Report  of  Researches  on  8ili<50ii  Compounds  and  their 
Derivatives.  Part  I."  By  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Dublin. 
Received  September  27,  1888. 

The  present  investigation  was  nndertaken  sorae  years  ago  with  a 
view  to  examine  tbe  action  of  the  silicon  haloids — bnt  more  especially 
of  silicon  tetrabromide — on  various  compounds  containing  nitrogen,  as 
our  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  silicon  and  nitrogen  is  extremely 
limited. 

It  was  ascertained  at  an  early  stage  of  the  inquiry  that  the  bromide 
of  silicon  is  much  superior  to  the  chloride  as  a  reagent  with  nitre- 
^nised  compounds,  but  since  the  bromide  had  apparently  not  been 
obtained  in  any  quantity  even  by  its  discoverer,  Serullas,  considerable 
time  had  to  be  devoted  to  working  out  a  method  for  the  production 
of  a  sufficiently  large  supply  of  this  material. 

In  the  purification  of  the  crude  tetrabromide  a  new  chlorobromide*  of 
silicon  was  discovered,  which  boils  at  141  **  C.  This  proved  to  be  the 
compound  SiClBr3,  which  was  required  to  complete  the  series  ot 
possible  chlorobromides  of  silicon. 

The  first  group  of  nitrogen  compounds  subjected  to  the  action  of 
silicon  tetrabromide  included  the  primary  thiooarbamide  or  sulphur 
area,  obtained  by  the  author  in  1869,  and  the  allyl-,  phenyl-,  and 
diphenyl-thiocarbamides. 

All  these  are  shown  to  unite  with  silicon  tetrabromide  and  afford 
the  highly  condensed  compounds — 

(H^NjCS)eSiBr4, 
(CsH6,HsN2CS)8SiBr„ 
(CeH5,H3N2CS)8SiBr„ 
((CeH5)2H8N2CS)9SiBr,. 

These  are  more  or  less  vitreous  solids,  with  the  exception  of  thr 
allylic  compound,  which  is  a  transparent  and  singularly  viscous 
liquid.     All  are  dissolved  and  decomposed  by  water  and  by  alcohol. 

The  action  of  alcohol  on  the  compound  (H4N2CS)8SiBr4,  was 
studied  in  detail,  and  it  is  shown  that  not  only  do  ethyl  bromide, 
thiocyanate,  and  diethylic  silicate  result,  but  that  the  representatives 
of  two  new  classes  of  thiooarbamide  derivatives  are  formed. 

*  The  chlorine  required  for  the  production  of  this  compound  was  derired  from 
the  crude  bromine  (which  always  contains  chloride  of  bromine)  used  in  preparing 
the  tetrabromide. 
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The  first  of  these  is  a  beantif  al  tetrathioearhamide  compound,  whose 
f ormnla  proved  to  be 

(H5N5,CS)4NBr, 
which  may  obvionsly  .be  written 

This  body  separates  from  alcohol  in  fine  masses  of  crystals  resembling 
sea  anemones  in  appearance,  which  melt  at  173 — 174^,  and  begin  to 
decompose  at  178—180^.  The  synthesis  of  this  substance  was 
effected  by  heating  ammonium  bromide  with  thiocarbamide. 

Several  homologues  of  the  above  tetrathiocarhamidammonium  hro- 
niide  were  produced  by  synthetic  methods;  some  of  these  contain 
chlorine  or  iodine  instead  of  bromine.  The  following  are  examples  of 
the  compounds  formed  in  the  course  of  this  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion : — 

(H^N5,CS)^H^NBr, 

(H^NgCSj^H^NCl, 

(H4N5,CS)^H^NI, 

(H,N3CS),(CH3)H,NBr, 

(H,N3CS)4(C2H6)2HaNBr, 

(H^NaCS)^(C8H5)3HNCl. 

By  the  action  of  silver  nitrate  on  the  tetrathiocarhamidammonium 
bromide  the  crystalline  dithiocarhamide  compound  with  silver  bromide 
was  obtained — 

(H^NaCS)2AgBr. 

This  was  subsequently  produced  by  the  direct  union  of  thiocarbamide 
with  the  pnre  silver  haloid.     The  compound — 

(H4N5,CS)3AgCl 

was  also  obtained  in  fine  crystals,  as  were  other  similar  substances. 

A  trtthiocarhamide  compound  is  also  formed  during  the  action  of 
ethyl  alcohol  on  (H^N2CS)gSiBr4,  but  it  is  much  more  soluble  than 
that  which  first  separates.  It  is  also  crystalline,  and  its  analysis 
and  reactions  lead  to  the  formula — 

(HBN3CS)3Br,C2H6Br. 

Hitherto  only  mono-  and  di-thiocarbamide  derivatives  have  been 
known ;  but  the  results  above  stated  in  outline  prove  that  tri-  and 
tetra- thiocarbamide  compounds  are  formed  in  presence  of  silicon 
tetrabromide  and  certain  other  agents,  which  latter  form  addition 
products  with  the  condensed  amide. 
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So  far,  cases  were  only  dealt  with  in  which  silicon  tetrabromide 
combined  with  nitrogenised  groups  without  loss  of  its  halogen.  The 
next  stage  of  the  inquiry  involved  the  investigation  of  certain  inter- 
actions in  which  the  tetrabromide  loses  all  its  halogen.  One  of  the 
chief  results  obtained  in  that  direction  forms  the  subject  of  a  sepa- 
rate communication  which  accompanies  this  Beport. 


III.  **  Preliminary  Note  on  a  Silico-organic  Compound  of  a  New 
Type."  By  J.  Emerson  Reynolds,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Chemistiy,  University  of  Dublin.  Received  September 
27,  1888. 

The  subject  of  this  note  is  a  fine  crystalline  substance,  and  is  the 
first  well-defined  compound  yet  known  in  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  silicon  is  in  direct  and  exclusive  union  with  the 
nitrogen  of  amidic  groups.  Its  analysis  and  mode  of  formation  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  silicotetrapheivylamide, 

NHCHj. 

g'X'NHCeHa 


<^NHC.H 


s 


NHCH. 

This  body  is  produced  when  silicon  tetrabromide  (or  the  tetra- 
chloride) is  added  to  excess  of  aniline,  diluted  with  three  or  four 
volumes  of  benzene.  Aniline  hydrobromate  (or  hydrochlorate)  is  a 
secondary  product  of  interaction  and  separates,  being  insoluble  in 
benzene.  If  aniline  be  in  excess  throughout  the  operation,  the  whole 
of  the  halogen  precipitates  as  aniline  salt,  and  there  remains  in 
solution  impure  silicotetraphenylamide.  If  aniline  be  not  in  excess,  a 
bromo-compound  is  obtained  analogous  to  Harden's  rather  ill*  defined 
chlorinated  product. 

Distillation  from  a  water-bath  readily  removes  benaene  from  the 
solution,  and  a  liquid  remains  which  solidifies  after  some  time  to  a 
yellowish  mass.  The  latter  dissolves  in  warm  carbon  disulphide 
leaving  a  residue  containing  some  thiocarbanilide,  and  cautious  evapo- 
ration of  the  solution  leads  to  the  separation  of  magnificent  crystals  of 
the  silicon  compound.  These  form  chiefly  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
as  they  are  specifically  lighter  than  the  solution. 

When  twice  recrystallised  from  carbon  disulphide,  the  substance  is 
obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.* 

*  A  large  quantity  was  prepared  in  June  last,  and  about  50  grams  of  the  pure 
oomponnd  were  exhibited  on  September  11th,  in  Section  B,  daring  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Bath. 
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Tbe  crystals  of  siliooteiraphenylamide  are  perfectly  colonrless  sbort 
prisms  of  considerable  size.  Tbey  melt  at  136—137°  to  a  transparent 
liquid,  wbieb  can  be  beated  to  210^  without  decomposition.  On 
•cooling  this  liquid  solidifies  to  a  transparent  glass  which,  like  tbe 
original  crystals,  can  be  easily  decomposed  by  water. 

If  silicotetraphenylamide  be  heated  under  diminished  pressure 
(about  80  mm.),  it  affords  a  distillate  of  aniline,  and  leaves  a  residue 
which  seems  to  be  the  silicon  analogue  of  carhodiphenyUmide ;  but 
the  latter  has  not  yet  been  completely  analysed. 

The  detailed  invesl^gation  of  the  new  substance  and  its  denvatiyes 
is  in  active  progress,  and  promises  to  throw  light  on  the  hitherto 
obscure  relations  of  silicon  and  nitrogen. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  homologues  of  aniline,  and  certain 
other  analogous  nitrogen  compounds,  act  like  excess  of  aniline  on  the 
silioon  haloids,  and  produce  substances  similar  to  the  subject  of  this 
note.     These  reactions  are  also  being  investigated  in  my  laboratory. 


IV.  **  On  the  Magnetisation  of  Iron  and  other  Magnetic  Metals 
in  very  strong  Fields."  By  J.  A,  EwiNG,  B.Sc,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Engineering  in  University  College,  Dundee, 
and  William  Low.    Received  October  29,  1888. 

(Abstract) 

Early  in  1887  the  authors  oomroanicated  to  the  Royal  Society  the 
results  of  experiments  made  by  subjecting  iron  to  strong  magnetic 
force  by  placing  the  sample,  in  the  form  of  a  bobbin  with  a  short 
narrow  neck  and  conical  ends,  between  the  pole-pieces  of  an  electro- 
magnet. The  experiments  have  been  continued  and  extended  by 
using  much  stronger  magnetic  forces  and  by  testing  samples  of  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  various  steels,  as  well  as  wrought  iron  and  cast  iron.  The 
large  magnet  of  the  Edinburgh  Universify  Laboratory,  kindly  lent 
by  Professor  Tait,  was  used  throughout  the  experiments,  and  allowed 
the  authors  to  effect  a  high  concentration  of  the  magnetic  force  by 
using  bobbins  the  necks  of  which  had  a  cross-sectional  area  of  (in  some 
cases)  only  -tbW  ^^  ^^  cross-sectional  area  of  the  magnet  cores.  By 
this  means  the  induction  $  was  raised  to  the  following  extreme 
values : — 

In  wrought  iron    45,350  c.g.s. 

„   cast  iron    31,760 

„   Bessemer  steel 39,880 

„  Vickers'  tool  steel    35,820  „ 

„   Hadfield's  manganese  steel. . . .  14,790  „ 

„  nickel 21,070  „ 

„  cobalt 30,210  „ 


»» 
»» 
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The  indnction  was  measnred  bj  means  of  a  coil  consisting  of  a 
ffingle  lajer  of  very  fine  wire  wotind  upon  the  central  neck  of  the 
bobbin.  Outside  of  this  coil,  at  a  definite  distance  from  it,  a  second 
coil  was  wound,  and  the  magnetic  force  was  determined  in  the  annular 
space  between  the  two.  In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Manchester 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  the  authors  showed  that  if  the 
force  so  measured  could  be  proved  to  have  the  same  value  as  the 
magnetic  force  within  the  metal  neck  itself,  it  would  follow  that 
the  intensity  of  magnetism  ^  had  begun  to  diminish  under  the 
action  of  excessively  strong  fields,  in  the  manner  which  MaxwelVs 
extension  of  the  Weber- Ampere  theory  of  molecular  magnets  antici- 
pates. In  the  present  paper  the  authors  discuss  at  some  length  the 
question  of  how  far  the  magnetic  force  within  the  metal  is  fairly 
measurable  by  the  magnetic  force  in  the  ring  of  surronnding  air,  and 
they  show  that  with  the  form  of  cones  originally  used  the  force 
within  the  metal  must  have  been  less  than  the  force  outside,  by  an 
amount  probably  sufficient  to  explain  the  apparent  decrease  of  |. 
The  form  of  cone  suited  to  give  a  uniform  field  of  force  with  sensibly 
the  same  value  in  the  metal  neck  and  round  it  is  investigated  ;  and 
experiments  are  described  in  which  the  condition  necessary  for  a 
nuiform  field  was  satisfied.  The  results  of  these  experiments  are 
conclusive  in  showing  that  no  considerable  change  cakes  place  in  the 
value  of  J  (in  wrought  iron)  when  the  magnetic  force  is  varied  from 
about  2000  to  20000  c.g.s.  units.  Throughout  this  range  of  force,  the 
intensity  of  magnetism  has  a  sensibly  constant  value  of  about  1700  c.g.s. 
units,  which  is  to  be  accepted  as  the  saturation  value  for  wrought 
iron.  The  term  saturation  may  be  properly  applied  in  speaking  of 
the  intensity  of  magnetism,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
degree  to  which  the  magnetic  induction  may  be  raised. 

To  produce  the  greatest  concentration  of  force  upon  the  central 
neck,  the  converging  pole  faces  should  have  the  form  of  cones,  with 
a  (K)mmon  vertex  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  with  a  semi -vertical 
angle  of  54*  44'.  This  form,  however,  does  not  give  a  uniform  field 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vertex.  To  secure  that,  the  condition  is 
that  d«F/e2x*,  d^Ffdy^,  and  d^Yjdz^  shall  vanish,  F  being  the  magnetic 
force  at  the  vertex,  which  is  due  mainly  to  the  free  magnetism 
distributed  over  the  pole  faces.  The  condition  for  a  uniform  field  is 
satisfied  when  the  cones  have  a  semi- vertical  angle  of  39°  14'.  When 
this  form  is  given  to  the  cones,  the  magnetic  force  in  the  air  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  central  neck  may  be  taken  as  sensibly 
equal  to  the  force  within  the  neck,  and  it  therefore  becomes  practic- 
able to  measure  the  relation  of  the  induction  to  the  force  producing 
it,  that  is  to  say,  the  magnetic  permeability. 

The  greatest  attainable  concentration  may  be  calculated  by  assum- 
ing  the  pole  faces  to  be  saturated,  when  the  cones  are  such  as  to 
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have  maximum  concentrative  power  (semi- vertical  angle  =  54^  44^. 
Under  these  circomstances  the  magnetic  force  at  the  vertex  due  to 
the  free  magnetism  on  the  conical  faces  is — 

18,930  logio  - , 
a 

where  b  is  the  diameter  of  the  poles  at  the  base  of  the  cones,  and 
a  the  diameter  of  the  central  neck. 

The  following  are  probable  values  of  the  intensity  of  magnetism 
when  saturation  is  reached  in  the  particular  metals  examined : — 

Saturation 
value  of  J. 

Wrought  iron    1700 

Cast  iron    1240 

Nickel  (with  0*75  per  cent,  of  iron)  ....  615 

Nickel  (with  0*56  per  cent,  of  iron)  ....  400 

Cobalt  (with  1*66  per  cent,  of  iron) 1300 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  specimens  of  Yickers'  tool  steel, 
and  other  crucible  steels,  Whitworth's  fluid-compressed  steel,  Bessemer 
steel,  Siemens  steel,  and  Hadfield's  manganese  steel.  This  last 
material,  which  is  noted  for  its  extraordinary  impermeability  to  mag- 
netic induction,  was  found  to  have  a  constant  permeability  of  about 
1*4  thronghout  the  range  of  forces  applied  to  it,  namely,  from  2000 
to  nearly  10,000  c.g.s. 

The  results  are  exhibited  graphically  by  curves  drawn  in  Rowland's 
manner  to  show  the  relation  of  the  permeability  to  the  magnetic 
induction.  In  the  highest  field  examined,  the  permeability  of  wrought 
iron  had  fallen  to  about  2. 


V.  *'The  Waves  on  a  rotating  Liquid  Spheroid  of  finite 
EUipticity."  By  G.  H,  Bryan,  B.A.  Commimicated  by 
Professor  G.  H.  Darwin.    Received  November  6,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

The  hydrodynamical  problem  of  finding  the  waves  or  oscillations 
on  a  gravitating  mass  of  liquid  which  when  undisturbed  is  rotating 
as  if  rigid  with  finite  angular  velocity  in  the  form  of  an  ellipsoid  or 
spheroid,  was  first  successfully  attacked  by  M.  Poincar6  in  1885. 

In  his  important  memoir  "  Sur  TJ^quilibre  d*une  Masse  fluide 
animee  d'nn  Mouvement  de  Rotation,"*  Poincar^  has  (§  13)  obtained 
the  differential  equations  for  the  oscillations  of  rotating  liquid,  and 

*  *  Acta  Mathematical*  toI.  7. 
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shown  tliat  bj  a  transformation  of  projection,  the  determination  of 
the  osciUations  of  anj  particnlar  period  is  redncible  to  finding  a  suit- 
able solution  of  Laplace's  equation. 

He  then  applies  Lamp's  functions  to  the  case  of  the  ellipsoid,  show- 
ing that  the  differential  equations  are  satisfied  bj  a  series  of  Lamp's 
functions  referred  to  a  certain  auxiliary  ellipsoid ;  the  boundary  con- 
ditions, however,  involving  ellipsoidal  harmonics  referred  to  both  the 
auxiliary  and  actual  fluid  ellipsoids.  At  the  same  time,  Poincare's 
analysis  does  not  appear  to  admit  of  any  definite  conclusions  being 
formed  as  to  the  nature  and  frequencies  of  the  various  periodic  free 


The  present  paper  contains  an  application  of  Poincar6*s  methods  to 
the  simpler  case  when  the  fluid  ellipsoid  is  one  of  revolution 
(Maclaurin's  spheroid).  The  solution  is  efiected  by  the  use  of  the 
o>rdinary  tesseral  or  zonal  harmonics  applicable  to  the  fluid  spheroid 
and  the  auxiliary  spheroid  required  in  solving  the  differential  equa- 
tion. The  problem  is  thus  freed  from  the  difficulties  attending  the 
use  of  Lamp's  functions,  and  is  further  simplified  by  the  fact  that 
each  independent  solution  contains  harmonics  of  only  one  particular 
deg^ree  and  rank. 

By  substituting  in  the  conditions  to  be  satisfied  at  the  surface  of 
the  spheroid,  we  arrive  at  a  single  boundary  equation.  If  we  are 
treating  the  forced  tides  due  to  a  known  periodic  disturbing  force, 
this  equation  determines  their  amplitude,  and  hence,  the  elevation  of 
the  tide  above  the  mean  surface  of  the  spheroid  at  any  point  at  any 
time.  If  there  be  no  disturbing  force  it  determines  the  frequencies 
of  the  various  free  waves  determined  by  harmonics  of  given  order 
and  rank.  Denoting  by  k  the  ratio  of  the  frequency  of  the  free  waves 
to  twice  the  frequency  of  rotation  of  the  liquid  about  its  axis,  the 
values  of  jc.are  the  roots  of  a  rational  algebraic  equation,  and  depend 
only  on  the  eccentricity  of  the  spheroid  as  well  as  the  degree  and 
rank  of  the  harmonic,  while  the  number  of  different  free  waves  de- 
pends on  the  degree  of  the  equation  in  k.  At  any  instant  the  height 
of  the  disturbance  at  any  point  of  the  surface  is  proportional  to  the 
ooiresponding  surface  harmonic  on  the  spheroid  multiplied  by  the 
central  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane,  and  is  of  the  same  form 
for  all  waves  determined  by  harmonics  of  any  given  degree  and  rank, 
whatever  be  their  frequency,  but  the  motions  of  the  fluid  particles  in 
the  interior  will  differ  in  nature  in  every  case. 

Taking  first  the  case  of  zonal  harmonics  of  the  nth  degree,  we  find 
that  according  aa  n  is  even  or  odd  there  will  be  ^  or  ^(n  +  1), 
different  periodic  motions  of  the  liquid.  These  are  essentially  oscil- 
latory in  character,  and  symmetrical  about  the  axis  of  the  spheroid.  In 
all  bat  one  of  these  the  value  of  <c  is  essentially  less  than  unity,  that  is, 
the  period  is  greater  than  the  time  of  a  semi-revolution  of  the  liquid. 
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Taking  next  tlie  tesseral  harmonics  of  degree  n  and  rank  9,  we  find 
that  they  determine  n  —  «  4-  2  periodic  small  motions.  These  are 
essentially  tidal  waves  rotating  with  varions  angnlar  yelocities  abont  the 
axis  of  the  spheroid,  the  angnlar  velocities  of  those  rotating  in  opposite 
directions  being  in  general  different.  All  bnt  two  of  the  valaes  of  c  are 
nnmericallj  less  than  nnitj,  the  periods  of  the  corresponding  tides  at 
a  point  fixed  relatively  to  the  liqnid  being  greater  than  the  time  of  a 
semi-revolntion  of  the  mass. 

The  mean  angnlar  velocity  of  these  n  —  «  +  2  waves  is  less  than 
that  of  rotation  of  the  mass  by  2/{»(n  —  *  H-  2)}  of  the  latter. 

In  the  two  waves  determined  by  any  sectorial  harmonic,  the  relative 
motion  of  the  liqnid  particles  is  irrotational.  The  harmonics  of 
degree  2  and  rank  1  give  rise  to  a  kind  of  precession,  of  which  there 
are  two. 

I  have  calculated  the  relative  frequencies  of  several  of  the  principal 
waves  on  a  spheroid  whose  eccentricity  is  l/\/2. 

The  qnestion  of  stability  is  next  dealt  with,  it  being  shown  that  in 
the  present  problem,  in  which  the  liqnid  forming  the  spheroid  is  sup- 
posed perfect,  the  criteria  are  entirely  different  from  the  conditions 
of  secular  stability  obtained  by  Poincar^  for  the  case  when  the  liquid 
possesses  any  amount  of  viscosity,  which  latter  depend  on  the  energy 
being  a  minimum.  In  fact  fo^  a  disturbance  initially  determined  by 
any  harmonic  (provided  that  it  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the 
equatorial  plane,  since  for  unsymmetrical  displacements  the  spheroid 
cannot  be  unstable),  the  limits  of  eccentricity  consistent  with  stability 
are  wider  for  a  perfect  liquid  spheroid  than  for  one  possessing  any 
viscosity.  If  we  assume  that  the  disturbed  surface  initially  becomes 
ellipsoidal,  the  conditions  of  stability  fouod  by  the  methods  of  this 
paper  agree  with  those  of  Riemann. 

The  case  when  the  ellipticity,  and  therefore  the  angular  velocity 
are  very  small  is  next  discussed,  it  being  shown  that  all  but  two  of 
the  waves,  or  all  but  one  of  the  oscillations  for  any  particular  har- 
monic become  unimportant,  their  periods  increasing  indefinitely. 

In  the  case  of  those  whose  periods  remain  finite  for  a  non-rotating 
spherical  mass,  the  effect  of  a  small  angular  velocity  w  of  the  liquid 
is  to  cause  them  to  turn  round  the  axis  with  a  velocity  less  than  that 
of  the  liquid  by  w/n. 

Finally  the  methods  of  treating  forced  tides  are  further  discussed. 

The  general  cases  of  a  "  semi-diurnal  '*  forced  tide  or  of  permanent 
deformations  due  to  constant  disturbing  forces  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  some  peculiarities  they  present,  and  the  paper  concludes 
with  examples  of  the  determination  of  the  forced  tides  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  attracting  mass,  first  when  the  latter  moves  in  any 
orbit  about  the  spheroid,  secondly  when  it  rotates  nniformly  abont  the 
spheroid  in  its  equatorial  plane. 
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The  effects  of  sncli  a  body  in  destrojing  the  equilibnum  of  the 
spheroid  when  the  forced  tide  coincides  with  one  of  the  free  tides 
form  the  conclnsion  of  this  paper. 
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November  30,  1888. 

ANNIVERSARY  MEETING. 

Professor  G.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Report  of  the  Auditors  of  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  on  the 

ptti  of  the  Society  was  presented,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  total 

receipts  during  the  past  year,  including  balances  carried  from  the 

preceding  year,  amounted  to  £25,125  188,  6^.  on  the  General  Account, 

and  £17,884  0«.  7(2.  on  account  of  Trust  Funds,  and  that  the  total 

expenditure  in  the  same  period,  including  purchase  of  stock,  amounted 

to  £26,079  Oe.  (^d.  on  the  General  Account,  and  £15,771  \4a.  6d,  on 

account  of  Trust  Funds,  leaving  on  the  General  Account  an  overdrawn 

balance  of  £953  Is,  6(2.,  less  £22  2s,  lid,  petty  cash  in  hand,  and  on 

account  of  Trust  Funds  a  balance  at  the  Bankers'  of  £2,112  Qs,  Id, 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Treasurer  and  Auditors. 
The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  Lists  : — 

Fellows  deceased  since  the  last  Anniversary  (Nov.  30, 1887). 

On  the  Home  List. 


BoxTOws,     Sir     George,     Bart., 

M.D. 
Campbell-Johnston,      Alexander 

Robert. 
Curling,        Thomas        Blizard, 

F.R.CS. 
Farre,  Arthur,  M.D. 
FraD9oi8  de  Chaumont,  Francis 

Stephen  Bennet,  M.D. 
Frere,  Geoi^e  Edward. 
Godwin,  George,  F.S.A. 
Goste,  Philip  Henry. 


Greenhow,     Edward     Headlam, 

M.D. 
Griess,  John  Peter,  F.C.S. 
Hoskins,  Samuel  Elliott,  M.D. 
Key,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Admiral, 

G.C.B. 
Maine,      Sir     Henry     Sumner, 

El. C.S.I. 

Morgan,  Octavius  S.,  M.A. 
Spratt,  Thomas   Abel  Brimage, 

Vice- Admiral,  C.B. 
Stewart,  Balfour,  M.A. 
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On  the  Foreign  List. 

Clausius,  Radolpli  Julius  Emma-  1  De  Bary,  Anton, 

nnel.  I  Gray,  Asa. 

Fellows  elected  since 

Andrews,  Thomas,  F.R.S.E. 
Balfour,     Right     Hon.     Arthur 

James. 
Bottomlej,  James  Thomson,  M.A. 
Boys,  Charles  Vernon. 
Church,  Arthur  Herbert,  M.A. 
Clarke,  Alexander  Ross,  Colonel, 

R.E. 
Greenhill,  Prof.  Alfred   George, 

M.A. 
Jervois,  Sir  William  F.  D.,  Lieut.- 

General  R.E. 
Lapworth,     Professor     Charles, 

LL.D. 


the  last  Anniversary. 

Macdonald,  Bight  Hon.  John 
Hay  Athole. 

Parker,  Professor  T.  Jeffery. 

Poynting,  Prof esscx*  John  Henry, 
M.A. 

Ramsay,  Prof.  William,  Ph.D. 

Sudeley,  Charles  Doag^  Rich- 
ard Hanbury-Tracy,  Lord. 

Teale,  Thomas  Pridgin,  F.R.C.S. 

Topley,  WiUiam,  F.G.S. 

Trimen,  Henry,  M.B. 

Ward,  Professor  Henry  Marshall, 
M.A. 

White,  WiUiam  Henry,  M.I.C.E. 


On  the  Foreign  List. 


Becquerel,  Edmond. 
Kopp,  Hermann. 


Pfliiger,  Eduard  F.  W. 
Sachs,  Julius. 


The  President  then  addressed  the  Society  as  follows : — 

In  the  month  which  intervened  between  our  last  anniversary  and  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  Society  lost  four  of  its  Fellows.  In  addressing 
the  Fellows  last  year,  I  referred  to  the  loss  which  science  had  sus- 
tained through  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Kirchhoff,  and  before 
three  weeks  were  out,  one  followed  him  to  the  gi^ave  whose  researches 
on  the  connexion  between  the  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  heat 
and  light  were  closely  akin  to  those  of  KirchhofiT.  I  refer  to  Balfour 
Stewart,  who,  shortly  after  landing  in  Ireland,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  spend  the  Christmas  with  his  family,  was  suddenly  carried  off  after 
only  a  few  hours'  illness,  shortly  after  he  had  entered  on  his  sixtieth 
year.  His  name  is  widely  known  on  account  of  his  scientific  work 
in  heat,  magnetism,  and  solar  physics.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  the  Rumford  Medal  of  the  Society  was  awarded  to  him 
for  the  particular  research  to  which  I  alluded  at  the  outset.  The 
other  three  of  our  ordinary  Fellows  who  died  before  the  month  was 
out  were  all  far  advanced  in  years.  Two  of  them  were  eminent  in 
the  medical  world.  Sir  George  Burrows  and  Dr.  Arthur  Farre,  both  of 
whom  served  on  our  Council.     Early  in  the  year  we  lost  one  of  our 
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Fellows,  wbo,  while  not  a  man  of  Bcience,  was  eminent  in^  literatnre 
and  JQiispnidenoe.  While  onr  ranks  are  mainly  reoruited  from  men 
of  science,  we  gladly  welcome  among  us  men  who,  like  Sir  Henry 
Snmner  Maine,  have  proved  their  ability  and  earned  their  distinction 
in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  whose  connexion  with  ns  we  look  on 
as  honourable  to  the  Society,  while,  as  the  very  fact  of  their  joining 
ua  shows,  they  regard  the  Fellowship  as  honourable  to  themselves. 
Admiral  Sir  Cooper  Key,  who  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  naval 
officer,  and  was  at  one  time  Director  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  at 
Ghneenwich,  was  another  who  served  on  the  Council.  Philip  Henry 
CSosse,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age,  is  well  known  for  his  charming 
popular  works  on  natural  history.  These  are  some  of  the  Fellows  on 
the  home  list  who  died  since  the  last  anniversary ;  but,  besides  these, 
we  have  lost  no  less  than  three  of  onr  foreign  members.  Professor 
Anton  de  Bary,  so  well  known  for  his  researches  on  the  cryptogams, 
and  the  eminent  naturalist,  Professor  Asa  Gray,  who  not  very  long 
ago  was  over  in  this  country,  both  died  in  January.  Comparatively 
recently  we  have  lost  Professor  Clausius,  so  eminent  as  a  physicist, 
especially  in  the  department  of  thermodynamics. 

^The  year  of  the  Society,  which  terminates  to-day,  has  shown  no 
flagging  in  scientific  activity.  Since  the  last  anniversary,  thirty- three 
memoirs  have  been  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions/  con- 
tainiug  a  total  of  1,010  pages  and  91  plates.  Of  the  'Proceedings,* 
nineteen  numbers  have  been  issued,  containing  1,008  pages  and  17' 
plates.  In  addition  to  this,  a  Monograph  of  the  Horny  Sponges, 
bj  Dr.  R.  von  Lendenfeld,  which  was  accepted  for  publication  by  the 
Ck>oncil,  and  which  when  completed  will  extend  to  aboat  1,000  pages, 
IB  now  nearly  through  the  press. 

A  large  amount  of  work  connected  with  the  Library  has  been  done 
since  the  last  anniversary.  A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  com- 
plete imperfect  series  of  scientific  periodicals,  and  by  means  of 
exchange,  or  by  the  generosity  of  our  corresponding  Societies,  some 
hsndreds  of  deficient  numbers  have  been  obtained.  The  Lists  of 
Institutions  entitled  to  receive  gratis  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions ' 
and  *  Proceedings  *  have  also  been  carefully  revised  by  the  Library 
Committee. 

In  December  last,  Mr.  Arthur  Soper  was  engaged  as  a  special 
Assistant  to  continue  the  formation  of  the  Shelf-Catalogue,  and  the 
revision  of  the  Catalogne  of  MSS.,  and  for  other  work.  The  Shelf- 
Catalogue  of  the  Upper  Library  is  now  completed — a  work  involving 
Ae  re-arrangement  or  removal  to  the  lower  storeys  of  several  thou- 
sands of  volumes.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  collating- 
and  cataloguing  the  Archives  and  other  manuscripts  belonging  to  the 
Sooiel^,  and  an  instalment  of  slips  have  been  written  towards  a 
GMalogue  of  the  Miseellaneoas  Literature  in  the  Library. 
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In  the  course  of  this  work  many  duplicate  scientific  books,  and 
literary  works  of  little  value  to  the  Society,  have  been  thrown  oat| 
and  tliese  have  been  presented,  by  order  of  the  Council,  to  the 
libraries  of  the  Universities  and  some  of  the  chief  Scientific  Societies. 
The  cataloguing  of  the  titles  of  scientific  papers  for  the  decade 
1874  to  1883  is  now  complete,  and  the  work  is  ready  for  the  press. 
The  amount  of  matter  is  estimated  to  require,  if  printed,  three  quarto 
volumes  of  the  usual  size.  The  extraction  of  the  titles,  the  preparation 
of  the  work  for  the  pi*ess,  and  the  correction  of  the  proofs  of  this 
work,  which  is  really  of  international  importance,  have  all  along  been 
done  at  the  sole  charge  of  the  Royal  Society ;  but  the  printing  of  the 
volumes  which  have  already  been  published  has  been  done  at  the 
Stationery  Office,  by  authority  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  have  been  paid  in  to  the  Treasury.  The  Council 
have  applied  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury 
to  sanction  the  printing  of  the  last  decade  in  a  similar  manner,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  application  may  be  ^vourably  entertained. 

In  the  year  1882  a  change  was  made  in  the  amount  and  mode  of 
administration  of  the  Grant,  which  for  a  considerable  time  before  had 
been  voted  annually  by  Parliament  for  scientific  research.  Since 
that  year  the  annual  grant  has  been  one  of  £4,000,  which  has  been 
administered  by  the  former  Goremment  Grant  Committee,  with  the 
addition  of  certain  ex^officio  members,  mostly  the  Presidents  of  certain 
scientific  Societies.  Meetings  of  this  large  Committee,  consisting 
usually  of  about  50  members,  have  been  held  twice  a  year,  the 
various  applications  for  aid  from  the  Grant  to  enable  the  applicant  to 
carry  out  investigations  explained  by  him  having  been  previously 
discussed  in  meetings  of  three,  or  latterly  two.  Sub- Committees,  into 
which  the  whole  Committee  was  divided,  and  then  been  submitted 
to  the  General  Committee  for  confirmation  or  modification. 

In  the  discussion  of  these  Grants,  the  Government  received  the 
benefit  of  the  gratuitous  services  of  a  large  number  of  men  of  the 
highest  distinction  in  science.  In  the  large  Sub-Committees,  how- 
ever, it  necessarily  happened  that  of  the  members  present  only  a 
fraction  would  be  likely  to  be  conversant  with  the  particular  branch 
of  science  to  which  any  particular  application  belonjred;  and  the 
Council  thought  that  the  time  of  the  members  might  be  economised, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  more  efficient  discussion  of  the  Grants  secured, 
by  arranging  the  applications  under  a  number  of  sub-divisions,  and 
assigning  the  discussion  of  these  to  a  corresponding  number  of  Boards 
formed  out  of  the  General  Committee.  It  was  thought  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  discussion  of  the  applications  in  the  several  branches 
might  be  carried  on  by  correspondence  among  the  members  of  the 
respective  Boards,  so  that  one  or  two  meetings  of  each  Board  might 
suffice.     If  some  troable  were  thus  saved  to  the  members  of  the 
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Gommittee  in  r^ard  to  personal:  attendance  at  long  meetings,  there 
would  probably  be  more  expenditure  of  time  in  the  way  of  corres- 
pondence, and  it  was  thought  that  one  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  in  the  year  would  in  most  cases  suffice.  To  meet  pressing 
cases  in  the  interval,  it  was  suggested  that  a  limited  sum  might  be 
])Iaced  by  the  General  Committee  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Society.  There  are  further  provisions  for  forming  a 
roBerve  fund  of  not  more  than  £2,000  to  meet  special  objects  involv- 
ing^ nnnsual  expenditure,  and  for  holding  in  reserve  out  of  the  money 
available  for  any  one  year  enough  to  meet  annual  grants  of  limited 
amoant  made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  thi-ee  years,  the  future  grants 
being  contingent  on  the  receipt  by  the  Committee  of  satisfactory 
eTidence  of  progress  in  the  inquiry.  The  new  regulations,  of  which 
I  have  merely  given  a  slight  sketch,  have  been  communicated  to  the 
Treasury,  and  will  come  into  operation  next  year. 

The  Krakatoa  Committee  have  now  completed  their  work,  and  the 
Tolame  which  is  the  outcome  of  their  labours  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
pablic.  It  has  been  favourably  noticed  in  more  than  one  quarter. 
The  Society  is  much  indebt-ed  to  those  Fellows  and  other  gentlemen 
who  discussed  and  reported  on  the  different  subjects  into  which  the 
whole  inquiry  was  divided,  and  to  Mr.  Symons,  who  was  the  first 
to  "propoae  that  the  materials  should  be  collected,  and  to  whose 
unwearied  labour  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  director  of  the 
correspondence,  and  editor  of  the  volume,  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  the  undertaking  is  largely  due.  A  comprehensive  and 
digested  account  of  that  extraordinary  volcanic  explosion,  remarkable 
both  for  its  magnitude  and  the  striking  disturbances  and  other 
phenomena  attending  or  following  it,  is  now  placed  within  easy 
reach  of  the  ordinary  reader,  and  will  go  down  to  posterity,  whereas, 
had  the  various  accounts  remained  in  their  isolated  form,  they  would 
many  of  them  have  perished,  and  the  remainder  could  not  have 
been  brought  together  without  a  most  laborious  search.  It  must  be  a 
great  satisfaction  to  my  predecessor  in  this  chair  to  remember  that 
he  urged  upon  the  Council  the  importance  of  collecting  the  facts 
before  the  materials  should  have  become  dissipated,  and  while  the 
freshness  of  men's  recollection  of  the  event  kept  up  a  lively  interest 
in  all  that  belonged  to  it. 

The  Royal  Society  is  in  possession  of  some  important  standards  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  which  we  are  responsible.  Parliamentary  copies 
of  the  standard  yard  and  standard  pound  have  been  entrusted  to  our 
cnstody;  and  we  have  also  a  standard  measure  of  length  kuown  as 
Sir  OteOTge  Schuckburgh's  scale,  with  reference  to  which  the  length  of 
the  seconds*  pendulum  for  Greenwich  has  been  determined  by  Kater 
and  Sabine*  This  length,  as  determined  by  experiment,  has  been 
defined  with  reference  to  the  interval .  from  the  0  to  the  39  and 
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40-mcli  graduations  on  the  scale;  bat  no  exact  comparison  has 
hitherto  been  made  between  the  length  of  this  portion  of  the  scale  and 
the  national  yard,  and  such  a  comparison  is  no  easy  matter.  It 
happens  that  Commandant  Defoi'ges  has  been  engaged  in  determining 
the  length  of  the  seconds'  pendnlnm  at  Greenwich  with  reference  to 
the  French  standard  metre ;  and  just  before  his  retnm  to  Paris  he 
came  to  onr  meeting,  and  offered  to  take  charge*  of  tho  scale,  bring 
it  with  him  to  Paris,  and  there  determine  the  length  of  the  part  of 
the  scale  used  by  Kater  and  Sabine  with  reference  to  the  metre,  for 
doing  which  he  has  all  the  requisite  appliances  ;  and  as  we  know  the 
ratio  of  the  metre  to  the  yard,  the  length  of  the  seconds'  pendalnm  as 
determined  by  Kater  and  Sabine  would  thus  be  known  accurately 
with  reference  to  the  standard  yard.  It  seemed  to  me  that  so  im^ 
portant  a  scale  should  hardly  be  sent  away,  even  though  in  the  care 
of  so  experienced  a  physicist,  without  the  authority  of  the  GounciL 
and  without  an  outer  case  being  made  for  its  box,  which  thei*e  was 
not  time  to  get  ready.  The  anthority  of  the  Council  has  since  been 
obtained,  and  it  fortunately  happens  that  one  of  the  assistants  at  the 
G-reenwich  Observatory  is  going  to  Paris,  who  will  take  chai*ge  of 
the  scale.  Thus  by  the  kind  proposal  of  Commandant  Deforges,  we 
may  shortly  liope  to  have  an  authentic  comparison  of  the  length  of 
the  seconds'  pendulum  as  measured  by  Elater  and  Sabine  with  the 
standard  English  yard. 

At  the  time  of  the  anniversary  last  year,  some  of  the  reports  of  the 
observers  who  went  to  Grenada  to  observe  the  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of 
August,  1886,  had  been  sent  in,  and  I  mentioned  that  it  seemed 
desirable,  for  convenience  of  reference  at  a  future  time,  that  the 
different  reports  should  come  out  together,  instead  of  being  published 
in  a  scattered  form,  provided  at  least  that  the  waiting  for  the  later 
reports  should  not  cause  too  much  delay.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
completion  of  the  reports  has  been  delayed  in  part  by  the  illness  of 
one  of  the  observers,  but  I  have  every  hope  that  they  will  all  be  in  by 
Christmas,  and  I  do  not  anticipate  that  any  long  time  will  elapse 
before  they  will  be  in  some  form  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

The  time  is  well  within  our  recollection  when  the  occurrence  of 
the  solar  prominences  seen  in  total  eclipses  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  astronomers,  and  when,  for  observations  bearing  on  their 
nature,  we  had  to  wait  for  the  rare  and  brief  glimpses  which,  clouds 
permitting,  were  afforded  by  total  eclipses.  Now,  however,  thanks 
to  the  method  of  observation  devised  independently  by  Lockyer  and 
Janssen,  they  may  bo  studied  at  any  time.  It  would  obviously  be  a 
great  advantage  if  a  similar  study  oould  be  made  of  the  corona;  for 
though  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  a  picture  of  it  equal  to  that  whioh 
may  be  got  during  a  total  eclipse,  yet  if  a  fairly  good  picture  could'  be- 
obtained  from  time  to  time,  we  might  thereby  be  enabled  'to  \Bknt 
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■tore  about  the  hiatorj  of  its  changes  than  could  be  got  hj  observa- 
tioQS  extending  over  a  lifetime  if  restricted  to  total  eclipses.  Some 
obflervations  were  made  during  the  partial  phases  of  the  last  total 
eclipse  with  the  view  of  throwing  lighfc  on  the  prospect  of  success. 
Notwithstanding  the  unpromising  nature  of  the  results  obtained, 
I  have  reason  for  hoping  that  the  desired  object  may  yet  be  accom^ 
plished. 

In  addressing  jou  last  year,  that  year  which  will  be  memorable  as 
the  Jubilee  of  the  reign  of  oar  beloved  Sovereign,  I  alluded  briefly  to 
the  progress  which  science  had  made  in  the  last  half  century,  and 
Tentured  to  indicate  one  or  two  directions  in  which  it  seemed  to  me 
possible  that  a  very  great  addition  to  our  physical  knowledge  might 
some  day  be  reached.  I  will  not  to-day  venture  to  look  so  far  ahead ; 
hat  the  mention  of  a  total  eclipse  leads  me  to  refer  to  some  theories 
BOW  before  the  scientific  world  which  are  likely  to  undergo  full 
discussion  and  further  examination  in  the  near  future,  with  the 
probable  result  of  a  pretty  general  agreement  as  to  their  acceptance 
or  rejection. 

It  is  now  many  years  since  Dr.  Huggins  discovered  the  peculiar 
eharacter  of  the  spectra  of  the  nebulfio,  spectra  which  he  found  to 
consist  mainly  of  bright  lines,  indicating  that  what  we  see  is  an 
incandescent  gas.  The  natural  supposition  to  make  at  the  time  was 
that  those  distant  masses  of  matter  consisted  of  incandescent  gas,  of 
which  the  luminosity  was  in  some  way  kept  up,  probably  as  a  result 
of  condensation.  But  the  researches  of  Mr.  Lockyer,  as  described  by 
him  in  the  Bakerian  lecture  which  he  delivered  last  spring,  and  in 
part  in  a  previous  paper  communicated  shortly  before  the  last 
anniversary,  have  led  him  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  constitution 
of  nebulae.  According  to  the  theory  advanced  by  him,  the  mass  of 
a  nebula  consists  mainly  of  meteorites,  which  are  constantly  coming 
into  collision  here  and  there ;  and  the  glowing  gas  the  existence  of 
which  the  spectroscope  reveals,  is  merely  apportion  of  the  matter, 
Tolatilised  by  the  heat  of  collision.  According  to  the  former  view 
therefore,  the  nebula  consists  of  glowing  gas,  not  yet  condensed  into 
a  solid  or  liquid  form,  possibly  in  a  condition  even  more  elementary 
than  that  of  the  so-called  elements  that  we  know  on  earth ;  accord- 
ing to  the  latter  it  consists  mainly  of  discrete  portions  of  solid  matter, 
and  the  glowing  gas  does  not  consist  of  the  same  matter  perma- 
nently glowing,  but  is  continually  supplied  afresh  by  fresh  collisions. 

A  similar  theory  is  applied  to  explain  the  self-luminosity  of  the 
nneleus,  and  sometimes  the  very  root  of  the  tail,  of  comets.  A  comet 
ia  regarded  as  a  swarm  of  meteorites,  moving  in  orbits  not  greatly 
differing  from  one  another;  and  as  the  swarm  approaches  the  sun 
oollisions  become  more  frequent,  and  individually  more  potent,  from 
increase  in  the  velocities  differential  as  well  as  absolute;    and 
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a  portion  of  matter  is  volatilised  and  rendered  incandescent.  Ab  to 
the  tail,  the  theory  long  ago  suggested  by  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
always  seemed  to  me  by  far  the  most  probable  of  those  that  hare 
been  advanced,  namely,  that  it  is  dae  to  the  propulsion  of  excessively 
attenuated  matter,  owing  to  a  repulsive  force,  probably  of  electrical 
origin,  emanating  from  the  sun.  This  view  seems  to  be  adopted  both 
by  Mr.  Lockyer  and  Dr.  Hnggins ;  and  the  latter  gentleman  in  an 
earlier  Bakerian  lecture  has  suggested  a  new  theory  of  the  corona — 
the  corona  as  distinguished  from  the  prominences — namely,  that  it  iB 
projected  from  the  sun  by  molar  forces  due  to  the  tremendous  state 
of  turmoil,  in  which  we  have  very  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
the  matter  composing  the  sun  exists,  but  of  matter  actually  propelled 
from  the  sun  by  a  repulsive  force  in  the  manner  of  the  tails  of  comets. 

Daring  as  some  of  these  speculations  may  appear  to  be,  there  seems 
a  great  deal  to  recommend  them,  and  the  whole  subject  is  one  of 
extreme  interest  at  the  present  day. 

But  I  must  not  take  up  your  time  longer  by  dwelling  on  so 
special  a  subject ;  I  proceed  to  matters  more  particularly  connected 
with  the  occasion  on  which  we  are  assembled. 

The  Council  have  awarded  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  year  to  mj 
predecessor  in  this  chair,  Mr.  Huxley,  for  his  investigations  on  the 
morphology  and  histology  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals,  and 
for  his  services  to  biological  science  in  general  during  many  past 
years.  These  subjects  lie  so  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  my  own 
studies  that  I  need  hardly  say  that  in  attempting  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  more  salient  features  of  his  investigations  I  am  dependent  upon 
the  kindness  of  biological  friends. 

During  the  fifteen  or  twenty  years  which  preceded  the  publication 
of  Darwin's  famous  work,  the  '  Origin  of  Species,*  the  views  and 
methods  of  comparative  anatomists  underwent  a  most  marked  change. 
Without  that  change  biologists  would  have  been  far  less  prepared  to 
accept  Mr.  Darwin's  work,  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  would 
have  been  unprepared  to  make  use  of  that  work  as  a  light  enabling 
them  to  carry  on  the  remarkable  researches  which  have  so  brilliantly 
characterised  the  progress  of  biology  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. That  change  was  effected  chiefly  by  the  labours  first  of  Johannes 
Miiller,  and  subsequently  of  Huxley  in  this  country,  and  of  Gegenbaur 
in  Germany.  The  labours  of  these  men  opened  out  the  right  road  of 
morphological  inquiry.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  Mr. 
Huxley's  treatment  of  his  subject  in  his  '  Morphology  of  Cephalous 
MoUusoa '  was  to  many  yoang  morphologists  little  short  of  a  revela- 
tion, and  all  his  other  works  of  the  same  period,  such  as  that  on  the 
hydrozoa  and  on  tunicates,  and  latter  still  his  treatment  of  the  verte- 
brate skull  and  skeleton,  and  arthropoda  produced  in  varying  degree 
a  like  effect. 
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Gloaelj  allied  to,  or  rather  forming  part  of,  his  morphological 
labours  are  his  ntLmerous  palsBontological  researches,  carried  out  for 
the  most  part  while  he  was  palsBontologist  to  the  Geological  Survey, 
researches  characterised  by  the  same  clear  morphological  insight, 
researches  which  have  been  as  profitable  to  animal  morphology  as 
useful  to  the  geologist.  The  most  important  are  perhaps  those  on 
ihe  remarkable  reptiles  of  the  £lgin  Sandstones  and  on  the 
I>moBauria ;  but  many  others  have  great  value,  and  his  Anniversary 
Address  to  the  Geological  Society,  in  1870,  made  its  mark. 

Though  his  career  has  been  in  the  main  that  of  a  morphologist,  he 
has  through  the  common  ground  of  histology  given  considerable  help 
to  physiology.  An  early  paper  by  him  *0n  the  Cell-Theory,'  did 
much  to  clear  away  erroneous  notions  concerning  the  relations  of 
structure  to  the  actions  of  living  beings.  His  article  on  '  Tegumen- 
tajy  Organs '  was  a  great  step  onward  as  regards  both  morphology 
and  histology,  and  still  remains  a  classical  work;  while,  by  other 
papers  and  in  various  ways,  he  has  coutribuied  to  the  progress  of 
histology  and  physiology. 

But  however  important  Mr.  Huxley's  original  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  our  scientific  knowledge  have  been,  we  should  form  a 
▼ery  inadequate  idea  of  his  benefits  to  the  cause  of  science  if  we  did 
not  bear  in  mind  also  his  singular  ability  and  effectiveness  as  an 
expositor  of  science  to  the  people,  and  the  powerful  influence  he  has 
exerted  in  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  biology  in  its  widest 
sense  in  this  country.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
remarkable  improvement  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
years  must  be  ascribed  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  his  influence, 
and  has  been  in  many  cases  due  to  his  initiation. 

The  Humford  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Professor  Pietro  Tacchini 
for  important  and  long-continued  investigations,  which  have  largely 
advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  physics  of  the  sun. 

Professor  Tacchini  occupies  a  foremost  place  among  those  who  have 
paid  special  attention  to  the  physics  of  the  sun.  Since  1870  he  has 
unceasingly  observed,  first  at  Palermo,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  the 
solar  prominences.  The  information  at  our  disposal  at  the  present 
time,  both  as  regards  their  distribution,  their  spectra,  and  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  them,  and  their  connexion  with  other  solar 
phenomena,  rests  to  a  large  extent  upon  his  individual  efforts.  His 
memoirs  on  this  subject  are  very  numerous.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
the  observation  of  four  total  solar  eclipses,  and  from  some  of  the 
phenomena  therein  observed  has  drawn  the  important  conclusion  that 
many  of  the  so-called  prominences  are  really  descending  currents. 

A  Boyal  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Sir  Ferdinand  von  Mueller  for 
his  long  services  in  Australian  exploration,  and  for  bis  investigations 
of  the  flora  of  the  Australian  continent. 
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For  more  than  forty  years  Yon  Mueller  has  been  workizig,  withont 
intermission,  at  scientifio  botany  and  its  practioal  illnstrations.  Aa  a 
botanical  traveller  and  collector,  he  has,  to  quote  the  words  of  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  "  personally  explored  more  of  the  Australian  conti* 
nent  than  any  other  botanist,  except  Allan  Cnnningham.*'  No  ona 
has  investigated  the  Australian  flora  and  the  geographical  distribiv- 
tion  of  its  components  with  so  much  perseverance  and  success,  and 
no  one  has  enriched  our  herbaria,  laboratories,  and  gardens  with 
materials  for  stndy  to  so  g^at  an  extent.  The  eleven  volumes  of  the 
^Fragmenta  PhytographisB  Australi»'  contain  the  descriptions  of  a 
great  series  of  new  plants,  and  the  unrestricted  communication  of  his 
collections  and  observations  to  the  late  Mr.  Bentham  rendered 
possible  the  preparation  of  the  '  Flora  Australiensis/  in  seven  volumes, 
the  only  account  of  the  vegetation  of  any  large  continental  area  whieh 
has  at  present  been  completed. 

He  has  especially  desroted  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  the  most 
difficult,  though  most  characteristic  groups  of  the  Australian  flora ; 
and  as  a  result  of  his  labours  in  this  direction,  his '  Encalyptographia  * 
may  be  more  particularly  mentioned,  a  work  which  will  always  be 
the  standard  of  nomenclature  for  the  intricate  genus  Eucalyptus*  Of 
a  similar  character  are  his  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the 
'  Myoporineous  Plants  of  Australia,'  and  his  '  Iconography  of  the 
Genus  Acacia,^  To  him  is  also  dne  the  foundation  of  the  Govenu 
ment  Herbarium  at  Melbourne,  the  first  g^reat  botanical  collection 
formed  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  the  future  centre  of  all 
scientific  work  on  the  Australasian  flora. 

.  A  Boyal  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds 
for  his  investigations  in  mathematical  and  experimental  physics,  and 
on  the  application  of  scientific  theory  to  CDgineeiing. 

Professor  Reynolds  was  among  the  first  to  refer  the  repulsion 
exhibited  in  that 'remarkable  instrument  of  Mr.  Crookes's,  the  radios 
meter,  to  a  change  in  the  molecular  impact  of  the  rarefied  gas 
consequent  upon  the  slight  change  of  temperature  of  the  movable 
body  due  to  the  radiation  incident  upon  it;  and  in  an  important 
paper  published  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1879,  he 
deduced  from  theoretical  considerations  the  conclusion  that  similar 
phenomena  might  be  expected  to  be  observed  in  bodies  surrounded  by 
a  gas  of  comparatively  large  density,  provided  their  surfaces  wer^ 
very  small.  He  verified  this  anticipation  by  producing  on  silk  fibres, 
surrounded  by  hydrogen  at  the  atmospheric  pressure,  impulsions 
similar  to  those  which  in  a  high  vacuum  affect  the  relatively  large 
disks  of  the  radiometer. 

In  an  important  paper  published  in  the '  Philosophical  Transactions  ' 
for  1883,  he  has  given  an  account  of  an  investigation,  both  theoretical 
and  experimental,  of  the  circumstances  which  determine  whether  the 
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notion  of  water  sliall  be  direct  or  sinnons,  or,  in  other  words,  regular 

nd  stable,  or  else  eddying  and  unstable.   The  dimensions  of  the  terms 

in  the  aquations  of  motion  of  a  fluid  when  Tiscosity  is  taken  into 

aceonni  inyolve,  as  had  been  pointed  out,  the  conditions  of  djnamioal 

nmihurity  in  geometrically  similar  systems  in  which  the  motion  is 

ngolar ;  but  when  the  motion  becomes  eddying  it  seemed  no  longer 

to  be  amenable  to  mathematical  treatment.     But  Professor  Reynolds 

has  shown  that  the  same  conditions  of  similarity  hold  good,  as  to  the 

ftTsrage  effect,  even  when  the  motion  is  of  the  eddying  kind ;  and 

moreoTer  that  if  in  one  system  the  motion  is  on  the  border  between 

iteady  and  eddying,  in  another  system  it  will  also  be  on  the  border, 

piOTided  the  system  satisfies  the  above  conditions  of  dynamical  as 

well  as  geometrical  similarity.     This  is  a  matter  of  great  practical 

importance,  because  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  in  channels 

•nd  conduits  usually  depend  mainly  on  the  formation  of  eddies  ;  and 

thoogh  we  cannot  determine  mathematically  the  actual  resistance, 

jet  the  application  of  the  above  proposition  leads  to  a  formula  for  the 

flow,  in  which  there  is  a  most  material  reduction  in  the  number  of 

oonstants  for  the  determination  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  have 

lecoorse  to  experiment. 

There  are  various  other  investigations  of  Professor  Reynolds's 
which  time  would  not  allow  me  to  enter  into,  and  I  therefore  merely 
mention  his  investigation  of  the  relation  between  rolling  friction  and 
the  distortion  prodnced  by  the  rolling  body  on  the  sur^e  on  which 
it  rests,  that  of  the  effect  of  the  change  of  temperature  with  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  the  audibility  of  sounds  and  his 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  lubrication  as  depending  on  the  viscosity 
of  the  lubricant. 

The  Davy  Medal  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Grookes  for  his  investi- 
gations on  the  behaviour  of  substances  under  the  influence  of  the 
electric  discharge  in  a  high  vacuum. 

Mr.  Crookes's  remarkable  series  of  researches  which  conducted  him 
to  the  invention  of  the  radiometer  led  him  to  work  with  excessively 
high  vacua.  In  connexion  with  this  he  found  that  an  electric 
discharge  in  such  vacua  is  capable  of  exciting  effects  of  phospho- 
rescence apparently  quite  different  in  their  origin  from  those  produced 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  such  discharges.  The  latter  are  clearly 
referable  to  the  action  of  the  ethereal  undulations  which  are  propa- 
gated from  the  seat  of  the  discharge.  But  the  former  involve  in 
some  way  the  eflect  of  the  actual  transference  of  the  molecules  of 
ponderable  matter.  These  phenomena,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Crookes, 
opened  up  a  new  means  of  discrimination  between  different  bodies, 
and  he  has  applied  them  as  a  test  for  the  discrimination  of  groups  of 
rare  earths,  not  yet' fully  investigated.  The  test  went  hand  in  hand 
with  processes  of  chemical  separation.    But  here  a  great  difficulty 
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presented  itself.  So  very  closely  allied  in  their  chemical  propertiet 
are  the  members  of  the  gronps,  that  it  was  only  by  an  excessively 
tedions  and  laborious  system  of  fractional  precipitation  that  Mi 
Grookes  was  able  to  effect  a  pretty  fair  separation.  Even  still,  tht 
separate  existence  of  some  members  of  the  groups  is  more  or  lea 
problematical.  It  is  for  these  most  painstaking  researches  that  thi 
medal  has  been  awarded. 

The  existence,  or  apparent  existence,  of  so  many  earths  of  sacl 
close  chemical  relationship  led  Mr.  Grookes  to  speculate  on  the  poesi* 
bility  that  after  all  the  molecules  of  what  is  deemed  a  chemica 
element  may  not  be  absolutely  alike,  as  chemists  have  almos' 
universally  believed,  but  only  very  approximately  so,  and  that  wha 
is  deemed  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  may  really  be  tha 
of  the  average  of  its  molecules.  Should  such  groups  exist,  it  ii 
conceivable  that  by  processes  of  very  delicate  chemical  separatioi 
they  might  be  split  up  again  into  sub-groups,  the  molecules  of  whicl 
still  more  nearly  match  one  another ;  so  that  according  to  this  viev 
the  number  of  groups  into  which  an  element,  or  what  is  deemed  such 
might  be  split  up,  not,  be  it  observed,  by  any  dissociation,  but  mereh 
by  a  sorting  of  the  molecules  which  are  very  nearly  alike,  may  b 
somewhat  indefinite. 

Ghemists  will  not  probably  be  disposed  to  give  up  the  idea  of  thi 
perfect  similarity  of  the  individual  molecules  of  elementary  bodies 
but  it  is  surely  legitimate  for  one  who  has  worked  so  assiduously  a 
these  difficult  separations  to  suggest,  merely  as  a  matter  for  chemist 
to  think  about,  a  possible  view  of  the  nature  of  elements  difEeren 
from  that  to  which  they  have  been  socustomed. 

The  Statutes  relating  to  the  election  of  Gouncil  and  Officers  wen 
then  read,  and  Sir  James  Gockle  and  Professor  Riicker  having  been 
with  the  consent  of  the  Society,  nominated  Scrutators,  the  votes  o 
the  Fellows  present  were  taken,  and  the  following  were  declared  dul; 
elected  as  Goancil  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President, — Professor  George  Gabriel  Stokes,  M.A.,  D.G.L.,  LL.D. 

Treasurer, — John  Evans,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

.  r  Professor  Michael  Foster,  M.A,,  M.D. 

Secretaries,—  |  rj.^^^  j^^^  Rayleigh,  M. A.,  D.G.L. 

Foreign  Secretary, — Professor  Alexander  William  Williamson,  LL.T] 

Other  Members  of  the  Council. 
Professor    Henry   Edward    Armstrong,   Ph.D.;    Henry   Bowmai 
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Brady,  F.G.S. ;  Charles  Baron  Clarke,  M.A. ;  William  Hnggins, 
D.C.L.;  John  Whitaker  Hnlke,  F,R.C.S.;  Professor  John  W. 
Jndd,  F.G.S. ;  Edward  Emannel  Klein,  M.D.;  Professor  E.  Raj 
Luikester,  MJl.  ;  Professor  Herbert  MoLeod,  F.I.C. ;  Sir  James 
Paget,  Bart.,  D.C.L. ;  William  Pole,  Mns.  Doc. ;  William  Henry 
Preeoe,  M.I.C.E. ;  Sir  Henry  E.  Rosooe,  D.C.L. ;  Edward  John  Bonth, 
D.Sc.;  Professor  Arthur  William  Biicker,  M.A.;  William  James 
Uoyd  Wharton,  Capt.  R.N. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  the  Scrutators. 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  progress  and  present  state  of  the 
Society  with  respect  to  the  number  of  Fellows  : — 


Patron 

and 

Boyal. 

Foreign. 

Com- 
pounders 

£4 

yearly. 

£3 
yearly. 

TotoL 

Nov.  30,  1887    .. 
Since  Elected     . . 
Siuce  Deceased  . . 

5 

•  • 

48 
H-     4 
-     3 

188 
+     0 
-     6 

165 

-f     3 
*-     8 

112 
+  16 
-     1 

618 
+   23 
-  18 

Nov.  30,  1888   . . 

5 

49 

182 

160 

127 

523 

Account  of  the  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  £4,000  (the  Govern- 
ment Grant)  annually  voted  by  Parliament  to  the  Royal 
Society,  to  be  employed  in  aiding  the  advancement  of 
Science  (continued  from  Vol.  XLIII,  p.  205). 

1887-88. 

£ 
J.    Murray,  for  an  Examination  of  the  Western  Lochs  of 

Scotland 400 

W.  G.  Forster,  for  cost  of  a  Seismograph  to  be  used  in  a 
Research  on  the  laws  which  regelate  Earthquake  Motion  ....  75 

F.  R.  Japp,  for  an  Investigation  of  the  Reactions  of  Ketones, 
Diketones,  and  allied  compounds 75 

Hon.  R.  Abei*crombj,  for  the  Systematic  Observation  of 
British  Thunderstorms 25 

W.  R.  Dunstan,  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Reduction  of 
the  Nitro- paraffins  and  Alkyl  Nitrites  as  effected  by  Fei-rous 
Hydroxide    30 

J.  Croll,  for  books  and  payment  of  a  Secretaiy  to  aid  in 
completing  a  work  on  the  fundamental  principles  which  under- 
lie the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  in  its  widest  sense 25 

H.  R.  Mill,  to  discuss  the  Observations  of  Temperature  made 
by  the  Staff  of  the  Scottish  Marine  Station  in  the  Clyde-sea 
area 100 

Dr.  T.  Lauder  Brnnton,  for  Investigations  on  the  connexion 
between  Chemical  Constitution  and  Physiological  Action  ....        100 

Carried  forward £830 
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Broaght  forward £830 

Dr.  F.  Warner,  to  complete  apparatus  for  ennmeratin^r  com- 
binations of  Movements  in  the  Human  Body 60 

Dr.  L.  C.  Wooldridge,  for  farther  Researcli  on  the  Physioloj^y 
and  Pathology  of  the  Blood 40 

J.  Beard,  for  further  Research  in  Elasmobranch  and  Ganoid 
Development   80 

A  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  continuing  the  boring 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile 500 

W.  H.  Pendlebnry,  for  an  Investigation  of  a  case  of  g^radnal 
Chemical  Change,  viz.,  (hat  between  Hydrogen  Chloride  and 
Potassium  Chlorate 50 

G.  Massee,  to  prepare  a  Monograph  of  the  Fungi  belonging 
to  the  order  Thelephorei    100 

F.  J.  Smith,  for  a  Research  on  the  Acceleration  Period  of 
the  Explosion,  in  tabes,  of  Gaseous  Mixtures,  and  the  point  or 
points  at  which  the  explosion  is  propagated  at  its  maximum 
velocity 50 

R.  Meldola,  for  a  Research  on  Diuzo-compounds 20 

J.  N.  Lockyer,  for  Aid  in  providing  a  large  Reflecting 
Telescope,  and  to  pay  an  Assistant  in  a  Research  oq  the  exact 
sequence  of  temperature  phenomena  in  meteoric  swarms 300 

C.  Piazzi  Smyth,  for  Researches  in  Spectroscopic  Measare- 
ment  of  Ultra  Definition  and  Extreme  Separation 100 

C.  Y.  Boys,  to  Investigate,  if  possible,  the  Heat  sent  to  tlie 
Earth  from  the  Stars,  Planets,  &c 50 

G.  S.  Johnson,  for  an  Investigation  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Bases  (organic)  in  the  Juice  of  Flesh 50 

S.  U.  Pickering,  for  a  full  Investigation  of  the  Nature  of 
the  Reaction  taking  place  when  Solutions  are  diluted  with 
Water 100 

A  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  Determination  of 
the  Relation  between  the  Forces  of  Gravity  at  the  Kew 
Observatory,  and  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  ....        150 

C.  Davison,  for  the  Observation  and  Recording  of  Earth- 
quakes and  Earth-tremors  in  the  Midland  Counties 80 

E.  Nevill,  for  continuing  his  Investigation  of  the  Errors  of 
Hansen's  Lunar  Tables 50 

P.  G.  Tait,  for  a  Research  on  the  Duration  of  Impact  and 
the  Coefficient  of  Restitution 40 

G.  J.  Symons,  for  completing  the  Construction  of  Recording 
Apparatus  for  the  Study  of  the  Barometric  Oscillations  which 
occur  during  Thunderstorm8% 25 

Carried  forwai'd £2,675 
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Brought  forward £2,676 

G.  J.  SjiDOiis,  for  completiug  the  Collection  of  Records  of 

British  Rainfall  daring  the  I7cb  and  18th  Centuries 50 

P.  F.  Frankland,  for  Payment  of  an  Assistant  in  a  Research 
on  the  Chemical  Changes  brc/Ught  about  by  Micro-organisms. .  50 

A.  J.  Herbertson  and  A.  Rankin,  for  obtaining  Photographs 

of  Phenomena  seen  at  Ben  Nevis  Observatory 25 

Dr.  Armstrong,  for  a  Committee,  for  a  Determination  for 
oertain  solutions  of  the  Variation  in  Electrical  Resistance  with 

ooitcentration  at  different  Temperatures 150 

H.  B.  Dixon,  for  a  Research  on  the  Rate  of  Explosion  of 
Cyanogen,  Marsh-gas,  Ethylene  and  Acetylene,  with  Oxygen 

and  Diluents,  and  two  other  Researches 100 

C.  R,  Alder  Wright,  for  a  Research  on  certain  Alloys 50 

C.  A.  Bal  lance  and  S.  G.  Shattock,  for  a  Research  on  the 

Pathology  of  Cancer 50 

Joseph  Thomson,  for  an  Expedition  to  the  Atlas  Mountains 

ftnd  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Morocco ]  00 

A.  C.  Haddon,  for  an  Investigation  of  the  Fauna,  Structure, 
Aiid  Mode  of  Formation  of  the  Coral  Reefs  in  Torres  Straits . .     -300 

^.  Beard,  for  Researches  on  Comparative  Vertebrate  Mor- 
phology, and  especially  on  Ganoid  Development 200 

X.  W.  Bridge,  for  Investigating  the  Structure  of  the  Air- 

bla.<Jcler  in  certain  Teleostean  Fishes 25 

-A.  Committee,  for  continuation  of  Mr.  Rattray's  Monograph 

o^  the  DiatomaceaB 100 

^.  KidstoD,  for  continuation  of  his  Investigations  into  the 

I'iBtribution  of  the  Carboniferous  Flora 40 

^Vest  Indies  Fauna  and  Flora  Committee,  for  further  aid  in 
8*^xidmg  a  Collector  to  obtain  Botanical  and  Zoological  Speci- 

n^ens  in  the  less  known  West  Indian  Islands 100 

%.  A.  Schaier,  for  further  payment  of  an  Assistant  to  aid  in 
P^t>8ecuting  a   Research  into   the   functions   of   the   Nervous 

System,  especially  of  the  Cerebral  Cortex 50 

W.  F.  Denning,  for  further  observation  of  Shooting  Stars 

and  their  Radiant  Points 30 

W.  K.  Parker,  for  continuation  of  Reseanthes  into  the  Mor- 
phology of  the  Vertebrata 150 

T.     R.     Jones,     for    further    Elucidation    of     the    Fossil 

Ostracoda    • 25 

W.  E.  Hoyle,  to  complete  the  Anatomical   Investigation   of 
tbe  Cephalopoda  collected  by  the  **  Challenger  " 100 

£4,370 
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A  ccount  of  Grants  from  the  Donation  Fund. 


Dr. 

£     9.    d. 

To  Balance,  November  30, 1887  .       22    6    6 

„   Grant  from  Treaeury 4,000    0    0 

„  BepaTmento   617    0    6 

„  Interest  on  Deposit 29  11  11 


£4,668  17  11 


Or. 

£     9.    d. 
By  Appropriations,  as 

aboTe 4,370    0    0 

Salaries,  Printing, 
Postage,  Advertis- 
ing, and  other  Ad- 
ministratiye  Ex- 
penses         88  18     0 

By  Balance,  Not.  30, 

1888 209  19  11 


£4,668  17  11 


Account  of  Grants  from  the  Donation  Fund  in  1887-88. 

£    8.    d. 

Prof.  T.  R.  Jones,  for  illustrations  of  his  work  on  the 

Fossil  Astracoda,  £25.     On  account 6  18     6 

Prof.  Schafer.  to  assist  the  investigation  by  Drs.  Martin 

and  Dawson  Williams,  on  the  Influence  of  Bile  upon  the 

Digestive  Actions  of  the  Pancreatic  Juice 20    0     0 

Prof.  Lankester,  to  assist  in  constructing  apparatus  for 

the  study  of  certain  Medusae 15     0     0 

J.  N.  Langlcy,  to  assist  Dr.  Sherrington  in  researches 

on  Histological  Changes  in  the  Nervous  System 20     0     0 

£61  18     6 


Report  of  the  Kew  Committee  Jor  the  Year  ending 

October  31,  1888. 


The  operations  of  The  Kew  Observatory,  in  the  Old  Deer  Park, 
Richmond,  Surrey,  are  controlled  by  the  Kew  Committee,  which  is 
constituted  as  follows : 

Air.  Warren  de  la  Rae,  Chairman. 


Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B., 

B.E. 
Prof.  W.  G.  Adams. 
Staff-Commander  E.  W.  Creak, 

R.N. 
Prof.  G.  C.  Foster. 
Mr.  F.  Galton. 


Admiral    Sir    G.   H.     Richards, 

K.C.B. 
The  Earl  of  Rosse. 
Mr.  R.  H.  Scott. 
Lieutenant- General  R.  Strachey, 

C.S.I. 
General  J.  T.  Walker,  C.B. 


The  work  at  the  Observatory  may  be  considered  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : — 

let.   Magnetic  observations. 
2nd.  Meteorological  observations. 
3rd.  Solar  observations. 

4tb.  Experimental,   in  connexion  with  any  of   tbe   above   depart- 
ments. 
5th.  Verification  of  instruments. 
6th.  Rating  of  Watches  and  Marine  Chronometers. 
7th.  Miscellaneous. 

I.  Magnetic  Observations. 

There  have  been  no  changes  introduced  in  the  magnetographs 
during  the  year,  but  the  building  operations  referred  to  later 
on  have  involved  the  introduction  of  several  pieces  of  iron,  in  the 
shape  of  girders,  standards,  rails,  &c.,  both  temporarily  and  perma- 
nently, into  the  field  of  action  of  the  magnets,  and  will  there- 
fore somewhat  complicate  the  corrections  necessary  to  render  the 
observations  comparable  with  those  made  prior  to  the  alterations. 
Fortunately  tbe  building  in  which  the  absolute  observations  are 
made  is  sufficiently  remote  (about  100  yards)  from  the  main  building 
to  be  quite  unaffected  by  these  sources  of  magnetic  disturbance. 

The    photographed    magnetic    curves    representing    Declination, 
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Horizontal  Force,  and  Vertical  Force  variations  have  been  secnred 
nninterruptedlj  throughout  the  past  year,  and  .in  accordance  with  the 
usual  practice  the  scale  values  of  all  the  instruments  were  determined 
in  January  last. 

The  following  values  of  the  ordinates  of  the  different  photographic 
curves  were  then  found : — 

Declination :  1  inch=0''  22'04.     1  cm.=0**  8'7. 

Bifilar,  January  12, 1888,  for  1  inch  hH  =  0*0279  foot  grain  unit. 

„   1  cm.    „   =  0-00051  C.G.S.  unit. 
Balance,  January  16, 1888  „   1  inch  aV=  00282  foot  grain  unit. 

„   1  cm.   „  =  000051  C.G.S.  unit. 

The  distance  between  the  dots  of  light  upon  the  vertical  force 
cylinder  having  become  too  small  for  satisfactory  registration,  ihe 
instrument  was  re-adjusted  for  balance.  This  was  done  on  January 
19th,  after  which  the  scale  value  was  re-determined  with  the  following 
result : — 

Balance,  January  21,  1888,  for  1  inch  ^V  =  0*0278  foot  grain  unit. 

„   1  cm.     „  =  000050  C.G.S.  unit. 

In  February  experiments  were  undertaken  to  verify  the  tempera- 
ture corrections  of  the  force  magnetographs  as  well  as  of  the 
barograph  by  artificially  heating  the  room  in  which  these  instni- 
ments  are  at  work.  A  rough  temporary  fireplace  was  built  of  bricks 
and  slates,  in  which  a  charcoal  fire  was  lighted  for  several  hours. 
This  was  subsequently  extinguished  and  the  windows  were  thrown 
wide  open  in  order  to  admit  the  cold  night  air  for  a  corresponding 
period.  By  this  means  changes  of  temperature  of  about  20°  P. 
were  several  times  made.  The  resultant  effect  in  the  case  of  the 
bifilar  was  very  small  indeed,  but  with  respect  to  the  balance  magnet- 
ometer, it  was  considerable,  as  expected. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  experiments  had  affected  the 
permanent  magnetism  of  the  needles,  or  had  otherwise  influenced  the 
instruments,  scale  value  determinations  were  made  on  March  20th, 
and  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  note,  no  appreciable  effect  had 
been  produced  in  the  sensibility  of  the  V.F.  magnetometer  by  the 
operation. 

Balance,  March  20, 1888,  for  1  inch  aV  =  00277  foot  grain  unit. 

„  1  cm.    „   =  0*00050  C.G.S.        „ 

Small  unimportant  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  recording 
apparatus  when  necessary. 

Although  the  magnets  generally  have  been  more  active  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  no  very  large  movements  have  been  registered. 

The  principal  disturbances  were  recorded  on  the  following  dates : 
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NoYember  21, 1887,  January  23,  April  11-12,  Maj  21,  August  3,  and 
October  19-22, 1888. 

The  monthly  observations  with  the  absolute  instruments  have  been 
made  as  usual,  and  the  results  are  given  in  the  tables  forming 
Appendix  1  of  this  Report. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  number  of  magnetic  observations 
made  during  the  year : — 

Determinations  of  Horizontal  Intensity 36 

„  Inclination 124 

„  Absolute  Declination 3J 

The  magnetograph  curves  made  use  of  in  the  preparation  of  the 
tables  of  diurnal  range  of  Declination  (see  Appendix  I,  Table  III)  have 
been  reproduced  from  the  original  photographs  by  means  of  an 
eidograph  kindly  lent  by  Captain  Wharton,  F.R.S.,  the  Hydro- 
grapher. 

A  complete  set  of  self-recording  magnetographs  by  Gasella,  London, 
similar  in  construction  to  the  instruments  recently  supplied  to  the 
Boyal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  have  been  examined  at  the 
Observatory. 

Information  on  matters  relating  to  terrestrial  magnetism  and 
various  data  have  been  supplied  to  Professors  RUcker,  Piazzi  Smyth, 
Dr.  Bijckevorsel,  and  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Harrison. 

Magnetic  Reductions. — At  the  request  of  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Perry, 
copies  of  the  Kew  Horizontal  Force  curves  for  certain  selected  days 
during  the  years  1883  to  1886  are  now  being  made. 

II.  Meteorologtcal  Obseevations. 

The  several  self-recording  instruments  for  the  continuous  registra- 
tion respectively  of  Atmospheric  Pressure,  Temperature,  and  Humidity, 
Wind  (direction  and  velocity).  Bright  Sunshine,  aud  Rain,  have  been 
maintained  in  regular  operation  throughout  the  year. 

The  standard  eye  observations  for  the  control  of  the  automatic 
records  have  been  duly  registered,  together  with  the  daily  observa- 
tions in  connexion  with  the  U.S.  Signal  Service  synchronous  system. 
A  summary  of  these  observations  is  given  in  Appendix  II. 

The  tabulation  of  the  meteorological  traces  has  been  regularly 
carried  on,  and  copies  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  eye  observations, 
with  notes  of  weather,  cloud,  and  sunshine  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  Meteorological  Office. 

Owing  to  trouble  caused  by  bursting  of  the  water-i'cservoir  for  the 
thermograph  wet- bulbs  duriug  frosty  weather,  and  the  risk  of  their 
imperfect  action  owing  to  leakage  of  water,  a  double  tank  has  been 
made,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  inner  vessel  bursting,  the  outer  one 
will  prevent  any  loss  of  water. 
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The  nnmber  of  instraments  nnder  observation  has  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  snow  gauge  on  Prof essor  Nipher's  principle  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  falls  of  snow,  bat  no  opportunity  has  occarred 
since  its  erection  of  thoroughly  testing  its  indications. 

A  new  8-inch  Glaisher  gauge  has  been  supplied  by  the  Meteoro- 
logical Office,  and  its  readings  observed  regularly,  since  January, 
with  the  view  of  substituting  it  for  the  old  square  100-inch  area 
gauge  hitherto  employed  for  check  upon  the  Beckley  S.B.  gauge,  on 
the  completion  of  a  full  year's  comparison  of  the  two  gauges. 

Seven  months'  observations  have  also  been  made  of  a  second  8-inch 
gauge,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  effect  of  paint  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  collecting  funnel. 

During  the  period  that  the  east  room  of  the  Observatory  was  under- 
going alteration,  the  working  standard  barometer,  Newman  84,  was 
temporarily  removed  to  a  position  a  few  yards  distant  in  the  North. 
Hall.  Comparisons  were  made  with  the  Welsh  standards  (which  were 
carefully  cased  in,  during  the  time  of  occupation  of  the  room  by 
workmen),  both  before,  subsequent  to  its  removal,  and  after  its  replace- 
ment in  its  old  position. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  number  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations made  during  the  past  year : — 

Readings  of  standard  barometer 1740 

„           dry  and  wet  thermometers 3480 

„           maximum    and    minimum   thermo- 
meters      732 

„           radiation  thermometers   1285 

„           rain  gauges    1532 

Cloud  and  weather  observations 1882 

Measurements  of  barograph  curves 8764 

,,                 dry  bulb  thermograph  curves . .  9462 

„                wet  bulb  thermograph  curves.  •  8668 

„                 wind  (direction  and  velocity). .  17472 

»» 


rainfall  curves 795 

sunshine  traces 1891 


In  compliance  witl:  a  request  made  by  the  Meteorological  Council 
to  the  Committee,  Mr.  Whipple  visited  and  inspected  during  his 
vacation  the  Observatories  at  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  Stony  hurst,  and 
Oxford,  as  well  as  the  anemographs  at  Swanbister,  North  Shields  and 
Fleetwood. 

Mr.  Baker  also  inspected  the  Falmouth  and  Valencia  Observatories 
as  well  as  the  Anemographs  at  Mountjoy  Barracks  (Dublin)  and 
Holyhead. 

Advantage  was  taken  of   these  visits  to  fit  Stonyhurst  lifters  to 
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the  Becklej  rain  gauges  at  Aberdeen,  Fal  month,  and  Valencia,  and 
one  has  since  been  forwarded  to  Dr.  Drejer  for  him  to  fit  at  Armagh. 

The  barograph  and  thermograph  formerly  in  use  at  the  Armagh 
Observatory,  after  being  pnt  in  thorough  repair,  have  been  erected  in 
the  Verification-house  and  temporarily  set  to  work,  awaiting  the 
decision  of  the  Meteorological  Council  as  to  their  final  disposition. 

With  the  sanction  of  the  Meteorological  Council,  weekly  abstracts 
of  the  meteorological  results  have  been  regularly  forwarded  to,  fjid 
published  by  '  The  Times  '  and  *  The  Torquay  Dii'ectory.*  Data 
have  also  been  supplied  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society,  the  editor  of  *  Symons's  Monthly  Meteorological  Magazine,' 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  Captain  Abney, 
Dr.  Rowland,  and  others.  The  cost  of  these  abstracts  is  borne  by  the 
recipients. 

Since  January  last  tables  of  the  monthly  values  of  the  rainfall  and 
temperature  have  been  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Meteorological  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Croydon  Microscopical  and  Natural  History  Club 
(or  publication  in  their  Proceedings.  Detailed  information  of  all 
thunderstorms  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  year  has 
also  been  regularly  forwarded  to  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society 
soon  after  their  occurrence,  special  forms  having  been  provided  by  the 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  information  with  the  view 
to  special  investigation. 

Electrograph. — The  electrograph  under  repair  at  time  of  last  Report, 
owing  to  its  pai*tial  destruction  by  fire,  has  been  put  in  thorough 
order.  The  de  la  Rue  battery,  employed  to  charge  it,  has  been 
cleaned,  and  its  cells  refilled  by  the  makers.  The  scale-value  of  the 
instrument  has  been  again  determined  by  means  of  the  portable  elec- 
trometer (White's)  and  found  to  be  practically  unaffected  by  the 
accident. 

A  paper  giving  a  summary  of  the  results  afforded  by  the  instru- 
ment is  at  present  in  preparation. 

The  electrometer  lent  to  Mr.  Abercromby  for  the  purpose  of  making 
observations  during  his  expedition  to  Teneriffo  was  returned  to  the 
Observatory  in  good  order  on  the  termination  of  his  experiment,  and 
on  trial  the  value  of  the  scale  division  was  found  to  be  unaltered. 

In  consequence  of  an  accident  whilst  cleaning,  the  instrument 
required  re-adjustment  in  March,  but  no  alteration  was  f(>und  to  have 
resulted  to  its  sensitiveness  when  again  tested  at  the  laboratory  in 
Charlotte  Street,  facilities  being  afforded  for  this  by  the  kindness  of 
the  Chairman. 
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III.   SOLAB  OsSEBVATIONg. 

Tho  sketches  of  Snn-Rpots,  as  seen  projected  on  the  photoholiograph 
screen,  have  been  made  on  150  dajs,  in  order  to  continue  Schwabe's 
enumeration,  the  results  being  given  in  Appendix  II,  Table  IV. 

Transit  Observations, — Regular  observations  of  solar  and  of  sidereal 
transits  have  been  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  correct  local 
time  at  the  Observatory,  and  the  clocks  and  chronometers  have  been 
compared  dailj. 

The  clocks,  French,  Shelton  K.  O.,  Shelton  35,  and  the  ohrono* 
meters  Breguet  No.  3140,  and  Arnold  86  are  kept  oarefuUj  rated 
as  time-keepers  at  the  Observatory,  and  the  mean-time  clock,  Dent 
2011,  lent  by  the  Astrouomer-Boyal^  is  also  in  use  in  daily  com^ 
parisons  with  the  chronometers  on  trial. 

The  chronometer,  Molyneux  No.  2126,  is  used  as  a  *'hack 
chronometer  "  in  order  to  facilitate  the  inter-comparison  of  the  clocks. 

The  scale,  figures,  &c.,  on  the  south  meridian  mark  in  connexion 
with  the  transit-instrument  having  become  somewhat  obliterated 
through  age  and  exposure,  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  this  defeoty 
and  some  slight  improvements  introduced. 

IV.  Experimental  Woek. 

Photo-nephograph. — The  past  year  has  been  particularly  unfavour- 
able to  cJoud  photography  at  the  Observatory. 

The  opportunities  of  taking  negatives  of  cirrus,  to  which  parti- 
cular attention  is  directed,  were  rare  in  the  earlier  months  of  the 
summer,  and  during  the  later  the  builders'  operations  prevented,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  work  being  carried  on. 

Several  modifications  have  been  introduced  into  the  system  of 
observing,  materially  simplifying  it,  and  the  mathematical  treatment 
of  the  pictures  has  also  been  temporarily  set  aside  in  favour  of 
mechanical  methods,  which  afford  results  of  sufficient  aocnracy  in  a 
small  fraction  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  other  plans  of  reduction 
wliich  have  been  employed  hitherto. 

Observations  of  cloud  height,  drift,  and  direction  have  been  treated 
in  this  manner  for  1887  and  for  1888,  generally  with  satisfactory 
results.  During  April  special  photographs  were  taken  with  one 
camera  only,  for  showing  the  structural  change  in  cirrus  in  short 
intervals  of  time,  and  seven  sets  of  negatives  were  procured,  exhibit- 
ing the  extensive  alteration  sometimes  observed  in  this  class  of  cloud 
in  a  couple  of  minutes. 

Time  Signals. — With  a  view  of  obtaining  the  time  at  the  Observa- 
tory for  pendulum  work  to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  and  also  for 
comparing  daily  the  time  as  determined  by  the  Observatory  Transit 
with  that  distributed  by  the  Postmaster- General  from  St.  Martin's- le- 
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Grttnd,  application  was  made  to  H.M.  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  for  permission  to  erect  a  telegpraph  line  from  the  Obserratorj 
to  the  London  and  South  Western  Railway  skirting  the  Old  Deer 
Park.  This  was  granted,  and  a  line  has  heen  set  np  placing  the 
Observatory  in  direct  electrical  communication  with  the  Chief  Post 
Office  in  Richmond. 

A  relay  and  chronograph  have  been  purchased  and  placed  in  the 

circoit,   and  every  morning,   excepting   Sundays  and  holidays,  the 

10  A.M.  signal  from  the  Boyal  Observatory,  Greenwich,  is  recorded 

beside  the  beats  of  the  Observatory  Standard  Clock  (French)  on  the 

same  tape.     The  signals  have  been  observed  daily  by  means  of  the 

galvanometer  for  the  past  two  months,  but  the  chronograph  was  only 

regularly  set  to  work  on  the  3l8t  October,  delay  having  arisen  on 

tccount  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  apparatus  against  lightning. 

The  cost  of  the  chronograph  and  attachments  to  the   Standard 

Clock  has  been  defrayed  by  a  grant  from  the  Royal  Society. 

Pendulum  Experiments. — The  swinging  of  the  Indian  Invariable 
Peadalams  at  the  Observatory  has  been  delayed  by  the  operations 
attendant  on  the  establishment  of  the  time  signal  connexion  with  the 
General  Post  Office,  and  also  by  failure,  up  to  the  present,  of  informa- 
tion from  the  American  officers  as  to  certain  details  of  their  practice 
when  ohserving  with  the  apparatus  in  America  and  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  vacuum 
correction  of  the  two  thermometers,  Nos.  K.S.  667  and  668,  used  on 
the  dummy  to  replace  those  broken  in  travelling.  It  was  observed 
that  a  reduction  of  27  inches  in  the  barometric  pressure  lowered 
their  zero  points  by  0*25**.  Other  observations  were  also  made  to  find 
the  relative  degree  of  accordance  during  changes  of  temperature 
between  the  indications  of  the  thermometers  in  the  interior  of  the 
vscnam-chamber  and  that  attached  to  the  Richard  thermograph 
placed  in  close  proximity  to  its  outer  surface. 

Daring  these  trials  the  holding  capacity  of  the  chamber  has  been 
thoronghly  tested  and  found  to  stand  low  pressures  extremely  well. 

Constants  of  Robinson  Anemometers, — By  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Whipple  has  attended  at  Hersham  on  several  occasions,  and 
assisted  Mr.  W.  Dines,  B.A.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc.,  in  the  experiments  in 
progress,  on  behalf  of  the  Wind  Force  Committee  of  the  Royal  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  for  determining  the  value  of  the  Robinson  constant  for 
anemometers  of  various  dimensions,  and  also  for  verifying  the  factor 
for  converting  wind  velocity  into  pressure. 

The  experiments  are  similar  to  those  carried  out  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1874,  and  described  in  the  Report  for  that  year. 

A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  experiments  was  read  before  the 
B.  Met.  Soc.  meeting  in  May,  1888,  and  is  printed  in  the  *  Quai-terly 
JoomaV  ^<^L  ^^  P*  2^^*     ^^®  results  compare  very  favourably  with 
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those  formerly  obtained  as  discnssed  by  Professor  Stokes  (*  Roy.  See 
Proc.,'  vol.  32,  p.  170). 


V.  Veeification  of  Instrumbnts, 

The  following  magnetic  instruments  have  been  purchased  on  com 
mission  and  their  constants  determined : — 

An  Inclinometer  for  the  Tiflis  Observatory. 

A  pair  of  Inclinometer  Needles  for  the  Colaba  Observatory. 

Ditto  for  the  U.S.  Navy  Department. 

Ditto  for  the  Utrecht  Observatory. 

The  total  number  of  other  instruments  compared  in  the  past  yea 
was  as  follows  : — 

Air-meters    6 

Anemometers 2 

Aneroids 164 

Barometers,  Marine 31 

„            Standard 75 

,,           Station .  9 

Compasses 7 

Hydrometers 543 

Inclinometers    1 

Magnets 3 

Rain  Gauges 3 

Sextants 157 

Shades   78 

Sunshine  Recorders 3 

Theodolites    3 

Thermometers,  Arctic 1 36 

„              A  vitreous  or  Immisch's 1591 

„              Chemical     79 

Clinical   10442 

„              Deep  sea 77 

„              Meteorological   1074 

„              Mountain    27 

„              Solar  radiation 8 

„              Standards 73 

Unifilars 1 

Total 14,588 

Duplicate  copies  of  corrections  have  been  supplied  in  52  cases. 
The    number    of  instruments    rejected    on  account  of   excessivi 
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error,  or  which  from  other  causes  did  not  record  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  was  as  follows : — 

Thermometers,  clinical 51 

„  ordinary  meteorological 16 

Various    221 

7  Standard  Thei'mometers  have  also  been  calibrated,  and  supplied 
to  2  societies  and  2  individuals  during  the  year. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  Observatory  undergoing  verification, 
22  Barometers,  482  Thermometers,  2  Hydrometers,  and  4  Sextants. 

Sextant  Verification, — The  number  of  sextants  submitted  for  ex- 
amination continues  to  increase,  having  amounted  during  the  past  year 
to  157. 

VI.  Rating  of  Watches. 

639  entries  of  watches  for  rating  were  made  as  contrasted  with  510 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  They  were  sent  for 
testing  in  the  following  classes : — 

For  class  A,  569 ;  class  B,  51 ;  and  class  C,  19. 

Of  these  218  failed  to  gain  any  certificate ;  8  passed  in  G,  46  in  B, 
367  in  A,  and  28  of  the  latter  obtained  the  highest  possible  form  of 
certificate,  the  class  A  especially  good. 

In  Appendix  III  will  be  found  statements  giving  the  results  of 
trial  of  the  30  watches  which  obtained  the  highest  numbers  of  marks 
during  the  year,  the  premier  position  being  attained — with  89*0  marks 
— by  a  keyless,  single-roller,  going-barrel,  centre- seconds  watch,  sub- 
mitted by  W.  Holland,  Rockferry,  Birkenhead. 

This  total  exceeds  that  of  last  year,  and  it  is  also  extremely  satis- 
factory to  note  that  a  continued  increase  has  taken  place  in  the 
proportion  of  watches  gaining  more  than  80  marks,  the  number  this 
^ear  being  53. 

No  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  maintaining  the  three  safes — 
in  which  the  watches  are  placed  during  rating — at  the  three  tempera- 
tures of  40°,  65°,  and  90°  respectively,  all  the  year  round. 

Special  attiention  continues  to  be  given,  as  before,  to  the  examination 
of  pocket  chronographs^  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Cyclists' 
Union ;  and  in  consequence  of  numerous  enquiries  from  manufacturers, 
timers,  &c,  a  set  of  rules  has  been  drawn  up,  as  follows,  which  arie 
adhered  to  as  far  as  practicable  in  testing  chronographs. 
-  1.  After  the  usual  A  or  B  tests  are  finished  the  watch  is  run  with 
the  chronograph  work  in  continual  action  for  one  or  two  periods  of 
2^  houi's  each,  and  a  note  made  of  the  maximum  efPect  produced  upon 
the  ordinary  daily  rate,  by  the  chronograph  mechanism  being  in 
constant  action. 

TOL.  XLV.  O 
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2.  This  maxim  am  efEect  mnst  not  exceed  +  5  seconds. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above  24-hoar  trials,  the  watch — with  a  view 
of  testing  its  starting,  stopping,  and  recording  qualifications — is  also 
subjected  to  shorter  tests,  varying  from  a  few  seconds  to  an  hoor  or 
more  in  duration. 

4.  When  the  chronograph  mechanism  is  in  action,  and  presBtuie  is 
applied  to  the  knob  or  pnsh-piece,  the  chronograph  band  or  bands 
mnst  either  stop  dead  at  once,  or  else  mnst  mn  on  imaffected  nntil 
stronger  force  is  used. 

5.  There  must  be  a  complete  absence  of  "  lagg^g,"  and  moving 
only  in  spasmodic  jumps,  when  pressure  is  applied,  and  perfect  absence 
of  i-ecoil  when  the  chronograph  hand  is  stopped. 

6.  The  hands  must  return  to,  and  start  exactly  from,  the  zero 
mark,  and  in  the  case  of  split  seconds  thej  must  mn  together  in  exact 
accordance. 

7.  The  times  shown  by  the  minnte-recorder  must  agree  with  the 
position  of  the  fly-back  hand. 

8.  When  the  chronograph  action  of  a  watch  has  been  tested — ^in 
addition  to  the  trial  of  its  ordinary  time-keepiug  qualities — an  endorse- 
ment of  the  result  will  be  made  upon  the  certificate ;  and  chrono- 
graph watches  with  certificates  without  this  endorsement  will  be 
recognised  as  having  been  examined  as  ordinary  watches  only. 

Marine  Chronometers. — Certificates  of  mean  daily  rate  and  of 
variations  of  rate  at  each  temperature  have  been  awarded  to  12 
marine  chronometers  after  undergoing  the  35  days'  trial  as  specified 
in  the  regulations. 

VII.  Miscellaneous, 

Assistance  to  OhservatorieSy  8fC. — Prepared  photographic  paper  has 
been  procured  and  supplied  to  the  Observatories  at  Batavia,  Colaba, 
Falmouth,  Lisbon,  Mauritius,  Oxford,  St.  Petersburg,  Stonyhurst, 
and  Toronto,  as  well  as  also  to  the  Meteorological  Office  and  the  U.S. 
Navy  Department. 

Anemograph  sheets  have  likewise  been  sent  to  Coimbra  and 
Mauritius,  blank  forms  for  entry  of  observations,  &c.,  have  also  been 
distributed  to  various  applicants. 

Hongkong  Chservatory, — This  observatory  was  founded  by  H.M. 
Grovernment  in  1883,  partly  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Kew  Com- 
mittee, in  order  amongst  other  objects  to  obtain  continuous  observa- 
tions of  terrestrial  magnetism  and  meteorology  in  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere between  Java  and  Zi-Ka-Wei. 

The  Committee  have  recently  been  consulted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  as  to  the  advisability  of  suspending  the  mag- 
netic work  of  the  Chinese  Observatoiy  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
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bat  lumng  regard  to  tlie  important  changes  going  on  in  the  horizontal 
component  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  on  that  part  of  the  globe,  thej 
were  not  able  to  recommend  the  Secretary  to  intermpt  the  observa* 
tioiui  as  snggested. 

Matrine  Telescopes. — The  arrangements  described  in  last  year's  Report 
for  the  examination  of  Marine  telescopes  and  binoculars  have  been 
completed,  and  a  circular  has  been  approved  of  by  the  Committee  for 
imie  to  the  public,  stating  that  such  instruments  will  in  fnture  be 
tested  at  Kew  on  payment  of  the  following  fees  : — 

Marine  telescopes  and  superior  binoculars     •  •      2«.  Gi.  each. 
Opera  glasses  and  pocket  telescopes     .  •         •  •     I«.  Gi.     „ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  has  communicated  with  the  Com 
mittee  with  reference  to  a  proposal  that  all  such  instruments  purchased 
for  use  in  H.M.  Navy  should  be  examined  at  the  Observatory  prior  to 
their  acceptance  from  the  contractors'  hands. 

Thotographic  Lenses. — Captain  Abney,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Camera  Club,  as  well  as  Mr.  Oalton,  have  proposed  to  the  Committee 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  testing  and  certifying  lenses  con- 
structed for  use  in  photographic  cameras.  Captain  Abney  has  pro- 
posed a  scheme  of  examination,  and  experiments  are  in  progress  with 
•  Tiew  to  carrying  it  out  at  the  Observatory.  It  has,  however,  been 
found  difficult  as  yet  to  fix  upon  one  which  would  permit  of  a  suflE* 
cietttly  exhaustive  examination  being  conducted  for  the  low  fee  which 
Itts  been  suggested,  as  probably  the  only  one  likely  to  make  the  certifi- 
cates popular. 

Ships*  Lights. — The  Committee  have  had  nnder  consideration  the 

.  ^  important  subject  of  the  examination  of  ship's  lights  for  the 

Mercantile   Marine,  by  a  system  based  upon  the  method  now  in 

operation  at  H.M.  Dockyard  at  Chatham  with  reference  to  the  lamps, 

Iciises,  and  colouced  shades  used  in  H.M.  Navy. 

The  inland  isolated  position  of  the  Observatory,  and  the  heavy  and 
^^bersome  nature  of  the  lanterns,  appear  to  the  Committee  at 
pi^nt  to  offer  an  almost  insuperable  objection  to  the  adoption  of 
^Us  at  Kew.  There  are  no  funds  available  for  the  alternative  plan 
s^gested  of  setting  up  a  branch  establishment  at  some  locality  on  the 
bsQks  of  the  Thames  below  London. 

Szhibitioiu — The  Committee  contributed  to  the  Annual  Exhibition 
^  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  held  in  March  last,  a  collection  of 
apparatus  for  observing  atmospheric  electricity,  principally  that  used 
^  Kew  by  Bonalds  or  subsequent  observers. 

A  list  of  the  various  objects  with  references  is  printed  in  the 
citalogae  prepared  by  the  Society.* 

♦  See  *  Quarterly  Journal/  vol.  14,  p.  285. 
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« 

Extension  of  the  Building. — The  Chief  ComraissioDer  of  Works  and 
Public  Buildings  having  granted  permission  for  the  Committee  to 
undertake  the  erection  of  the  additional  storey  to  the  east  wing  of  the 
Observatory  as  mentioned  in  last  year's  Report;,  and  having  instracted 
Mr.  Lessels,  surveyor  to  the  Board,  to  prepare  the  necessary  drawings, 
plans,  &c.f  tenders  were  invited  from  the  principal  local  builders 
for  the  work.  That  of  Messrs.  J.  Dorey  and  Co.,  of  Brentford,  for 
£4<54,  was  accepted,  and  operations  were  commenced  on  July  23nL 
They  have  now  been  completed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Chart,  H.M.  Commissioners'  Clerk  of  Works  for  the  Hampton  Court 
and  Kew  District,  and  Mr.  Allen,  his  Assistant. 

Library, — During  the  year  the  library  has  received  as  presents  the 
publications  of — 

22  Scientific  Societies  and  Institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and 

95  Foreign  and  Colonial  Scientific  Establishments,  as  well  as 
numerous  private  individuals ; 

The  reference  set  of  *  Phil.  Trans.'  has  been  bound  in  clotb  boards 
to  correspond  with  the  covers  of  the  volumes  as  now  issued  by  the 
Royal  Society. 

Old  Mural  Quadrant, — When  in  1840  the  astronomical  instruments 
forming  the  equipment  of  George  Ill's  Observatory,  were  removed  to 
Armagh,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  take  away  the  8-feet  moral 
quadi^ant  by  Sissons,  on  account  of  its  being  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  doors  or  windows  of  the  room  in  which  it  was  placed. 

Recently,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  removal  of  the  roof  of  the 
east  wing  of  the  Obsei'vatory  to  hoist  it  out  and  convey  it  to  the  . 
Stores  in  the  Office  of  Works  at  Kew,  where  it  is  now  deposited.    The 
Committee  propose  its  ultimate  consignment  to  the  Loan  Collection 
of  Scientific  Apparatus  at  South  Kensington. 

The  stone  wall  which  served  for  its  support  has  been  utilised  as  a 
bearer  for  a  new  gallery,  providing  an  additional  area  of  29  feet  long 
by  7  feet  wide,  which  it  is  intended  to  devote  to  the  Department  for 
the  Venfication  of  Hydrometers. 

Workshop. — The  machine  tools  procured  for  the  use  of  the  Kew 
Observatory  by  grants  from  the  Government  Grant  Fund  or  the 
Donation  Fund,  have  been  duly  kept  in  order. 

House,  Grounds,  and  Footpath. — These  have  all  been  kept  as  usual 
during  the  year. 

A  Norton's  tube-well  has  been  driven  and  a  pump  erected  in  order 
to  obtain  an  increased  water  supply,  the  Observatory  not  being  in 
connexion  with  the  mains  of  Richmond. 
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Personal  Establishment. 

The  Btaff  employed  is  as  follows : — 

G.  M.  Whipple,  B.Sc,  Saperintendent. 

T.  W.  Baker,  Chief  Assistant. 

H.  McLaughlin,  Librarian. 

£.  G.  Constable,  Observations  and  Rating. 

W.  Hugo,  Verification  Department. 

J.  Foster  „  „ 

T.  Ghinter. 

W.  J.  Bozall,  and  five  other  Assistants. 

The  Committee  feel  that  they  cannot  permit  the  lamented  death  of 
Professor  Balfoor  Stewart  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Professor  Stewart's  connexion  with  the  Observatory  originated  in 
1856,  when  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  British  Association.  In 
Febraary  of  that  year  he  joined  the  staff  as  an  Assistant  Observer  to 
Mr.  John  Welsh ;  his  stay  was,  however,  short,  as  he  left  soon  after  in 
October  to  become  Assistant  to  Professor  Forbes  at  Edinburgh,  but 
returned  in  1859  as  the  Superintendent,  accepting  the  appointment 
when  offered  him  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Welsh.  He  relinquished  the 
saperintendence  in  1871,  in  order  to  reside  at  Manchester  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  in  Owens  College,  but  maintained  a  most  lively 
interest  in  the  operations  of  the  Observatory,  especially  in  the 
solar  and  magnetic  work,  being  engaged  in  a  discussion  of  certain  of 
the  Kew  magnetic  observations  even  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  most  important  of  his  papers  referring  to  these  and  similar  obser- 
vations are  enumerated  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Scott's  "  History  of 
the  Kew  Observatory."* 

(Signed)  Waeeen  de  la  Rue,  Chairman, 

^iiwmher  2*?th,  1888. 

•  See  *  ^j.  Soo.  Proc.,'  vol.  89,  pp.  37-86  (1886). 
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APPENDIX  I. 


Magnetic  Observations  made  at  the  Kew  Observatory^  Lat.  51°  28'  6"  N* 
Long.  0^  1"  15'1  IT.,  for  tJte  year  October  1887  to  September  1888. 

The  observations  of  Deflection  and  Vibration  given  in  the  annexed 
Tables  were  all  made  with  the  Collimator  Magnet  marked  K  C  1,  and 
the  Kew  9-inch  Unifilar  Magnetometer  bj  Jones. 

The  Declination  observations  have  also  been  made  with  the  same 
Magnetometer,  Collimator  Magnet  N  E  being  employed  for  the  purpose. 
The  Dip  observations  were  made  with  Dip-circle  Barrow  No.  33,  the 
needles  1  and  2  only  being  nsed ;  these  are  3^  inches  in  length. 

The  results  of  the  observations  of  Deflection  and  Vibration  give  the 
valaes  of  the  Horizontal  Force,  which,  being  combined  with  the  Dip 
observations,  fnmish  the  Vertical  and  Total  Forces^ 

These  are  expressed  in  both  English  and  metrical  scales — the  unit  in 
^e  first  being  one  foot,  one  second  of  mean  solar  time,  and  one  grain ; 
ftud  in  the  otber  one  miUimetre,  one  second  of  time,  and  one  milligramme, 
the  factor  for  redacing  the  English  to  metric  vaJaes  being  0*46108. 
Sj  reqnest,  the  corresponding  values  in  C.G.S.  measure  are  also  given. 
The  value  of  log  ^K  employed  in  the  rednctioii  is  1' 6430*5  at  tem- 
perature 60"^  F. 

The  induction-coefficient  /»  is  0000194, 

Ihe  correction  of  the  magnetic  power  for  temperature  ^q  to  an 
*^opted  standard  temperature  of  35°  F.  is 

0-0001194(^0-36) +0-000,000,213(^0-36)'. 

The  true  distances  between  the  centres  of  the  deflecting  and  deflected 
ii^^^s^gnets,  when  the  former  is  placed  at  the  divisions  of  the  deflection- 
t>«^r  marked  I'O  foot  and  13  feet,  are  1-000075  feet  and  1-300097  feet 
'^^^spectively. 

The  times  of  vibration  given  in  the  Table  are  each  derived  from 
^<^e  mean  of  14  observations  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  magnet  in 
^*^«tking  100  vibrations,  corrections  being  applied  for  the  torsion-force 
^^  the  suspension-thread  subsequently. 

1^0  corrections  have  been  made  for  rate  of  chronometer  or  arc  of 
^bration,  these  being  always  very  small. 

The  value  of  the  constant  P,  employed  in  the  formula  of  reduction 

In  each  observation  of  absolute  Declination  the  instrumental  read- 
ings have  been  referred  to  marks  made  upon  the  stone  obelisk  erected 
1,250  feet  north  of  the  Observatory  as  a  meridian  mark,  the  orientation 
of  which,  with  respect  to  the  Magnetometer,  has  been  carefully 
determined. 

The  observations  have  been  made  and  reduced  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Bakor. 
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Table  L 
Observations  of  Inclination  or  Dip. 


Month. 

MeoD 

Month. 

Mean 

1887. 

OctoW     26 

26 

Mean 

29 

Mean 

DecnDberZS 

29 

St    37'9 
67    391 

April         23 

24 

2B 

Me»n 

May          22 

23 

24 

Mean 

June         26 

28 

Mean 

Jul/          24 

2S 

26 

Moan 

Augurt      27 

29 

Keen 

September  21 

26 

Mean 

67    3i>'S 
67    85-3 
67    36-0 

67    38  B 

67    35-6 

67    86-8 
67    38-2 

67    87  0 
67    86-8 
67    37  1 

67    37  0 

67    89-8 
67    36-7 

67    36-8 

67    33  1 
67    34!1 

Mean 

67    38-0 

1888. 

JjQuary    25 

28.!!!!! 
Mean 

67    37-3 
67    86-3 
67    86-5 

67    36-7 

67    37-2 
67    37  ■! 

67    3*0 

67    35-7         1 
67    342         1 
67    35  a 

67    350 

February  S3 

2*. 

67    33-8         1 
67    35-6 

67    37  1 

Mean 

67    35-7 

67    86-6 
67     86-6 

March       23 

27 

67    35-4 
67    35-7 

67    86-6 

67    35-6         ■ 

I 
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Table  II. 
Obseryations  for  the  Absolute  Measurement  of  Horizontal  Force. 


Month. 

mean. 

LogmX 
mean. 

Value  of  m*. 

1887. 

October  27th     

Norember  30th 

912043 
9-12030 
9-12012 

9  -11996 
9  12015 
9  11981 
9  11989 
9  11960 
9  11976 
9-12008 
9-11986 
9-12022 

0-30726 
0-30776 
0  -30796 

0-30803 
0-30813 
0-30826 
0  30817 
0-30832 
0  -30859 

0-51743 
0-51764 
0 -51765 

0 -61760 
0-61777 
0 -51764 
0 -51764 
0-51756 
0-51782 

December  30th 

1888. 
January  30th 

Febniary  28th 

March  i9th 

April  26th 

May  25th  and  26th 

June  30th 

July  30th 

0-30840         '         0-51789 

August  28th 

September  26th 

0-30823 
0-30798 

0-61767 
0-61770 

Table  III. — Solar  Diurnal  Range  of  the  Kew  Declination  as  derived 

from  selected  quiescent  days. 


Hour. 

Summer 

Winter 

Annual 

mean. 

mean. 

mean. 

1888. 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Midnight 

-0-7 

-0-7 

-0-7 

1 

-0-6 

-0-6 

-0-6 

2 

-0-8 

-0-3 

-0-5 

3 

-11 

-0-5 

-0-8 

4 

-20 

-0-2 

-1-1 

5 

-2-6 

-0-1 

-1-4 

6 

-3  4 

-0-3 

-1-8 

7 

3-9 

-0-7 

-2-3 

8 

-4-0 

-1-3 

-2-6 

9 

-3-5 

-1-3 

-2-4 

10 

-1-0 

-0-8 

-0-9 

11 

+  1-8 

-0-2 

+  0-8 

Noon 

+  4-2 

+  1-3 

+  2-8 

13 

+  5-9 

+  2-8 

+  4-4 

14 

+  5-4 

+  2-0 

+  3-7 

15 

+  4-3 

+  1-2 

+  2-8 

16 

+  2-7 

+  0-6 

+  1-7 

17 

+  1-2 

+  0-3 

+  0-8 

18 

+  01 

-0-2 

0  0 

19 

-0-1 

-0-7 

-0-4 

20 

-0-3 

-0-7 

-0-5 

21 

-0-4 

-0-8 

-0-6 

22 

-0-6 

-10 

-0-8 

23 

-1-1 

-10 

-1-0 

*  m— magnetic  moment  of  vibrating  magnet. 
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Table  IV. 
Sammary  of  Sun-spot  Observations  made  at  the  Kew  Observatory. 


Months. 


1887. 

October 

November .... 
December .... 

1888. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. . . . 

Totals  . . . 


Days  of 
observation. 


17 


14 


12 


9 
6 

10 
9 

19 

^ 

11 

8 
16 
19 


Number  of 
new  groups 
enumerated. 


150 


2 
2 
4 


4 
2 
2 
5 
1 
2 
1 
4 
8 


Days  with' 
out  spots. 


32 


10 

10 

4 


3 
3 
4 
2 

14 
3 
6 
7 
6 
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APPENDIX  IV. 


List  of  Instrxtments,  Apparatus,  <fcc.,  the  Property  of  the  Kew 
mittee,  at  the  present  date  out  of  the  custody  of  the  Superintei] 
on  Loati. 


To  whom  lent. 


a.  J.  Sjmons,  F.B.8. 

The  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South 
Kensington. 


Lieutenant  A.  Gordqn; 


General  SirH.  Lefroy, 
K.A.,  F.Iv.S. 

Professor  W.  Grjlls 
Adams,  F.R.S. 


ProfMsor  O.  J.  Lodge 


Articles. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Harrison  .' 

Captain   W.   de   W. 
Abney,  F  JI.S. 

Professor  Riioker  . . . 


Lord  Rajleigh . . . 
Mr.  J.  E.CulIum 


Portable  Transit  Instrument 

The  articles  specified  in  the  list  in  the  Annual 
Report  for  1876,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Photo- Heliograph,  Pendulum  Apparatus, 
Dip- Circle,  Unifilar,  and  Hodgkinson's  Acti- 
nometer. 

Unifilar  Magnetometer  by  Jones,  No.  102, 
complete,  with  three  Magnets  and  Deflection 
Bar. 

Dip-Circle,  by  Barrow,  one  Pair  of  Needles, 
and  Magnetizing  Bars. 

One  Bifilar  Magnetometer. 

One  Declinometer. 

Two  Tripod  iStands. 

Toronto  Daily  Registers  for  1850-3 

Unifilar  Magnetometer,  by  Jones,   No.   101, 

complete. 
Pair  9-inch  Dip-Needles  with  Bar  Magnets  . .  . 

Unifilar  Magnetometer,   by  Jones,   No.   106, 

complete. 
Barrow  Dip-Circle,  No.  23,  with  two  Needles, 

and  Magnetizing  Bars. 
Tripod  Stnnd. 

Condensing  lens  and  copper  lamp  chimney    . . 

Mason's  Hygrometer,  by  Jones 

Tripod  Stand 

Standard  Barometer  (Adie,  No.  G55) 

Alt- Azimuth  by  Robinson,  C.  42 
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December  6,  1888. 

Professor  G.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  followed  by 
Dr.  W.  POLE,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  appointed  as  Vice-Presi- 
dents— 

The  Treasurer, 

Sir  James  Paget, 

Dr.  Pole, 

Sir  Henry  Roscoe. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered 
for  them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

I.  "Description  of  the  Skull  of  an  extinct  Carnivorous 
Marsupial  of  the  size  of  a  Leopard  ( Tliylacopardus  australis^ 
Ow.),  from  a  recently  opened  Cave  near  the  *  Wellington 
Cave '  locality,  New  South  Wales."  By  Sir  Richard  Owen, 
KCB.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    Received  October  12,  1888. 

[Publication  defened.] 


^I-  *'  The  Pectoral  Group  of  Muscles."  By  Bertram  C.  A. 
WiNDLE,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Dub.),  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Birmingham.  Communicated  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  Macalister,  F.R.S.     Received  October  25,  1888. 

(Absti*act.) 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  morphology  of  the  pectoral 
^^up  of  mnscles,  and  is  based  on  the  dissection  of  over  fifty  mammals, 
^^d  on  descriptions  of  others  in  various  journals,  &c. 
The  following  are  the  chief  conclasions  : — 

1.  That  portion  of  the  lateral  sheet  of  muscle,  pushed  outwards  in 
^lie  form  of  a  cone  by  the  growth  of  the  anterior  limb-bud,  which 
velongs  to  the  ventral  region,  may  be  divided  by  radial  lines  of  fission 
into  three  segments,  viz.,  an  anterior  or  manubrial,  a  mesial  or  gladi- 
olar,  and  a  posterior  or  abdominal. 

YOL.  XLY.  H 
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2.  That  the  radial  division  is  of  primaiy  importance  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  each  of  these  segments  has  its  own  nerve,  viz.,  the 
anterior,  a  nerve  corresponding  to  external  anterior  thoracic  of  haman 
anatomy ;  the  middle,  internal  anterior  thoracic ;  the  posterior,  lateral 
thoracic.  The  first  is  definite  in  its  origin  and  distribution,  and  the 
third  in  its  origin,  the  second  is  less  regular,  and  in  correspondence 
with  this  is  a  certain  indefiniteness  of  the  line  of  division  between  the 
second  and  third  segments. 

3.  The  anterior  segment  may  be  subdivided  into  clavicular  or 
mannbrial  portions,  and  the  posterior  may  also  be  in  two  divisions, 
but  these  are  not  regarded  as  of  primary  valae. 

4.  Each  segment  may  undergo  a  secondary  lamination  into  super- 
ficial and  deep  parts,  viz.,  anterior  into  superficial  and  deep  mann- 
brial, middle  into  gladiolar  and  costal,  and  posterior  into  superficial 
and  deep  abdominal. 

o.  Stiperficial  manubrial  is  always  present  and  generally  covers  the 
others  at  its  expanded  insertion ;  it  may  be  distinct  or  fused  with 
deep  manubrial  or  gladiolar,  or  both. 

6.  Deep  manubrial  may  be  absent,  or  present  and  distinct,  or  fused 
with,  or  just  separable  from,  superficial.  It  may  be  fused  with  costal 
or  very  rarely  with  gladiolar,  if  the  plane  of  manubrial  lamination  is 
more  superficial  than  usual.  The  relation  of  this  mnscle  to  the  so- 
called  "  sterno-scapularis  *'  is  discussed,  the  author  being  of  opinion 
that  the  latter  is  subclavian  in  its  nature. 

7.  Oladiolar  may  be  absent  or  nearly  so.  It  may  be  distinct  or  fused 
with  superficial  or  deep  manubrial,  or  with  costal  or  abdominal.  It 
is  very  often  fused  at  its  posterior  border  only  with  costal,  the  two 
sheets  beinp  otherwise  separate. 

8.  Costal  may  arise  from  the  edge  of  the  sternum  and  the  costal 
cartilages,  fr6m  the  cartilages  alone,  or  from  the  ribs.  It  has  a 
tendency  as  it  decreases  in  size  to  shift  its  origin  farther  outwards, 
and  its  insertion  farther  towards  the  shoulder.  It  may  be  fused 
with  gladiolar  or  deep  manubrial  or  abdominal.  It  may  consist  of 
two  portions,  anterior  and  posterior.  • 

9.  Abdominal  may  be  absent  or  double,  and  the  two  parts  may 
overlie  one  another,  or  one  may  be  antenor  to  the  other.  It  may  be 
fused  with  gladiolar  or  costal.  It  may  be  connected  by  its  entire 
outer  border  with  the  dorsal  sheet,  thus  closing  tlie  axilla,  or  fasciculi 
may  X)ass  from  one  side  to  the  other  {achselbogen).  The  origin  may 
wander  outwards  to  the  lower  ribs  {pectoralis  quartus). 

10.  The  pai'ts  above  described  are  very  variously  arranged 
amongst  mammalia.  The  conditions  obtaining  are  discussed  and 
exhibited  in  a  tabular  form. 

11.  The  various  factors  are  thus  represented  in  man: — 
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Superficial  manuhrial :  clayicnlar  and  anterior  part  of  pectoralis 

majoTf    sometimes   separate    from    the    remainder    of  the 

muscle. 
Deep  manuhrial:  occasionaJlj  present  as  the  pectoralis  minimus 

of  Wenzel  Gniber. 
Gladiolar:  posterior,  non-reflected  part  of  pectoralis  major. 
Costal :  double  (1)  pectoralis  minor ^  (2)  deep  reflected  pai^t  of 

pectoralis  major. 
Abdominal :  occasionally  present  as  pectoralis  quartus,  or  as 

some  of  the  forms  of  achselbogen. 


TIL  **Some  Observations  on  the  Amount  of  Light  reflected  and 
treuismitted  by  certain  kinds  of  Glass."  By  Sir  John 
CoNROY,  Bart,  M.A.,  Bedford  Lecturer  of  Balliol  College 
and  Millard  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Com- 
municated by  A.  G.  Vernon  Haroourt,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Received  November  8,  1888. 

(Abstiuct.) 

The  experiments  were  commenced  in  order  to  determine  the  amount 
of  light  lost  by  transmission  through  glass. 

Plates  of  the  same  kind  of  glass,  but  of  different  thickness,  were 
taken,  and  the  amount  of  light  they  transmitted  determined,  and 
from  these  values  the  percentage  amounts  reflected  and  obstructed 
calculated. 

The  amount  reflected  from  the  first  surface  was  also  determined 
directly  by  measuring  the  relative  intensities  of  the  illumination  pro- 
duced by  two  argand  flames,  when  the  light  from  both  fell  directly  on 
the  photometric  surfaces,  and  when  the  light  from  one  fell  directly 
whilst  that  from  the  other  reached  the  photometer  after  reflection 
from  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

Experiments  were  also  made  to  ascertain  whether  repolishing 
altered  in  any  way  the  reflective  power  of  the  glass ;  and  the 
polarising  angles  of  the  glass  before  and  after  repolishing  were  also 
determined. 

Conclusions. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  amount  of  light  reflected  by  freshly 
polished  glass  varies  with  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  polished,  and 
that,  if  a  perfect  surface  could  be  obtained  without  altering  the 
refractive  index  of  the  surface-layer,  then  the  amount  would  be 
accurately  given  by  Fresnel's  formula,  but  that  usually  the  amount 
differs  from  that  given  by  the  formula,  being  sometimes  greater  and 
sometimes  less. 

H  2 
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The  formation  of  a  film  of  lower  refractive  index  on  the  glass 
would  account  for  the  defect  in  the  reflected  light ;  but  to  account  for 
the  excess,  it  seems  necessary  to  assume  that  the  polishing  has 
increased  the  optical  density  of  the  surface-layer,  and  the  changes 
produced  in  the  amount  of  light  transmitted  and  in  the  angle  of 
polarisation  support  this  view. 

After  being  polished,  the  surface  of  flint  glass  seems  to  alter  some- 
what readily,  the  amount  of  the  reflected  light  decreasing,  and  the 
amount  of  the  transmitted  increasing,  whilst  with  crown  glass  the 
change,  if  any,  proceeds  very  slowly. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  to  what  particular  cause  these 
changes  are  due. 

The  values  of  the  transmission  coefficients  for  light  of  mean 
refrangibility  for  the  two  particular  kinds  of  glass  are  given,  and 
show  that  for  1  cm.  the  loss  by  obstruction  amounts  to  2'G2  per  cent, 
with  the  crown  glass  and  1'15  per  cent,  with  the  flint  glass. 


IV.  "  The  Specific  Resistance  and  other  Properties  of  Sulphur." 
By  James  Monckman,  D.Sc.  Communicated  by  Professor 
J.  J.  Thomson,  F.R.S.    Received  November  10,  1888. 

[Publication  deferred.] 


Presents,  December  6,  1888. 
Ti'ansactions. 

Freiburg-im-Breisgau : — Naturforschende  Gesellschaft.      Berichte. 

Bd.  II.     8vo.  Freiburg  1887.  The  Society. 

Gloucest*>r: — Cotteswold   Naturalists'   Field   Club.      Proceedings. 

1887-1888.     8vo.  Gloucester',   The  Origin  of   the  Cotteswold 

Field  Club.     By  W.  C.  Lucy.     8vo.  Gloucester  1888. 

The  Club. 
Haarlem : — Musoe  Tevler.     Archives.     8vo.  Harlem  1888 ;    Cata- 
logue  de  la  Biblioth^que.     Livr.  7-8.     8vo.  Harlem  1887-88. 

The  Musenm. 

Halle: — Verein  f iir  Erdkunde.    Mittheilungen.    1881.    S\o.  Halle. 

1881.  The  Verein. 

Hamburg: — Naturhistorisches   Museum.      Bericht.      1887.      8vo. 

Hamburg  1888.  The  Museum. 

Helsingfors : — Finska    Vetenskaps-Societet.      Acta.      Tom.    XV.  * 

4to.    Helsingfors   1888;    Bidrag   till   Kannedom   af    Finlands 

Natur  och  Folk.      Haftet  45-47.      8vo.  Helsingfors  1887-88 ; 

Ofversigt.   XXVIIl-XXIX.  8vo.  Helsirigfors  1886-87;    Dess 
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Transactionfl  (contintied). 

Organisation  och  Yerksamhet.     1838-1888.     8vo.  Helsingfors. 

The  Society. 
Hertfordshire  Natural  History  Society.     Transactions.     Vol.  IV. 
Parts  8-9.     Vol.  V.     Part  I.     8vo.  London  1888. 

The  Society. 

Konigsberg : — Physikalisch-Okonomische  Gesellschaft.     Schriften. 

Jahrg.  XXVIII.     4to.  Konigsherg  1888.  The  Society. 

Li^ge: — Soci^te  Koyale  des  Sciences.     Memoires.     S6r.  2.     Tome 

XV.     8vo.  Bruxelles  1888.  The  Society. 

Liverpool: — Astronomical   Society.     Journal.     Vol.  VII.     Parti. 

8vo.  Liverpool  1888.  The  Society. 

London : — East  India  Association.    Journal.    Vol.  XX.    Nos.  3-6. 

8vo.  London  1888.  The  Association. 

Entomological   Society.      Transactions.      1888.      Part  3.     8vo. 

London.  The  Society. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engincei-s.    Proceedings.   1888.    No.  2. 

8vo.  London.  The  Institution. 

London  Mathematical  Society.     Proceedings.     Vol.  XIX.  .  Nos. 

314-316.    8vo.  London  1888.  The  Society. 

Royal  Medical   and   Chirurgical   Society.      Medico-Chirnrgical 

Transactions.    Vol.  LXXI.   8vo.  London  1888.       The  Society. 

Upsala: — Universitet.     Arsskrift.     1887.     8vo.  Upsala  [1888]. 

The  University. 

Vienna  : — Anthropologische    Gesellschaft.      Mittheilungen.      Bd. 

XVIIL     Hefte2-3.    4to.   Wien  ISSS.  The  Society. 

K.    Akademie    der    Wissenschaften.      Denkschriften     (Math.- 

Naturw.  Classe)  Bd.  LIII.     4to.   Wien  1887 ;    Denkschriften 

(Philos.-Histor.    Classe).      Bd.    XXXVI.      4to.   Wien  1888; 

Sitzungsberichte  (Math.-Naturw.  Classe).     Abth.  1.     Jahrg. 

1887.     Hefte  1-10.     8vo.  Wieii  1887-88.      Abth.  2.     Jahrg. 

1887.     Hefte  3-10.     8vo.   Wien  1887-88.     Abth.  3.     Jahrg. 

1887.      Hefte  1-10.      8vo.    Wien   1887-88;    Sitzungsberichte 

(Fhilofi.-Histor.  Classe).    Jahrg.  1887.   Hefte  2-3.    8vo.   Wieit 

1887-88 ;  Almanach,  1887.     8vo.   Wien.  The  Academy. 

K.  K.  Geologische  Reichsanstalt.      Jalirbuch.      Bd.  XXXVII. 

Hefte  3-4.     Bd.  XXXVIII.     Heft  3.     8vo.  Wien  1888. 

The  Institute. 

K.  K.  Naturhistorisches  Hofmuseum.    Annalen.   Bd.  III.   Nr.  2. 

8vo.  Wien  1888.  The  Museum. 


Basset   (A.   B.)      A   Treatise  on   Hydrodynamics.     Vol.   II.      8vo. 
Cambridge  1888.  The  Author. 
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Bristowe  (J.  Sj,  F.B.S.     Diseases  of   the  l^ervous   System.     8vo. 

London  1888.  The  Anthor. 

Capellini  (Prof.)      Resti  Fossili  di  Dioplodon  e  Mesoplodon.     4to. 

Bologna  1885 ;  Ottayo  Centenario  dello  Studio  di  Bologna.     8to. 

Bologna  1888.     With  five  Excerpts  in  addition.     4to.  Bologna 

1873-88.  The  Author. 

Etheridge    (R.),  F.R.S.      Fossils  of   the   British   Islands.     Vol.   I. 

Paladozoic.    4to.  London  1888.  The  Anthor. 

Gordon  (C.  A.)      The  Vivisection  Controversy  in  Parliament.     8vo. 

London  1888.  The  Anthor. 

Jones  (T.  R.),  P.R.S.,  and  H.  Woodward,  F.R.S.     An  Undescribed 

Carboniferons   Fossil.      8vo.    London   1888.     With    two   other 

Excerpts  in  8vo.  Prof.  Jones,  F.B.S. 

King  (G.),  F.R.S.     The  Species  of  Ficas  of  the  Indo-Malajan  and 

Chinese  Countries.     Part  2.     Folio.  Calcutta  1888. 

The  Author. 
Lemoine  (E.)      De  la  Mesure  de  la  Simplicity  dans  les  Sciences 

Mathematiques.     8vo.  Gand  1888.     With  two  Excerpts  in  8vo. 

The  Author. 
Pitt-Rivers  (A.),  F.R.S.     Excavations  in  Cranbome  Chase.    Vol.  II. 

4to.  [Privately  Printed]  1888.  The  Author. 

Smith  (J.  C.)      The  Colmination  of   the   Science  of   Logic.    Svo. 

Brooklyn  1888.  The  Author. 

Symons  (G.  J.),  F.R.S.     The  Floating  Island  in  Derwentwat^r,  its 

History  and  Mystery.     Sm.  4to.  London  1888.  The  Author. 

Tnmer  (Sir  W.),  F.R.S.     The  Comparative  Osteology  of  the  Races 

of  Men  (and  other  papers,  being  certain  Reports  of  the  Voyage 

of  H.M.S.  "  Challenger.")     4to.  Edinburgh  1884-86. 

The  Author. 
Vemon-Harcourt  (L.  F.)     Alpine  Engineering.     8vo.  London  1888. 

The  Author. 
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December  13,  1888. 

Professor  G.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Tbe  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordei*ed 
for  them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  **  Spectrum  Analysis  of  Cadmium."  By  A.  Grunwald, 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Imp.  Roy,  German  Poly- 
technic University  at  Prague.  Communicated  by  Professor 
LiVEiNG,  F.R.S.     Received  November  26,  l«88. 

[Publication  deferred.] 


II.  "  On  the  Bending  and  Vibration  of  thin  elastic  Shells,  espe- 
cially of  Cylindrical  Form."  By  Lord  Rayleigh,  M.A., 
D.C.L.,  Sec.  R.S.    Received  December  1,  1888. 

In  a  former  puhlicatiou*  "  On  the  Infinitesimal  Bending  of  Sur- 
faces of  Revelation,"  I  have  applied  the  theory  of  bending  to  explain 
the  deformation  and  vibration  of  thin  elastic  shells,  which  are  sym- 
metrical about  an  axis,  and  have  worked  out  in  detail  the  case  where 
the  shell  is  a  portion  of  a  sphere.  The  validity  of  this  application 
depends  entirely  upon  the  principle  that  when  the  shell  is  thin 
enough  and  is  vibrating  in  one  of  the  graver  possible  modes,  the 
middle  surface  behaves  as  if  it  were  inextensible.  "  When  a  thin 
sheet  of  matter  is  subjected  to  stress,  the  force  which  it  opposes  to 
extension  is  great  in  comparison  with  that  which  it  opposes  to  bend- 
ing. Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  deformation  takes  place 
approximately  as  if  the  sheet  were  inextensible  as  a  whole,  a  condi- 
tion which,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  facilitates  calculation,  though 
(it  need  scarcely  be  said)  even  bending  implies  an  extension  of  all 
but  the  central  layers."  If  we  fix  our  attention  upon  one  of  the 
terms  involving  sines  or  cosines  of  multiples  of  the  longitude,  into 
which,  according  to  Fourier's  theorem,  the  whole  deformation  may 
be  resolved,  the  condition  of  inextensibility  is  almost  enough  to 
define  the  type.     If  there  are  two  edges,  e.g.,  parallel  to  circles  of  lati- 

•  *  London  M«th.  8oc.  Proc.,'  vol.  13,  p.  4,  NoTember,  1881. 
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tude,  the  solation  contains  two  arbitrary  constants ;  bnt  if  a  pole  be 
incladed,  as  when  the  shell  is  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  one  of  the 
constants  vanishes,  and  the  type  of  deformation  is  wholly  determined, 
without  regai*d  to  any  other  mechanical  condition,  to  be  satisfied  at 
the  edge  or  elsewhere.  It  will  be  convenient  to  restate,  analytically, 
the  tjpe  of  deformation  arrived  at  [equation  (5)].  If  the  point 
upon  the  middle  surface,  whose  coordinates  were  originally  a,  ^,  0, 
moves  to  a-\-lry  O-\-c0y  0+^0,  the  solution  is 

^0  =  A  tan'J^  cos«0  "| 

he=  -  A  sin  ^  tan^^  sin  ^  \ (1), 

hr  =  Aa  («+cos  0)  tan'^^  sin  «0    J 

0  being  the  colatitude  measured  from  the  pole  through  which  the 
shell  is  complete.  Any  integral  value  higher  than  unity  is  admis- 
sible for  8,  The  value  0  and  1  correspond  to  displacements  not 
involving  strain. 

In  a  recent  paper*  Mr.  Love  dissents  from  the  general  principle 
involved  in  the  theory  above  briefly  sketched,  and  rejects  the  special 
solutions  founded  upon  it  tuA  inapplicable  to  the  vibration  of  thin 
shells.  The  argument  upon  which  I  proceeded  in  my  former  paper, 
and  which  still  seems  to  me  valid,  may  be  put  thus  :  It  is  a  general 
mechanical  principlet  that,  if  given  displacements  (not  sufficient  by 
themselves  to  determine  the  configuration)  be  produced  in  a  system 
originally  in  equilibrium  by  forces  of  corresponding  types,  the  result- 
ing deformation  is  determined  by  the  condition  that  the  potential 
energy  of  deformation  shall  be  as  small  as  possible.  Apply  this  to  an 
elastic  shell,  the  given  displacements  being  such  as  not  of  themselves 
to  involve  a  stretching  of  the  middle  surface.^  The  resulting 
deformation  will,  in  general,  include  both  stretching  and  bending, 
and  any  expression  for  the  energy  will  contain  corresponding  terms 
proportional  to  the  first  and  third  powers  respectively  of  the  thick- 
ness. Tiiis  energy  is  to  be  as  small  as  possible.  Hence,  when  the 
thickness  is  diminished  without  limit,  the  actual  displacement  will  be 
one  of  pure  bending,  if  such  there  be,  consistent  with  the  given  con- 
ditions. Otherwise  the  energy  would  be  of  the  first  order  (in 
thickness)  instead  of,  as  it  might  be,  of  the  third  order,  in  violation 
of  the  principle. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  argument  takes  no  account  of  special 
conditions  to  be  satisfied  at  the  edge  of  the  shell.  This  is  the  point 
at  which  Mr.  Love  concentrates  his  objections.     He  considers  that 

•  "  On  the  small  free  Vibrations  and  Deformation  of  a  thin  elastic  Shell,"  *  Phil. 
Trans./  A,  1888. 

t  '  Phil.  Maff./  March,  1875  ;  'Theory  of  Sound,'  §  74. 

X  There  are  cases  where  no  displacement  (involving  strain  at  all)  is  possible 
witliout  stretching  of  the  middle  surface,  e.y.,  that  of  the  complete  sphere. 
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the  general  condition  necessary  to  be  satisfied  at  a  free  edge  is  in 
fact  violated  hy  snch  a  deformation  as  (1).  Bnt  the  condition  in 
question*  contains  terms  proportional  to  the  first  and  to  the  third 
powers  respectively  of  the  thickness,  the  coefficients  of  the  former 
involving  as  factors  the  extensions  and  shear  of  the  middle  surface. 
It  appears  to  me  that  when  the  thickness  is  diminished  withont  limit, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  boandary  condition  requires  only  that  the  middle 
surface  be  anstretched,  precisely  the  requirement  satisfied  by  solutions 
such  as  (1). 

Of  course,  so  long  as  the  thickness  is  finite,  the  forces  in  operation 
will  entail  some  stretching  of  the  middle  surface,  and  the  amount  of 
this  stretching  will  depend  on  circumstances.  A  good  example  is 
afibrded  by  a  circular  cylinder  with  plane  edges  perpendicular  to  the 
axis.  Let  normal  forces  locally  applied  at  the  extremities  of  one 
diameter  of  the  central  section  cause  a  given  shortening  of  that 
diameter.  That  the  potential  energy  may  be  a  minimum,  the  de- 
formation must  assume  more  and  more  the  character  of  mere  bending 
as  the  thickness  is  reduced.  The  only  kind  of  bending  that  can  occur 
in  this  case  is  the  purely  cylindncal  one  in  which  every  normal 
section  is  similarly  deformed,  and  then  the  potential  energy  is  propor- 
tional to  the  total  length  of  the  cylinder.  We  see,  therefore,  that  if 
the  cylinder  be  very  long,  the  energy  of  bending  corresponding  to  the 
given  local  contraction  of  the  central  diameter  may  become  very 
great,  and  a  heavy  strain  is  thrown  upon  the  principle  that  the 
deformation  of  minimum  energy  is  one  of  pure  bending. 

If  the  small  thickness  of  the  shell  be  regarded  as  given,  a  point 
will  at  last  be  attained  when  the  energy  can  be  made  least  by  a 
sensible  local  stretching  of  the  middle  surface  such  as  will  dispense 
with  the  uniform  bending  otherwise  necessary  over  so  great  a  length. 
But  even  in  this  extreme  case  it  seems  correct  to  say  that,  when  the 
thickness  is  sufficiently  reduced,  the  deformation  tends  to  become  one 
of  pure  bending. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  strange  that  of  two  terms  in  an  ex- 
pression of  the  potential  energy,  the  one  proportional  to  the  cube  of 
the  thickness  is  to  be  retained,  while  that  proportional  to  the  first 
power  may  be  omitted.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  large  potential 
energy  which  would  accompany  any  stretching  of  the  middle  surface 
is  the  very  reason  why  such  stretching  will  not  occur.  The  compara- 
tive largeness  of  the  coefficient  (proportional  to  the  first  power  of  the 
thickness)  is  more  than  neutralised  by  the  smallness  of  the  stretching 
itself,  to  the  square  of  which  the  energy  is  proportional. 

In  general,  if  ^^  be  the  coordinate  measuring  the  violation  of  the 
tie  which  is  supposed  to  be  more  and  more  insisted  upon  by  increasing 

•  See  his  equation  (33). 
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stiffness,  and  if  the  other  coordinates  be  snitablj  chosen,  the  potential 
energy  of  the  system  maj  be  expressed  . 


V  =  iciVri»+ic,y',«+ie8f8«+ 


This    follows    from    the    general    theorem    that   Y   and   T    may 
always  be  reduced  to  snms  of  squares  simply,  if  we  suppose  that 

The  equations  of  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  external  forces 
♦i,  ♦j,  . .    are  thus 


♦i  =  (-li^v  ♦s  =  cjf  J, 


hence  if  the  forces  are  regarded  as  given,  the  effect  of  increasing  c^ 
without  limit  is  not  merely  to  annul  yj^^,  bat  also  the  term  in  V  which 
depends  upon  it. 

An  example  might  be  taken  from  the  case  of  a  rod  clamped  at  one 
end  A,  and  deflected  by  a  lateral  force,  whose  stiffness  from  the  end 
A  up  to  a  neighbouring  place  B,  is  conceived  to  increase  indefinitely. 
In  the  limit  we  may  regard  the  rod  as  clamped  at  B,  and  neglect  the 
energy  of  the  part  AB,  in  spite  of,  or  rather  in  consequence  of,  its 
infinite  stifiTness. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  deformations  to  be  considered  are  pure 
bendings,  the  next  step  is  the  calculation  of  the  potential  energy 
corresponding  thereto.  In  my  former  paper,  the  only  case  for  which 
this  part  of  the  problem  was  attempted  was  that  of  the  sphere. 
After  bending,  "the  principal  curvatures  differ  from  the  original 
curvature  of  the  sphere  in  opposite  directions,  and  to  an  equal  amount,* 
and  the  potential  energy  of  bending  corresponding  to  any  element  of 
the  surface  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  this  exce.«:s  or  defect  of 
curvature,  without  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  principal  planes." 
Though  he  agrees  with  my  conclusions,  Mr.  Love  appears  to  regard 
the  argument  as  insufficient.  But  clearly  in  the  case  of  a  given 
spherical  shell,  there  are  no  other  elements  upon  which  the  energy  of 
bending  could  depend.  "Thus  the  energy  corresponding  to  the 
element  of  surface  a^sm0d6d(l>  may  be  denoted  by 

am^Bp-^fsine  de  oUp    (2), 

where  H  depends  upon  the  material  and  upon  the  thickness." 

By  the  nature  of  the  case  H  is  proportional  to  the  elastic  constants 
and  t/O  the  cube  of  the  thickness,  from  which  it  follows  by  the  method 
of  dimensions  that  it  is  independent  of  a,  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 

*  This  is  in  Tirtiie  of  Gauss's  theorem  that  the  product  of  the  principal  curva- 
turcs  is  unaffected  bjr  bending. 
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I  did  noi,  at  the  time,  attempt  the  farther  determination  of  H,  not 
needing  it  for  my  immediate  purpose.     Mr.  Loye  has  shown  that 

H  =  »nfc»   (3), 

where  2h  repreflenfs  the  thickness,  and  n  is  the  constant  of  rigidity. 
Why  n  alone  should  occur,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  constant  of  com- 
pressibility, will  presently  appear  more  clearly. 

The  application  of  (2)  to  the  displacements  expressed  in  (1)  gave 
[equation  (18)] 

V  =  2^2  («8-«)  A,2  [*H  sin-8^  iui^'iedO (4), 

Jo 

9  being  the  colatitude  of  the  (circular)  edge.  In  the  case  of  the 
hemisphere  of  uniform  thickness 

V  =  i?rH2  («»-«)  (2««-l)  A,» (5). 

The  calculation  of  the  pitch  of  free  vibration  then  presented  no 
difficulty.  If  ff  denote  the  superficial  density,  and  cos pt  represent  the 
type  of  vibration,  pg  corresponding  to  «  =  2,  pg  to  «  =  3,  and  so  on,  it 
appeared  that 

Pa  =  ^ X 5-2400,      p^  =  ^x  14726,       l>4  =  ^ x 28-402  ; 
*  *        tt?»<r  a-c  a^ff 

HO  that 

PJPi  =  2-8102,  pjp^  =  5-4316, 

determining  the  intervals  between  the  graver  notes. 

If  the  form  of  the  shell  be  other  than  spherical,  the  middle  surface 
is  no  longer  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  normal  at  any  point,  and 
the  expression  of  the  potential  energy  is  more  complicated.  The 
question  is  now  not  merely  one  of  the  curvature  of  the  deformed 
surface ;  account  must  also  be  taken  of  the  correspondence  of  normal 
sections  before  and  after  deformation.*  A  complete  investigation 
has  been  given  by  Love ;  but  the  treatment  of  the  question  now  to  be 
explained,  even  if  less  rigorous,  may  help  to  throw  light  upon  this 
somewhat  difficult  subject. 

In  the  actual  deformation  of  a  material  sheet  of  finite  extent  there 
will  usually  be  at  any  point  not  merely  a  displacement  of  the  point 
itself,  but  a  rotation  of  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  sheet,  such  as  a 

^  An  extreme  case  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  Suppose  that  the  bending  is 
inch  that  the  principal  planes  retain  their  positions  relatively  to  the  material  sur> 
hee,  but  that  the  principal  curvatures  are  exchanged.  The  nature  of  the  curvature 
at  the  point  in  question  is  the  same  after  deformation  as  before,  and  by  a  rotation 
thioogh  90^  roond  the  normal  the  surfaces  may  be  made  to  fit ;  nevertheless  the 
energy  of  bendiDg  it  finite. 
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rigid  body  may  undergo.  AH  tbis  contributes  notbing  to  the  energy. 
In  order  to  take  the  question  in  its  simplest  form,  let  ns  refer  the 
original  surface  to  tbe  normal  and  principal  tangents  at  the  point  in 
question  as  axes  of  coordinates,  and  let  us  suppose  that  after  deforma- 
tion, the  lines  in  the  sheet  originally  coincident  with  tbe  principal 
tangents  are  brought  back  (if  uecessary)  to  occupy  the  same  positions 
as  at  first.  The  possibility  of  this  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  in  virtue  of  the  inextensibility  of  the  sheet,  tbe  angles 
of  intersection  of  all  lines  traced  upon  it  remain  uoaltered.  The 
equation  of  the  original  surface  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point 
being 


=*(^s) <''• 


that  of  the  deformed  surface  may  be  written 

^  =  U.-:t^;;,+ ^V  H ^'^- 

In  strictness (/>!  +  ^pO'^iXPi  +  ^/'g)"^*"^*^®^'^'^*''^^'®^^^*'^®^®^^^^^® 
made  by  the  planes  a;  =  0,  ^  =  0 ;  but  since  principal  carvatures  are 
a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  they  represent  with  sufficient  accuracy 
the  new  principal  curvatures,  although  these  are  to  be  found  in 
slightly  different  planes.  The  condition  of  inext-ensibility  shows  that 
points  which  have  the  same  x  and  y  in  (6)  and  (7)  are  correspondhig 
points,  and  by  Gauss's  theorem  it  is  further  necessary  that 

^Jl+^2^0    (8). 

P\     P% 

It  thus  appears  that  the  energy  of  bending  will  depend^upon  two 
quantities,  one  giving  the  alterations  of  principal  curvature,  and  the 
other  T  depending  upon  the  shift  (in  the  material)  of  the  principal 
planes. 

In  calculating  the  energy  we  may  regard  it  as  due  to  the  stretchings 
and  contractions  under  tangential  foi'ces  of  the  various  infinitely  thin 
laminae  into  which  the  shell  may  be  divided.  The  middle  lamina 
being  unstretched,  makes  no  contribution.  Of  the  other  laminae,  the 
sti-etching  is  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  middle  surface, 
and  the  energy  of  stretching  is  therefore  as  the  square  of  this 
distance.  When  the  integration  over  the  whole  thickness  of  the  sbell 
is  carried  out,  the  result  is  accordingly  proportional  to  the  cube  of 
the  thickness. 

The  next  step  is  to  estimate  more  precisely  tbe  energy  correspond- 
ing to  a  small  element  of  area  of  a  lamina.     The  general  equations  in 
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three  dimenaioiis,  as  given  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  '  Natural  Philosophy/ 
§  694,  are 

na  =  S,  n6  =  T,  no  =U (9) 

Me  =  P-ir(Q  +  R)^ 

M/  =  Q-cr(R  +  P)^ (10). 

M5r  =  R-cr(P4-Q)J 

^^«^  P=^^^     (II)* 

The  energy  «?,  corresponding  to  the  nnit  of  volame,  is  given  by 

2w  =  (m-\'n)  (e»+/^+^^) 

+  2(tii-n)(/|y+(7e+e/)+n(a3  +  6Hc3) (12). 

In  the  application  to  a  lamina,  supposed  pa^llel  to  xy,  we  ai*e  to 
take  R  =  0,  S  =  0,  T  =  0;so  that 

g  =  — <r  = ,  a  =  0,  6  =  0. 

Thns  in  terms  of  the  elongations  e,  /,  parallel  to  x,  y,  and  of  the 
shear  c,  we  get 


w 


= "{^+-^+2+^  (*+>'>'+ i"'} (13). 


We  have  now  to  express  the  elongations  of  the  various  laminsD  of  a 
shell  when  bent,  and  we  will  begin  with  the  case  where  t  =  0,  that  is, 
when  the  principal  planes  of  curvature  remain  unchanged.  It  is 
evident  that  in  this  case  the  shear  c  vanishes,  and  we  have  to  deal 
only  with  the  elongations  e  and  /  parallel  to  the  axes.  In  the  section 
by  the  plane  of  zx,  let  «,  s'  denote  corresponding  infinitely  small 
arcs  of  the  middle  surface  and  of  a  lamina  distant  h  from  it.  If  y[r 
be  the  angle  between  the  terminal  normals,  s  =  /»j Y^,  s  =  (pi  +  h)  ^, 
/ — s  =  ^  ^r.     In  the  bending,  which  leaves  s  unchanged, 

V=  A«^  =  A«^(l/^i). 

Hence 

e- Sals' =zhh(llp^)y 

and  in  like  manner/  sshi  (l/z^a).      Thus  for  the  energy  U  per  unit  of 
area  we  have 

^  M  is  Yoong^B  modulus,  tr  is  Poisson^s  ratio,  n  is  the  constant  of  rigidity, 
ftnd  (M—ifi)  that  of  cubio  oompressibility.  In  terms  of  Lamp's  constants  (A,  /a), 
««  A  +  /S  •"■/*• 
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LV   Pi'       \    P%^      m-^nX    pi        p^/  J 
and  on  integration  over  the  whole  thickness  of  ihe  shell  (2h)  * 

2nh^ 


U  = 


L\    Pi/      \P%/      w  +  nV    p^        p^f  J 


This  conclusion  may  be  applied  at  once,  so  as  to  give  the  resalt 
applicable  to  a  spherical  shell ;  for,  since  the  original  principal  planes 
are  ai*bitrary,  they  can  be  taken  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  principal 
planes  after  bending.     Thus  r  =  0 ;  and  by  Gauss*s  theorem 

a-^+a— =0, 

^1        P% 
so  that 


U  = 


3 


(*7iT (^^)' 


where  hp"^  denotes  the  change  of  principal  curvature.  Since  e  :=  — /, 
^  =  0,  the  various  lamince  are  simply  sheared,  and  that  in  proportion 
to  their  distance  from  the  middle  surface.  The  energy  is  thus  a 
function  of  the  constant  of  rigidity  only. 

The  result  (14)  is  applicable  directly  to  the  plane  plate ;  bat  this 
case  is  peculiar  in  that,  on  account  of  the  infinitude  of  py,  p^  (8)  is 
satisfied  without  any  relation  between  hp^  and  cp^.  Thus  for  a  plane 
plate 

2n^  r  1 

3     L 


l^^V!^-(l+iy} (16), 

P\      Pi      w+n\^i     p^J  i 


where  Pi  ^,  p^"^,  are  the  two  independent  principal  curvatures  aftei 
bending. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  t  to  vanish;  and  it  I'emains  to  inves- 
tigate the  effect  of  the  deformations  expressed  by 

iz  =  rxy  =  iT(f2_^2)  . .  .  ; (J 7)^ 

where  f,  iy  relate  to  new  axes  inclined  at  45*  to  those  of  x,  y.  The 
curvatures  defined  by  (17)  are  in  the  planes  of  f,  iy,  equal  in  numerical 
value  and  opposite  in  sign.     The  elongations  in  these  directions  for 

*  It  is  here  assumed  that  m  and  n  are  independent  of  A,  that  is,  tliat  the  material 
is  homogeneous.  If  we  discard  this  restriction,  we  may  form  the  conception  of  a 
shell  of  given  thickness,  whose  middle  surface  is  physically  inextenaible,  while  yet 
the  resistance  to  bending  is  moderate.  In  this  way  we  may  realise  the  types  of 
deformation  discussed  in  the  present  paper,  without  supponnff  the  thickness  to  he 
infinitely  email ;  and  the  independence  of  such  types  upon  conditions  to  be  satisfied 
at  a  free  edge  is  perhaps  rendered  more  apparent. 
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any  lamina  within  the  thickness  of  the  shell  are  hr,  —At,  and  the 
corresponding  eucigj  (as  in  the  case  of  the  sphere  just  considered) 
takes  the  form 

TJ'  =  l!^ (18). 

This  energy  is  to  be  added*  to  that  already  found  in  (14)  ;  and  we 
get  finally 

2nh^  r  /.  1\«     ./1\».  m— 1 


"=     3 


{{'^)'0'^^^.{'T-'ih^}-<-^ 


7 


as  the  complete  expression  of  the  energy,  when  the  deformation  is 
such  that  the  middle  surface  is  unextended.  We  may  interpret  t  by 
means  of  the  angle  Xi  through  which  the  principal  planes  are  shifted  ; 
thus 

=  2^(i-T) ^2^>- 

It  will  now  be  in  our  power  to  treat  more  completely  a  problem  of 
great  interest,  viz.,  the  deformation  and  vibration  of  a  cylindrical 
shell.  In  my  former  paper  I  investigated  the  types  of  bending,  but 
without  a  calcalation  of  the  corresponding  energy.  The  results  were 
as  follows.f  If  the  cylinder  be  referred  to  columnar  coordinates 
Zj  r,  0,  so  that  the  displacements  of  a  point  whose  equilibrium  co- 
ordinates tLvez,  a,  0  are  denoted  by  ^z,  ^,  a50,  the  equations  express- 
ing inextensihility  take  the  form 

_  =  0.  *r+a^  =  0.        _+a«-^  =  0 (-21). 

from  which  we  may  deduce 

^=« (-). 

By  (22),  if  C0OC  cos«0,  we  may  take 

a^=  (A,a-f  B,ar)cos«0 (23), 

and  then,  by  (21) 

^  =  *  (Ata  +  Bgz)  sin  «0 (24), 

Bz  =  — «~^B,a  sin  *0 (25). 

^  There  are  clearlj  no  terms  inTolring  the  products  of  r  with  the  clianges  of 
principal  currature  ^(pi~*),  ^(ps"^) ;  for  a  change  in  the  sign  of  t  can  have  no 
infloenoe  upon  the  energy  of  the  deformation  defined  by  (7). 

t  The  method  of  inyetitigation  is  similar  to  that  employed  by  Jellet  in  liis 
memoir  ("  On  the  Properties  of  Inextensible  Surfaces/'  *  Irish  Acad.  Trans./  voJ.  22, 
1855,  p.  179),  to  which  reference  should  hare  been  made. 
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If  the  cylinder  be  complete,  8  is  integral ;  A,  and  B,  are  independent 
constants,  either  of  which  may  vanish.  In  the  latter  case  the  dis- 
placement is  in  two  dimensions  only.*  It  is  nnnecessarj  to  stop  to 
consider  the  demonstrations  of  (21),  inasmuch  as  these  equations 
will  present  themselves  independently  in  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tions which  follows. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  replace  Sz,  hr,  aB<f>  by  single  letters,  which, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  choose  so  as  not  to  violate  some  of  the  usual 
conventions.  In  conformity  with  Mr.  Love's  general  notation,  I  will 
write 

Sz  =  Uy  ah(t>  =  v,  ^  =  la (26). 

The  problem  before  ur  is  the  expression  of  the  changes  of  principal 
curvature  and  shifts  of  principal  planes  at  any  point  P  {z,  0)  of  the 
cylinder  in  terms  of  the  displacements  u,  v,  w.  As  in  (6),  take  as 
fixed  co-ordinate  axes  the  principal  tangents  and  normal  to  the 
undisturbed  cylinder  at  the  point  P,  the  axis  of  x  being  parallel  to 
that  of  the  cylinder,  that  of  y  tangential  to  the  circular  section,  and 
that  of  ^  normal,  measured  inwards.  If,  as  it  will  be  convenient  to 
do,  we  measure  z  and  0  from  the  point  P,  we  may  express  the  undis- 
turbed coordinates  of  a  material  point  Q  in  the  neighbourhood  of  P, 
by 

x  =  z,  y  =  a(t>,  f  =  ia02 (27). 

During  the  displacement  the  coordinates  of  Q  will  receive  the 
increments 

1*,     w  sin  0 -h r  cos  0,     —to  cos  0  +  r  sin  0 ; 
so  that  after  displacement 

X=:Z-\'Uj  y  =  00  +  1^*0  +  ^(1— i0^), 

C  =  ia02-t(;(l-i02)  4-1,0; 
or  if  ti,  r,  w  be  expanded  in  powers  of  the  small  quantities  z,  0, 

du        du  .  , 
''  =  ^+««+li;'-^d0^+   (28)- 

dv         dv 
y  =  a<f,+w^+Vo+^^z+-^jf>+ (29). 

•  See  *  Theory  of  Sound,'  §  233. 
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,      a  dw        dw 

+-^^*+£:^ (^^>' 

Uq,  Vq,  .  .  .  being  tbe  values  of  u,  v  at  the  point  P. 

These  equations  give  the  coordinates  of  the  yarious  points  of  the 
deformed  sheet.  We  have  now  to  suppose  the  sheet  moved  as  a  rigid 
bodj  so  as  to  restore  the  position  (as  far  as  the  first  power  of  small 
quantities  is  concerned)  of  points  infinitely  near  P.  A  purely  translatorj 
motion  by  which  the  displaced  P  is  brought  back  to  its  original  posi- 
tion will  be  expressed  by  the  simple  omission  in  (28),  (29),  (30)  of 
the  terms  Uq,  Vq,  Wq  respectively,  which  are  independent  of  z,  0.  The 
effect  of  an  arbitrary  rotation  is  represented  by  the  additions  to 
X,  y,  f  respectively  of  yO^  —  f^j,  f ^^  —  xO^,  xO^  —  y^i ;  where  for  the 
present  purpose  0i,  0^,  0^  are  small  quantities  of  the  order  of  the 
deformatioD,  the  square  of  which  is  to  be  neglected  throughout.  If 
we  make  these  additions  to  (28),  &c,,  substituting  for  x,  y,  ^  in  the 
terms  containing  0  their  approximate  values,  we  find  so  far  as  the 
first  powers  oi  z,  <p 

du        du  ^  ,     ^^ 
dv        dv 
dw        dw 

Now,  since  the  sheet  is  assumed  to  be  ineztensible,  it  must  be  pos- 
sible so  to  determine  0-^,  0^^  0^  that  to  this  order  aj  =  2?,  y  =  a0,  f  =  0. 

Hence  -^  =  0,  ^-+^^3=0, 

dzQ       ^        '  d^Q 

The  conditions  of  inextensibility  are  thus  (if  we  drop  the  suffices 
as  no  longer  required) 

▼OL.  XLV.  ( 
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du      f.  .^^A  du      do       ^         .«-. 

_  =  o.  «'+^  =  o.  d^+«5-  =  ^--(^^>' 

which  agree  with  (21). 

Betaming  to  (28),  &c.,  as  modified  by  the  addition  of  the  trans- 
latory  and  rotatory  terms,  we  get 

X  =  2+ terms  of  2nd  order  in  z,  if>, 
y  =  00+  „  „ 

or  since  by  (31)  dhojda?  =  0,  and  dvldcji  =  —  w, 

The  equation  of  the  deformed  surface  after  transference  is  thus 

jldv       I   d^w    \   ^     2/^_l  \    dho\ 

^'''y\a'dk^''adzod(f>Qi^^  \2a     2a^'^^'' 2a^  d^^  J' '  "  ^^^^' 

Comparing  with  (7)  we  see  that 

so  that  by  (19) 

^      4n^8  r     m     1  f     ,  d^wy     /du      d^w\91  ,„,, 

This  is  the  potential  energy  of  bending  reckoned  per  unit  of  area. 
It  can  if  desired  be  expressed  by  (31)  entirely  in  terms  of  v.* 

We  will  now  apply  (24)  to  calculate  the  whole  potential  energy  of 
a  complete  cylinder,  bounded  by  plane  edges  «  =  i  ?,  and  of  tbick- 

•  From  Mr.  Love's  general  equations  (12),  (13),  (18)  a  concordant  result  may  be 
obtained  by  introduction  of  the  special  conditions — 

Ai  =  0,  ^=»l/a,  1/Pi  =  0,  l/p2  =  l/a, 

limiting  the  problem  to  the  case  of  the  cylinder,  and  of  those 

CTi  =  (Tj  =  o-  =  0, 

vhich  express  the  inextensibility  of  the  middle  surface. 
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ness  which,  if  variable  at  all,  is  a  function  of  g  only.  Since  tc,  v,  w 
are  periodic  when  0  increases  by  2«-,  their  most  general  expression  in 
accordance  with  (31)  is  [compare  (23),  &c.] 

V  =  2[(A^a+B,ar)  cos  «0-(A,'a-f  B/«)  sin  «0] (36) , 

w  =  2[*  (A,a+B,«)  sin  «0+*  (A,'a+B/«f)  cos  «0]. . . .  (86), 
u  =  2[-*-iB,a  sm«0-«-iB/a  co8»0] (37), 

in  which  the  summation  extends  to  all  integ^l  yaJnes  of  s  from  0 
to  oo.  Bat  the  displacements  corresponding  to  «  =  0,  «  =  1  are 
snch  as  a  rigid  body  might  nndergo,  and  involye  no  absorption  of 
energy.  When  the  values  of  u,  v,  w  are  substituted  in  (3i)  all  the 
terms  containing  products  of  sines  or  cosines  with  different  values  of 
•  vanish  in  the  integration  with  respect  to  0,  as  do  also  those  which 
contain  cos  «0  sin  «0.     Accordingly 


f 

Jo 


TT    jf^       4simh^  r    m      1   «  ,  o      x< 


{  (A,a-hB,«)2  +  (A;a+B;0^}+2  («2-l)8(B,2-fB,'»)]  ..    (88). 

Thus  far  we  might  consider  A  to  be  a  function  of  z  ;  but  we  will  now 
treat  it  as  a  constant.  In  the  integration  with  respect  to  x  the  odd 
powers  of  z  will  disappear,  and  we  get  as  the  energy  of  the  whole 
cylinder  of  radius  a,  length  21,  and  thickness  2h, 

JJ  a  d(f>dx 


-a 


SimhH 
3a 


\jm'\-n  I 


+  ^,  (B,«+B.'«)}  +  B,«+B;2] (39), 

in  which  «  =  2,  3,  4,  .  .  .  . 

The  expression  (39)  for  the  potential  energy  suflSces  for  the  solu- 
tion of  statical  problems.  As  an  example  we  will  suppose  that  the 
cylinder  is  compressed  along  a  diameter  by  equal  forces  F,  applied  at 
the  points  z  =  i;^,  0  =  0,  0  =  tt,  although  it  is  trae  that  so  highly 
Kxsalised  a  force  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  investigation  in 
consequence  of  the  stretchings  of  the  middle  surface,  which   will 

I  2 
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occur  in  the  immediate  neighboorhood  of   the  points  of  applica- 
tion.* 

The  work  done  npon  the  cylinder  by  the  forces  F  daring  the 
hypothetical  displacement  indicated  by  ^A>,  &c.,  will  be  by  (86) 

-F2«  (aiAZ-^-z^BBs)  (l-fcos*?r), 

BO  that  the  equations  of  equilibrium  are 

TT-7  =  — (1  +COS  8V)  «aF,  -Tol  =  —  (1  +COS  sir)  8Z^Y. 

Thus  for  all  values  of  «, 

A,  =  B  =  0; 

and  for  odd  values  of  «, 

A,'  =  B/  =  0. 

But  when  s  is  even, 

m  +  n^  ""       87rn/i3Z(53-l)2    ^     ^' 

I  m  +  n  3a3  "^    J     '   ""       87mW(«8_i)2 Kf^^)  5 

and  the  displacement  w  at  any  point  (z,  0)  is  given  by 

WJ  =  2  (A^'a  +  B/;:)  cos  20+4  (A/a-f  B^'^j)  cos  40+ (42), 

where  A3',  Bg',  A^',  ....  are  determined  by  (40),  (41). 

If  the  cylinder  be  moderately  long  in  proportion  to  its  diameter, 
the  second  term  in  the  left  hand  member  of  (41)  may  be  neglected,  so 
that 

J^B,'^  A/ 
3a2   Zy         a 

In  this  case  (42)  may  be  written 


10 


=  (1  +  '^)  {2A<j'a  cos  20+4A/a  cos  40+ ....}...  (43), 


•  Whatever  the  curvature  of  the  surface,  an  area  upon  it  may  be  taken  so  small 
as  to  behave  like  a  plane,  and  therefore  bend,  in  violation  of  Gauss's  condition,  when 
subjected  to  a  force  which  b  so  nearly  discontinuous  that  it  varies  sensibly  within 
the  area. 
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showing  that,  except  as  to  magnitude  and  sign,  the  cnrve  of  deforma- 
tion is  the  same  for  all  yalues  of  Si  and  z,* 

If  ap  =  ±  Zj,  the  amplitudes  ai-e  in  the  ratio  1  +  Sz^^/Z^;  and  if, 
farther,  Zi  =  I,  t.e.,  if  the  force  be  applied  at  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
cylinder,  the  amplitudes  are  as  2  :  —  1.  The  section  where  the 
deformation  (as  represented  by  to)  is  zero,  is  given  by  Szz^  -|-  Z^  —  q^ 
in  which  if  ir^  =  Z,  «  =  — ^Z. 

When  the  condition  as  to  the  length  of  the  cylinder  is  not  imposed, 
the  ratio  B/  :  A/  is  dependent  upon  s,  and  therefore  the  curves  of 
deformation  vary  with  z^  apart  from  mere  magnitude  and  sign.  If, 
however,  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  more  important  term  «  =  2,  we 
have 


_4w_  A£__    r   4m     Zg         1   Bg' 


so  that  w  vanishes  when 

zzi  .    Z2      w4-n      ^  ,,,^ 

This  equation  may  be  applied  to  find  what  is  the  length  of  the 
cylinder  when  the  deformation  just  vanishes  at  one  end  if  the  force 
is  applied  at  the  other.     If  arj  =  —  2  =  Z, 


l_  _        /(3(m+n)l 


For  many  materials  a  [equation  (11)]  is  about  :J,  or  m  =  2n.  In 
such  cases  the  condition  is 

Z  =  ^a. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  although  w  may  vanish,  u  remains 
finite. 

Reverting  to  (23),  (24),  (25)  we  see  that,  if  the  cylinder  is  open  at 
both  ends,  there  are  two  types  of  deformation  possible  for  each  value 
of  s.  If  we  suppose  the  cylinder  to  be  closed  at ;;  =  0  by  a  flat  disk 
attached  to  it  round  the  circumference,  the  ineztensibility  of  the  disk 
imposes  the  conditions,  w;  =  5r  =  0,  v  =  a60  =  0,  when  z  =  O.f 
Hence  A»  =  0,  and  the  only  deformation  now  possible  is 

*  That  w  is  unaltered  when  z  and  zi  are  interchanged  is  an  example  of  the  general 
law  of  reciprocity, 
t  »  being  greater  than  1. 
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w 


„  .     > («). 

=  cr     =  sBgZ  sin  «0  J 


Another  disk,  attached  where  z  has  a  finite  valne,  wonld  render  the 
cylinder  rigid. 

Instead  of  a  plane  disk  let  ns  next  suppose  that  the  cylinder  is 
closed  at  z  =  0  by  a  hemisphere  attached  to  it  round  the  circum- 
ference. By  (1)  the  three  component  displacements  at  the  edge  of  the 
hemisphere  (0  =  ^ir)  are  of  the  form 

t;  =  a^  =  a  cos  «0. 

u^  ac0  =  —a sin 8</>. 

w  ^=  Br     =  5a  sin  «0. 

Equating  these  to  the  corresponding  values  for  the  cylinder,  as  giyen 
by  (23),  (24),  (25),  we  get 

A^  =  1,  B,  =  « ; 

80  that  the  deformation  of  the  cylinder  is  now  limited  to  the  type 

V  =  (a-hsz)  cos 

w  =  8  (a-\-8z)  siu  8<i>    )» (^^)} 

u  =  —a  sin  s^ 

in  which  we  may,  of  course,  introduce  an  arbitrary  multiplier  and  an 
arbitrary  addition  to  0.  If  the  convexity  of  the  hemisphere  be  turned 
outwards,  «  is  to  be  considered  positive. 

In  like  manner  any  other  convex  additions  at  one  end  of  the 
cylinder  might  be  treated.  There  are  apparently  three  conditions  to 
be  satisfied  by  only  two  constants,  but  one  condition  is  really  re- 
dundant, being  already  secured  by  the  inextensibility  of  the  edges 
provided  for  in  the  types  of  deformations  determined  separately  for 
the  two  shells.  Convex  additions,  closing  both  ends  of  the  cylinder, 
render  it  rigid,  in  accordance  with  Jellet's  theorem  that  a  closed 
oval  shell  cannot  be  bent. 

It  is  of  importance  to  notice  how  a  cylinder,  or  a  portion  of  a 
cylinder,  can  not  be  bent.  Take,  for  example,  an  elongated  strip, 
bounded  by  two  generating  lines  subtending  at  the  axis  a  small 
angle.  Equations  (31)  [giving  d^wjdr^  =  0]  show  that  the  strip 
cannot  be  bent  in  the  plane  containing  the  axis  and  the  middle 
generating  line.*     The  only  bending  symmetrical  with  respect  to  this 

*  This  is  tho  principle  upon  which  metal  is  corrugated. 
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plane  is  a  purely  cylindriGal  one  which  leaves  the  middle  generating 
line  straight.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  conceive  the 
strip  altered  so  as  to  render  it  susceptible  of  the  desired  kind  of  bend- 
ing. The  first  is  to  take  out  the  original  cylindrical  curvature,  which 
reduces  it  to  a  plane  strip.  The  second  is  to  replace  it  by  one  in  which 
the  middle  line  is  curved  from  the  beginning,  like  the  equator  of  a 
sphere  or  ellipsoid  of  revolution.  In  this  case  the  total  curvature 
being  finite,  the  Gaussian  condition  can  be  satisfied  by  a  change  of 
meridianal  curvature  compensating  the  supposed  change  of  equatorial 
curvature.  It  is  easy  fco  calculate  the  actual  stifEness  from  (8)  and 
(14),  for  here  t  =  0.     We  have 


2n^ 


(,iy/i+^;+!^«(i_^Y}....  (47), 


which  expresses  the  work  per  unit  of  area  corresponding  to  a  given 
bending  Bf^"^  along  the  equator.  If  pi  =  oo,  the  cylindrical  strip  is 
infijiitely  stiff.     If  the  curvature  be  spherical,  ^  =  ^,  and 


_  ^^  / 


Ot;) <*''' 


and  if  /»j|  =  ooy 


jj  _  4fnh^      m 


3      m 


^(a^y (49). 

+n\  Pi/ 


Whatever  the  equatorial  curvature  may  be,  the  ratio  of  stifEnesses  in 
the  two  cases  is  equal  to  m  :  tn-^rif  or  about  2  :  3,  the  spherically 
curved  strip  being  the  stiffer. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  explanation  of  Bourdon's  gauge. 
In  this  instrument  there  is  a  tube  whose  axis  lies  along  an  arc  of  a 
circle  and  whose  section  is  elliptical,  the  longer  axis  of  the  ellipse 
being  perpendicular  to  the  general  plane  of  the  tube.  If  we  now 
consider  the  curvature  at  points  which  lie  upon  the  axial  section,  we 
learn  from  Gauss's  theorem  that  a  diminished  curvature  along  the 
axis  will  be  accompanied  by  a  nearer  approach  to  a  circular  section, 
and  reciprocally.  Since  a  circular  form  has  the  largest  area  for  a 
given  perimeter,  internal  pressure  tends  to  diminish  the  eccentricity 
of  the  elliptic  section  and  with  it  the  general  curvature  of  the  tube. 
Thus,  if  one  end  be  fixed,  a  pointer  connected  with  the  free  end  may 
be  made  to  indicate  the  internal  pressure.* 

*  Dec.  19. — It  appears,  however,  that  the  bending  of  a  curred  tube  of  elliptical 
section  cannot  be  pure,  since  the  parts  of  the  walls  which  lie  furthest  from  the 
drcnlar  axii  are  neoessarilj  stretched.  The  difficulty  thus  arising  may  be  obriated 
bj  replacing  the  two  halres  of  the  ellipse,  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the  major 
azia,  ^3J  two  symmetrical  ourres  which  meet  on  the  major  axis  at  a  finite  angle. 
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We  will  now  proceed  with  the  calculation  for  the  frequencies  of 
vibration  of  the  complete  cylindrical  shell  of  length  22.  If  the 
volnme-densitj  be  f»,*  we  have  as  the  expression  of  the  kinetic  energy 
bj  means  of  (35),  (36),  (37). 

=  2vphla  2  {a2(l4.«8)  (A^+VS) 

+  ttP(l+«»)  +  «-2a3]  (B,HB/2)} (50). 

From  these  expressions  for  V  and  T  in  (39),  (50)  the  types  and  fre- 
qnencies  of  vibration  can  be  at  once  deduced.  The  fact  that  tlie 
squares,  and  not  the  products,  of  Aj,  B,,  are  involved,  shows  that 
these  quantities  are  really  the  principal  coordinates  of  the  vibrating 
system.     If  A»,  or  A,',  vary  as  cos  pgt^  we  have 

_m^  J^i^Hf)! (51). 

This  is  the  equation  for  the  frequencies  of  vibration  in  two  dimen- 
sions.t  For  a  given  material,  the  frequency  is  proportional  to  the 
thickness  and  inversely  as  the  square  on  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder.  J 

In  like  manner  if  B„  or  B,',  vary  as  cos  pt'ty  we  find 


m 


+n  pa*    s^-^l    - 


(«*+«2)i2 
If  the  cylinder  be  at  all  long  in  proportion  to  its  diameter,  the 

According  to  the  equations  (in  columnar  co-ordinates)  of  my  former  paper,  the 
conditions  that  ^r,  dz  shall  be  independent  of  ^  lead  to — 


♦        ^  dcz    ^/dr\i     ^ 


where  C  is  an  absolute  constant. 

The  case  where  the  section  is  a  rhombus  {drjdz  =  ±  tan  o)  may  be  mentioned. 

The  difficulty  referred  to  above  arises  when  drldz  =  oo. 

•  This  can  scarcely  be  confused  with  the  notation  for  the  curvature  in  the  pre- 
ceding parts  of  the  investigation. 

t  See  *  Theory  of  Sound,'  §  238. 

J  There  is  nothing  in  these  laws  special  to  the  cylinder.  In  the  case  of  similar 
shells  of  any  form,  vibrating  by  pure  bending,  the  frequency  will  be  as  the  thick- 
ncsses  and  inversely  as  corresponding  areas.  If  the  similarity  extend  also  to  the 
thickness,  then  the  frequency  is  inversely  as  the  linear  dimension,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  law  of  Cauchy. 


r 
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difference  between  p/  and  pt  becomes  very  small.     Approximately  in 
this  case 


or  if  we  take  m  =  2n,  «  =  2, 

P87P2  =  H-2^- 

In  my  former  paper  I  gave  the  types  of  vibration  for  a  circular 
oone,  of  which  the  cylinder  may  be  regarded  as  a  particular  case. 
In  terms  of  columnar  coordinates  {zy  r,  0)  we  have 

^  =  (A,+B,2-i)  cos  50 (53;, 

hr  =  «tan  7  (A,«-f  B,)  sin  ^0 (54), 

a«  =  tan«  7  [s~iB,-5  (A,^+B,)]  sin  50 (55), 

7  b^g  the  semi-vertical  angle  of  the  cone.  For  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  energy  of  bending  it  would  be  simpler  to  use  polar  co- 
ordinates (r,  0,  0),  r  being  measured  from  the  vertex  instead  of  from 
the  axis. 

If  the  cone  be  complete  up  to  the  vertex,  we  must  suppose,  in 
(53)  &xi,y  B«  =  0.  And  if  we  proceed  to  calculate  the  potential 
energy,  we  shall  find  it  infinite,  at  least  when  the  thickness  is  uni- 
form. For  since  A^  is  of  no  dimensions  in  length,  the  square  of  the 
change  of  curvature  must  be  proportional  to  AJ^z"^,  Wlien  this  is 
multiplied  by  zdz,  and  integrated,  a  logarithm  is  introduced,  which 
assumes  an  infinite  value  when  2;  =  0.  The  complete  cone  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  infinitely  stiff,  just  as  the  cylinder  would  be 
if  one  rim  were  held  fast. 

If  two  similar  cones  (bounded  by  circular  rims)  are  attached  so 
that  the  common  rim  is  a  plane  of  symmetry,  the  bending  may  be 
such  that  the  common  rim  remains  plane.  If  the  distance  of  this  plane 
from  the  vertex  be  z^,  the  condition  to  be  satisfied  in  (53)  &c.,  is 
that  ^2=0  where  z  =  r^.     Hence 


e0  =  A^<l — 2 — r—  Scos«0     , (56)  t  * 


^  =  « tan  7  A,  <  z — 2~^  >  sin  50    (57), 

Bz  =  8  tan^  7  A,  {zi  —5}  sin  50 (58). 
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(Abstract.) 

The  case  of  g^dual  chemical  change  with  which  the  present  investi- 
gation deals  is  that  between  hydrogen  chloride  and  potassium  chlorate, 
and  also  its  reaction  with  hydrogen  chlorate  whether  alone  or  in  pre- 
sence of  potassium  chloride. 

When  dilate  solutions  of  a  chlorate  (as  for  instance  potassium 
chlorate)  and  hydrogen  chloride  are  mixed  together,  the  liquid  slowly 
acquires  a  chlorous  smell,  and  there  is  a  gradual  liberation  of  oxidising 
material,  chlorine,  and  oxides  of  chlorine.  These  immediate  products 
cannot  easily  be  investigated,  for  if  the  mixture  is  left  to  itself  so 
that  they  accumulate  in  it,  the  gradual  reaction  first  observed  is 
stopped,  and  there  ensues  decomposition  of  the  usual  complex  nature 
of  these  unstable  solutions  of  chlorine  and  its  oxygenated  com- 
pounds. 

Bat  if  a  small  quantity  of  potassiam  iodide  is  present  it  will  be 
decomposed  by  these  substances,  and  iodine  will  bo  g^radoally 
liberated  as  the  final  product  of  the  reaction  we  have  mentioned. 

Now  Messrs.  Harcourt  and  Esson,  in  their  work  on  a  gradual 
chemical  change,  measured  the  rat«  at  which  iodine  was  liberated  in 
a  liquid  by  ascertaining  the  time  taken  for  a  known  quantity  of 
sodium  thiosulphate  added  to  that  liquid  to  be  entirely  decomposed. 
A  small  quantity  of  starch  solution  was  added  at  the  same  time,  and 
served  as  the  signal  of  the  presence  of  free  iodine,  which  meant  that 
the  measured  quantity  of  sodium  thiosulphate  was  exhaosted.  The 
observation  to  be  made  was  of  the  interval  of  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  addition  of  the  thiosulphate  and  the  first  appearance  of 
a  blue  starch  coloration. 

The  same  measurement  and  the  same  signal  served  our  purpose. 
Tlie  fii*st  obvious  difference  between  the  two  reactions  is  that,  whereas 
in  the  former  one  (between  hydrogen  dioxide  and  hydrogen  iodide) 
iodine  was  the  primary  result,  in  the  later  one  it  is  a  secondary 
result.  This  proved  an  unimportant  difference.  The  secondary  reac- 
tion between  potassium  iodide  and  the  results  of  the  first  is,  by 
comparison,  instantaneous.  But  another  difference  is  of  great  im- 
portance. In  their  reaction  the  rate  of  decomposition  became 
gradually  slower,  as  one  of  the  substances  reacting  continued  to 
decrease  sensibly  in  amount,  and  finally  disappeared.  In  this  reaction 
the  amount  of  each  substance  decomposed  bears  an  infinitely  small 
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ratio  to  the  amount  of  each  present ;  the  composition  of  the  mixture 
thus  remains  practically  unchanged,  and  the  rate  of  decomposition 
in  each  mixture  is  constant.  Each  experiment  then  is  brought  to  ao 
arbitrary  close  as  soon  as  the  constant  velocity  has  been  determined 
by  the  observation  of  a  few  intervals.  The  subjects  of  investigation 
were :  the  comparison  of  the  velocities  in  different  mixtures,  and  thus 
the  establishment  of  laws  connecting  variation  in  velocity  with  varia- 
tion of  each  of  the  ing^dients. 

In  a  large  number  of  experiments  hydrogen  chlorate  was  used.  Mix- 
tures of  dilute  solutions  of  the  two  acids,  chloric  and  hydrochloric,  were 
made  in  various  proportions  ;  being  arranged  in  several  series  in  each 
of  which  the  amount  of  one  of  the  acids  present  was  varied  in  arith- 
metical progression,  and  the  effect  upon  the  rate  investigated.  Then 
the  effect  of  the  presence  of  certain  quantities  of  potassium  chloride 
upon  the  rate  was  observed,  for  the  purpose  of  connexion  with  a  new 
series  of  experiments.  In  these  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrogen 
chloride  were  used,  and  series  for. variation  of  one  of  the  ingredients 
taken  as  before.  The  effect  of  varying  the  quantity  of  potassium 
iodide  present  and  that  of  varying  the  temperatures  were  also 
observed. 

The  results  may  be  thus  briefly  summarised  : — 

Variatum  in  Hydrogen  Ohlorate. — The  rate  varies  with  the  amount 
of  hydrogen  chlorate,  in  the  first  place,  directly,  as  a  substance 
taking  part  in  the  chemical  reaction  ;  and  in  the  second  place  with  a 
small  acceleration  proportional  to  the  quantity  present,  so  that  the 
substance  has  a  coefficient  of  action  independent  of  its  being  a  parti- 
cipant in  the  reaction.     Thus — 

R  =  aQ  (1  +  &Q), 

where  Q  represents  quantity,  R  rate,  a  and  h  constants. 

Variation  in  Hydrogen  Chloride, — The  variation  of  the  rate  with 
that  of  hydrogen  chloride  is  not  of  this  simple  nature.  It  would 
seem  to  be  (1)  an  effect  of  the  secondary  order  above  mentioned 
(accelerative)  on  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  chlorate  by  itself, 
and  in  addition  to  this  (2)  an  effect  of  both  primary  and  secondary 
order  on  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  chlorate  with  hydrogen 
chloride. 

Variation  in  Potassium  Chloride. — The  addition  of  this  salt  has  a 
small  accelerative  effect  on  the  normal  rate  proportional  to  its  quan- 
tity. It  thus  appears  to  be  a  neutral  salt  not  taking  part  in  the 
reaction. 

If  a  mixture  of  solutions  of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrogen 
chloride  in  molecular  proportion  between  1  :  2  and  I  :  12  is  made, 
complete  double  decomposition  ensues,  the  hydrogen  chlorate  formed, 
in  presence  of  the  hydrogen  chloride  remaining,  liberates  oxidi&m^ 
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materia],  and  the  potassiam  chloride  formed  exercises  its  specific 
influence  on  this  reaction. 

The  secondary  action  npon  potassium  iodide  producing  iodine  is 
practically  an  instantaneous  one,  unless  the  quantity  of  this  substance 
is  below  a  certain  minimum.  Below  this  the  velocity  observed  in  the 
mixture  will  be  less  than  normal.  Tbe  effect  of  increasing  the  amount 
of  this  substance  to  much  greater  than  the  minimum  is  closely  analo- 
gous to  that  of  a  similar  increase  of  any  neutral  salt. 

The  velocity  is  an  exponential  function  of  the  temperature,  as  was 
observed  in  Messrs.  Harcourt  and  Esson's  investigations.  As  the 
latter  increases  in  arithmetical  prog^ssion,  the  former  increases  in 
geometrical  progression.  The  rate  is  about  doubled  for  a  rise  of  5°  C. 
The  ratio  in  this  progression  is  not,  however,  absolutely  constant,  but 
varies  a  little  with  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  taken.  Thus 
between  0"*  and  15^  C.  the  i^te  is  a  little  more  than  doubled  for  a 
rise  of  6° ;  between  20^  and  30^  it  is  a  little  less  than  doubled. 


TV.  "  Determination  of  the  Viscosity  of  Water."  By  A.  Mallock. 
Communicated  by  Lord  Rayleigh,  Sec.  R.S.  Received 
November  30,  1888. 

The  experiments  here  described,  which  were  made  during  April  and 
May  of  the  present  year  (1888),  to  determine  the  constant  of  viscosity 
of  water,  may  be  of  some  interest  on  account  of  the  newness  of  the 
method  employed,  and  also  as  being  on  rather  a  larger  scale  than 
other  experiments  which  have  been  made  with  the  same  object. 

Fig.  1  gives  a  section  of  the  apparatus  used. 

A  and  B  are  two  coaxial  cylinders ;  of  these  A  is  mounted  on  the 
vertical  axis  E,  and  can  be  made  to  rotate  by  a  belt  passing  over  the 
wheel  F.  B  is  suspended  by  a  long  fine  wire  C,  and  the  annular  space 
between  A  and  B  is  filled  with  water  or  any  other  fluid  to  be  experi- 
mented on. 

A  little  way  above  the  lower  edge  of  B  is  fixed  an  air-tight  dia- 
phragm D,  so  that  when  the  space  between  the  two  cylinders  is  filled 
with  liquid  air  is  inclosed  under  D,  and  the  liquid  touches  B  only  on 
the  cylindrical  surface. 

The  interior  of  B  above  D  is  filled  with  water  which  serves  the 
purposes  of  checking  the  torsional  vibrations  of  B,  of  preventing  any 
rapid  change  of  temperature  of  the  liquid  in  the  annulus,  and  of 
holding  the  thermometer. 

The  experiments  were  made  by  driving  the  cylinder  A  at  a  uniform 
speed  and  recording  the  angle  through  which  B  is  turned  when  it 
comes  to  rest  under  the  action  of  the  fluid  friction  on  its  cylindrical 
surface  and  the  torsion  of  the  suspending  wire  0.     A  was  driven  by 
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ft  remontoir  weight  in  connexion  with   a  governor,  and  the  speed 

recorded  electricallf  on  a  chronograph  b;  means  of  a  contact  maker 

on  the  axis  E. 
The  torsion  of  the  wire  C  was  measured  on  a  divided  circle  H, 

attached  to  B. 

To  ^t  the  abBolnte  valae  of  the  torsion-scale  the  following  method 
was  used : — 

W  (fig.  2)  is  a  small  weight  hnng  at  the  end  of  a  silk  thread  S  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  torsion-wire  C.  H  ia  the  divided  circle  on 
B.  From  S  a  second  thread,  L,  is  taken  to  the  circumference  of  H, 
The  point  of  W  is  orer  a  horizontal  scale,  and  a  reading  of  its  position 
talcen  when  there  is  no  strain  on  L,  that  ia,  when  S  is  hanging  verti- 
cally. The  weight  W  is  then  displaced  hy  nnclamping  the  circle  H 
from  B  and  winding  np  the  thread  L  round  its  circnmference,  then 
reclamping  H  and  allowing  things  to  come  to  rest ;  readings  are  then 
taken  of  the  displacement  of  W  and  the  position  of  H.  After  this 
the  thread  L  is  cat  and  the  position  of  H  read  again. 
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These  experiments  gire  diractly  the  force  which  a  known  angular 
twist  of  the  wire  exerts  at  the  known  radios  of  the  divided  circle. 

These  experiments  are  recorded  below,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
resnltB  are  very  fairly  consistent. 

The  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  given  in 
the  compatation  of  the  viscosity  constant. 

In  making  the  experiments  on  viscosity  the  velocity  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  cylinder  A  was  made  to  vary  from  0'5  to  50  metres 
per  minate. 

It  was  foand  that  at  all  these  speeds  the  force  tending  to  tnm  the 
inner  cylinder  B  conld  be  represented  by  the  sum  of  two  terms,  one 
varying  as  the  velocity  and  the  other  as  the  sqoare  of  the  velocity ; 
the  latter  being  small  compared  to  the  former,  even  at  the  highest 
speed.     See  Diagram  1. 

The  canse  of  the  Bqnare  term  seems  to  be  that,  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  bottom  of  the  revolving  cylinder,  a  circnlation  is  set  up  in  the 
fluid  in  the  annulus,  the  flow  being  np  the  side  of  the  revolving 
cylinder  and  down  the  side  of  the  stationary  one,  tho  result  being  that 
the  fluid  having  the  velocity  due  to  a  position  near  the  outer  cylinder 
is  by  this  circulation  continuously  carried  towards  the  inner  one, 
thns  making  the  variation  of  velocity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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latter  greater  than  it  would  otherwise  be.*  As  far  as  could  be 
observed  there  was  no  trace  of  eddies  with  axes  parallel  to  that  of  the 
cylinders.  The  proportion  between  the  two  terms  depends  on  the 
ratio  between  the  length  of  the  cylinders  and  the  breadth  of  the 
annuluB,  the  square  term  becoming  smaller  and  smaller  compared  to 
the  other  as  the  ratio  increases. 

It  was  found  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  was  altered 
the  coefficient  of  the  term  yar)ring  as  the  yelocity  changed,  but  that 
the  coefficient  of  the  square  term  remained  unaffected. 

The  value  of  the  viscosity  constant  deduced  from  these  experiments 
agrees  closely  with  that  obtained  from  the  experiments  of  Poiseuille 
on  the  flow  of  liquids  through  capillary  tubes. 

I  now  proceed  to  g^ve  the  method  and  the  numerical  data  which 
were  employed  in  the  computation. 

Let    Ti  =  radius  of  cylinder  B =    4*636 

r J  =         „  „        A =    6-017 

h  =  depth  of  immersed  surface  of  B     ....     =  11*07 
V  =  linear  velocity  of  surface  of  A, 

0  =:  torsional  angle  through  which  B  is  turned  by  the  action 
of  the  water ; 

F  =  K  ^  =  K  (Av+Bv^)  =  whole  tangential  force ; 

fi  =:  coefficient  of  viscosity ; 

the  units  being  the  gram,  centimetre,  and  second. 

If  instead  of  being  in  an  annulus  the  water  was  contained  between 
two  parallel  planes  of  infinite  extent,  the  distortion  caused  by 
the  motion  of  one  of  these  planes  parallel  to  the  other  would  be 
uniform  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  enclosed  fluid.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  liquid  enclosed  between  two  cylinders,  although  the  distor- 
tion is  uniform  over  each  cylindrical  surface  in  the  fluid  coaxial  with 
the  enclosing  cylinders,  yet  it  changes  in  passing  from  one  such 
surface  to  another,  increasing  as  the  radius  decreases.  In  fact,  since 
the  total  moment  transmitted  by  each  surface  is  constant,t  the  rate  of 
distortion  necessary  to  produce  this  moment  must  be  inversely  as  the 
area  of  the  surface  and  radius  of  the  cylinder  at  which  it  occurs ; 
that  is,  the  rate  of  distortion  at  radius  r  is  proportional  to  1/r^,  hence 
the  value  of  dv/dr  at  r  is — 

*  ProfeMor  J.  Thomson  has  pointed  out  that  a  circulation  having  a  yerj  similar 
origin  must  take  place  in  a  stream  when  flowing  round  a  bend. 

f  [A  correction  has  been  introduced  here,  and  in  the  equations  (1),  (2),  (3). 

It  was  originally  stated  that  the  force  transmitted  was  constant,  but  the  error 
WM  pointed  out  to  me  by  Lord  Eayleigh.  In  consequence  of  this  error  tlio 
niunerical  ralnes  of  ft,  subsequently  giyen  must  be  multiplied  by  I '08. — January  1, 
1889.] 
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dv kAv 

dr  fjL    2fr7^h 


^^2 
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(1), 


where  v'  is  the  velocity  at  r^. 

Integrating  between  r^  and  r^  with  the  conditions  that  when  r  :=  r, 
t;  =  0,  and  when  r  =  r2,  v  =  v\ 


fi     2frTih 


whence 


fi  =:  kA 


2irrih 


(2). 


(3). 


The  numerical  value  of  A  is  that  of  dO/dv  at  the  origin  of  the  curve 
in  Diagram  1.  The  ordinate  0  being  the  circular  measure  of  the 
angle  through  which  the  cylinder  B  is  turned  by  the  viscosity  of  the 
water  when  the  cylinder  A  has  the  velocity  v  represented  by  the 
abscissa  in  centimetres  per  second. 

To  determine  «  the  following  measures  were  made : — 


In  fig.  2  let 


to 

ED 

D'D 

POP' 

OP 


weight  of  W, 


=  ar. 


0, 
R. 


X  is  the  displacement  of  w  from  the  vertical  caused  by  the  torsion  of 
the  wire  C  through  the  angle  0  acting  at  radius  R. 


and 


X 

r. 

X 

^"-'"Eft 

— 

0 

J  experiments  gave  the  following 

values  for  x  and  0 : — 

X  cm. 

0^ 

log  ar/0. 

Experiment  1 

....    10-51     ... 

.    3160     .... 

2-51109 

2 

....     8-08    . . . 

.    245-4    .;.. 

•51759 

3 

....     9-2       ... 

.    276-8    .... 

•52162 

4 

....     9-88    ... 

.    298-0    .... 

•52044 

»                   i> 

....    10-8      ... 

.    3240     .... 

-52287 

6 

....    10-62    ... 
Mean  .... 

.    3210     .... 

•    •••••••••••a 

•51961 

•52092 

w 
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Also  log  w   =  0-81151  log  R  =  106354 

logri   =  0-53705  log  6    =  219229 

1-34856  3-25583 

logR6  =  3-25583 


2-09273 

log?  =  2-52092 
0      

461365 

Multiplying  by  57-3 

to      convert     to 

circnlar  measure 

log  57-3  =  1-75815 


2-37180 

Whence  k  =  0-02354. 

The  diagrams,  which  were  taken  at  random  from  many  similar  ones 
plotted  during  the  course  o£  the  experiments,  give  A  at  the  tempera- 
tures at  4°,  13-8^,  and  48*  C. 

We  have  A^     =  0-0582. 

^13-8=  0-0458. 

A48    =  0-023. 
Also  since                                  k  =     002354, 

rg  =     5-017, 

/*  =  11-07, 
7-2 -ri  =     0-381, 

wehave  ^^%=^^^  =  2-606x10-5, 

ZTTTch 

whence  /i^  =  15166x10-7, 

■"l8*8    ^^    ll'9o    .    .    .    ., 

f^AQ.  ^—     v*y«.'  .  .  .  • 

The  results  ai'e  shown  in  the  form  of  a  curve  in  Diagram  2,  the 
ordinates  being  the  values  of  /ir  and  the  abscissaa  the  temperature. 

Poiseuille's  results  are  shown  by  the  dotted  curve. 

The  chief  interest  of  these  experiments,  beyond  that  attaching  to 
an  independent  determination  of  /t  by  a  new  method,  lies  in  the  com- 
paratively high  velocities  at  which  the  viscous  forces  remain  the 
principal  canse  of  resistance. 

VOL.  TT  V.  K 
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In  all  other  experimenta  on  fluid  friction  with  whichlamacqaainted 
(those  on  capillary  tubes  excepted)  the  term  depending  on  the  square 
of  the  velocity  becomes  the  most  important  at  speeds  far  below  those 
used  in  this  series. 

Many  experiments  were  made  on  the  viscosity  of  fluids  other  than 
water,  but  as  I  find  that  the  resnlta  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  of  Poiseaille  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  them  here. 
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December  20,  1888. 

Profesflor  G.  Q.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  reoeiyed  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered 
for  them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  "  Co-relations  and  their  Measurement,  chiefly  from  Anthropo- 
metric Data."  By  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.  Received 
December  5,  1888. 

**  Co-i*elation  or  correlation  of  structure  "  is  a  phrase  much  used  in 
biology,  and  not  least  in  that  branch  of  it  which  refers  to  heredity,  and 
the  idea  is  eyen  more  frequently  present  than  the  phrase ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  previous  attempt  to  define  it  clearly,  to  trace  its 
mode  of  action  in  detail,  or  to  show  how  to  measure  its  degree. 

Two  variable  organs  are  said  to  be  co-related  when  the  yariation  of 
the  one  is  accompanied  on  the  ayerage  by  more  or  less  yariation  of 
the  other,  and  in  the  same  direction.  Thus  the  length  of  the  arm  is 
said  to  be  co-related  with  that  of  the  leg,  because  a  person  with  a 
long  arm  has  usually  a  long  leg,  and  conyersely.  If  the  co-relation  be 
close,  then  a  person  with  a  yery  long  arm  would  usually  haye  a  very 
long  1^ ;  if  it  be  moderately  close,  then  the  length  of  his  leg  would 
usually  be  only  long,  not  very  long  ;  and  if  there  were  no  co-relation 
at  all  then  the  length  of  his  leg  would  on  the  ayerage  be  mediocre. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  co-relation  must  be  the  consequence  of  the 
yariations  of  the  two  organs  being  partly  due  to  common  causes.  If 
they  were  wholly  due  to  common  causes,  the  co-relation  would  be 
perfect,  as  is  approximately  the  case  with  the  symmetrically  disposed 
parts  of  the  body.  If  they  were  in  no  respect  due  to  common  causes, 
the  oo-ielation  would  be  nil.  Between  these  two  extremes  are  an 
endless  number  of  intermediate  cases,  and  it  will  be  shown  how  the 
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closeness  of  co-relation  in  any  particular  case  admits  of  being  expresfled 
by  a  simple  number. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  misconception,  it  is  well  to  point  out 
that  the  subject  in  hand  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
average  proportions  between  the  various  limbs,  in  different  races, 
which  have  been  often  discussed  from  early  times  up  to  the  present  day, 
both  by  artists  and  by  anthropologists.  The  fact  that  the  average 
ratio  between  the  stature  and  the  cubit  is  as  100  to  37,  or  thereabouts, 
does  not  give  the  slightest  information  about  the  nearness  with  which 
they  vary  together.  It  would  be  an  altogether  erroneous  inference  to 
suppose  their  average  proportion  to  be  maintained  so  that  when  the 
cubit  was,  say,  one-twentieth  longer  than  the  average  cubit,  the- 
stature  might  be  expected  to  be  one-twentieth  greater  than  the 
average  stature,  and  conversely.  Such  a  supposition  is  easily  shown 
to  be  contradicted  both  by  fact  and  theory. 

The  relation  between  the  cubit  and  the  stature  will  be  shown  to  be 
such  that  for  every  inch,  centimetre,  or  other  unit  of  absolute  length 
that  the  cubit  deviates  from  the  mean  length  of  cubits,  the  stature 
will  on  the  average  deviate  from  the  mean  length  of  statures  to  the 
amount  of  2*5  units,  and  in  the  same  direction.  Conversely,  for  each 
unit  of  deviation  of  stature,  the  average  deviation  of  the  cubit  will  be 
0*26  unit.  These  relations  are  not  numerically  reciprocal,  but  the 
exactness  of  the  co-relation  becomes  established  when  we  have  trans- 
muted the  inches  or  other  measurement  of  the  cubit  and  of  the 
stature  into  units  dependent  on  their  respective  scales  of  variability. 
We  thus  cause  a  long  cubit  and  an  equally  long  stature,  as  compared 
to  the  general  run  of  cubits  and  statures,  to  be  designated  by  an 
identical  scale- value.  The  particular  unit  that  I  shall  employ  is  the 
value  of  the  probable  eiTor  of  any  single  measure  in  its  own  group. 
In  that  of  the  cubit,  the  probable  error  is  0*56  inch  =  1*43  cm. ; 
in  the  stature  it  is  1'75  inch  =  4'44  cm.  Therefore  the  measured 
lengths  of  the  cubit  in  inches  will  be  transmuted  into  terms  of  a  new 
scale,  in  which  each  unit  =  0*56  inch,  and  the  measured  lengths  of  the 
stature  will  be  transmuted  into  terms  of  another  new  scale  in  which 
each  unit  is  1'75  inch.  After  this  has  been  done,  we  shall  find  the 
deviation  of  the  cubit  as  compared  to  the  mean  of  the  corresponding 
deviations  of  the  stature,  to  be  as  I  to  08.  Conversely,  the  deviation 
of  the  stature  as  compared  to  the  mean  of  the  corresponding  deviations 
of  the  cubit  will  also  be  as  1  to  0*8.  Thus  the  existence  of  the  co-relation 
is  established,  and  its  measure  is  found  to  be  0'8. 

Now  as  to  the  evidence  of  all  this.  The  data  were  obtained  at  my 
anthropometric  laboratory  at  South  Kensington.  They  are  of 
350  males  of  21  years  and  upwards,  but  as  a  large  proportion  of  them 
were  students,  and  barely  21  years  of  age,  they  were  not  wholly  full- 
grown  ;  but  neither  that  fact  nor  the  small  number  of  observations  is- 
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prejudicial  to  tbe  conolnsioDS  that  will  be  reached.  They  were 
measured  in  varions  ways,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  some  of  them  as  examples.  The  exact  number 
of  350  is  not  preserved  throughout,  as  injury  to  some  limb  or  other 
reduced  the  available  number  by  1,  2,  or  3  in  difFei-ent  cases.  After 
marshalling  the  measures  of  each  limb  in  the  order  of  their  magni- 
tudes, I  noted  the  measures  in  each  series  that  occupied  respectively 
the  positions  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  quarterly  divisions.  Calling 
these  measures  in  any  one  series,  Q^,  M,  and  Q3,  I  take  M,  which  is 
the  median  or  middlemost  value,  as  that  whence  the  deviations  are 
to  be  measured,  and  ^{Qs— Qi}  =  Q,  as  the  probable  error  of  any 
single  measure  in  the  series.  This  is  practically  the  same  as  saying 
that  one-half  of  the  deviations  fall  within  the  distance  of  +Q 
from  the  mean  value,  because  the  series  run  with  fair  symmetry.  In 
this  way  I  obtained  the  following  values  of  M  and  Q,  in  which  the 
second  decimal  must  be  taken  as  only  roughly  approximate.  The 
M  and  Q  of  any  particular  series  may  be  identified  by  a  suffix,  thus 
^cy  Qe  might  stand  for  those  of  the  cubit,  and  M«,  Q«  for  those  of  the 
stature. 

Table  I. 


'                                                        1 

1 

1 

M. 

Q. 

1 

Inch. 

Centim. 

Inch. 

Centim. 

Head  length 

7-62 

6  00 

67-20 

4-54 

18  05 

20-60 

19-35 
15-24 
170-09 
11-53 
45-70 
62-00 

0-19 
0-18 
1-75 
0  16 
0-56 
0-80 

0-48 
0-46 
4-44 
0-38 
1-42 
2  03 

Head  breadth 

Stature 

1  Left  middle  finger 

'  Left  cubit 

Height  of  right  knee. . . . 

NoTi. — The  head  length  is  its  maximum  length  measured  from  the  notch 
between  and  just  below  the  eyebrows.  The  cubit  is  measured  with  the  hand  prone 
and  without  taking  off  the  coat ;  it  is  the  di8tanr;e  between  the  elbow  of  the  bent 
left  arm  and  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger.  The  height  of  the  knee  is  taken  sitting 
when  the  knee  is  bent  at  right  angles,  less  the  measured  thickness  of  the  heel  of 
the  boot. 


Tables  were  then  constructed,  each  referring  to  a  different  pair  of 
the  above  elements,  like  Tables  II  and  III,  which  will  suffice  as 
examples  of  the  whole  of  them.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  Q 
value  is  a  universal  unit  applicable  to  the  most  varied  measurements, 
such  as  breathing  capacitj,  strength,  memoiy,  keenness  of  eyesight,  and 
enables  them  to  be  compared  together  on  equal  terms  notwithstand- 
ing their  intrinsic  diversity.     It  does  not  only  refer  to  measures  of 
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length,  thoogb  partly  for  the  sake  of  compactness,  it  is  only  those  of 
length  that  will  be  here  given  as  examples.  It  is  nnnecessaiy  to 
extend  the  limits  of  Table  TI,  as  it  inoladea  every  line  and  column  in 
my  MS.  table  that  contains  not  less  than  tvrenty  entries.  None  of 
the  Biitries  lying  within  the  flanldug  lines  and  colnmnB  of  Table  II 
were  need. 

Table  II. 


Stature  in 
ineliM. 

Leogtb  of  left  cubit  in 

inchea,  348  adult  duIm. 

Total 

16  5 

17  0 

17-6 

18  0 

18-6 

ISO 

lfl-6 

•nd 
abore. 

ITiMlflr 

nnrl 

Mill 

Knil 

and 

iind 

anri 

16-6. 

under 

under 

under 

unHxr 

under 

■17  0. 

17  5. 

18  0. 

18-5. 

19  0. 

19-5. 

71  and  obote  . 

1 

R 

4 

15 

7 

30 

70 

1 

fi 

13 

11 

69.... 

2 

2S 

15 

68 

7 

14 

7 

4 

2 

48 

67 

IB 

28 

8 

2 

61 

66 

18 

15 

6 

66 

10 

12 

M 

11 

2 

3 

21 

Below  $4 

0 

12 

10 

3 

1 

84 

ToUh 

9 

25 

49 

61 

102 

65 

38 

9 

348 

The 
incli.     Thi 


wei-e  made  and  recoi-ded  to  the  nearcBt  tenth  of  an 
ing  of   70  inches  of  stature    includes   all    records 
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between  69*5  and  70*4  inches ;  that  of  69  includes  all  between  68*5 
and  69*4,  and  so  on. 

The  values  derived  from  Table  II,  and  from  other  similar  tables, 
are  entered  in  Table  III,  where  they  occupy  all  the  columns  up  to 
the  three  last,  the  first  of  which  is  headed  *'  smoothed."  These 
smoothed  values  were  obtained  by  plotting  the  observed  valnes, 
after  transmuting  them  as  above  described  into  their  respective 
Q  units,  upon  a  diagram  such  as  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
deviations  of  the  ^  subject "  are  measured  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
y  in  the  figure,  and  those  of  the  mean  of  the  corresponding  values 
of  the  "  relative  "  are  measured  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.  When  the 
stature  is  taken  as  the  subject,  the  median  positions  of  the  correspond- 
ing cubits,  which  are  given  in  the  successive  lines  of  Table  III,  are 
marked  with  small  circles.  When  the  cubit  is  the  subject,  the  mean 
positions  of  the  corresponding  statures  are  marked  with  crosses. 
The  firm  line  in  the  figure  is  drawn  to  represent  the  general  run  of  the 
small  circles  and  crosses.  It  is  here  seen  to  be  a  straight  line,  and  it 
was  similarly  found  to  be  straight  in  every  other  figure  drawn  from 
the  different  pairs  of  co-related  variables  that  I  have  as  yet  tried. 
But  the  inclination  of  the  line  to  the  vertical  differs  considerably  in 
different  cases.  In  the  present  one  the  inclination  is  such  that  a 
deviation  of  I  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  whether  it  be  stature  or  cubit, 
is  accompanied  by  a  mean  deviation  on  the  part  of  the  relative,  whether 
it  be  cubit  or  stature,  of  0*8.  This  decimal  fraction  is  consequently 
the  measure  of  the  closeness  of  the  co-relation.  We  easily  retrans- 
mute  it  into  inches.  If  the  stature  be  taken  as  the  subject,  then  Q«  is 
associated  with  Q(;X0*8;  that  is,  a  deviation  of  1*75  inches  in  the 
one  with  0*56x0*8  of  the  other.  This  is  the  same  as  1  inch  of 
stature  being  associated  with  a  mean  length  of  cubit  equal  to  0*26  inch. 
Conversely,  if  the  cubit  be  taken  as  the  subject,  then  Qe  is  associated 
with  Q,  X  0*8 ;  that  is,  a  deviation  of  0*66  inch  in  the  one  with 
1*75  X  0*8  of  the  other.  This  is  the  same  as  1  inch  of  cubit  being 
associated  with  a  mean  length  of  2*5  inches  of  stature.  If  centi- 
metre be  read  for  inch  the  same  holds  true. 

Six  other  tables  are  now  given  in  a  summary  form,  to  show  how 
well  calculation  on  the  above  principle  agrees  with  observation. 
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Table  IV. 


No. 

of 

cases. 

Length 

of 
head. 

Mean  of  corresponding 
statures. 

No. 

of 

cases. 

Height. 

Mean  of  corresponding 
lengtlis  of  bead. 

Obserred. 

Calculated. 

Obserred. 

Calculated. 

32 
41 
46 
52 
58 
34 
26 

7-90 
7-80 
7-70 
7-60 
7-50 
7-40 
7-30 

68-5 
67-2 
67-6 
66-7 
66-8 
66-0 
66-7 

68-1 
67-8 
67-5 
67-2 
66-8 
66-5 
66-2 

26 
30 
50 
49 
56 
43 
31 

70-5 
69-5 
68-5 
67-5 
66-5 
65-5 
64-5 

7-72 
7-70 
7-65 
7-65 
7-57 
7-57 
7-54 

7-75 
7-72 
7-68 
7-64 
7-60 
7-69 
7-65 

No. 

of 

cases. 

Height. 

Mean  of  corresponding 
lengths  of  left 
middle  finger. 

No. 

of 

cases. 

Length 
of  left 
middle 
finger. 

Mean  of  corresponding 
statures. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

30 
60 
37 
62 
48 
37 
20 

70-5 
69-5 
68-5 
67-5 
66-5 
65-5 
64-5 

4-71 
4-55 
4-57 
4-58 
4-50 
4-47 
4-33 

4-74 
4-68 
4-62 
4-56 
4-50 
4-44 

4-38 

1 
1 

23 
49 
62 
63 
57 
35 

4-80 
4-70 
4-60 
4-50 
4*40 
4-30 

70-2 
68- 1 
68  0 
67-3 
66-0 
65-7 

69-4 
68-5 
67-7 
66-9 
66  1 
65-3 

No. 

of 

cases. 

Left 
middle 
finger. 

Mean  of  corresponding 
lengths  of  left  cubit. 

No. 

of 

cases. 

Length 
of  left 
cubit. 

Mean  of  corresponding 

length  of  left  middle 

finger. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

Observed. 

Calculated 

23 
50 
62 
62 
57 
34 

4-80 
4-70 
4-60 
4-50 
4-40 
4*30 

18-97 
18-55 
18-24 
18  00 
17-72 
17-27 

18-80 
18-49 
18-18 
17-87 
17-55 
17-24 

29 
32 
48 
70 
37 
31 
28 
24 

19-00 
18-70 
18-40 
18-10 
17-80 
17-50 
17-20 
16-90 

4-76 
4-64 
4-60 
4-56 
4-49 
4-40 
4-37 
4-32 

4-75 
4-69 
4-62 
4-55 
4-48 
4-41 
4-34 
4-28 

U2 
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Table  FV — cotttinued. 


Mean  of  oorrespondiug 

Mean  of  oorreeponding 
lengths  of  head. 

No. 

of 

cases. 

Length 
heed. 

breadths  of  head. 

No. 

of 

cases. 

Breadth 

of 

head. 

Observed. 

CalciUated. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

32 

7-90 

6-14 

6  12 

27 

6-30 

7-72 

7-84 

41 

7-80 

6  05 

608 

36 

6-20 

7-72 

7-76 

46 

7-70 

6-14 

6-04 

53 

6  10 

7-65 

7-65 

52 

7-60 

5-98 

6  00 

58 

6  00 

7-68 

7-60 

58 

7-50 

5-98 

5-96 

56 

5-90 

7-60 

7-66 

34 

7-40 

5-96 

5-91 

37 

5-80 

7-56 

7-60 

26 

7-30 

5-85 

5-87 

30 

5-70 

1 

7-46 

7-46 

Mean  of  corresponding 

Mean  of  corresponding 

No. 

heights  of  knee. 

No. 

Height 

statures. 

of 
cases. 

Stature. 

of 
cases. 

of 
knee. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

30 

70  0 

21-7 

21-7 

23 

22-2 

70-6 

70-6 

50 

69  0 

21-1 

21-8 

32 

21-7 

69-8 

69-6 

38 

68  0 

20-7 

20-9 

50 

21-2 

68-7 

68-6 

•  61 

67-0 

20-5 

20-5 

68 

20-7 

67-3 

67-7 

49 

66  0 

20-2 

20  1 

74 

20-2 

66-2 

66-7 

36 

65-0 

19-7 

19-7 

41 

19-7 

65-5 

66-7 

26 

19*2 

64-3 

64-7 

Mean  of  corresponding 

1 

Mean  of  corresponding 

No. 

Left 

heights  of  knee. 

No. 

Height 

left  cubit. 

of 

cubit. 

of 

of 

cases. 

cases. 

knee. 

Observed. 

Calcuhkted. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

29 

190 

21-5 

21-6 

23 

22-25 

18-98 

18-97 

32 

18-7 

21-4 

21-2 

30 

21-75 

18-68 

18-70 

48 

18-4 

20-8 

20-9 

52 

21-25 

18-38 

18-44 

70 

17  1 

20-7 

20-6 

69 

20-75 

18-15 

18-17 

37 

17-8 

20-4 

20-2 

70 

20-25 

17-75 

17-90 

31 

17-5 

20  0 

19-9 

41 

19-75 

17-55 

17-63 

28 

17-2 

19-8 

19-6 

27 

19-25 

17  02 

17-36 

23 

16-9 

19-3 

19-2 

1 

. 

From  Table  IV  the  dedactions  given  in  Table  V  can  be  made ;  bnfc 
they  may  be  made  directly  from  tables  of  the  form  of  Table  III,  whence 
Table  IV  was  itself  derived. 

When  the  deviations  of  the  subject  and  those  of  the  mean  of  the 
relatives  are  severally  measured  in  units  of  their  own  Q,  there  is 
always   a  regression  in  the  value  of  the  latter.     This  is  precisely 
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Table  V. 


1 

Subject 

1 

1 

Belatiye. 

In  unite  of  Q. 

In  units  of  ordinary 
measure. 

r.  • 

•(l-r») 

As! 
to 

/. 

Stature 

Cubit 

Cubit 

1   0-8 
1   0-36 
\  0-7 
1  0-86 
1  0-45 
\  0-9 
}   0-8 

0*60   \ 
0-93   j 
0-72   1 
0-61   1 
0-89   1 
0-41,  - 

* 

0-60^- 

0-26 
2-6 

0-38 
3-2 

0-06 
8-2 

3  13 
0-21 

0-43 
0-48 

0-41 
1-20 

114 
0-66 

0-45 
1-4 

1-63 
017 

0  10 
1-26 

0-34 
009 

0  16 
0-17 

0-35 
0-77 

0-64 
0-45 

Stature 

Stature  

Head  length. . . . 

Stature  

Middle  finger. . . 

Middle  finger . . . 
Cubit 

Head  length 

Stature , 

Middle  finger .... 
Stature 

Cubit 

Middle  finger .... 

Head  breadth.. .. 
Head  length 

Height  of  knee  . . 
Stature  . . .  < 

Head  length.  • . . 
Head  breadth. . . 

Stature  

Height  of  knee  . 

!    Cubit 

Height  of  knee  . . 
Cubit 

Height  of  knee  . 

analogOQS  to  what  was  observed  in  kinship,  as  I  showed  in  my  paper 
read  before  this  Society  on  "  Hereditary  Stature  "  (*Roy.  Soc.  Proc./  vol. 
40,  1886,  p.  42).  The  statures  of  kinsmen  are  co-related  variables ; 
thus,  the  stature  of  the  father  is  correlated  to  that  of  the  adult  son, 
and  the  stature  of  the  adult  son  to  that  of  the  father ;  the  stature  of 
the  uncle  to  that  of  the  adult  nephew,  and  the  stature  of  the  adult 
nephew  to  that  of  the  uncle,  and  so  on ;  but  the  index  of  co-relation, 
which  is  what  I  there  called  "regression,'*  is  different  in  the 
different  cases.  In  dealing  with  kinships  there  is  usually  no  need 
to  reduce  the  measures  to  units  of  Q,  because  the  Q  values  are  alike 
in  all  the  kinsmen,  being  of  the  same  value  as  that  of  the  popula- 
tion at  large.  It  however  happened  that  the  very  first  case  that  I 
analysed  was  different  in  this  respect.  It  was  the  reciprocal  I'elation 
between  the  statures  of  what  I  called  the  "  mid-parent "  and  the  son. 
The  mid-parent  is  an  ideal  progenitor,  whose  statui^e  is  the  average  of 
that  of  the  father  on  the  one  hand  and  of  that  of  the  mother  on  the  other, 
after  her  stature  had  been  transmuted  into  its  male  equivalent  by  the 
multiplication  of  the  factor  of  1*08.  The  Q  of  the  mid-parental  statures 
was  found  to  be  1*2,  that  of  the  population  dealt  with  was  17.  Again, 
the  mean  deviation  measured  in  inches  of  the  statures  of  the  sons  was 
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fonnd  to  be  two-tbirds  of  tbe  deviation  of  tbe  mid-parents,  wbile  the 
mean  deviation  in  incbes  of  tbe  mid-parent  was  one-tbird  of  tbe  devia- 
tion of  tbe  sons.   Here  tbe  regression,  wben  calculated  in  Q  units,  is  in 

1         2 
tbe  first  case  from  ^  to  oXl'7  =  Ito  0*47,  and  in  tbe  second  case 

from  y^  to  ^  X  ,-7^  =  1  to  0*44,  wbicb  is  practically  tbe  same. 

Tbe  rationale  of  all  tbis  will  be  found  discussed  in  tbe  paper  on 
**  Hereditary  Stature,"  to  wbicb  reference  bas  already  been  made,  and 
in  the  appendix  to  it  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Hamilton  Dickson.  Tbe  entries  in 
any  table,  such  as  Table  II,  may  be  looked  upon  as  tbe  values  of 
the  vertical  ordinates  to  a  surface  of  frequency,  whose  mathematical 
properties  were  discussed  in  tbe  above-mentioned  appendix,  there- 
fore I  need  not  repeat  them  here.  But  there  is  always  room  for 
legitimate  doubt  whether  conclusions  based  on  tbe  strict  properties  of 
the  ideal  law  of  error  would  be  suflBciently  correct  to  be  serviceable  in 
actual  cases  of  co-relation  between  variables  that  conform  only 
approximately  to  that  law.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly  desirable  to 
pat  tbe  theoretical  conclusions  to  frequent  test,  as  bas  been  done  with 
these  anthropometric  data.  The  result  is  that  anthropologists  may 
now  have  much  less  hesitation  than  before,  in  availing  themselves  of 
tbe  properties  of  tbe  law  of  frequency  of  error. 

I  have  given  in  Table  V  a  column  headed  y(\—7^)  =/.  The 
meaning  of/  is  explained  in  tbe  paper  on  **  Hereditary  Stature."  It  is 
the  Q  value  of  the  distribution  of  any  system  of  x  values,  as  ajj,  x^,  x^^ 
&c.,  round  the  mean  of  all  of  them,  wbicb  we  may  call  X.  Tbe 
knowledge  of  /  enables  dotted  lines  to  be  drawn,  as  in  the  figure  above, 
parallel  to  the  line  of  M  values,  between  which  one  half  of  tbe  x 
observations,  for  each  value  of  y,  will  be  included.  This  value  of  / 
bas  much  anthropological  interest  of  its  own,  especially  in  connexion 
with  M.  Bertillon*s  system  of  anthropometric  identification,  to  wbicb 
I  will  not  call  attention  now. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  extend  the  list  of  examples  to  show  how  to 
measure  the  degree  in  wbicb  one  variable  may  be  co-related  with  the 
combined  effect  of  n  other  variables,  whether  these  be  themselves 
co-related  or  not.  To  do  so,  we  begin  by  reducing  each  measure  into 
others,  each  having  the  Q  of  its  own  system  for  a  unit.  We  thus 
obtain  a  set  of  values  that  can  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way 
as  tbe  measures  of  a  single  variable  were  treated  in  Tables  II  and 
onwards.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  give  examples  of  a  method 
by  which  the  degree  may  be  measured,  in  which  tbe  variables  in  a 
series  each  member  of  which  is  tbe  summed  effect  of  n  variables, 
may  be  modified  by  their  partial  co-relation.  After  transmuting  tbe 
separate  measures  as  above,  and  then  summing  them,  we  should  find 
the  pi'obable  error  of  any  one  of  them  to  be  y/n  if  the  variables  were 
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perfectly  independent,  and  n  if  they  were  rigidly  and  perfectly  co- 
related.  The  observed  value  would  be  almost  always  somewhere 
intermediate  between  these  extremes,  and  would  give  the  information 
that  is  wanted. 

To  conclude,  the  prominent  characteristics  of  any  two  co-related 
variables,  so  far  at  least  as  I  have  as  yet  tested  them,  are  four  in 
number.  It  is  supposed  that  their  respective  measures  have  been 
first  transmuted  into  others  of  which  the  unit  is  in  each  case  equal  to 
the  probable  error  of  a  single  measure  in  its  own  series.  Let  y  =  the 
deviation  of  the  subject,  whichever  of  the  two  variables  maybe  taken 
in  that  capacity ;  and  let  a;^  a;^,  x^,  <&c.,  be  the  corresponding  devia- 
tions of  the  relative,  and  let  the  mean  of  these  be  X.  Then  we  find : 
(1)  that  y  =  rX  for  all  values  of  y  ;  (2)  that  r  is  the  same,  whichever 
of  the  two  variables  is  taken  for  the  subject ;  (3)  that  r  is  always  less 
than  1 ;  (4)  that  r  measures  the  closeness  of  co-relation. 


n.  "  On  the  Maximum  Discharge  through  a  Pipe  of  Cii-cular 
Section  when  the  effective  Head  is  due  only  to  the  Pipe's 
Incbnation."  By  Henry  Hennessy,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Applied  Mathematics  in  the  Eoyal  College  of  Science  for 
Ireland.    Received  November  15,  1888. 

In  the  paper  on  "  Hydraulic  Problems  on  the  Cross-sections  of 
Pipes  and  Channels,"*  it  was  shown  that  the  greatest  hydraulic  mean 
depth  was  that  for  a  channel  formed  by  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and 
bounded  by  an  arc  of  257**  27'.  It  is  easy  to  find  by  a  similar 
process  the  wetted  perimeter  of  a  circular  pipe  corresponding  to  the 
maximum  discharge  when  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  is  due  only  to 
the  inclination  of  the  pipe. 

Among  the  formulsB  adopted  by  hydraulic  engineers  for  v,  tlie  mean 
velocity  of  liquid  in  a  pipe  whose  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  u^  we  may 
select  Darcy's,  which  gives 

,3_   -wl 


t;»=: 


u 

where  a  and  h  are  constant  coefficients  and  I  a  quantity  depending  on 
the  inclination  of  the  pipe.  But  as  the  discharge  Q  is  the  product  of 
the  mean  velocity  by  the  area  of  cross-section,  we  have 

Q_  Auv/(I)    _  \r^{e-fAne)uV{l) 
•  *  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,*  rol.  44,  p.  101. 
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where  0  is  the  arc  bonnding  the  segment  filled  with  liquid.     For  this 
segment  u  =  ^rC  1— — - —  j,  and  therefore 

5  is  a  small  fraction  compared  to  r  and  a,  and  if  this  expression  is 
developed  we  shall  have  very  approximately* 

n— |r(^— sing)» 

where  K  is  a  constant.     This  gives 

1  (£Q  _  3  (g-sin  g)Hl-  cos  e)     (g-sin  e)\ 
Kde  "2  e^  2^       ' 

If  we  make  —2^  =  0,  we  shall  have  therefore 

de 

^  sin^ 


3  cos  d— 2 


This  equation  may  be  satisfied  by  ^  =  0,  or  ^  =  |^  w+7,  a  value  less 
than  2'jr.     The  first  gives  a  minimum,  the  second  a  maximum. 

With  7  =  38°  9'  56",  i9r+7  =  5-37850, 

38in^  =  1-85381,  —£21?_  =  5-37813. 

:^-3sine^ 

With  7=38°  9'  57",    i7r+7=  5-37851, 

3  sin  6>  =  1-85382,       ^^^'^      =  5-37848. 

2-3  sin  ^ 

With  7  =  38°  9'  58",    i7r+7  =  5-37851, 

3  sin  e  =  1-85583,  — ^-!^  =  5-37882. 

2-3  sin  6> 

W^ith  the  first  value  the  difference  is  +0*00037  ;  with  the  third  the 
difference  is  —0-00031 ;  consequently  the  value  between  both  may  be 
considered  as  the  nearest  to  the  truth,  and  in  this  value  the  difPerenci* 
is  only  0-00003,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  either  of  the  others.  If  7  = 
38°  9':57",  e  =  308^  9'  57",  or  a  circular  pipe,  under  the  conditions 
above  mentioned,  carries  more  liquid  when  tilled  up  to  this  arc  than 
when  quite  full. 

*  With  the  formulee  of  Chezy  and  Ejtelwein,  this  would  immediately  follow. 
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If  the  pipe  was  qnite  fxill  ^  =:  2  «-,  sin^  =  0,  and  Q^  =  2Kir,  but  for 
the  maximiim  valae  of  Q  we  have 


Q  _  ^  /  (5;37851-h0'6iy94y  \  ♦ 


Hence 


6  337851  J   ' 

Qi      2ir  I  6-38785    J 
Q,«Qi  =  0-00768  Qi. 


Q^ 


The  difference  ihns  exceeds  |  per  cent,  for  the  pipe  which  is  filled 
np  to  the  segment  of  308°  10'.  The  supplemental  arc  being  51°  50', 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  maximnm  discharge  wonld  occar  when  the 
liqoid  falls  below  the  summit  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  pipe  by 
about  the  twentieth  of  the  diameter.  This  result  might  be  called  a 
hydraulic  paradox,  or  the  condition  of  a  pipe  carrying  liquid  at  a 
small  incUnation  giving  a  greater  discharge  when  filled  up  to 
nineteen-twentieths  of  its  diameter  than  when  completely  full. 


Note  added  December  19,  1888. 

[The  hydraulic  paradox  here  referred  to  as  a  deduction  from  the 
expression  for  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  not  so  practically  important 
as  the  question  of  Telocity  of  the  liquid  passing  through  the  section  of 
greatest  hydraulic  mean  depth.  The  maximum  hydraulic  mean  depth 
for  the  pipe  was  found  to  be  0*6066 r,  while  it  is  0*5 r  for  a  full  pipe. 
As  the  velocities  may  be  taken  as  very  approximately  propoi*tional  to 
the  square  roots -of  the  hydraulic  mean  depths,  we  shall  have  for  v', 
the  maximum  velocity. 


/6086 
^V  5000  = 


5000  -  ^•^^^^^- 

Or  the  velocity  for  the  maximum  hydraulic  depth  exceeds  the  velocity 
for  a  full  pipe  under  the  coDditious  8peci6ed  by  10^  per  cent. 

This  result  may  possibly  be  utilised  in  circular  drain-pipes  liable  to 
be  coated  with  dep«)sits.] 
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III.  **  Preliminary  Account  of  the  Morphology  of  the  Sporo- 
phyte  of  Splachnum  luteumr  By  J.  R.  Vaizey,  M.A., 
of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  Communicated  by  FRANCIS 
Darwin,  F.R.S.    Received  December  3,  1888. 

The  investigatioas  of  Haberlandt,*  pnbUshed  in  the  latter  part  of 
1886,  together  with  the  resalts  of  investigations  of  my  own,  which 
were  then  jnst  completed,  and  communicated  to  the  Linnean  Societyf 
early  in  1887,  convinced  me  of  the  importance  of  obtaining  further 
knowledge  of  the  highest  development  to  which  the  sporophyte  of 
the  mosses  attains,  as  being  likely  to  throw  light  indirectly  on  the 
phylogeny  of  the  higher  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams.  Inquiring 
into  the  matter,  I  found  that  Splachnum  luteum,  Splachnum  ruhrum^ 
and  some  few  other  forms  were  the  most  likely  to  yield  the  best 
results ;  I  determined,  therefore,  to  obtain  material  for  investigating 
their  morphology.  These  forms  being  arctic  or  subarctic,  I  put 
myself  in  communication  with  Professor  Axel  Blytt,  of  Ghristiania,  to 
find  out  if  he  coald  either  procure  me  material  properly  preserved  for 
the  purpose,  or  put  me  in  the  way  of  obtaining  material  if  I  went 
myself  to  Norway.  Prom  my  correspondence  with  Professor  Blytt,  I 
conclnded  that  the  only  really  practicable  course  was  to  go  myself, 
and  obtain  my  own  material  in  the  different  stages  in  which  I 
required  it.  To  carry  out  this  project,  I  applied  for,  and  was 
granted,  assistance  by  the  Royal  Society.  I,  therefore,  now  tender 
to  the  Society  a  brief  outline  of  the  first  of  my  results. 

I  obtained  after  considerable  search,  in  which  I  was  fortunate  in 
having  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Professor  Blytt  and  Dr.  P.  C.  Kiaer, 
whoso  knowledge  of  the  habitats  of  Norwegian  mosses  is  notorious,  a 
largo  quantity  of  Sp.  luteum  in  many  different  stages  of  development ; 
of  Sp.  ruhrum  I  only  obtained  one  specimen ;  but  beyond  the  mere 
difference  of  colour  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  two 
species.  The  material  was  obtained  in  the  marshy  land  on  the^top  of 
the  watershed  between  the  River  Glommen  and  Lake  Miosen,  and  on 
the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Dovrefjeld  region. 

In  the  sporophyte  of  Splachnum  luteum  we  have  a  structure  with 
a  remarkable  similarity  to  an  umbrella,  the  handle  end  of  which  is 
inserted  in  the  tissues  of  the  oophyte,  and  is  known  as  the  foot.  The 
seta  is  much  elongated,  bearing  the  umbrella-like  expansion,  the 
apophysis,  at  the  top  just  below  the  sporangium.     It  is  the  structure 

*  "  Beitr&ge  zur  Anatomie  iind  Phjsiologie  der  Laubmoose ; "  '  Jahrb.  far 
Wi?6en.  Bot.,'  vol.  17. 

t  Vaizej :  "  On  the  Anatomy  and  Development  of  the  Sporogonium  of  the 
M<>ss«»8."     *Linn.  Soc.  Joum.,  Bot.,*  vol.  24. 
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of  the  apophysis  and  certain  of  the  organs  of  the  sporoph jte  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned. 

A  transverse  section  through  the  vaginnla,  indnding  the  foot  of  the 
sporophyte,  shows  that  the  tissues  of  the  oophyte  in  this  part  contain 
a  considerable  quantity  of  organic  substance,  and  this  is  seen  to  be 
more  particularly  the  case  in  the  layers  of  cells  next  to  the  foot.  The 
foot  itself  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  cylindrical  mass  of  parenchyma,  with 
an  external  layer  of  epidermal  cells  of  a  somewhat  columnar  form, 
which  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  protoplasm,  and  contain 
large  distinct  nuclei.  The  protoplasm  of  these  cells  is  found  to  be 
agg^gated  towards  the  peripheral  surface,  the  nucleus  being  usually 
found  in  the  mass  of  protoplasm  next  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  cell. 
The  large  vacuoles  of  these  cells  are  traversed  by  fine  protoplasmic 
filaments.  These  cells,  as  well  as  those  of  the  cortical  layer  beneath 
the  epidermis,  contain  a  number  of  very  small  protoplasmic  bodies, 
which  are  found  congregated  in  large  numbers  round  the  nuclei  of 
the  cells,  there  being  also  some  in  other  parts  of  the  cell,  both  in  the 
peripheral  layer  and  in  the  fine  protoplasmic  filaments  traversing  the 
vacuole.  In  the  epidermal  cells  these  bodies  are  particularly 
numerous,  and  are  found  principally  in  the  aggregated  mass  of  proto- 
plasm on  the  outer  side  of  the  cells.  These  bodies  may,  I  think,  be 
safely  regarded  as  leuooplastids.  From  their  number  and  position,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are  concerned  in  absorbing  substances 
from  the  tissue  of  the  oophyte  for  the  nourishment  of  the  sporophyte. 
No  starch  has  been  found  in  the  foot. 

In  the  centre  of  the  foot  there  is  a  definite  central  strand  consisting 
of  two  kinds  of  tissue,  an  outer  phloem-like  layer  of  cells  containing 
protoplasm  by  means  of  which  it  is  probable  that  organic  substance 
travels,  and  an  inner  strand  of  very  thin- walled  cells  without  any 
protoplasmic  contents*  which  conducts  the  water  up  the  seta.  In  the 
foot  the  protoplasm  of  the  phloem-like  cells  is  aggregated  in  each 
cell  towards  the  periphery  as  in  the  epidermal  cells,  but  there  are  no 
plastids  present.  The  strand  of  thin-walled  empty  cellsf  I  have 
been  able  to  prove  in  other  species  of  Splachnum  conveys  the  water 
absorbed  by  the  foot  up  the  seta  into  the  tissues  of  the  apophysis. 

The  seta  has  a  distinct  epidermis  beneath  which  there  is  a  layer  of 
sclerotic  supporting  tissue,  and  then  a  layer  of  parenchyma,  the  two 
together  forming  the  cortex.  In  the  centre  is  the  central  strand, 
which  in  the  lower  end  of  the  seta  has  almost  the  same  structure  as 
that  described  for  the  central  strand  of  the  foot,  from  which  it  is 
distinguished  by  being  larger  and  less  distinctly  delimited  from  the 

•  Cf.  Yaizey,  loe,  eii.  The  terms  leptopliloSm  and  leptoxylem  have  been  used 
to  indicate  theee  tissues.    For  fuller  eiplanation,  see  paper  referred  to. 

t  Taisey :  "  Note  on  the  Transpiration  of  tl  le  Sporophore  of  the  liusci."  *  AnnaU 
of  Botanj/  toL  1. 
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cortex.  Higher  np  in  the  seta  ther9  is  a  large  intercellalar  canal 
formed  in  the  middle  of  the  axile  strand  of  thin- walled  empty  cells 
which  extends  for  nearly  its  whole  length.  This  intercellalar  space 
is  lysigenoos  in  origin^  A  similar  passage  or  canal  oconn  in  several 
other  species. 

A  longitudinal  median  section  throogh  the  nmbrella-shaped 
apophysis  shows  that  the  central  strand  here  swells  out  into  a  large 
pear-shaped  mass  of  cells,  that  in  the  mature  sporophyte  contain 
no  protoplasm,  and  even  in  the  younger  states  only  a  yery  small 
quantity  with  small,  inconspicuous  nuclei.  Chlorophyll  bodies  are 
absent  except  in  the  two  outermost  layers  of  cells,  even  in  the 
youngest  specimens  observed,  and  even  here  there  are  only  a  very 
few.  The  cells  are  all  thin-walled,  and  cubical  in  shape,  with  no 
intercellular  spaces  between  them.  In  this  tissue,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  aqueous  tissue,  large  masses  of  crystalline 
inorganic  matter  were  frequently  found. 

Outside  the  aqueous  tissue  there  is  a  quantify  of  parenohymatoos 
tissue,  with  numbers  of  communicating  intercellular  spaces.  The 
eells  all  contain  large  numbers  of  chlorophyll  bodies.  This  tissue 
extends  into  the  umbrella-shaped  organ.  On  the  upper  sur&ce  in 
the  proximal  region  the  ceUs  are  arranged  close  to  one  another,  and 
sh  >w  a  distinct  tendency  to  an  elongation  of  their  axes  in  a  direction 
vertical  to  the  surface,  thus  forming  a  palisade  tissue  similar  to  that 
in  the  tissues  of  the  vascular  plants.*  This  is  rendered  more  striking 
by  a  comparison  with  the  parenchyma  of  the  lower  surface  in  the 
same  region,  where  the  cells  are  much  elongated  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  surface,  and  with  very  much  larger  intercellular  spaces.  The 
distal  region  of  the  apophysis  shows  that  the  cells  of  both  upper  and 
lower  surfaces  have  undergone  a  considerable  lengthening  in  the 
direction  parallel  to  the  surfaces,  but  tinat  the  upper  as  compared  with 
the  lower  has  still  a  resemblance  to  palisade.  Stomata  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  epidermis  of  the  upper  surface,  but  there 
are  none  on  the  lower.  The  epidermis  consists  of  a  vexy  distinct 
layer  of  cells  without  chlorophyll,  the  outer  walls  of  which  are 
cuticnlarised,  and  have  a  distinct  cuticle. 

A  large  quantity  of  starch  is  formed  in  the  cells  of  the  apophysis 
by  the  chloroplasts,  each  chloroplast  containing  a  number  of  separate 
starch  grains.  When  the  apophysis  is  quite  young,  at  this  time 
being  green,  immediately  on  its  beginning  to  become  umbrella- 
shaped,  and  before  the  spores  ripen,  the  starch  begins  to  be  formed. 
At  a  later  stage  the  starch  disappears,  the  starch-forming  plastids, 

*  Haberlandt  {loc.  oit.)  also  makeM  a  comparisan  between  the  ohloiophjll-contun- 
ing  tissue  of  the  sporophyte  of  the  Mosses  and  the  palisade  tissue  of  true  leaTot ; 
but  in  none  of  the  forms  which  he  inFestigated  is  this  structure  as  striking  as  it  is 
in  'Si.  luteum. 
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which  before  were  large  and  well  formed,  degenerate  into  small  and 
comparatively  inconspicuous  bodies,  the  starch  apparently  being  used 
up  in  the  formation  of  spores.  In  all  probability  there  is  at  this 
period  a  formation  of  xanthophyll,  which  would  account  for  the 
yellow  colour  of  the  apophysis  in  the  mature  condition  of  the 
sporangium,  and  heuce  the  name  of  the  species. 

That  the  apophysis  performs  the  functions  of  a  leaf,  and  is  there- 
fore analogous  with  the  leaves  of  vascular  plants,  I  think  there  can 
now  be  no  doubt.  And  as  this  structure  is  a  development  of  the 
sporophyte,  the  possibility  of  its  being  also  Jioniologous  either  directly 
or  indirectly  suggests  itself.  I  am  myself  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  two  are  homologous ;  but  to  give  a  full  discussion  of  that  question 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  communication. 


IV.  "A  Contribution  to  the  Knowledge  of  Protection  against 
Infectious  Diseases."  By  Alfred  Lixgard,  M.B.,  M.S.  Durli., 
Diplomate  in  Public  Health,  Cambridge.  Communicated  by 
Dr.  E.  Klel\,  F.R.S.     Received  December  3,  1888. 

It  has  long  been  known,  and  it  is  now  a  well-established  fact,  that 
various  eruptive  fevers  and  blood  diseases  from  which  the  mother  may 
suffer,  can  be  communicated  to  the  foetus  in  utero.  There  is  evidence 
also  to  prove  that  a  disease  may  l)e  tmnsmitted  to  the  fcetus  through 
a  mother  who  is  herself  insusceptible  to  contagium,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
child  having  been  bom  covered  with  small -pox  eruption,  the  mother 
being  quite  free  from  it.  The  following  are  the  diseases  upon  which 
the  most  important  observations  have  been  made: — Syphilis,  small- 
pox, tuberculosis,  anthrax,  and  relapsing  fever.  In  the  three  latt<T 
the  organisms  producing  these  diseases  have  been  found  in  the  body 
of  the  foetus  at  birth,  having  passed  through  the  placental  vessels. 

In  the  present  paper  I  wish  to  contribute  to  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  viz.,  the  relation  existing  between  the  foetus  and  its  mother, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  influmce,  if  any,  exerted  hy  the  pntus  on  the 
another,  when  the  fcetus  becomes  tlie  subject  of  an  infect ioifs  disease  con- 
tracted independently  of  the  mother.  All  the  comments  made  from 
this  standpoint  have,  with  the  exception  of  one,  been  in  relation  to 
Byphilis ;  the  one  being  an  instance  communicated  by  Vidal,  of  a 
father  attacked  at  the  time  of  conception  with  small- pox,  the  foetus  at 
six  months  being  covered,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  the  mother 
remained  healthy.  With  regard  to  syphilis,  we  are  indebted  to  Colics 
for  the  first  practical  observation  noted  in  1837,  when  he  cited  as  a 
curious  fact,  that  he  had  never  witnessed  or  oven  heard  of  an  instince 
in  which  a  child  deriving  the  infection  of  syphilis  from  its  parents, 
had  caused  an  ulceration  in  the  breast  of  the  mother. 

\   *> 
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At  the  present  time,  however,  we  are  able  to  go  a  step  farther,  and 
say— 

(1.)  That  a  healthy  woman  become  pregnant  by  a  syphilitic  man, 
may  give  birth  to  a  syphilitic  child,  and  still  remain  healthy  herself. 

(2.)  That  this  woman  suckling  a  syphilitic  child  is  not  exposed  to 
contagion  from  it. 

This  singular  immunity  remains  only  to  be  explained,  and  we  have 
to  determine  whether  it  is  not  explicable,  as  one  is  led  to  think,  by  a 
special  kind  of  protection  derived  from  the  foetus. 

Several  years  ago  it  occurred  to  me  as  feasible  to  attempt  the  eluci- 
dation of  this  proposition  by  means  of  some  virus  other  than  that  of 
syphilis,  this  disease  having  been  found  incapable  of  communication 
to  the  lower  animals.  For  this  purpose  none  appeared  to  be  more 
suitable  than  that  of  anthrax,  on  account  of  the  properties  and  life- 
history  of  this  organism  being  so  well  understood,  and  also  by  reason 
of  the  very  short  period  of  time  this  disease  takes  to  run  its  course  to 
a  fatal  termination  after  inoculation  in  most  of  the  lower  animals. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  I  propose  giving  in  the  following 
pages : — 

I.  It  is  possible  to  directly  inoculate  a  foetus  in  utero  of  a  living 
rabbit  with  an  active  growth  of  anthrax,  without  the  bacillary  disease 
being  communicated  to  the  mother ;  and  further,  the  remaining 
foetuses  of  this  pregnancy  under  certain  conditions  have  been  found  to 
receive  a  like  protection.  A  control  animal  subcutaneously  inoculated 
with  the  same  growth  died  in  sixty-eight  hours. 

II.  The  mother  may  give  birth  to  a  litter  of  healthy  young  ones 
some  days  later,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  primarily  inoculated 
with  anthrax,  which  is  always  dead  when  bom.  The  longest  period 
of  parturition  after  inoculation  was  ten  davs. 

III.  The  blood  of  the  mother  during  the  time  intervening  between 
the  inoculation  of  the  foetus  and  parturition  does  not  reveal  the  pre- 
sence of  the  anthrax  bacillus  when  examined — 

(i.)  By  fresh  cover-glass  preparations. 

(ii.)  By  aniline  stained  cover-glass  preparations. 

(iii.)  By  cultivations,  gelatine  at  21°  C,  and  agar-agar  at  37°  C. 

(iv.)  By  symptoms  when  animals  were  inoculated  with  it. 

IV.  The  mother  subsequently  inoculated  with  the  blood  of  an 
animal  dead  of  anthrax,  whose  blood  was  swarming  with  the  Bacilhui 
(inthracisy  does  not  succumb,  but  is  found  to  have  received  protection. 
The  control  animal  died  in  forty-eight  hours. 

V.  Twenty-four  hours  after  this  second  inoculation  to  prove  pro- 
tection or  otherwise,  no  anthrax  bacilli  were  found  in  the  blood  of  the 
mother.     Proved  as  in  No.  III. 

VI.  The  same  animal,  when  re-inoculated  with  the  anthrax  blood 
eifi^ht  months  later,  was  proved  to  be  still  protected. 
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YII.  The  shortest  period  obseryed  intervening  between  the  inocu- 
lation of  the  foDtoB  tn  uiero  and  parturition,  after  which  the  mother 
was  fonnd  to  be  protected  against  the  inoculation  of  yirnlent  anthrax 
blood,  was  thirtj-six  hours. 

YUI.  For  the  protection  of  the  sarviving  feetnaes,  or  those  other 
than  the  one  primarily  inoculated  with  anthrax  tn  utero,  a  longer 
exposure  is  required  than  the  minimum  thirtj-six  hours  observed  to 
protect  the  mother.  Or  the  surviving  foetuses  may  have  received  pro- 
tection, provided  that  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  days  have  elapsed 
between  the  primary  inoculation  of  the  foetus  in  ii^ero  and  parturi- 
tion. 

IX.  In  those  cases  where  the  mother  died  of  anthrax  contracted  at 
the  time  of  the  inoculation  of  the  foetus  in  utero^  and  excepting  the 
last-mentioned  one,  the  heart's  blood  of  the  other  foetuses  in  utero 
was  not  found  to  contain  any  anthrax  bacilli,  as  proved  by  cultivations 
when  the  examination  was  made,  several  hours  after  the  death  of  the 
mother.  But  if  the  examination  and  cultivations  were  made  some 
sixty  or  seventy  hours  later,  then  any  or  all  of  the  foetuses,  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  air  prevailing,  may  have  anthrax  bacilli  in 
their  blood. 

[X.  The  inoculation  of  a  foetus  in  utero  with  anthrax  may  produce 
one  of  three  results : — 

(i.)  If  during  the  inoculation  pf  a  foetus  the  anthrax  bacilli  gain 
entrance  into  the  tissues  of  the  mother,  owing  to  imperfect 
manipulation,  the  mother  naturally  succumbs  to  the  disease. 

(iL)  In  some  cases  the  organisms  pass  through  from  the  foetal  to 
the  maternal  vessels ;  this  is  probably  due  to  some  change 
taking  place  in  the  placental  tissues,  either  inflammatory  or 
traumatic  in  origin. 

(liL)  Lastly,  in  those  cases  where  the  foetus  alone  is  inoculated,  the 
mother  remains  ft^e  from  the  bacillary  disease,  and  at  a  later 
date  is  found  to  have  acquired  immunity. — Jan.  22, 1889.] 

XI.  In  sections  of  the  placenta  of  the  foetus  primarily  inoculated 
with  anthrax  in  utero,  and  through  which  the  mother  received  pro- 
tection, the  anthrax  bacilli,  after  staining  with  aniline  dyes,  are  to  be 
seen  wholly  in  the  foetal,  while  there  is  a  total  absence  of  them  in  the 
maternal  portion. 

The  Society  adjourned  over  the  Christmas  Recess  to  Thursday, 
January  10th,  1889. 

Presents,  December  20,  1888. 
Transactions. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In  the  Bakerian  Lectare  given  last  Session*  I  detailed  the  spectro- 
scopic evidence  which  in  my  opinion  shows  that  the  various  orders 
of  nehulsd  and  stars  are  produced  hy  the  presence  and  subsequent 
condensation  of  meteoric  swarms  in  space,  the  most  nncoDdensed  ones 
giving  rise  to  the  appearances  which  we  term  nebnlse,  the  more  con- 
densed ones  to  those  which  we  term  stars. 

Since  the  lecture  was  delivered,  my  assistants  and  myself  have  been 
employed  not  only  in  continuing  the  experiments,  but  in  bringing 
together  and  co-ordinating  as  great  a  number  of  recorded  observa- 
tions as  possible,  along  those  lines  which  seemed  likely  to  furnish  the 
most  severe  tests  as  to  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  stated  in  my 
former  communications. 

Among  the  lines  on  which  this  work  has  been  done  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  Spectra  of  Comets, — Here  the  test  is  as  follows : — It  is  generally 
accepted  that  comets  are  meteor-swarms  in  the  solar  system.  They 
get  brighter,  and  therefore  they  mast  be  hotter,  as  they  approach  the 
sun.  Their  spectra,  then,  if  my  hypothesis  is  trae,  must  resemble 
those  of  gradually  condensing  swarms  outside  the  system. 

2.  Spectra  of  Aurora. — Here  the  test  is  as  follows :— 400,000,000 
meteorites,  big  and  little,  are  encountered  by  the  earth  every  day. 
The  air  shoo  Id  contain  some  of  their  debris.  If  in  aurorsd  the  solid 
particles  are  acted  on  by  an  electric  corrent,  the  spectral  phenomena 
presented  by  glow  tabes  should  be  reproduced  to  a  greater  or  lesK 
extent  in  the  spectrum  of  the  auroi'a. 

3.  Origin  of  Double  Stars, — Here  the  test  is  as  follows : — The  ap- 
parently single  variable  stars  of  the  Mira  type  are  on  the  hypothesis 
produced  by  the  interaction  of  two  or  more  swarms  ;  they  are  in  inct 
double  nebulae.  Visible  physical  doubles  are  probably  then  of  the 
same  nature ;  if  so,  in  the  present  absence  of  complete  knowledge  of 
their  spectra,  colour  phenomena  may  help  us  to  discuss  their  probable 
origin. 

•  See  *  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  44,  p.l. 
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I.  "ON  THE  SPECTRA  OF  METEORIC  SWARMS  IN  THE 

SOLAR  SYSTEM." 

I.  Views  of  Reichenbach,  Schupabelli,  and  Tait. 

Reichenbach  was  the  first  to  briog  forward  a  large  amount  of 
evidence  (founded  on  the  study  of  meteorites)  indicating  that  comets 
were  in  all  probability  swarms  of  meteorites*  in  our  oum  system 
moving  in  orbits  round  the  sun. 

Accepting  as  proved  by  the  then  knowledge  the  most  intimate 
connexion  between  meteorites  and  falling  stars,  Reichenbach  reasoned 
that  both  were  connected  with  comets  in  the  following  manner.  He 
first  recapitulated  the  facts  then  accepted  with  regard  to  comets  : — 

(1.)  Comets,  both  tail  and  nucleus  are  transparent. 

(2.)  Light  is  transmitted  throagh  comets  without  refraction ;  hence 
the  cometary  substance  can  be  neither  gaseous  nor  liquid. 

(8.)  The  light  is  polarised,  and  therefore  borrowed  from  the  sun. 

(4.)  Comets  have  no  phases  like  those  of  moon  and  planets. 

(5.)  They  exercise  no  pertarbing  inflaences. 

(6.)  Donati's  comet  (which  was  then  visible)  in  its  details  and  its 
contour  is  changing  every  day — according  to  Piazzi,  almost  hourly. 

(7.)  The  density  of  a  comet  is  extremely  small. 

(8.)  The  absolute  weight  is  sometimes  small  (von  Littrow  having 
calculated  the  masses  of  very  small  comets,  tail  and  all,  as  scarcely 
reaching  8  lbs  ). 

From  these  data  the  following  conclusions  might  be  drawn : — 

(1.)  That  a  comet's  tail  must  consist  of  a  swarm  of  extremely  small 
but  solid  particles,  therefore  granules. 

(2.)  That  every  granule  is  far  away  from  its  neighbour — in  fact, 
so  far  that  a  ray  of  light  may  have  an  uninterrupted  course  through 
the  swarm. 

(3.)  That  these  granules,  suspended  in  space,  move  freely  and  yield 
to  outer  and  inner  agencies — agglomerate,  condense,  or  expand ;  that 
a  comet's  nucleus,  where  one  is  present,  is  nothing  else  than  such  an 
agglomeration  of  loose  substances  consisting  of  particles. 

Hence  we  must  picture  a  comet  as  a  loose,  transparent,  illuminated, 
free-moving  swarm  of  small  solid  grannies  suspended  in  empty  space. 

The  next  step  in  Reichenbach's  reasoning  was  to  show  that 
meteorites  (of  which  he  had  a  profound  knowledge)  were  really 
composed  of  granules. 

He  pointed  out  that  these  granules  (since  called  chondroi)  formed 
really  the  charactci-istic  structure  both  of  irons  and  stones,  so  that  both 
orders  were  chiefly  aggregates  of  chondroi — stony  ones  in  iron 
meteorites,  iron  ones  in  stony  meteorites. 

•  Poggendorff,  *  i^nnalen/  vol.  106, 1858,  p.  438. 
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In  some  irons,  such  as  Zacatecas,  thej  exist  as  big  as  walnnfs, 
finnlj  adherent,  bat  they  can  be  separated ;  inside  these  are  balls  of 
troilite  often  firmlj  embedded,  so  that  on  breaking  the  meteorite  thej 
will  divide,  bat  in  other  cases  so  loose  that  thej  fall  oat,  and  they  are 
smooth  enough  to  roll  off  a  table. 

Sometimes  chondroi  have  smaller  ones  sprinkled  in  them,  sometimes 
dark  chondroi  have  white  earthy  kernels. 

In  some  cases  these  chondroi  are  so  plentiful  as  to  form  nearly  the 
whole  mass  of  the  meteorite.  They  are  often  perfectly  round,  but 
not  always,  and  they  are  so  often  so  loose  that  they  t amble  out  and 
leave  an  empty  smooth  spherical  cavity. 

The  stones  chiefly  consist  of  such  chondroi  and  their  debris. 

He  adds  that  each  magnetic  chondros  **  is  an  independent  crystal- 
lised individual — it  is  a  stranger  in  the  meteorite.  Every  chondros 
was  once  a  complete,  independent,  though  minut<e  meteorite.  It  is 
embedded  like  a  shell  in  limestone.  Millions  of  years  may  have  passed 
between  the  formation  of  the  spherule  and  its  embeddal." 

He  finally  remarks  that  the  chondroi  of  meteorites  indicate  a  con- 
densation of  innumerable  bodies  such  as  we  see  must  exist  in  the  case 
of  comets ;  farther,  that  they  have  been  formed  in  a  state  of  unrest 
and  impact  from  all  sides.  Many  meteorites  are  true  breccias  ;  they 
have  many  times  suffered  mechanical  violence :  in  comets  we  have 
seen  precisely  the  conditions  where  such  forces  could  operate,  and 
hence  he  arrives  at  the  view  that  *'  comets  and  meteorites  may  be 
nothing  else  but  one  and  the  same  phenomenon." 

Schiaparelli*  in  1886  showed  the  probability  that  comets,  with 
which  he  had  identified  certain  recurring  streams  of  shooting  stars, 
were  swarms  of  meteorites  drawn  from  the  depths  of  space  by  the 
attraction  of  the  outer  planets  of  the  solar  system  or  by  the  general 
attraction  of  the  system  itself. 

Schiaparelli  did  not  look  upon  the  head  of  a  comet  as  a  swarm  of 
meteors  as  Reichenbach  did,  but  regarded  it  as  the  largest  meteorite 
in  the  stream  which  produced  the  star-shower.  "  Nous  voici  done 
arrives  k  cette  consequence  v^ritablement  inattendue,  que  la  gitinde 
com^te  de  1862  n'est  autre  qu'une  des  Perseides  da  mois  d'Ao&t,  et 
c'est  probablement  la  plus  considerable  de  toutes."  t 

Professor  Tait  in  1869,  supporting  the  opinion  of  Reichenbach, 
showed  that  the  cometary  phenomena  to  which  Reichenbach  had 
called  attention  could  be  mechanically  explained  by  the  assumption 
of  a  cloud  of  meteorites. 

He  writes :  *  The  principal  object  of  the  paper  is  to  investigate 
how  far  the  singular  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  tails  of  comets,  and 
by  the  envelopes  of  their  nuclei,  the  shrinking  of  their  nuclei  as  they 

•  <  Les  Mondes/  toIs.  12  and  18,  1886. 
'      t  Schiaparelli, '  Les  Mondes,'  toI.  13,  p.  76, 1^7. 
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approacli  tlie  sim,  and  vice  versdy  as  well  as  the  diminution  of  period 
presented  bj  some  of  them,  can  be  explained  on  the  probable  snppoei* 
tion  that  a  comet  is  a  mere  cloud  of  small  masses  snch  as  stones  and 
fragments  of  meteoric  iron,  shining  bj  reflected  light  alone,  except 
where  these  masses  impinge  on  one  another,  or  on  other  matter 
circulating  round  the  sun,  and  thus  produce  luminous  gases,  along 
with  considerable  modifications  of  their  relative  motions.  Thus  the 
gaseous  spectrum  of  the  nucleus  was  assigned  to  the  same  impacts 
which  throw  ont  from  the  ranks  those  masses  which  form  the  tail.*'^ 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  heads  of  comets  are  meteor-swarms,  possibly  the 
densest  portion  of  each  swarm,  or  portions  with  the  same  orbit  in  the 
case  of  multiple  comets. 

I  propose  now  to  set  forth  the  spectroscopic  evidence  which  I  have 
obtained  bearing  upon  the  nature  of,  and  the  changes  which  take  place 
in,  these  meteoric  swarms  which  have  become  entangled  in  our 
system. 

II.  Comets  at  Aphelion.    Lowest  Temperatubk. 
Magnesium  Badiationy  \  500. 

When  a  tnbe  such  as  I  have  already  described  is  used  in  experiments 
to  determine  the  spectrum  of  meteoric  dast  at  the  lowest  temperature, 
we  find  that  the  dost  in  many  cases  gives  a  spectrum  containing  the 
magnesiam  fluting  at  600,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  nebul®,  and 
is  often  seen  alone  in  them.  If  the  difference  between  nebulae  and 
comets  is  merely  of  cosmographical  position,  one  being  out  of  the 
solar  system,  and  one  being  in  it,  and  farther,  if  the  conditions  as 
regards  rest  are  the  same,  the  spectrum  should  be  the  same,  and  we 
onght  to  find  this  line  in  the  spectrum  of  comets,  when  the  swarm 
most  approaches  the  undisturbed  nebulous  condition,  the  number  of 
collisions  being  at  or  near  a  minimum,  i.e.,  when  the  comet  is  near 
aphelion,  the  fluting  should  be  visible  alone. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  in  comets  of  1866  and  1867,  when  they  were 
observed  away  from  the  sun,  the  only  line  seen  was  the  one  at  500.t 

It  is  probable  also  that  the  fourth  band  mentioned  by  Konkoly  in 

•  Tait,  *  Edinb.  Koy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  6,  p.  553  (1869). 

t  "  In  January,  1866,  I  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  the  result  of  «n 
examination  of  a  small  comet  visible  in  the  beginning  of  that  year  (*  Roy.  Soc. 
Proc./  vol.  15,  p.  5).  I  examined  the  spectrum  of  another  small  and  faint  comet  in 
May,  1867.  The  spectra  of  these  objects,  so  far  as  their  feeble  light  permitted 
them  to  be  observed,  appeared  to  be  very  similar.  In  the  case  of  each  of  ihete 
comets  the  spectrum  of  the  minute  nucleus  appeared  to  consist  of  a  bright  line 
between  b  and  F,  about  the  position  of  the  double  line  of  the  spectrum  of 
nitrogen,  while  the  nebulosity  surrounding  the  nucleus  and  forming  the  coma 
gave  a  spectrum  which  was  apparently  continuous  "  (Huggins,  *  Roy.  Soc.  Proc./ 
roJ.  16,  p.  S81). 
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his  observations  on  the  Oreat  Comet  (6)  1882  (date  of  perihelion 
passage  September  27th)  on  November  Ist,  was  the  low- temperature 
Anting  of  magnesium  at  500.  Bj  that  date  the  D  line  and  the  carbon 
flntings  had  passed  their  maximum  intensity,  and  had  begun  to  fade 
out. 

The  same  fluting  was  also  seen  bj  Yogel  in  Cogg^'s  Comet  (IV, 
1874)  as  a  bright  line  at  about  499,  when  the  comet  was  yet  a  month 
from  perihelion,  and  when  therefore  the  appearance  of  the  low- 
temperature  characteristic  of  the  magnesium  spectrum  would  be 
expected. 

It  is  fair  to  myself  to  say  that  1  was  not  aware  of  these  observa- 
tions when  1  began  my  recent  researches.  The  fact  of  the  line  at 
500  remaining  alone  in  Nova  Cygni,  however,  made  it  clear  that  if 
my  views  were  correct,  the  same  thing  should  happen  with  comets. 
It  now  turns  out  that  the  crucial  observation  which  I  intended  to 
make  was  made  more  than  twenty-two  years  ago. 

This  spectroscopic  evidence  is  of  the  strongest,  but  it  does  not 
stand  alone ;  comets  at  aphelion  present  the  telescopic  appearance  for 
the  most  part  of  globular  uebulse. 

If  it  be  taken  as  generally  accepted  that  comets  are  of  nebulous 
origin,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  no  visible  nebakd  near 
enough  to  our  system  to  supply  this  material.  Prior,  therefore,  to  the 
effects  produced  by  solar  or  planetary  attraction,  the  material  was  in 
a  state  of  repose ;  there  were  no  colllsionSy  and  therefore  no  luminosUy. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  faintest  comets  and  the  faintest 
nebnlfld  should  both,  as  a  rule,  be  of  globular  form. 

Carbon  Radiation, 

It  is  well  known  that  comets  generally  give  us  the  spectrum  of 
carbon  at  some  time  or  another  on  their  journey  to  and  from  the  sun. 
The  question  arises,  is  there  any  evidence  that  when  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  the  carbon  phenomena  observed  indicate  a  low- 
temperature  P  Ls  the  presence  of  low-temperature  magnesium  asso- 
ciated with  low-temperature  flntings  of  carbon  P 

In  mj  paper*  of  November  17th,  1887,  I  gave  a  map  showing  the 
two  sets  of  flntings,  and  one  to  show  low  and  high  temperatures. 
The  brightest  edges  of  the  three  principal  flntings  in  the  low-tempera- 
tnre  spectrum  are  at  wave-lengths  519*7,  560*7,  and  483*3,  and  those 
in  the  high-temperature  spectrum  are  at  516*4,  563*3,  and  473*6. 
The  two  first  flntings  in  esu;h  of  the  two  spectra  fall  pretty  near  to 
those  in  the  other,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy,  which  has 
not  in  a  great  number  of  cases  been  attained  in  the  observations  of 
cometary  bands,  is  therefore  necessary  before  we  can  say  with  abso- 

•  *  Roj.  Soc.  Proc./  vol.  43,  p.  182. 
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lute  oertainty  from  observations  of  either  of  these  two  bands  whether 
the  spectrum  is  that  of  hot  or  cool  carbon. 

If,  however,  the  fluting  at  483  is  present,  we  can  be  certain  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  cool  carbon,  because  no  hot  carbon  fluting  falls 
near  that  wave-length.  In  laboratory  experiments  with  Geissler 
tubes,  the  passage  from  one  spectruifl  to  the  other  is  very  gradual, 
so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  the  two  spectra  superposed,  and 
we  might  therefore  expect  a  reproduction  of  this  in  cometary  spectra, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  changes  from  the  cool  to  the  hot  carbon 
spectrum  are  answerable  for  many  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in 
different  observations  of  the  same  comet,  as  I  pointed  out  in  November, 
1887. 

There  is  another  difficulty  which  must  not  be  passed  over ;  indi- 
vidual observations  have  not  in  all  cases  been  recorded.  Observers 
have  in  many  cases  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  means  of  their 
several  observations,  and  hence  the  differences  in  wave-length  of  the 
flutings  due  to  the  changes  from  cool  to  hot  carbon,  or  vice  versd^  if 
they  exist,  cannot  be  certainly  followed  in  many  cases. 

A  discussion  of  all  the  recorded  observations  at  my  disposal,  how- 
ever, shows  that  in  some  comets  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  cool 
carbon  flutings,  but  as  happens  with  the  magnesium  fluting  at  X  500, 
the  observations  recording  them  are  comparatively  few.  The  reason 
is  probably  the  same  in  both  cases,  namely,  that  the  temperature 
being  low,  the  light  is  consequently  excessively  feeble,  and  obser- 
vations are  very  difficult. 

We  have  evidence  of  cool  carbon  in  Winnecke's  Comet,  1868  (peri- 
helion passage,  June  25th).  On  the  17tli  Jane,  M.  Wolf*  recorded 
three  flutings,  the  wave-lengths  of  which,  as  determined  by  a  curve, 
are  about  480,  617,  and  560.  These  differ  -from  their  equivalents  in 
the  cool  carbon   spectrum  by  almost  equal  amounts,  so   there  can 

be    little    doubt    that    the    comet's    spectrum    was    that    of     cool 
carbon. 

At  the  return  of  this  comet  in  1877,  cool  carbon  was  again  ob- 
served when  it  was  about  a  month  from  perihelion.f  The  perihelion 
passage  occurred  on  April  17th,  and  the  observation  was  made  on 
May  15th.  Two  bands  were  measured,  one  at  517,  and  the  other 
near  483.  Another  was  also  seen  near  561.  As  the  criterion  for  cool 
carbon  is  the  fluting  at  483,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  identity  in 
this  case. 

Again,  in  Brorsen's  Comet  (1879),  perihelion  passage  30th  March, 
KonkolyJ  observed  three  flutings  at  wave-lengths  482*3,  514*6,  and 
560*5,  the  first  of  which  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  characteristic 

•  '  ComptcB  Rendus/  vol.  66,  p.  1336. 
t  *  Greenwich  Observations/  1887,  p.  101 . 
t  *  A»tr.  Nachr.,*  No.  2269. 
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fluting  of  cool  carbon  at  483.     This  obeervatioa  vas  mnile  ou  the 
25tli  of  MuT3h. 

III.    COHETS  IBOUT  MeAN  DISTANCE — 2hD   StAQE   Of   HfiAT. 

When  meteorite  dnst  U  mora  strongly  heated  in  a  glow  tube,  the 
whole  tabe,  when  the  electric  <^irreDt  ia  passing,  gives  us  the  Anted 
spectmm  of  carbon,  and  other  bright  metallic  flutingH  are  added  to 
that  of  magDesinm  at  500.  Among  those  metallic  flntings  which  are 
first  added  may  be  chiefly  mentioned  Mg  5210  and  Mn  (1)  558. 

Both  these  as  well  as  the  high- temperature  fluting  of  carbon,  have 
been  seen  in  comets,  and  I  now  proceed  to  give  the  details  of  the 
obeerrations. 

Magnesium  Radiation,  5210. 

While  comets  at  their  lowest  temperatares  give  the  magnesinm 

Anting  at  500,  as  they  approach  perihelion,  to  this  is  added  the  Anting 

at  5210.     The  result  when  this  is  sees  with  the  517  fluting  of  carbon, 


Fie.  1. — Diagnm  ahowing  tlie  rasult  of  tlie  integration  of  the  hot  carbon  fluting  at 
517  and  the  magneiium  fluting  at  5S1,  comptu'ed  with  Comet  d,  18S0. 

which  ia  always  present,  is  an  apparent  displacement  of  the  carbon 
Anting  to  a  less  refrangible  position  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  This  probably 
occurred  in  the  following  comets : — 


WSTO- 

1    length. 

Name  of 
Comet. 

Date  of 

P.P. 

P.D. 

Obaerrer. 

1    SBOl 
520-0 

d  1880 

in  1881 

7  Oct.,   1S80 
27  June.  1881 

6  Sept. 
16  June 

0-7845 

Christie.' 
au>elber^.t 

*  '  A*tn>a.  Soo.  IConthlj  Notice*,'  to).  41,  p.  E3. 

t  Punpblet.    '  U6m.  de  I'Acad.  de  St.  P^tenbourg,'  to).  £8,  No.  2. 
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It  irill  be  seen  thftt  in  each  of  these  cases  the  observfttions  were 
made  wben  the  comets  were  tit  a  considerable  distance  from  perihelion, 
when  tbe  temperatnre  wonld  not  be  verjr  high,  althongb  higher  than 
that  which  gires  Ug  500. 

Carbon  Eiadiation. 

When  a  comet  gets  nearer  the  son  there  is  a  change  in  its  Bpectrom 
similar  to  that  observed  in  tbe  experimental  tnbe  at  the  second  stage 
of  heat.  Not  only  does  the  msgnesinm  radiation  change,  as  we  have 
seen,  bat  the  spectrum  of  carbon,  prodnced  from  some  compound  of 
carbon  or  another,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  when  the  comet 
gets  nearer  the  son,  and  near  enongh  to  the  earth  to  be  satisfactorily 
observed,  becomes  most  prominent. 

Under  these  conditions,  nnder  which  comets  generally  lend  them- 
selves best  to  spectroscopic  study,  the  spectmm  consists  chiefly  there- 
fore of  the  flutings  of  hot  carbon.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
spectmm  of  a  comet  has  not  been  recorded  antil  it  has  arrived  at 
this  stage  of  tempeiutnre. 

The  three  chief  flntings  of  hot  carbon  hare  their  least  refrangible 
maxima  at  approximately  517,  564,  and  474.  The  accompanying 
table  indicates  some  of  the  comets  in  which  they  have  been  observed. 
The  variations  in  the  position  of  the  citron  band  will  be  again  re- 
ferred to. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  maximam  luminosity  of  the  blue 
band,  nnder  some  conditions,  is  at  abont  468.  As  I  have  so  often 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  this,  I  here  reproduce  (fig.  2)  one  of  the 


• «...  ^v»<)»H»'.tt.,jrj.:i)«ffll!(#i|»8>Mi 


Fio.  2.— Speotrs  of  Almhol  ftt  differeat  PrMnirM. 
1.  HighMtpewnrB.  2.  Lower  pTMCore.  8.  LowMt  pnuure. 
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many  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  carbon  compounds  which  show  it. 
The  diagram  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  the  spectrum  of  alcohol 
vapour  in  a  capillary  tube  with  a  9-inch  spark. 

The  conditions  under  which  this  band  has  its  maximum  luminosity 
at  468  in  Geissler  tubes  seem  to  be  those  of  maximum  conductivity. 
If  the  pressure  be  high  all  the  members  of  the  group  are  sharp,  and 
the  luminosity  of  the  band  is  almost  uniform  throughout.  This 
always  occurs  when  the  pressure  is  very  low.  At  intermediate  stages 
of  pressure,  however,  the  luminosity  of  the  band  has  a  very  decided 
maximum  at  about  468. 

This  latter  condition  has  been  reproduced  in  many  comets,  though 
generally  the  band  has  been  stated  to  end  at  474,  or  thereabouts,  the 
maximum  possibly  having  been  overlooked. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  detailed  study  of  this  band  in  our  labora- 
tories will  enable  us  in  the  future  to  determiue  the  approximate 
temperatui*e  of  a  comet  by  the  appearance  of  this  band  in  its 
spectrum. 

In  the  spectrum  of  Comet  5,  18bl  (Observation,  June  28th,  P.P. 
June  16,  '  Copernicus,'  vol.  2,  p.  227),  Copeland  states  that  this  band 
has  a  fairly  sharp  edge  at  474,  and  a  maximum  at  468. 

To  measure  a  maximum  in  any  band  is  at  all  times  difficult — and 
extremely  so  in  the  cases  of  cometary  spectra — and  Copeland  says  of 
the  above  comet: — **  The  spectrum  seemed  to  change  in  intensity 
from  moment  to  moment  like  a  dancing  aurora  boreal  is.*' 

The  following  table  includes  the  above  case,  and  gives  also  two 
other  comets  in  which  the  blac  baud  bad  the  same  appearance  : — 


«M 

Edgeo 
band. 

B  § 

1^ 

Name  of 
comet. 

"Wlien 
observed. 

P.P. 

P.D. 

ObMTW. 

473 

469 

Cog^'B    III, 
1874 

4  June, 
1874 

8  July, 
1874 

0 -6767 

VofeL* 

473 

468 

Co-»i'9t      III, 
1881 

?iH  June, 
1881 

16  June, 
1881 

0*7845 

Cepeted.t 

474 

470 

Comet       IV, 
1881 

22  Aug.. 
1881 

22  Aug, 
1881 

0-6311 

Olip€lMBa.t 

The  IiTegularities  Observed  in  the  Citron  Fluting. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  least  refrangible  band  m 
spectra  shows  great  variation  in  position  firom  the  edge  el  tlio  true 
citron  carbon-band  at  564,  and  many  of  these  variations  have  been 


•  '  Astr.  Phj8.  Obs.,'  vol.  2,  p.  180. 


t  *  CopernicuB,*  toI.  2,  p.  227. 
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altribated  to  i^Milty  observation ;  but  this  is  certainly  not  so  in  all 


The  following,  which  I  quote  from  Dr.  Gopeland's  discussion  of 
observations  on  comet  spectra,  is  important  in  its  bearing  npon  this 
point: — "We  cannot  omit  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  first — 
jellowish-green  band.  It  is  generally  described  as  similar  to  the  two 
other  bands,  beginning  brightest  towards  the  red,  and  fading 
gradually  away  towards  the  violet.  It  is  true  the  dispersive  power 
of  the  instrument  greatly  modifies  the  appearance,  but  we  must  say, 
that  under  high  dispersion  we  have  never  seen  the  first  band  like  the 
others :  it  always  faded  away  on  both  sides,  and  had  seldom  a  very 
marked  maximum,  sometimes  it  had  two,  and,  perhaps,  more,  and  it 
seems  to  be  the  only  band  which  shows  an  essentially  different 
appearance  in  different  comets,  and,  therefore,  deserves  always  a 
special  examination.  Unfortunately,  it  is  nearly  always  the  faintest 
band,  and  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  only  in  Comet  III,  1881,  traces  of 
what  may  be  bright  lines  were  recognisable ;  that  the  iron  lines  have 
any  connexion  with  it  is  very  doubtful,  since  E  falls  outside  of  it."* 

Again,  Professor  Young  remarks : — 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  evidence  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  flame  and  comet  spectrum  is  almost  overwhelming.  The 
peculiar,  ill-defined  appearance  of  the  cometary  bands  at  the  time  of 
the  comet's  greatest  brightness  is,  however,  something  which  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  imitating  with  the  flame  spectrum.  The  comet 
spectrum  on  July  25tb  certainly  presented  a  general  appearance  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  later  observations  as  regards  the  definition 
of  the  bands,  "t 

Other  observers  have  also  remarked  this  variability  in  the  citron 
band. 

A  discussion  of  the  recorded  observations  shows  that  this  varia- 
bility is  perfectly  regalar,  and  depends  chiefly  on  the  distance  of  the 
comet  from  perihelion.  When  carbon  first  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  spectrum  as  the  comet  approaches  the  sun,  the  wave-length  of 
the  citron  band  agrees  with  that  of  the  carbon  fluting  at  564.  As 
the  comet  gets  nearer  perihelion  the  changes  begin,  and  I  now  proceed 
to  show  that  the  irregularities  are  produced  by  a  special  case  of 
masking  due  to  the  addition  of  the  radiation  of  manganese  or  of 
manganese  and  lead. 

In  the  Bakerian  Lecture  (page  63)  I  showed  that  in  the  spectra  of 
some  "  stars  *'  the  characteristics  of  the  spectra  of  many  substances 
are  considerably  moditied  by  what  I  called  "  masking.'*  Thus  in  the 
early  species  of  Group  II  we  have  manganese  indicated,  not  by  the 
first  Anting  at  558,  but  by  the  second  at  586.     This  is  due  to  the 

•  *  Copernicus,*  vol.  2,  p.  243. 

t  '  Amer.  Joum.  Sci./  8  series,  vol.  22,  p.  157. 
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masking  effect  of  the  bright  carboa  flntiiiK  beginning  at  564.  The 
radiation  of  manganese,  and  aometimea  of  lead,  is  added  to  that  of 
carbon,  since  the  first  Anting  (558)  of  mangsnese  falls  in  the  carbon 
band ;  the  result  is  a  new  band  of  a  different  form.  A  further  oom- 
pUcation,  as  we  shall  see,  is  added  when  lead,  as  well  as  manganese, 
niakes  its  appearance. 

The  addition  of  the  manganese  radiation  does  not  take  place  is  all 
comets  at  an  eqaal  nnmber  of  days  &om  the  perihelion  passa^;  it 
depends  npon  the  perihelion  distance,  so  that  the  irregularities  in 
question  are  not  observed  in  all  comets. 

Manganete  Itadiatum. 
When  we  deal  with  the  iategiation  of  the  bright  manganese 
fluting  at  558,  which  fades  away  towards  the  red,  and  the  carbon 
fluting  at  564,  &ding  towards  the  blue,  we  have  as  a  result  a  band 
brightest  in  the  centre  and  fading  off  in  both  directions.  If  both 
flutings  are  well  developed  there  will  be  a  single  broad  tn«.iriniTiin 
extending  from  558  to  564,  as  shown  in  fig.  3.     If  both  wen  mtlier 


Hot  carbon  ndiation. 
UoDganeM  rkdiatioii. 


FlO.  3. — Disgnuu  ihoving  tho  reaull  of  tbo  integntion  of  hot  carboD  (SIT)  m 
sDaagioete  (568)  ntdiation,  compued  with  tli«  Qreat  Comet  d  1B83. 


feeble  tliere  would  be  two  maximu,  one  at  558  and  one  at  564;  but 
thiti  couditton  has  not  yet  been  recorded. 

In  the  Great  Comet  of  1G82,  whou  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  Bun,  on  0<:tober  22nd,  the  perihelion  passage  occurring  on  Sep- 
tember 17tli,  the  broad  maximum  condition,  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  was 
recorded  by  Copeland. 
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Tliis  also  occurred  in  the  follQwing  comets : — 


Ungth.. 

V«me  of  oomot. 

ObMTer. 

TMtot 

P.P. 

P.D 

(56 

US 
6G6 
S68 
867 

EneW.V,1871.... 
Comet  IT,  1874.... 

„      1.1877 

Wiiuwok«'«,  1877  .. 
Ghmt  Comet  of  1882 

Togel*  .. 

KonkolTf 

Copeluid; 
Coi»l«,dl| 

11  Not., '71 
7  Sept.  "14 
2  Mar.,  '77 
5  M»T,  '77 
Oct.  22,  23 

28  Deo.,  71 

27  Aug.,  '74 
10  J»n.,  77 
17  Apr.,  '77 
17  Soft.,  '82 

0'S33S7G 
0-8826 
0B074 
0  007768 
0-9489 

Lead  Radiation. 

When  to  the  radiation  of  carbon  and  manganese  that  of  lead  b 

added  (546  flating),  three  maxima  are  seen,   aa  shown  in  fig.    4. 


Fig-  4. — Disgnm  showing  the  nault  of  the  integmlioa  of  hot  oarbon.  mangoneM. 
•od  lesd  ndistioni,  compared  with  tb«  Spmtrum  of  Cornel  III,  1S81. 

This  condition  has  been  recorded  in  two  comets,  as  in  the  following 
table:— 


Wsre- 
length.. 

«„.,.„„». 

Obwrter. 

Date  of 

P.P. 

P.D. 

663,566.846 
S61, 6E7,  HI 

Comet  III,  1S81 
Comet  17, 1881 

ComlandT 
Copeland** 

27  July    .. 
£2  Auguat 

16  June,  '81 
22  August.. 

0-7346 
0-6811 

■  ' Bothk.  Baob.,' Tol.  1,  p.  60.  t  'Speot.  der  Cometeo,'  p.  00. 

'  Sper.  der  Cometen,'  p.  SI.  |  '  Montblj  Notices,' toI.  37,  p.  482. 

us,'  Tol.  2,  p.  241.  ^  '  Copernicus,'  vol.  2,  p.  226. 

••  'Copernicus,'  toI.  2,  p.  228. 
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IT.  The  Staqg  Ikuidiatblt  Frbcedinq  Pkbihbliob. 
Manganese  Ahiorption. 

It  has  been  pointed  oat  that  in  the  case  of  a  comet  approaching 
perihelion,  manganese  is  first  represented  hj  the  radiation  of  the 
Anting  at  558.  As  the  comet  gete  nearer  to  perihelion,  if  the 
perihelion  distance  be  snScientl;  small,  we  find  tbe  radiation  of 
manganese  replaced  by  absorption. 

The  reason  that  the  presence  of  the  strongest  manganese  Anting  at 
558  has  not  been  previously  recorded  is,  I  fancy,  that  the  masking 
effects  of  one  spectrum  on  another,  to  which  I  referred  in  the  Bakerian 
Lecture,  have  not  been  present  in  the  minds  of  aren  those  obserrera 
who  were  familiar  with  low- temperature  spectra. 

I  have  obtained  abundant  eridence  that  the  masking  phenomena 
manifest  themselves  in  the  spectra  of  comets,  but  since  there  is  in 
general  so  little  coatinnons  spectrum  to  be  absorbed  (from  which  we 
can  gather  that  the  meteoritea  are  farther  apart  in  oometa  at  thia  stage 
than  they  are  in  many  stars  of  Qronp  11),  we  have  ohieAj  to  deal, 
wbea  discussing  absorption,  with  the  masking  of  the  radiating  citron 
Anting  of  carbon  by  the  abaorptdon  of  metallio  Taponra. 

The  way  in  which  the  manganese  absorptioD  shotrs  itself  in  comets 
is  fi^nemlly  by  the  obliteration  of  the  red  end  of  tbe  citron  flntiiig, 
which  produces  an  apparent  shifting  of  the  carbon  fluting  towards  the 
more  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  way  in  which  ibis  comes 
about  is  shown   in   Gg.    5.     The  manganese   absorption  masks  the 


Fii{.  6. — Diagram  ehowmg  the  result  of  the  integration  of  hot  carbon  radiation  und 
manganeae  abiorptioD,  oompared  with  Comet  III,  1863. 

brightest  part  of  the  carbon  fluting,  leaving  a  sharp  edge  at  558. 
This  liaa  been  observed  in  eight  comets  when  not  far  from  perihelion, 

namely  :^ 
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WaTe- 
lengthfl. 

Name  of  comet. 

Obserrer. 

Date  of 
observation. 

P.P. 

P.D. 

555 
559 
558 
559 
557 
556 
559 
558 
557 

Comet  1, 1864 

Winnecke'8  III,  1868 
Tuttles  IV,  1871. . . . 
Kncke's  V,  1871  .... 
Coggia'B  III,  1874  . . 
Winneoke's,  1877. . . . 
PtOisa's  dy  1879   .... 

Wells's  1, 1882 

Great  Comet  II,  1882 

Donati*  .. 
Hugffinst 
Vogelj. . . . 
Young§  ,. 
Vogel|.. .. 

Copelandir 
Konkoly** 
Copelandft 
Copeland^j 

Aug.  6. . . . 
June  22  .. 
Not.  13   .. 
Dec.  1 .  • . . 
June  7. . . . 
April  18  . . 
Oct.  6  . . . . 
May  28    .. 
Sept.  18  . . 

.  Aug.  15. . 
June  26 . . 
Not.  30 . . 
Dec.  28  .. 
June  8  . . 
April  17. . 
Oct.  8. . . . 
June  10 . . 
Sept  17 . . 

0-90929 
0-781638 
1  03011 
0-332875 
0  -6767 
0-9499 
0  -9896 
0  06076 
0  -007783 

The  resalt  is  an  apparent  displacement  of  the  564  fluting,  whilst  the 
517  Anting  retains  its  position.  This  is  by  far  the  most  general  case 
of  masking  in  comets. 

D'Airest  (*  Astr.  Nachr./  No.  2001,  p.  138),  speaking  of  Coggia's 
Comet,  says : — "  The  centre  shows  a  bright  continuous  spectrum  with 
some  dark  absorption  bands.*'  This  observation  was  made  on  June 
15th,  and  the  perihelion  passage  of  the  comet  took  place  on  July  8th, 
1874.  The  statement  is  so  indefinite,  however,  that  to  determine  the 
origin  of  the  bands  is  almost  out  of  the  question.  It  is  probable  that 
one  of  the  bands  at  least  was  due  to  manganese.  The  above  view  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Yogel's  observation  on  June  15th  (*  Astr. 
Nachr.,'  yoI.  85,  p.  19)  gave  indications  of  manganese  absorption. 

There  is  another  interesting  point  in  connexion  with  manganese. 
In  the  second  part  of  this  Appendix  I  show  that  the  principal 
aurora  line  (557)  is  in  all  probability  the  remnant  of  the  manganese 
fluting  at  558,  and  hence  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  spectrum 
of  the  aurora  and  cometary  spectra.  Professor  Young  recognised 
this  relation  as  far  back  as  1872,  but  he  attached  no  importance  to  it. 
In  a  note  on  Encke's  Comet§§  he  states  that,  "Although  quite  probably 
merely  accidental,  it  may  be  also  worth  noting  that  the  principal  line 
of  the  aurora  spectrum  (wave-length  5568)  very  closely  coincides 
with  the  lowest  (cometary)  band." 

Lead  Absorption, 

In  other  cases  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  absorption  of  manganese, 
the  absorption  of  the  lead  fluting  at  546.  The  result  of  this  is  a  much 
greater  apparent  shifting  of  the  carbon  fluting  at  564,  as  shown  in 
fig.    6.     In  the  absence   of  the  carbon  fluting  564,  which  is  not  so 


•  *  Spectra  der  CometeD,'  p.  24. 
t  *PhiL  Tranfl./  toI.  158,  p.  556. 
X  *  Bothk.  Bcob.,'  voL  1,  p.  62. 
§  '  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.,'  toI.  3,  p.  81. 
II  *ABtr.  Nachr.,*  vol,  85,  p.  12. 

TOL.  XLY. 


f  *  Monthly  Notices,'  vol.  37,  p.  432. 
••  '  Astr.  Nachr.,'  toI.  92,  p.  301. 
ft  *  Copernicus,*  yoL  2,  p.  223. 
tJ  *  Copernicus,*  toI.  2,  p.  223. 
§§  *  Amsr.  Joura.,'  toI  3,  Feb.,  1872. 
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Fig.  6. — Diagram  shoviDg  the  result  of  the  integratioii  of  hot  cubon  radiation  and 
the  abBorption  of  maagaaese  and  lead,  compared  with  Comet  I,  1S68. 

perBiEtent  as  the  ooe  at  517,  we  Bhoald  still  get  pretty  nearly  the 
Eame  resnlt  by  contrast ;  that  ia,  the  darkening  dns  to  absorption 
commencing  at  545  would  give  i-iae  to  an  apparent  bright  Bating  at 
546,  fading  away  on  the  more  refrangible  side.  This  occnrred  in  the 
following  comets : — 


iTnlZ-l      Nameofoomet. 

Obserrer. 

Date  of 
observalaon. 

P.P. 

i 

P.D. 

544.      iBroreen'el,  1863  ... 

546-8  1  Wella'*  I,  1882 

547  -1  ,  Great  Comet  II,  1882 
547-6  lUroma'a  0,1879.... 

Copetandt 
Cop«landS 

April  28  .. 
Junel.... 

Sept,  18   .. 
Aprils.... 

April  20. . 
JuuelO.. 

Sept.  17.. 
UarahaO 

0-696762 
006078 
0- 007758 
0-589 

It  ia  important  to  note,  us  a  test  of  the  validity  of  this  explana- 
tion, that  the  lead  fluting  never  oocnrs  without  the  manganese  one, 
otlierwise  we  should  get  two  bright  maxima,  one  at  504,  and  the  other 
at  546. 

In  the  case  of  Comet  III,  1881,  it  seema  probable  that  both  the  first 
and  Hecoud  flutings  of  lend  wei-e  absorbing.  Copeland  ('  Copernicus,' 
vol.  2,  p,  226)  states  tliat  on  Jane  25tli,  there  was  a  dark  band  at 
567'9.  The  perihelion  passnge  of  the  comet  occari-ed  on  June 
16th,    and    the  biLnd   was   not  secQ  in    its   spectruin  on  any  other 


a  be  little  doubt  that  the  baud  at  567-9  was  dne  to  lead 


'  I{.>i.Soe.  Profi..'  Tol.  16,  p 
'  L'opernifUB,'  vol.  2,  p.  Hi:). 


*  ■  CopiToicu*,'  Tol.  2.  p.  237. 

S  '  Alontlilj  Kotirea,'  vol.  39,  p.  420. 
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(X.  =  566).  Tbe  amoant  of  lead  in  the  comet  was  probably  small,  and 
the  first  band  at  546  waa  evidently  masked  by  the  bright  carbon 
Anting  observed  on  the  same  date.  The  diminntion  in  brightness  of 
the  comet  as  it  receded  from  perihelion  would  account  for  the  baud 
not  being  seen  after  Jane  2Sth. 

Carbon  Abeorption. 
There  are  a  few  oases  in  which  we  probably  have  to  deal  with 
■comparatively  feeble  manganese  absorption,  together  with  the 
absorption  of  cool  carbon  masldng  the  radiation  of  hot  carbon.  Here 
both  the  hot  carbon  flutings  are  aSected,  instead  of  one  as  in  the 
lireviona  cases.  With  regard  to  the  564  Anting,  we  have  the  oool 
carbon  absorption  fluting  at  560*7,  masking  the  third  maximum  of  the 
hot  carbon  Anting  at  554,  and  the  manganese  Anting  at  558  dimming 
the  Arst  mazimnm.  The  resalt  is  a  band  with  two  maxima  as  shown 
in  fig.    7,   one  of  these  being  at  564  and    the   other  at  554   (the ' 


Hot  carbon  radiation. 
Cool  carbon  ab»orption 


Integratfld  resull'. 

Coggift'i  Comet,  1874. 

Fig.  7.— Map  ibowmg  the  mult  of  tha  inUgration  of  hot  carbon  radiation  and  tbu 
absorptioD  of  cool  cacbon  and  nunganese,  compared  with  Coggia's  Comet,  1874. 


third  maiimam  of  the  hot  carbon  Aatings),  the  latter  being  the 
brighter. 

With  regard  to  the  other  hot  carbon  Anting  at  517,  we  have  the 
cool  carbon  absorption  masking  the  first  marimum,  and  we  get  the 
apparently  paradoxical  resnlt  of  the  second  maximum  of  the  Anting 
being  brighter  than  the  first,  as  shown  in  fig.  7, 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  at  this  stage  the  outer  layers  of  the  hot 
carbon  vapour  would  also  begin  to  absorb ;  this  wonid  show  itself  in 
the  bright«st  least  refrangible  maxima.  Just  aa  the  maskiog  of  D  by 
the  balancing  of  absorption  and  radiation  gives  us  the  green  line  of 
■Rodinm  in  the  absence  of  D  in  some  of  the  condensing  swarms,  wo 
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should  here  get  the  second  maxima  of  the  two  flutings  brighter  than 
the  firsfc. 

This  double  effect  on  the  carbon  flutings  at  564  and  51?  of  masking 
by  cool  carbon  and  manganese  was  indicated  in  Coggia's  Comet  when 
it  was  about  a  month  from  perihelion,  and  in  the  Comet  III,  1881, 
twelve  days  after  perihelion,  as  shown  below  : — 


Wave- 
lengths. 

Name  of  comet. 

Observer. 

Date  of            p  p 

observation. 

1 

P.D. 

554-563 
553-563 

Coggia's  III,  1874  . . 
Comet  111,1881 

Vogel*. . . . 
Copelandf 

June  13   . . 
June  28   . . 

Julys    .. 
June  16 . . 

0  -6757 
0-7346 

1 

Iron  Absorption. 

In  addition  to  the  absorption  flutings  of  lead  and  manganese  as 
indicated  by  their  masking  effects  upon  the  carbon  fluting  at  564,  we 
have  indications  of  the  absorption  of  the  iron  fluting  at  615. 

In  Comet  Wells  Yogel^  saw  on  June  2nd  (the  perihelion  passage 
occurring  on  June  10th)  a  bright  fluting  with  its  brightest  edge  at 
613,  fading  towards  the  blue,  which  he  attributed  to  hjdrocarboD. 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  contrast  band  due  to  the  absorption  of  the 
iron  fluting  at  615.  Hasselberg  also  observed  in  the  same  comet  on 
June  5th  a  fluting  with  its  sharpest  edge  at  615*7,  which  he  supposed 
to  be  the  red  sodium  line  at  G15.  The  iron  fluting  has  its  maximum 
at  615,  and  fades  away  on  the  less  refrangible  side ;  hence,  when 
jibsorbiiig,  it  will  give  rise  to  such  an  apparent  bright  band  as  that 
observed  by  Vogel  and  Hasselberg  in  Comet  Wells. 

Y.  The  Final  Stage  of  Heat — Perihelion. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  when  a  comet  annves  at  its  shortest 
(listance  from  the  sun,  the  mean  temperature  effects  are  exceeded ; 
and  that,  speaking  generally,  a  line  replaces  a  fluted  spectrum,  and 
we  pass  from  a  spectrum  very  similar  to  that  which  we  ordinarily 
get  in  a  glow-tube  to  one  which  we  cannot  produce  in  it  until  we 
oraploy  the  highest  temperature.  The  spectral  conditions  brought 
about  in  the  comets  which  in  oui*  time  have  got  nearest  to  the  sun, 
have  been  almost  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  oxy-coal-gas  flame; 
and  the  recorded  observations  of  the  spectrum  show  that  we  ai'e 
ilealing  with  the  lines  of  iron,  manganese,  and  other  substances  seen 
at  that  temperature,  which  is  below  that  of  the  electric  arc. 

We  see  in  the  telescope  tliat  a  comet  under  the  conditions  of  neai 

•  •  Astr.  Naclir./  vol.  85,  p.  12.  f  '  Copernicus,'  vol.  2.  p.  225. 

I  'Astr.  Nadir.,'  p.  2437. 
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spproacli  to  the  sun,  pats  on  the  appearance  of  a  central  nnclens 
(or  nndei),  with  snrronnding  enyelopes,  or  jets,  or  both.  Because 
the  former  now  falls  upon  one  part  of  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  and 
the  latter  npon  another,  the  difference  between  the  nnclens  and  the 
envelopes  is  best  made  out  when  the  comet  is  nearest  to  the  san  and 
earth. 

When  a  comet  approaches  very  near  to  the  snn,  we  get  the  bright 
lines,  especially  in  the  spectrum,  of  the  nucleus,  so  that  in  addition  to  the 
long  flntings  of  carbon  (if  thej  be  then  visible),  we  have  short  lines 
added  along  the  nnclens  in  the  red,  yellow,  green,  and  so  on. 

The  lines  characteristic  of  the  more  volatile  substances  extend  some 
distance  from  the  nnclens. 

It  does  not  always  happen,  however,  that  a  comet  gives  a  bright 
line  spectmm  while  near  or  at  perihelion,  for  the  perihelion  passage 
may  occnr  at  some  distance  from  the  snn,  and  then  the  spectmm 
will  be  simpler. 

In  Comets  b,  1881  (perihelion  passage  June  16),  and  (2,  1882 
(perihelion  passage  September  17),  the  only  lines  recorded  were 
magnesium  h ;  but  the  apparent  absence  of  the  other  lines  might  be 
due  to  continuous  spectrum. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  greatest  brilliancy  and  maximum  of 
action  is  observed  after  perihelion,  hence  the  temperature  must  be 
highest  after  perihelion. 

Magnesium  Radiation, 

In  cometary  spectra  we  have  already  seen  that  magnesium  is  first 
indicated  by  the  fluting  at  500,  and  at  a  more  advanced  stage  by  the 
fluting  at  521.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  magnesium  is  repre- 
sented by  h  at  perihelion.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Great  Comet  of 
1882  as  observed  by  Copeland  on  September  18th,  the  day  after 
perihelion  passage  h  was  probably  also  seen  in  Comet  III,  1881,  by 
Ck)peland*  (perihelion  passage,  June  16th).  It  is  described  as  a  well- 
defined  bright  line  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  bright>green  band. 

Carbon  Radiation, 

The  disappearance  of  the  flu  tings  of  carbon  in  comets  which  have 
short  perihelion  distances  when  near  perihelion,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  laboratory  experiments,  at  once  suggests  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  flntings  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  carbon 
lines. 

The  principal  line  in  the  spectrum  of  carbon  is  at  wave-longth 
426.  This  has  only  been  recorded  on  two  occasions,  in  cometary 
spectra,  namely  in  Comet  Wells.     On  May  28th  (perihelion  passage, 

•  *  Copernicus,'  vol.  2,  p.  229. 
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Jane  lOtli),  Copeland  recorded  a  bright  line  at  426*1,  and  it  was  also 
possibly  shown  in  Haggins's  photograph  of  the  spectrnm  of  the  same 
comet  taken  on  May  31st,  its  wave-length  being  given  as  425*3.  On 
each  of  these  occasions,  other  evidences  of  carbon  were  entirely  absent, 
and  the  bright  lines  present  in  the  spectrum  gave  indications  of 
a  relatively  high  temperature. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  carbon  line  spectrnm  has  not 
been  recorded  a  greater  number  of  times.  First,  very  few  comets 
approach  sufficiently  near  the  sun  to  attain  the  necessary  temperature. 
Second,  the  principal  line  is  in  a  part  of  the  spectrum  which  is  very 
difficult  to  observe.  Even  in  the  Great  Comet  of  1882,  which  was 
very  bright,  the  observations  did  not  go  beyond  465. 

This  conclusion  cannot  be  regarded  as  final  until  careful  differential 
observations  of  nucleus,  envelopes,  and  jets  are  made.  At  present 
the  exact  part  of  the  comet  the  spectrum  of  which  is  described  is 
generally  not  stated,  and  there  is  evidence  that,  up  to  the  highest 
temperature  produced  by  collisions,  carbon  in  some  form  is  liberated 
from  the  meteorites  composing  the  cometary  swarm. 

The  Perihelion  Conditions  of  the  Or  eat  Comet  of  1882. 

As  the  perihelion  distances  are  different  in  different  comets,  we 
must  expect  the  effects  to  be  more  decided  in  some  cases  than  others. 
The  most  remarkable  case  since  the  beginning  of  spectroscopic  inquiry 
was  afforded  by  the  Great  Comet  of  1882,  most  admirably  observed 
by  Copeland. 

It  is  found  that  many  of  the  lines  which  have  been  observed  at 
perihelion  are  coincident  with  lines  seen  in  experiments  with  meteo- 
rites, while  the  low  temperature  lines  of  magnesium  are  absent.  In 
the  Great  Comet  of  1882,  the  lines  recorded  were  the  D  lines  of 
sodium,  the  low  temperature  iron  lines  at  5268,  6327,  5371,  5790,  and 
6024,  the  line  seen  in  the  manganese  spectrum  at  the  temperature  of 
the  bunsen  burner  at  5395,  and  a  line  near  h  which  might  be  due  to 
magnesium,  or  to  a  remnant  of  the  carbon  fluting.  There  were  also 
four  other  lines  less  refrangible  than  D,  the  origin  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  determined. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  lines  recorded  by  Copeland 
and  Lohse*  on  the  day  after  perihelion  passage.  The  origins  of  the 
lines  which  my  observations  have  suggested  are  also  given. 


*  *  Copernicus/  vol.  2,  p.  239 
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Bright  line 


Faint  soft  brightness. 

Bright  Di    

BrightD,   

Short  bright  line    . . . 
Broad  band    


a 


>» 


Bright  line 


»» 


» 

a 
ft 
ft 
it 


Bright  port. 


it 


it 


A  brightness 
Soft  band  .. 
Bright  band 


602-8 
596*8 
595-8 
593-3 
592-1 
590-0 
589*8 
588-9 
579-7 
560-1 
657-4 
547-4 
542-8 
539-5 
536-9 
532-9 
526-9 
520-7 
520-8 
517-6 
511-5 
510-5 


Probable  origins. 


Fe  602  '4. 


Na. 

Na. 

Fe  579  0. 

2nd  max.  of  Mn  558  fluting. 

Mn  558. 

Pb  5460. 

Mn  540  0. 
Fe  537  0. 
Fe  532  -7. 
Fo  526  -9. 
Mg  521  -0. 

Mg  (6). 
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Fig.  8  shows  the  probable  originR  of  some  of  the  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  Great  Comet  of  1882.  The  horizontal  line  which 
rans  through  the  spectrum  represents  continuous  spectrum  due  to  the 
bright  nucleus. 

The  Perihelion  Conditions  of  Comet  Wells, 

Again,  in  Comet  Wells  almost  the  same  phenomena  were  exhibited 
as  in  the  Great  Comet  of  1882.  In  this  case  the  perihelion  passage 
occurred  under  such  conditions  that  the  spectrum  of  the  comet  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  observed  on  account  of  the  interference  of  day- 
light. Detailed  observations,  however,  were  made  when  the  comet 
was  near  perihelion  and  its  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  giw 
bright  lines.  The  following  table  gives  the  bright  lines  and  bands 
with  their  probable  origins,  observed  in  the  comet  on  May  31st,  1882, 
by  Copeland*  (perihelion  passage  June  10th). 


A  brightDess 

Bright  line  or  nearly  lo    

Bright  part,  line  ? 

»>  II      •••••• ••• 

Bright  Di   

Bright  D,   

Sharp  bright  part 

Slightlj  brighter  than  neighbourhood 

A  bright  part,  maiinmm 

Brightest  part  in  green    

Another  maximum 


Ware- 
length. 


688*2 
625-5 
618-3 
598-8 
589*3 
588-8 
580-3 
573*8 
540*6 
512-7 
501-7 


Probable  origins. 


Na. 
Na. 
Fe  579. 

Mn540. 

C513. 

Mg5C0. 


No  ongin  can  at  present  be  suggested  for  the  brightness  at  573'8. 
Copeland  only  observed  it  on  May  31st-,  and  then  noted  it  as  beiu^ 
but  ''  slightly  brighter  than  neighbourhood." 

Fig.  9  shows  how  the  spectrum  of  Comet  Wells,  on  May  28th,  can 
be  very  closely  imitated  by  integrating  the  lines  and  flatings  in  tlie 
above  table. 

Fig.  10  shows  a  similar  comparison  for  May  31st,  when  tho  coiuct 
was  a  little  hotter.  In  both  cases  the  low  temperature  fluting  of 
magnesium  was  recorded;  it  probably  had  its  origin  in  sumo  cool 
part  of  the  comet  which  was  projected  on  the  slit  at  the  same  time  as 
the  nucleus. 


•  *  Copernicus/  vol.  2,  p.  229. 
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Line  Absorption  at  Perihelion, 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  first  evidence  of  the  appearance  of  ab- 
sorption in  comets  is  that  afforded  by  the  flatings  of  manganese  and 
lead,  which  mask  the  citron  band  of  carbon.  The  next  indication  of 
absorption  is  that  of  the  iron  fluting  at  615. 

Line  absorption  was  observed  in  Coggia's  Comet  (1874)  by 
Christie,  on  July  14tb,  but  he  gives  no  definite  wave-lengths  for 
the  lines  seen.  He  says : — The  spectrum  of  the  nucleus  was  con- 
tinuous ;  it  appeared  to  have  traces  of  numerous  bright  bands,  and 
tliree  or  four  dark  lines  also  were  seen  on  sev^eral  occasions,  but 
owing  to  passing  clouds,  they  were  lost  before  their  position  could  be 
determined.  One  appeared  to  be  between  D  and  E,  another  on  the 
blue  side  of  6,  and  a  third  near  F.* 

The  perihelion  passage  of  the  comet  occurred  on  July  8th. 

There  were  also  evidences  of  absorption  in  Comet  Wells,  as  observed 
at  Greenwich. 

*'  Two  dark  spaces  were  seen  near  F ;  the  less  refrangible  one  was 
measured  and  its  wave-length  determined  as  4862  tenth-metres.  It 
therefore  probably  is  the  F  line."t 

Polariscopic  observations  have  shown  that  part  of  the  light  received 
from  comets  is  reflected  light,  and  it  has  been  assumed  that  it  is 
reflected  sunlight  that  is  in  question.  Dr.  Huggins,  in  his  valuable 
memoir  on  the  Comet  h,  1881  (*  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  33,  p.  1),  gives 
a  photograph  showing  absorption  lines  which  he  states  to  be  the 
reflected  lines  of  Fraunhofer.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  original  photograph,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
speak  with  confidence,  but  if  the  drawing  is  exact  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  reflected  sunlight,  for  the  hydrogen  lines  are  too  strong 
and  the  relative  thicknesses  of  H  and  K  are  dissimilar.  But  varia- 
tions from  the  solar  spectrum  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  spectrum  of  a 
Cygni,  and  they  should  be  reproduced  in  a  cometary  swarm  when 
near  the  sun. 

An  additional  argument  for  this  conclusion  with  respect  to 
Huggins's  photograph  is  the  absence  of  ultra-violet  continuous  spec- 
trum. As  shown  in  the  lithograph,  the  continuous  spectrum  appears 
to  end  rather  abruptly,  just  in  front  of  the  group  of  bright  flutings 
3883.  If  we  had  to  deal  with  reflected  sunlight  this  could  not 
possibly  happen. 

lu  describing  the  spectrum  of  the  Ghreat  Comet  of  1882, J  as  seen  on 
the  morning  of  September  18th,  the  day  after  the  perihelion  passage, 
Copeland  refers  to  dark  lines  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  ordinary 

*  *  Greenwich  Spectroscopic  Observations,'  1875,  p.  121. 
t  *  Monthly  Notices,*  vol.  42,  p.  410. 
it  '  Copernicus;  \oi.  2,  p.  238. 
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Fraunhofer  lines.     Some  of  the  bright  lines  observed  are  described 
as  beinf^  to  the  redward  side  of  dark  lines.     These  are — 

Dg, 

647-4, 

642-8, 

639-6, 

636-9, 

632-9, 

526-9  (B), 

617-6. 

In  the  green  there  were  two  bands,  one  at  660*1,  and  the  other  at 
567,  both  as  broad  as  the  interval  of  D,  which  bad  sharp  dark  line 
on  their  redward  sides. 

In  all  probability  these  two  bands  were  the  first  two  maxima  of  the 
manganese  Anting  at  668. 

The  dark  lines  which  Copeland  saw  were  no  donbt  partly  dne  to 
the  spectrnm  of  daylight,  bat  some  were  also  dne  to  the  absorption 
taking  place  in  the  comet  itself.  The  evidence  for  this  conclnsion  is 
that  some  of  the  dark  lines  recoi-ded  in  the  cometary  spectrnm  are 
altogether  absent,  or  are  exceedingly  faint  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

Thns  there  are  no  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  to  correspond 
with  the  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  comet  at  547*4,  639'6, 
and  617-6.  The  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  comet  at  526*9  (E) 
532*9,  536*9,  642*8,  D^,  and  Dj,  which  also  occurs  in  the  solar  spec- 
trnm, are  probably  common  to  both  the  spectrum  of  the  comet  and 
the  dajHght  spectrum.  These  are  lines  which  would  be  likely  to 
appear  in  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  comet,  and  hence  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Copeland  observed  an  integration  of  the  radiation 
and  absorption  spectra  of  the  comet  and  that  of  daylight. 

A  comet  gives  bright  lines  at  perihelion  because  there  is  an  action 
which  drives  the  vapours  away  from  the  meteorites. 

The  vapours  being  driven  away  with  great  velocity,  the  lines  in 
their  spectra  are  displaced  if  the  resolved  part  of  the  velocity  in  the 
line  of  sight  be  sufficiently  great.  The  vapours,  however,  would 
Burround  the  meteorites  at  the  moment  they  were  produced  by  tho 
heat  dne  to  impacts,  and  there  would  therefore  be  dark  absorption 
lines  which  would  not  suffer  displacement.  The  total  result  would 
accordingly  be  bright  lines  and  fiutings  corresponding  to  them 
arranged  alongside  each  other.  This,  no  doubt,  was  wliat  Copeland 
observed  in  the  Great  Comet  of  1882,  the  vapours  of  sodium,  iron, 
and  lead  were  being  driven  away  from  the  earth,  the  dark  lines  being 
on  the  more  refrangible  sides  of  the  bright  lines,  while  the  man- 
ganese vapours  were  driven  towards  the  earth,  the  dark  ^uUxivrs^Aowv^ 
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coneeqaentilj  (moBt  probably  in  &  different  part  of  tlie  comet)  on  the 
redword  aides  of  the  bright  ones. 

VI.  GiNiEAL  Statement  with  bboabd  to  Cakbon. 
The  earlieat  spectroscopic  observations  of  comets  showed  that 
carbon  was  a  very  important  element  in.  comelarj  spectra.  Since 
then,  as  we  have  seen,  carbon  has  also  been  recorded  in  almost  ever; 
comet  which  has  been  observed,  although  the  spectram  is  often 
greatly  modified  by  the  presence  of  other  sabstances.  The  experi- 
ments on  the  spectram  of  carbon  which  I  commenced  maay  years  af^, 
bat  which  have  been  temporarily  diacontinned,  show  that  there  are 
several  distinct  stages  in  the  spectrum  of  carbon.  At  very  low 
temperatnres  all  compounds  of  carboo  give  a  spectram  consiatiag  of 
what  I  have  already  referred  to  as  the  cool  carbon  fla^ngs.  A 
higher  temperature  gives  what  I  have  called  the  hot  carbon  flntings, 
or  carbon  A.  Finally  we  get  the  line  spectrum  of  carbon.  .  Another 
condition,  which  is  not  yet  completely  nnderstood,  is  marked  by  tlie 
appearance  of  the  group  beginning  at  460,  which  I  have  called 
carbon  B*  Associated  with  this  are  the  groups  beginning  at  420  and 
388,  the  relations  of  which  to  the  line  spectrum  I  have  already 
discussed  in  a  commnnicatiou  to  the  Boyal  Society  ;t  I  here  repro- 
duce a  diagram,  fig.  11,  which  1  then  gave,  showing  this  relation. 


ITig.  11. — Diagram  showing  tlie  relation  to  temperature  of  the  carbon  line  and  tbe 
violet  and  ultra-violet  carbon  B  groapa.  The  top  horizon  indicates  tho  highest 
temperature. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  spooti'um  of  a  comet  has  noc  been 
rucoi'dcd  until  it  has  arrived  at  the  hot  carbou  condition,  bat  in  the 

*  Bakeriaa  Lecture,  p.  57. 

+  ■  Roj.  Soc.  Proc.,'  Tol.  aO,  p.  461. 
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case  of  Winnecke's  and  Brorsen's  Comet,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  -we  have  evidence  to  show  that  this  spectrum 
appeared  as  the  cool  carbon  spectrum  disappeared. 

In  Winnecke's  Comet  (perihelion  passage  Jane  25th)  Wolfs 
observations  on  the  17th  of  Jane  showed  the  cool  carbon  spectrum,  as 
I  have  already  stated. 

On  the  22nd  of  Jane  Huggins*  recorded  tliree  bands  at  wave- 
lengths 469,  517,  and  559.  Nothing  was  recorded  near  483,  the 
position  of  the  characteristic  cool  carbon  band,  so  that  we  are  justified 
in  assuming  that  the  low-temperature  condition  had  changed.  The 
517  fluting  agrees  almost  perfectly  with  the  principal  hot  carbon 
fluting  at  51G'4.  We  have  seen  that  the  variability  of  the  citron  band 
is  one  of  the  principal  features  of  cometary  spectra,  so  that  the  apparent 
discrepancy  in  its  position  is  of  no  importance  here. 

The  band  at  469  was  in  all  probability  the  hot  carbon  band  which 
begins  at  wave-length  474,  but  has  its  maximum  of  brightness  at 
about  468.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  during  the  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  observations  of  Wolf  and  Huggins  the  spectrum 
of  the  comet  had  changed  from  that  of  cool  carbon  to  that  of  hot 
carbon.  This  change  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect,  Huggins's 
observation  being  the  one  nearest  to  perihelion,  when  the  comet  was 
hottest. 

Again,  we  have  evidence  of  the  change  from  the  spectram  of  cool 
carbon  to  that  of  hot  carbon  in  Brorsen's  Comet  (1879),  the  perihelion 
passage  of  which  occurred  on  the  30th  of  March.  Konkoly's  observa- 
tion on  the  25th  of  March  showed  the  characteristic  cool  carbon 
fluting  at  488.  Later  observations  were  made  by  Brodichinf  on  the 
28th,  29 th,  and  Slst  March  and  April  2nd.  Eight  observations  of  the 
citron  band  g^Te  the  wave-leng^  as  551*3.  Three  measurements  of 
the  principal  green  band  gave  510*2  as  the  mean  wave-lengtb,  and  three 
of  the  blue  buid  gave  465*5  as  its  wave-length.  Obviously,  there  was 
no  cool  carbon  in  the  comet  spectrtLm  on  any  of  these  dates,  which  are 
all  nearer  the  date  of  perihelion  passage  than  the  date  of  Konkoly's 
observations.  It  may  be  remarked  that  if  the  blue  band  is  corrected 
as  we  have  to  correct  the  first  green  one  to  obtain  the  trae  wave- 
length (516*4),  we  obtain  a  wave-length  not  far  removed  from  that  of 
the  hot  carbon  band,  474.  The  apparent  displacement  of  the  citron 
carbon  band  has  before  been  referred  to.  As  in  the  case  of 
Winnecke's  Comet  then,  as  Brorsen's  Comet  (1879)  approached 
perihelion,  its  spectrum  changed  from  that  of  cool  carbon  to  that  of 
hot  carbon. 

In  Wells's  Comet,  as  already  stated,  there  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
line  spectrum  of  carbon.     All  the  detailed  spectroscopic  observations 

•  *  PhU.  Trana./  vol.  158,  p.  556. 
t  *  A»tr.  Nachr./  No.  2257. 
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f  this  comet  were  made  between  May  20th  and  Jnne  11th,  the 
>erihelion  passage  occurring  on  June  10th. 

The  comet  gave  indications  of  a  comparatively  high  temperatox^ 
during  all  of  this  interval,  so  that  the  derivation  of  the  line  from  the 
fluted  spectrum  of  carbon,  or  vice  versd,  cannot  be  traced. 

In  addition  to  this  evidence  of  the  existence  of  carbon  in  comets, 
we  have  further  evidence  afforded  by  Dr.  Huggins's  photograph  of  the 
spectrum  of  Comet  III,  1881,*  taken  on  June  24th,  the  perihelion 
passage  occurring  on  June  16th.  Besides  the  dark  line  spectmm  to 
which  I  have  previously  referred,  the  photograph  shows  three  groups 
of  apparent  bright  lines.  Measurements  of  the  two  strongest  lines  in 
the  most  refrangible  group  gave,  according  to  Dr.  Huggins,  3883  and 
3870  as  the  wave-lengths.  Dr.  Huggins  says  (p.  2) : — "  The  less  re- 
frangible line  is  much  stronger,  and  a  faint  luminosity  can  be  traced 
from  it  to  a  little  beyond  the  second  line  at  8870.  There  can  be, 
therefore,  no  doubt  that  these  lines  represent  the  brighest  end  of  the 
ultra-violet  group  which  appears  under  certain  conditions  in  the 
spectra  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  Professors  Liveing  and  Dewar 
have  found  for  the  strong  line  at  the  beginning  of  this  group  the 
wave-length  3882' 7)  and  for  the  second  line  3870*5. 

*'  I  am  also  able  to  see  upon  the  continuous  solar  spectrum,  a 
distinct  impression  of  the  group  of  lines  between  G  and  h  which  is 
usually  asRociated  with  the  group  described  above.  My  measures  for 
the  less  refrangible  group  give  a  wave-length  of  4230,  which  ai^rrees  as 
well  as  can  be  expected  with  Professors  Liveing  and  De war's  measures 
4220." 

In  addition  to  the  two  groups  of  bright  lines  above  mentioned,  a 
third  and  fainter  group  between  h  and  H  is  shown  by  Dr.  Huggins. 
On  the  lithograph  which  accompanies  the  paper  these  Hues  are  shown 
at  approximate  wave-lengths  of  4059,  4052,  4044,  and  4038,  but  no 
origin  is  suggested  for  them. 

Messrs.  Liveing  and  Dewar  have  attributed  the  two  groups  first 
mentioned  to  cyanogen ;  but  my  own  researches,  which  are  still  far 
from  complete,  have  not  convinced  me  that  this  view  is  correct.  J. 
may  state,  and  here  Messrs.  Liveing  and  Dewar*s  observations  agree 
with  my  own,  that  the  most  characteristic  cyanogen  group  is  one 
beginning  at  about  461 ;  and  since  there  is  no  trace  of  this  in  the 
photograph,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  groups  seen  can  be  taken 
as  proving  the  existence  of  cyanogen. 

In  a  paper  which  I  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1880t  I 
described  the  two  groups  of  lines,  or  leather  flutings,  which  are 
referred  to  in  Dr.  Huggins's  paper,  and  I  also  gave  their  wave-lengths. 
I  have  since  found  that  under  certain  conditions  other  compounds  of 

•  *  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  33,  p.  2. 
+  *  Koy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  30,  p.  461. 
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carbon  give  the  second  and  last  members  of  the  ultra-violet  group, 
at  wave-lengths  3873  and  3850,  or  lines  coincident  with  them,  when 
the  other  three  are  entirely  absent.  I  have,  however,  found  no  con- 
dition under  which  the  first  two  members  of  the  group,  at  wave- 
lengths 3883  and  3870,  are  as  much  brighter  than  the  remaining 
ones,  as  they  are  shown  in  the  lithograph  which  accompanies 
Dr.  Muggins's  paper.  As  shown  in  the  lithograph,  the  distance 
between  the  two  brightest  members  of  the  group  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  distance  between  the  first  two  members  of  the  ultra-violet 
carbon  group,  and  if  this  fairly  represents  the  photograph,  the  sugges- 
tion is  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  two  lines  at  3850  and  3873  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Under  the  conditions  at  which  these  are 
produced,  however,  I  have  never  obtained  at  the  same  time  the  group 
in  the  blue  beginning  at  4215,  and  we  should  therefore  not  expect  to 
find  them  associated  with  each  other  in  comets.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  that  nearly  all  the  lines  of  this  group  approximate  very  closely 
to  lines  in  the  flame  spectrum  of  iron.  We  know  that  bright  iron 
lines  do  occur  in  comets,  as,  for  instance,  in  Comet  Wells  and  the 
Great  Comet  of  1882,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  four  faint  lines 
between  h  and  H  are  flame  lines  of  iron  and  manganese  ;  it  is  quite 
possible,  therefore,  that  the  blue-group  is  not  due  to  carbon  at  all. 
The  group  of  four  faint  lines  is  certainly  not  due  to  carbon  under 
conditions  which  we  are  able  to  reprodace. 


VII.  Sequence  op  Phenomena  in  Cometary  Spectra. 

The  first  stage  in  the  spectrum  of  a  comet  is,  we  have  seen,  that  in 
which  there  is  only  the  radiation  of  the  magnesium.  The  next  is 
that  in  which  Mg  500  is  replaced  wholly  or  partially  by  the  spectrum 
of  cool  carbon.  Mg  5201  is  then  added,  and  cool  carbon  is  replaced 
bj  hot  carbon.  The  radiation  of  manganese  558  and  sometimes 
lead  546,  is  then  added.  Absorption  phenomena  next  appeai^s, 
manganese  558  and  lead  546  being  indicated  by  their  masking  effect 
upon  the  citron  band  of  carbon.  The  absorption  band  of  iron  is  also 
sometimes  present  at  this  stage.  At  this  stage  also  the  group  of 
carbon  flutings  which  I  have  called  carbon  B*  probably  also  makes  its 
appearance.  As  the  temperature  increases  still  further,  magnesium 
is  represented  by  6,  and  lines  of  iron  appear.  This  takes  place  when 
the  comet  is  at  or  near  perihelion.  At  this  stage  the  repellant  action 
of  the  sun  upon  the  comet  is  most  effective,  and  if  the  vapours  are 
driven  off  in  the  line  of  sight  with  sufficient  velocity,  the  bright  lines 
will  suffer  displacement.  A  double  set  of  phenomena  would  thus  be 
^nresented ;  there  would  be  radiation  lines  of  one  wave-length  from 

*  Bakerian  Lecture,  p.  53. 
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the  vaponrs  thus  driven  off,  and  absorption  lines  of  a  different  wave- 
length  from  the  vapours  surrounding  the  stones  in  the  head. 

As  the  comet  recedes  from  perihelion,  these  changes  take  place  in 
inverse  order. 

The  map,  fig.  12,  represents  the  sequence  which  the  discossion  has 
shown  to  be  the  most  probable. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  comets  which  most  nearly  approach 
the  conditions  represented,  the  numbers  referring  to  those  placed 
opposite  the  various  horizons  in  the  map  : — 

13.  Great  Comet,  1882 Copeland. 

12 

11.  Comet  6,  1881 Huggins. 

10.       „       I,  1882 Vogel. 

9.      „      1, 1868 Huggins. 

8.  Coggia's  Comet,  1874 Vogel. 

7.  Comet  III,  1868 Huggins. 

6.      „      III,  1881 Copeland. 

5.  Great  Comet,  1882 „ 

4.  Comet  d,  1880 Christie. 

3.      „       III,  1881 Copeland. 

2.  Winnecke's  Comet,  1868  .  . .  Wolf. 

1.  Comet  I,  1866 Huggins. 

This  complete  sequence  has  never  been  observed  in  any  single 
comet,  but  it  has  been  continued  in  some  comets  where  it  has  been 
left  off  in  others.  Many  comets  have  never  been  observed  beyond 
the  hot  carbon  stage,  whilst  others,  like  Wells's  Comet,  have  not  been 
observed  below  that  stage.  Again,  this  sequence  is  what  we  should 
expect  from  laboratory  observations.  The  table  on  p.  191  shows  the 
sequence  of  the  different  spectra  in  a  few  cases,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  each  case,  as  far  as  the  observations  go,  the  different  bands 
appear  in  the  foregoing  order. 

In  the  case  of  Encke's  Comet,  1871  (p.p.  December  28th),  as  the 
comet  approached  perihelion,  hot  carbon  radiation  was  succeeded  by 
the  integrated  radiations  of  hot  carbon  and  manganese,  and  this  again 
by  the  integration  of  hot  carbon  radiation  and  manganese  absorption 
::a  shown  in  fig.  13. 

The  slight  variations  shown  in  the  positions  of  the  green  band 
(T)!?)  are  assumed  to  be  due  to  errors  of  observations.  As  I  have 
already  explained,  the  apparent  position  of  the  blue  band  depends 
upon  temperature,  the  point  of  maximum  luminosity  varying  between 
•168  and  474. 

The  case  of  Comet  III,  1881  (fig.  14),  is  a  little  more  complicated, 
but  the  general  result  is  the  same,  namely,  that  radiation  phenomena 
succeed  absorption  as  the  comet  recedes  from  perihelion.      Twelve 
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Pig.  IS.— Encke's  Comet  (P.P.,  Dee.  iStli,  18T1). 
Comet  III,  1881  (P.P.,  Juul-  16i1.). 


U. — Diagmm  Bbowiiig  llie  SpeHmm  of  Comet  III,   18S1,  on  June  28tb  aod  Jutj  2Tr)i, 
■tiowiiig  that  absoiption  ocoun  nearer  to  parih«Uoa  tlum  ndiklioti. 

d&ys  ftfter  perihelion  passage,  the  spectrum  of  the  oomet  consisted  of 
the  integrated  spectra  of  hot  carbon  radiation,  and  the  absorption  of 
cool  carbon  and  manganese,  as  indicated  by  the  masking  of  the 
second  and  dimming  of  the  firet  maiimuin  of  tbe  citron  Sating  (see 
Sg.  7).  A  month  later  still,  the  absorption  bands  disappeared,  and 
the  apectmm  of  the  comet  consisted  of  the  integration  of  hot  carbon, 
tnanganese,  and  lead  radiations.  On  both  occasions  the  bine  band 
had  a  maximnm  at  468. 

In  th«  Great  Comet  of  1882  we  have  a  good  example  of  the  passage 
of  the  spectmm  from  that  at  manganese  and  hot  carbon  radiations 
to  that  of  hot  carbon  alone  as  the  comet  cooled.  The  spectrum 
recorded  by  Copeland  on  October  22nd  showed  the  first  condition, 

Great  Comet  of  1882  (P.P.,  Sept.  17th), 
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I  Hot  carbon  radit, 
HotC  -t-  Miiradu. 
Fig.  15.— Diagram  iliowuig  the  Spectrum  of  the  Great  Comet  of  ISSi  at  different  dates. 
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and  tbe  observations  of  Gbthard  between  November  Ist  and 
November  I8th  sbowed  the  second  (see  fig.  15). 

This  sequence  may  not  have  been  apparent  in  some  comets  for  two 
i^easons.  In  the  first  place,  a  complication  is  introduced  by  the 
nneqnal  displacements  of  the  bands  at  different  times  due  to  motion 
in  the  line  of  sight,  which  is  variable,  and  is  sometimes  very  great* 
Many,  apparently,  fatdty  observations  are  probably  to  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way. 

Again,  different  observers  may  not  have  recorded  the  spectrum  of 
exactly  the  same  part  of  the  comet,  though  in  general  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  brightest  part  will  have  been  examined.  There 
must  be  regions  of  different  temperatures  in  the  same  comet,  and, 
from  what  I  have  shown  in  this  paper,  the  spectra  of  different 
portions  will  vary  considerably.  One  part  of  the  comet  may  give  hot 
carbon,  whilst  another  may  give  cool  carbon  radiation.  The  wave- 
lengths of  the  bands  seen  in  the  two  cases  would  differ,  and  the  results 
would  apparently  disagree.  In  future  observations,  therefore,  it  is 
very  important  that  the  exact  portion  of  the  comet  examined  should 
be  stated. 


VIII.  More  Detailed  Discussion  of  certain  Comets,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Approach  and  Recession  from  Perihelion. 

Comet  Wells. 

Comet  Wells  was  first  seen  on  the  17th  of  March,  1882,  its  peri- 
helion passage  occurring  on  June  10th.  During  the  earlier  observa- 
tions, made  by  Vogel,  Tacchini,  and  others  in  April,  its  spectrum 
presented  no  feature  of  special  interest,  consisting  merely  of  "  faint 
traces  of  the  customary  three  bands  close  to  the  weak,  faint,  con- 
tinuous spectrum  of  the  nucleus."*  At  Greenwich,  on  May  20th, 
Maunder  suspected  "  a  dark  band  near  D  on  the  blue  side  of  that 
line,'*  due  most  probably  to  the  absorption  of  the  second  manganese 
fluting  at  586,  the  first  being  masked  by  the  citron  carbon  band. 

By  May  22nd,  when  the  spectrum  was  again  observed  by  Vogel,  the 
comet  had  much  increased  in  brightness,  and  "  the  continuous 
spectrum  of  the  nucleus  had  increased  in  intensity  and  extent,  and 
was  not  different  from  the  spectrum  of  a  fixed  star." 

On  May  27th,  however,  Copeland  and  Lohse  noticed  a  bright  line, 
so  faint  as  to  require  some  attention  to  see  it,  in  the  less  refrangible 
end  of  the  spectrum,  which  they  identified  with  the  D  line  by  com- 
parison on  the  following  day.  At  the  same  time  they  observed  a 
bright  part  at  wave-length  558,  due,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  the 
first   manganese  fluting  at  558.     A  maximum  at  503  may  have  been 

*  Hasselberg,  '  Astr.  Nachr./  No.  2441. 
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due  to  the  low-temperatnre  magnesinm  fluting  at  500.  On  the  29th 
of  May  the  spectram  of  the  comet  was  again  observed  bj  Cope- 
luid  and  Lohse,  and  the  identity  of  the  bright  h'ne  in  the  yellow 
with  the  D  line  placed  beyond  donbt.  On  the  preceding  day  a  Dan 
Echt  circnlar  had  announced  the  discovery  as  follows : — "  The 
spectrum  of  the  nucleus  of  Comet  Wells  deserves  the  closest  attention, 
as  it  shows  a  sharp  bright  line  coincident  with  D,  as  well  as  strong 
traces  of  other  bright  lines,  resembling  in  appearance  those  seen  in 
7  CassiopeiflB  and  allied  stars.'* 

Dr.  Huggins  succeeded  on  the  31st  of  May  in  photographing  the 
spectrum  of  this  comet,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  could  detect  no 
trace  of  the  ultra-violet  carbon  fluting  which  was  seen  in  his  photo- 
graph of  Comet  by  1881.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  photographed  spectrum.* 

On  the  same  day  the  spectrum  of  this  comet  was  observed  by 
Maunder,  Copeland,  Vogel,  and  others.  The  most  complete  record 
is  that  made  by  Copeland  and  Lohse.  They  observed  '*  a  bright  part; 
line  (?)  "  at  wave-length  614*1,  for  which  the  reading  on  the  follow- 
ing day  gave  615*7.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was  a  con- 
trast iMind  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  low-temperature  iron  fluting 
at  615.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  maximum  brightness  in  the 
green  at  wave-length  501*7,  caused  most  probably  by  the  radiation 
of  the  magnesium  fluting  at  500^  in  addition  to  the  continuous 
spectrum. 

'*  A  bright  part,  a  maximum  "  of  which  the  wave-length  recorded 
on  May  31st  was  543*6,  and  on  the  following  day  546*8,  was  due 
in  all  probability  to  absorption  by  the  lead  fluting  at  546,  as  1  have 
already  explained.  It  was  on  this  night  (May  3 1st)  that  Yogel  flrst 
observed  and  identified  the  bright  sodium  line.  ^'  When  I  examined 
the  spectrum,  on  May  3l8t,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  greatly  surprised  by  a 
line  in  the  yellow  of  great  intensity.  Measurements  and  comparisons 
seemed  to  identify  this  line  with  the  sodium  line.  Yesterday,  June 
Ist,  several  measurements  were  made  by  Dr.  Miiller,  Kempf,  and 
myself,  which  showed  an  agreement  of  the  bright  line  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  comet's  nucleus  with  the  D  lines ;  considering  the  dispersion 
used  this  agreement  must  be  called  an  absolute  one.  The  continaous 
spectrum  extended  from  about  C  to  deep  in  the  violet.  Besides  the 
bright  yellow  line  traces  of  bright  bands  were  present,  perhaps  also 
some  dark  absorption-lines. "t  Writing  later,  he  describes  the 
observations  of  June  2nd  thus :  "  The  bright  line  was,  not  only  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  nucleus,  but  also  in  the  parts  of  the  comet  near 
to  the  nucleus,  distinctly  visible.  Besides  this,  several  more  bright 
bands  could  be  seen,  which  stood  out  more  distinctly  when  the  slit  of 

•  *  Boy.  Soc.  Proo,*  vol.  43,  p.  130. 
t  *  Astr.  Nachr.,'  No.  2434. 
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tbe  spectroscope  was  not  directed  on  the  nucleus  itself,  but  on  parte 
of  the  comet  close  to  it."  He  further  states  that  he  observed  a  bright 
band  fading  towards  the  blue,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above,  and  for  which  he  obtained  the  wave-length  613.  This  we  have 
seen  was  probably  a  contrast  band  due  to  the  dark  iron  fluting  at  615. 
From  this  date  until  the  comet  was  lost  to  view  no  further  change  of 
note  took  place  in  the  spectrum  of  this  comet. 

On  June  2nd  Yogel  observed  dark  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  Comet 
Wells,*  but  suggests  that  tbej  might  have  been  due  to  atmospheric 
absorption.  He  says:  ''The  dark  absorption-bands,  which  are  still 
visible  in  the  comet's  spectrum,  may  probably  have  their  origin  in 
our  atmosphere,  the  absorbent  action  of  which,  at  the  inconsiderable 
height  of  the  comet  above  the  horizon,  is  very  powerful." 

Again,  Yogel  states  that  dark  absorption- bands  were  possibly 
present  on  July  1st,  the  perihelion  passage  occurring  on  the  10th  of 
June.  Vogel's  suggestion  is  very  important,  but  since  no  wave- 
lengths were  determined,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  how  far  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  facts. 

It  might,  on  first  consideration,  be  expected  that  the  changes  in 
the  spectrum  of  a  comet  as  it  approaches  the  sun  must  be  perfectly 
continuous.  The  spectrum  of  Comet  Wells,-  however,  was  a  case  in 
which  the  changes  in  the  spectrum  were  apparently  discontinuous. 

On  May  30th  and  Slst,  as  ah*eady  stated,  dark  bands  were  observed 
by  Mr.  Maunder, f  which  were  in  all  probability  due  to  manganese 
absorption. 

Bet.ween  these  two  dates,  i.e.,  on  May  28th,  Copeland  observed  a 
bright  part  at  558  which  was  clearly  due  to  manganese  radiation.  I 
have  already  shown  that  manganese  radiation  occurs  further  from 
perihelion  than  manganese  absorption.  The  Greenwich  observation 
of  absorption  on  May  20th,  whilst  radiation  occurs  on  May  28th, 
nearer  to  perihelion,  is  therefore  apparently  a  discontinuity. 

I  showed  in  the  Bakerian  Lecture  that  variable  stars  may  be 
explained  by  considering  the  meeting  of  two  meteor-swarms  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  temperature  duo  to  the  impacts.  Comets, 
apparently,  go  through  similar  changes  and  suddenly  increase  in 
brightness,  as  I  show  in  another  part  of  the  paper.  The  explana- 
tion is  probably  the  same  for  comets  as  for  stars,  and  Comet 
Wells  affords  a  good  example  of  the  fact.  It  is  most  probable  that  on 
May  20th  the  comet  met  another  meteor-swarm  in  its  orbit,  and  an 
increase  of  temperature  took  place;  this  meant  manganese  absorption, 
and  this  was  what  was  observed. 

All  the  other  changes  in  the  spectrum  were  perfectly  continuous  as 
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the  oomet  approached  the  siin,  the  perihelion  passage  occurring  on 
June  10th. 

The  perihelion  passage  occurred  under  such  conditions  that  the 
spectrum  of  the  comet  could  nqt  be  satisfactorily  observed  on  account 
of  the  interference  of  daylight.  Detailed  observations,  however, 
were  made  when  the  comet  was  near  perihelion  and  its  temperature 
sufficiently  high  to  give  bright  lines. 

I  have  already  discussed  the  spectrum  of  this  comet  when  the  lines 
were  best  seen  (May  31st),  and  the  discussion  shows  that  we  had 
remnants  of  the  fluting  of  magnesium  at  500,  and  of  the  blue  carbon 
band  at  468.  The  line  of  carbon  at  426  was  probably  also  visible,  and 
the  temperature  was  high  enough  for  the  appearance  of  iron. 

As  the  comet  approached  perihelion  the  conditions  of  observation 
became  less  favourable.  Between  June  5th  and  June  11th,  tbe 
perihelion  pass-age  occurring  on  June  10th,  nothing  but  the  D  lines 
were  recorded.     After  June  11th  the  comet  was  lost. 

The  Great  Comet  of  1882. 

The  spectrum  of  the  Great  Comet  of  1882  was  first  observed  on 
September  18,  a  day  after  perihelion,  by  Copeland.* 

The  spectrum  consisted  of  bright  and  dark  lines,  among  which  was 
the  bright  yellow  line  of  sodium,  several  bright  lines  in  the  green,  E, 
and  some  prominent  iron  lines  and  five  well-defined  bright  lines  on 
the  red  side  of  D.  These  have  already  been  referred  to.  In  addition 
there  were  two  dark  lines  on  the  redward  side  of  558  and  560,  which 
were  most  likely  the  edges  of  the  first  two  maxima  of  the  manganese 
absorption  fluting  at  558.  No  more  observations  could  be  made  at 
Dau  £cht  until  September  29,  and  in  the  interval  most  of  the  bright 
lines  in  the  spectrum  had  disappeared,  whilst  the  carbon  bands  had 
made  their  appearance.  The  D  lines  were  still  bright,  but  E  and  the 
other  lines  had  vanished.  There  was,  however,  something  which  is 
described  as  '*  almost  a  line*'  at  610*3 ;  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  iron 
fluting  at  615. 

The  next  observations  of  the  comet  were  made  by  Vogel,t  on  the 
Ist,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  October.  On  each  of  these  occasions  D  was 
still  visible  as  a  bright  double  line,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  cometaiy 
flutings. 

When  the  next  observation  was  made  on  October  16th,  by  Hassel- 
berg,!  D  had  disappeared.  On  the  22nd  and  23rd  October,  Copeland 
again  observed  the  spectrum,  and  it  then  consisted  of  the  three  ordi- 
nary cometary  bands ;  the  citron  band  had  a  maximum  at  about 
wave-length   557.     Here  Mn  radiation   had  evidently   commenced. 

•  *  Copernicus,'  vol.  2,  p.  287. 
t  *  Aitp.  Nachp.,'  No.  2466. 
t  *  Aatp.  Nachr.,'  No.  2473. 
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The  later  observations  of  Grothard*  and  Konkolj^t  showed  nothing^ 
but  the  three  ordinary  bands. 

No  observations  were  made  after  the  comet  had  got  sofficientlj 
cool  to  show  either  the  cool  carbon  flntings  or  the  magnesium  fluting 
at  600. 

Although  the  observations  are  not  perfectly  continuoas,  there  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  reduction  in  temperature  of  the  comet 
consequent  on  its  departure  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  son  was 
accompanied  by  the  following  changes  in  its  spectrum : — 

18th  September.  Bright  and  dark  iron  lines  and  manganese 
flutings. 

29th  September.    Bright  flutings  of  iron. 

22nd  October.     Bright  manganese. 

1st  November.     Hot  carbon  radiation. 

The  two  latter  stages  have  already  been  specially  referred  to  (p.  193). 

No  doubt  if  further  observations  had  been  possible  the  flutings  of 
hot  carbon  would  have  been  replaced  by  cool  carbon  flutings,  and  these 
again  by  magnesium  500. 

Coggia*8  Comet. 

The  perihelion  passage  of  this  comet  occurred  on  July  8th,  1874, 
and  the  available  observations  of  its  spectrum  date  from  May  18th  to 
July  14th.  On  May  18th,  Vogel  J  observed  three  bands,  one  of  which 
was  at  wave-length  515.  This  was  probably  the  hot  carbon  fluting  at 
517,  but  as  the  wave-lengths  of  the  other  bands  are  not  given,  it  is 
not  possible  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion. 

On  the  18th  May  Vogel  again  recorded  the  three  bands,  the  prin- 
cipal one  commencing  at  516*5,  and  having  a  second  maximum  at  512. 
It  is  probable  that  these  were  the  first  two  maxima  of  the  green  carbon 
band,  the  wave-lengths  of  which  are  about  517  and  513.. 

On  June  4th,  the  date  of  Vogel's  next  observation,  the  three  bands 
were  still  visible.     The  wave-lengths  are  given  as  562,  514,  and  473. 

On  June  7th,  VogePs  observation  recording  three  bands  at  557,  518, 
and  473,  give  evidence  of  manganese  absorption,  as  indicated  by  the 
apparent  displacement  of  the  citron  carbon  band  in  the  manner  I  have 
already  explained. 

On  June  13th,  14th,  and  15th,  in  addition  to  the  absorption  of  man- 
ganese, there  was  probably  the  absorption  of  cool  carbon,  as  indicated 
by  the  masking  of  the  2nd  maximum  of  the  citron  carbon  band,  as  I 
have  already  explained. 

I) 'Arrest's  observations§  on  June  15th,  16th,  and  17th,  show  that 

•  '  Astr.  Nachr.;  No.  2472  and  2716. 
t  *  Astr.  Nachr.,'  No.  2475. 
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the  manganese  absorption  was  increasing,   whilst  the   carbon  was 
probably  beginning  to  fade  out. 

The  later  obser rations  of  Vogel,  on  Jane  22nd,  and  of  Christie,* 
between  July  3rd  and  14th,  are  incomplete,  inasmuch  as  the  positions 
of  all  the  bands  were  not  determined.  Yogel  gives  the  position  of  the 
g^reen  band  as  515,  but  simply  states  the  presence  of  the  citron  and 
blue  band.  Christie  states  that  two  of  the  bands  were  sensibly  coinci- 
dent with  the  two  principal  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  carbon  dioxide 
(probably  carbon  517  and  474),  but  the  position  of  the  third  band 
was  not  determined.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  therefore,  to  say  how  far 
the  indications  of  manganese  absorption  have  increased  between 
June  22nd  and  July  14th.  Christie  states,  however,  that  there  was 
line  absorption  on  July  14th,  six  days  after  perihelion.  I  have  stated 
in  another  part  of  the  paper  that  the  highest  temperature  effects  do 
not  occur  until  the  comet  is  some  distance  beyond  perihelion,  and  this 
18  a  case  in  point. 

As  Coggia's  Comet  approached  perihelion,  therefore,  after  having  . 
first  become  visible,  the  first  recorded  change  in  its  spectrum  was  the 
addition  of  manganese  absorption  to  carbon  radiation,  but  the  dis- 
cussion of  other  cometary  spectra  shows  that  there  was  probably  an 
intermediate  stage  between  June  4th  and  June  7th,  when  instead  of 
manganese  absorption,  manganese  radiation  was  added.  A  little  later 
oool  carbon  absorption  was  added.  Finally,  just  after  perihelion, 
fluting  was  replaced  by  line  absorption. 

In  observations  in  my  own  observatory  with  my  G^-inch  refractor, 
I  obtained  indications  that  the  blue  rays  were  singularly  deficient  in 
the  continuous  spectrum  of  the  nucleus  of  the  comet ;  and  in  a  com- 
munication to  '  Nature  't  I  suggested  that  this  fact  would  appear  to 
indicate  a  low  temperature. 

This  conclusion  was  strengthened  by  observations  which  I  made  at 
Newcastle  with  Mr.  Newall's  telescope.  The  colour,  both  of  the 
nucleus  and  of  the  head  of  the  comet,  as  observed  in  the  telescope,  was 
of  a  distinct  orange  yellow,  and  this,  of  course,  lends  confirmation  to 
the  view  expressed  above.  While  ten  minutes'  exposure  of  a  photo- 
g^phic  plate  gave  no  images  of  the  comet,  the  faintest  of  seven  stars 
in  the  Great  Bear  gave  an  impression  in  two  minutes. 

The  fan  also  gave  a  continuous  spectrum  but  little  inferior  in 
brilliancy  to  that  of  the  nucleus  itself ;  while  over  these,  and  even  the 
dark  space  behind  the  nucleus,  was  to  be  seen  the  spectrum  of  bands,. 
which  indicates  the  presence  of  a  rare  vapour  of  some  kind,  while  the 
continuous  spectrum  of  the  nucleus  and  fan,  less  precise  in  its  indi- 
cations, may  be  referred  either  to  the  presence  of  denser  vapour  or 
solid  particles. 

•  *  Greenwich  Observations/  1875,  p.  121. 
t  *  Nature,*  vol.  10,  p.  180, 1874. 
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I  found  that  the  mixture  of  continaons  band  spectmm  in  diffetrent 
parts  was  very  unequal,  and,  further,  that  the  apparently  continuouB 
spectrum  changed  its  character  and  position  of  maximum.  Over  some 
regions  it  was  limited  almost  to  the  region  between  the  less  refrangible 
bands. 

I  wrote  at  the  time : — 

"  It  is  more  than  possible,  I  think,  that  the  cometarj  spectrum, 
therefore,  is  not  so  simple  as  it  has  been  supposed  to  be,  and  that  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  mixed  vapours  is  not  to  be  neglected." 

Comet  III,  1881. 

The  perihelion  passage  of  this  comet  occurred  on  June  16th.  I 
have  already  remarked  that  Copeland*  observed  on  June  25th  a  dark 
band  at  567*9  in  this  Comet,  in  addition  to  the  hot  carbon  radia- 
tion. This  band  was  probably  due  to  lead  at  568,  the  first  band  at 
546  being  masked  by  the  hot  carbon.  Manganese  absorption  was  also 
indicated  on  the  same  date.  On  June  25th  the  spectrum  of  this  comet 
was  photographed  by  Huggins,  and  the  carbon  B  group  of  flutings 
was  stated  to  have  been  seen,  giving  indications  of  a  relatively  liigh 
temperature.  As  the  comet  receded  from  the  sun  other  phenomena 
were  observed.  On  June  27  magnesium  at  520  was  detected  by 
Hasselberg ;  manganese  absorption  was  again  indicated  in  Oopeland's 
observations  on  Jane  28,  and  manganese  radiation  on  June  29  and 
July  2 7.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  these  two  conditions 
(p.'l93). 

No  observations  were  made  on  the  comet  after  July  27,  or  the  hot 
and  cool  carbon  flutings  would  doubtless  have  been  recorded  alone. 
Carbon  radiation  is  indicated  in  all  the  observations  that  were  made 
from  June  25  to  July  27. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  hydrocarbon  at  431  was  observed  on 
June  28th,  by  Copeland ;  but  neither  before  nor  after  this  date  was 
hydrocarbon  recorded.  The  reason  probably  is  that  the  band  is  too 
far  in  the  violet  to  be  very  manifest.  Copeland  recorded  it  as  **  a 
bright  line,  common  to  spirit-lamp  and  comet,"  and  hence  there  can 
be  no  mistake  as  to  its  identity. 

Brorsen^s  Comet, 

The  observations  of  this  comet  at  its  appearance  in  1868,  made  by 
Secchif  between  the  23rd  and  27th  of  April,  1868,  and  by  Huggins^ 
between  April  2yth  and  13th  May,  1868,  perihelion  passage  occurring 
*o\\  April  20,  1868,  differ  very  considerably. 

Secchi  observed  flutings  at  473,  512,  and  553.     The  first  of  these 

*  *  Copernicus,*  vol.  2,  p.  225. 

t  *  Comptes  Rendufl/  vol.  66,  p.  882. 
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almost  exactly  with  the  bine  band  of  hot  carbon,  and  if  the 
two  other  bands  be  shifted  by  equal  amounts,  so  that  the  first  one 
coincides  with  hot  carbon  517,  and  the  second  consequently  with 
manganese  558,  we  have  indications  of  manganese  added  to  carbon 
radiation;  the  description  of  the  band,  however,  is  insufficient  to 
enable  us  to  say  whether  the  manganese  was  radiating  or  absorbing. 

Huggins  gives  flutings  at  positions  which,  when  reduced,  give  464, 
d08,  and  544,  as  the  wave-lengths.  The  wave-lengths  of  the  two  less 
refrangible  ones  are  appai*ently  shortened,  as  if  they  were  shifted 
towards  the  blue.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  manganese  was  indi- 
cated by  the  observations  of  Huggins,  for  if  we  shift  the  band  at 
508  to  517,  the  544  band  becomes  553,  which  is  not  far  removed  from 
the  manganese  fluting.  The  drawing  given  by  Huggins  shows  this  as 
a  somewhat  narrow  band,  fading  away  in  both  directions,  which 
inronld  seem  to  show  that  there  was  manganese  radiation  added  to 
carbon  radiation,  as  I  have  previously  explained.  This  being  so, 
since  Haggins's  observations  were  made  when  the  comet  was  farther 
from  perihelion  than  at  the  time  of  Secchi's  observations,  the  dis- 
cnssion  of  the  sequence  of  changes  in  other  cometary  spectra  suggests 
that  in  Secchi's  observations  we  had  to  deal  with  the  absorption  of 
manganese. 

In  a  note  on  the  spectrum  of  Brorseu's  Comet  at  the  next  return 
(1879),  Professor  Young*  refers  to  Huggins's  observation.  He  states 
that  "  the  only  special  interest  in  this  (Professor  Young*s)  observa- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  in  1868  Mr.  Huggins  obtained  a  somewhat 
different  result  for  the  same  comet."  He  further  goes  on  to  say :  "  I 
am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  explain  Mr.  Huggins's  result.  It  can  hardly 
be  that  the  comet  has  really  changed  its  spectrum  in  the  meanwhile, 
and  a  careful  reading  of  his  account  (*  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,*  vol.  16, 
p.  388)  gives  no  light  as  to  how  an  error  could  have  crept  into  his 
work ;  on  the  other  hand,  eveiy  precaution  would  seem  to  have  been 
taken.  However  this  may  be,  I  am  quite  positive  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  my  present  result — that  the  middle  band  of  the  spectrum  of  this 
comet  now  coincides  sensibly  (to  a  one-prism  spectroscope)  with  the 
green  band  in  the  hydrocarbon  spectrum." 

I  have  now  shown  that  the  spectrum  of  a  comet  is  by  no  means  a 
constant,  but  depends  upon  the  distance  of  the  comet  from  perihelion 
passage.  The  spectrum  is,  therefore,  not  necessarily  the  same  at  two 
different  returns,  as  Professor  Young  supposes,  although  it  may  be 
the  same  at  equal  distances  from  perihelion. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  explain  Huggins *s  observation  of 
Brorsen's  Comet  without  assuming  a  shift,  which  is  probably  instru- 
mental. In  the  face  of  this  difficulty,  I  venture  to  suggest  the  above 
as  the  probable  explanation  of  the  spectrum  of  this  comet. 

♦  '  Amer.  Joum.,'  toI.  17,  May,  1879. 
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There  are  no  farther  observations  which  might  enable  as  to  further 
trace  the  sequence  of  spectroscopical  phenomena  in  the  comet  at  this 
return. 

At  the  next  return,  however  (perihelion  passage  March  30,  1879), 
several  observations  were  made  on  different  dates.  Low  temperature 
carbon  bands  were  recorded  on  25th  March,  1879.*  Bredichinf  made 
a  series  of  observations,  extending  from  26th  March  to  2nd  April, 
but  only  gives  one  set  of  wave-lengths,  as  if  no  change  had  occurred 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  comet  during  the  interval.  The  observations, 
however,  seem  to  indicate  hot  carbon  with  manganese  absorption. 

An  observation  was  made  two  davs  after  perihelion  by  Young, ^ 
who  observed  bands  near  4i76  and  560,  and  measured  one  at  512. 
These  are  probably  hot  carbon  bands  with  manganese  absorption  ;  in 
the  case  of  the  green  band  at  512,  the  first  maximum  of  the  fluting 
at  517  was  probably  masked  in  the  way  I  have  already  explained,  so  that 
the  second  maximum  at  513  was  the  brighter.  On  April  17,  the  Astro- 
nomer Koyal§  observed  cool  carbon  bands  in  the  comet's  spectrum. 

Messrs.  Copeland  and  Lohse||  observed  the  comet  from  April  16  to 
May  2,  and  give  547*6,  515*6,  469*6  as  the  wave-lengths  of  three 
bands.  Of  the  band  at  547*6  they  say,  '*  it  was  very  ill  defined  on 
both  sides,  and  being  without  any  definite  brighter  part,  its  wave- 
length  is  very  uncertain.''  The  measurements  made  on  April  16  are 
not  given  separately,  nor  is  it  definitely  stated  that  any  measurements 
were  made  on  that  day.  The  apparent  discrepancy  of  hot  carbon 
being  seen  when  the  comet  was  further  from  perihelion  than  when 
cool  carbon  was  seen,  is  most  probably  another  case  of  a  comet  tenn- 
porarily  passing  through  a  meteoric  swarm,  and  thereby  inci*easing 
in  temperature,  as  was  the  case  with  Comet  Wells,  1882,  on  May  20th. 

Wi7i7ieclce*8  Comet  in  1877. 

Winnecke's  Comet,  1877,  was  observed  by  Lord  Lindsay^  on 
April  18th,  a  day  after  perihelion.  Its  spectrum  presented  much  the 
same  characteristics  as  in  1868.  Bands  at  472*2,  516,  and  another 
near  550  were  observed.  The  strongest  was  at  516  and  the  band  at 
556  is  given  as  very  weak. 

We,  no  doubt,  have  here  another  case  of  manganese  absorption 
occurring  in  conjunction  with  hot  carbon  radiation,  when  a  comet  is 
near  perihelion.  On  May  5th,  the  spectrum  of  the  comet  gave  every 
indication  of  hot  carbon  in  conjunction  with  manganese  radiation,  the 

*  C.  KonkolT,  *  Astr.  Nachr.,'  No.  2269. 
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band  given  at  wave-length  558  being  evidently  due  to  the  radiation 
of  the  latter  element,  since  the  band  fades  away  in  both  directions. 

Another  band  was  measnred  at  467*9,  and  is  most  probably  the 
carbon  band  at  474  which  under  certain  conditions  has  it  maximum 
at  468  instead  of  474. 

On  May  6th  the  comet  was  again  observed.  A  very  faint  line  was 
seen  at  569  and  another  at  543.  These  were  probably  due  to  the  lead 
flutings  at  wave-lengths  568  and  546. 

The  apparent  absence  of  lead  in  the  spectrum  observed  on  May  5th 
may  probably  be  dae  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  observations  on 
tbat  date  in  comparison  with  those  made  on  May  6th.  Or  it  may  be 
that  the  greater  brightness  of  the  continnons  spectram  masked  the 
two  faint  remnants  of  the  lead  Anting. 

Other  bands  were  observed  on  May  6th,  the  hot  carbon  and  the 
manganese  radiation  at  558  being  clearly  indicated. 

An  observation  was  made  on  May  15th  at  Greenwich*  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  change  that  had  taken  place.  A  band  at  517 
was  measnred,  and  two  others  observed,  one  about  483  and  another 
about  561.  Here,  clearly,  we  have  indications  of  cool  carbon  radia- 
tion occurring  as  the  comet  receded  from  the  sun,  bhe  observations 
having  been  made  nearly  a  month  after  perihelion. 

As  the  comet  receded  from  the  sun,  then,  manganese  absorption 
was  succeeded  by  manganese  radiation,  hot  carbon  being  indicated  in 
both  cases.  No  further  observations  were  made  until  nine  days  after 
the  latter  condition  was  observed,  and  then  the  spectrum  was  that  of 
oool  carbon.  Doubtless  there  was  an  intermediate  stage  in  which 
hot  carbon  was  observed  alone. 

IX.  Possible  Causes  of  Collisions  in  Comets. 

Internal  Work, 

Professor  Tait's  view  as  to  the  origin  of  collisions  in  a  meteor-swarm 
entering  our  system  as  a  comet  was  that  they  were  a  consequence  of 
the  movement  of  the  individual  meteorites  along  approximately 
elliptic  orbits,  described  in  something  like  equal  periods  in  any  plane 
about  their  common  centre  of  inertia. 

The  group  was  also  supposed  to  be  subjected  to  a  sort  of  tidal  dis- 
turbance by  the  sun.f 

It  is  certain  that  one  of  the  pHncipal  causes  of  the  increase  of 
temperature  of  a  comet  during  its  approach  to  perihelion  is  the 
increased  number  of  collisions  due  to  the  greater  tidal  action  which 
takes  place.  Hence  the  larger  the  swarm,  the  greater  the  difference 
between  the  attractions  of  the  sun  upon  opposite  sides  of  it,  and  there- 
fore the  greater   the   disturbance   set  up.      Also,   the   shorter  the 

•  *  GJreenwich  Obseirations,*  1877. 
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perihelion  distance,  the  greater  fraction  of  it  is  tho  diameter  of  the 
swarm,  and  the  greater  therefore  the  differential  attraction. 

The  initial  movements  of  the  individual  members  of  the  swarm, 
and  these  superadded  hj  tidal  action,  may  be  defined  as  producing 
internal  work. 

If  all  the  heat  of  a  comet  is  produced  by  such  internal  work,  it  is 
clear  that  the  temperature  of  the  comet  will  depend  (1)  upon  the 
velocity  of  orbital  motion  of  the  particles,  (2)  upon  the  size  of  the 
swarm  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  (3)  upon  its  perihelion  distance. 
It  will  practically  be  independent  of  the  velocity  of  the  comet  in  its 
orbit  round  the  sun. 

While  some  comets  at  perihelion  give  such  high  temperature 
phenomena  as  were  observed  in  Comet  III,  1881,  Wells's  Comet,  and 
the  Great  Comet  of  1882,  others,  like  Winnecke's  Comet,  1868,  give 
only  the  spectrum  of  carbon. 

These  differences  are  what  we  should  expect  from  the  known  peri- 
helion distances,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  the  four  stages  into 
which  the  different  degrees  of  activity  in  a  comet  have  been  divided 
in  this  paper  are  those  which  occur  in  a  comet  with  a  short  perihelioD 
distance.  In  comets  with  a  long  one,  perihelion  effects  may  only  be 
equivalent  to  mean  distance  effects  in  comets  with  short  perihelion 
distances. 

I  have  prepared  the  following  list  of  the  perihelion  distances  of  the 
comets  which  have  been  discussed,  the  distances  being  given  in 
terms  of  the  astronomical  unit,  derived  from  the  data  given  in  tlie 
'  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes.' 

In  the  various  tables  which  precede,  for  each  comet  the  date  of 
observation,  perihelion  passage,  and  perihelion  distance  are  stated. 


Name  of  comet. 

Perihelion 

P. 

1    "           A 

Reference. 

t 

pa 

ssage. 

distance. 

\ 

^Annuaire  Bureau  de«  Long.,' 

Comet  I,  18G4  . . . 

Aug. 

15,  1864 

0-90929 

1885,  p.  199 

Brorsen  

April 

20,  1868 

0-596762 

1874,  p.  100 

>i         •  • 

March  30,  1879 

0  -589892 

1883,  p.  240 

Winnecke   

June 

26,  18()8 

0-781538 

1874,  p.  100 

Comet  I,   1871.. 

M 

10,  1871 

0-6643 

1883,  p.  210                J 

Tuttle*8 

Nov. 

30,  1871 

1  03011 

1883,  p.  240 

Kncke 

Dec. 

28  1871 

0 -332875 
0-7940 

1874,  p.  100 
1883,  p.  216 

Comet  IV,  1873. 

Sept. 

10,  1873 

Coggia's,  187'4  . . . 

July 

8,  1874 

0 -6757 

1884,  p.  2«2                 1 

Comet  I,  1874  . . . 

Aug. 

27,  1874 

0  -9826 

1883,  p.  221                j 

Comet  I,  1877  . .  . 

Jan. 

19,  1877 

0  8074 

1883,  p.  222                1 

Winnecke,  1877 . . 

April 

17,  1877 

0-9499 

1883,  p.  223 

Comet  d,  1879  . . . 

Oct. 

4,  1879 

0  -9896 

1883,  p.  227 

Comet  III,  1881. . 

Juno 

16,  1881 

0  -7345 

1884,  p.  252 

Comet  Wells  .... 

>» 

10,  1882 

0-06076 

1884,  p.  258 

Gt.  Comet,  1882.. 

Sept. 

17, 1882 

0- 007753 

1884,  p.  262 
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External  Work, 

If  external  work  is  done  on  a  comet  by  meteorites  in  space,  that 
is  to  say,  if  there  are  collisions  with  external  bodies,  the  velocity  of 
the  comet  mnst  be  considered  in  the  first  place,  and  the  equal  or 
aneqaal  distribution  of  the  masses  which  it  encounters  can  be  tested 
by  the  phenomena  observed. 

The  discussion  of  the  recorded  observations  shows,  indeed,  that  in 
addition  to  the  constantly  increasing  action  which  takes  place  in  a 
comet  during  its  approach  to  perihelion  passage,  there  are  at  times 
temporary  increases  in  temperature. 

We  know  that  meteorites  are  scattered  through  space,  and  here 
and  there  are  gathered  into  swarms.  It  is  only  to  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  at  times  a  comet  will  meet  with  such  swarms  just  as  our 
own  planet  does,  and  in  that  case  its  temperature  would  be  increased 
by  the  collisions  which  would  occur.  The  increase  of  temperature 
would  depend  upon  (1 )  the  dimensions  and  density  of  the  swarm ; 
and  (2)  upon  its  velocity.  The  larger  and  denser  the  swarm  the  more 
ooUisions  would  be  likely  to  occur,  and  the  greater  the  velocity  of  the 
comet  the  greater  the  amount  of  kinetic  energy  available  for  transfor- 
mation into  heat  energy. 

If  the  density  of  the  meteoritic  plenum  increases  towards  the  sun, 
the  external  work  done  will  increase  with  it. 

GoUisions  between  Comet ary  and  other  Swarms, 

We  have  then  not  only  to  consider  the  increased  activity  in  a  comet 
due  to  its  approach  to  perihelion,  but  we  have  also  to  take  into 
account  the  possibility  of  its  passing  through  other  swarms  of 
meteorites  during  its  revolution.  That  sach  collisions  do  take  place 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  Sawerthal's  Comet,  1888,  which  increased 
in  brightness  by  three  magnitudes  in  two  days,  is  a  case  in  point.* 
Unfortunately,  no  spectroscopic  observations  were  made,  or  no  doubt 
^e  effects  of  the  increased  temperature  upon  the  spectrum  would 
liave  been  apparent. 

The  spectroscopic  observations  of  Comet  Wells  seem  to  show  that 
-:^his  comet  also  passed  through  at  least  one  swarm  during  it«  revolu- 
tion. An  observation  at  Greenwich,  on  May  20th,  recorded  dark 
i&bsorption  lines,  which  I  have  shown  to  be  especial  to  high  tempei'a- 
tures  in  comets.  Between  that  date  and  perihelion  passage  (June 
loth)  there  were  evidences  of  a  lower  terapei'ature,  as  I  show  in 
another  part  of  the  paper.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  observations 
recording  an  increase  in  brilliancy  of  the  comet  on  May  20th,  but  if 
they  do  exist,  they  will  obviously  strengthen  this  view. 

Perhaps  the  case  of  greatest  importance,  however,  is   the   Great 

•  *  Nature,'  vol.  38,  p.  258. 
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Comet  of  1882.  At  perihelion,  this  comet  was  only  300,000  miles 
from  the  photosphere  of  the  sun,  and  it  was  practically  as  bright  as 
the  sun  itself.  Mr.  Finlay,  at  the  Cape,  followed  the  comet  nntil  it 
apparently  rushed  into  the  sun.  That  a  comet  should  be  able  to  pass 
within  so  short  a  distance  of  the  sun  without  suffering  entire  dis- 
ruption has  been  used  as  an  argument  against  the  existence  of  an 
extended  solar  corona.  My  own  view  of  the  case,  however,  is  that 
the  evidence  afforded  by  this  comet  of  the  existence  of  a  met€K)ritio 
solar  atmosphere  is  most  conclusive. 

That  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  comet  to  pass  through  a  gaseous 
atmosphere  is  proved  by  our  terrestrial  experience  with  falling  stars, 
but  if  the  regions  far  above  the  sun's  photosphere  are  constituted  as 
I  have  suggested,*  we  should  expect  a  transcendental  clashing  effect, 
but  no  change  in  the  orbits  of  the  meteorites  which  were  not 
engaged. 

I  would  submit,  therefore,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  brilliancy  of  the  comet,  which  enabled  it  to  be 
obtained  close  to  the  sun's  disk,  was  undoubtedly  the  collisions  which 
took  place  between  the  meteorites  constituting  the  comet,  and  those 
which  occupy  the  outer  cooler  regions  of  the  sun.  Not  only  does 
this  event  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  outer  solar  atmosphere, 
therefore,  but  it  also  points  to  its  meteoric  nature,  the  meteo- 
rites  there  bein^  probably  formed  by  the  condensation  of  metallic 
and  other  vapours,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  snow  and 
raindrops  in  our  own  atmosphere.  Observations  by  Messrs.  Finlay 
and  Elkins  before  and  after  perihelion  showed  that  the  comet  was 
not  perceptibly  retarded  by  its  adventure,  which  is  quite  consistent 
with  my  view,  collisions  between  individual  meteorites  would  not 
retard  the  motion  of  the  comet  as  a  whole. 

Another  case  of  considerable  interest  is  the  Poiis-Brooks  Comet, 
1883 — 1884.  At  its  last  return  this  comet  was  first  observed  by 
Mr.  Brooks  on  September  1,  1883;  it  passed  perihelion  on  January 
25th,  and  was  last  seen  on  June  2nd,  1884.  It  was  distinguished  by 
its  sudden  fluctuations  in  brilliancy,  which  no  doubt  were  caused  by 
its  intersection  with  other  swarms.  On  September  21st,  it  was 
observed  by  Mr.  Chandler,  at  Harvard ,t  as  a  faint  nebulosity  with  a 
slight  condensation.  On  the  22nd,  it  was  represented  by  an  apparent 
star  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Schiaparelli,J  the  luuunosity  having  been  augmented  eight  times 
within  a  few  hours. 

In  a  short  time,  the  comet  again  appeared  as  a  nebulous  disk.  This 
sudden  change  has  an  exact  parallel  in  *'new  stars,"  and  the  cause  is 

*  '  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,*  toI.  40,  p.  357. 
t  'Astr.  Nachr.,'  No.  2553. 
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no  doubt  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
oomet  cooled  demonstrates  that  only  small  masses  could  be  in 
question.  This  took  place  whilst  the  comet  was  no  less  than 
200  million  miles  from  the  sun. 

On  October  15th  there  was  a  similar  occarrence  in  the  same  comet, 
and  again,  a  more  decided  one  on  January  1st.  In  the  latter  case,  in 
less  than  four  hours,*  the  comet  had  become  an  apparent  star,  and 
Again  assumed  the  cometary  form. 

In  these  cases,  then,  we  have  evidence  that  the  luminosity  of  the 
comets  depends  first  upon  its  distance  from  the  sun,  and  secondly  upon 
distribution  of  other  swarms  along  its  path. 

It  would  appear  that  a  farther  discussion  from  this  point  of  view 
might  afford  us  interesting  information  on  several  points. 

X.  On  somb  Effbcts  of  Collisions  in  Comets. 

If  we  assume  that  the  increased  brightness  of  comets  as  the  sun  is 
approached  depends  to  any  extent  on  collisions  with  meteorites 
external  to  the  swarm,  we  mast  conclade  that  such  meteorites  exist 
nearer  together  nearer  the  sun.  The  idea  seems  strengthened  by  the 
great  and  irregular  variations  of  intensity  sometimes  observed,  as  we 
know  that  the  meteorites  which .  the  comet  is  liable  to  meet  are 
not  equally  distributed.  Such  a  variation  was  noticed  in  Sawerthal's 
Comet  in  1888,  as  I  have  already  stated. 

Such  variations,  however,  would  be  more  likely  to  be  observed  in 
the  tails  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  dimensions  of  some  of  them. 
Such  variations  have  been  observed  from  the  time  of  Kepler. 

The  fact  that  these  variations  so  strongly  resemble  at  times  auroral 
displays  is  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  meteoric  origin  of 
the  latter. 

Another  resalt  of  a  different  order  produced  by  a  comet  moving 
through  a  meteoric  plenam  woald  be  the  gradual  shortening  of  a 
comet's  periodic  time  as  the  resalt  of  collisions,  and  this  shortening 
should  not  be  absolutely  regular,  as  in  a  homogeneous  gas,  for  the 
reason  that  the  meteorites  are  not  eqaally  distributed. 

That  there  is  such  a  shortening  was  proved  by  Encke  for  the  comet 
which  bears  his  name,  and  that  there  are  irregularities  the  following 
table  will  show,  though  how  far  they  might  have  been  due  to  pertur- 
batious  has  not,  I  believe,  been  so  far  studied : — 


•  Dr.  Miiller,  *  Astr.  Nachr.,*  Ko.  2568. 
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bat  18  a  steady  growth  outwards.  The  tail  of  a  comet  is  always 
directed  away  from  the  sun,  so  that  it  sweeps  round  in  a  semicirol'^ 
as  the  comet  passes  through  perihelion.  The  apparent  repulsion  of 
the  tails  suggested  to  Olhers  in  1812  the  idea  that  the  materials  com- 
posing them  are  subject  to  electrical  repulsion  proceeding  from  the 
sun,  that  they  consist,  in  fact,  of  small  electrified  particles  repelled  by 
the  similarly  electrified  sun. 

As  a  rule,  the  tail  increases  very  quickly  and  con.siderabIy  in 
length  after  perihelion  passage.  Thus  Boreliy's  Comet  of  1874  in- 
creased from  4*  to  43J**  in  length  from  July  3rd  to  July  19th  in  that 
year,  or  from  4  millious  to  25  millions  of  miles  in  length.*  This  effei^t 
is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  if  the  tail  be  fed  by  vapours  due 
to  collisious,  for  at  perihelion  the  tidal  action,  and  therefore  tlie 
interior  movements,  will  be  greatest ;  besides  which  it  is  probable 
that  collisions  with  meteorites  external  to  the  swarm  will  here  be 
more  frequent  and  more  heat-producing  on  account  of  the  highest 
velocity  of  the  comet. 

M.  Bredichin,  of  the  Moscow  Observatory,  has  shown  that  there  are 
three  distinct  types  of  tails.  In  the  first  class,  the  tails  are  long  and 
straight,  and  the  repellent  energy  of  the  sun  upon  the  small  particles 
is  about  twelve  times  as  great  as  the  energy  of  his  gravitational 
attraction.  The  particles  therefore  leave  the  nucleus  with  a  high 
velocity,  generally  about  14,000  or  15,000  feet  per  second.  The 
greater  this  velocity  in  relation  to  the  rate  of  travel  of  the  comet,  the 
straighter  of  course  will  be  the  tail,  because  the  particles  forming  it 
do  not  lag  behind.  In  the  second  type,  the  energies  of  the  attraction 
and  repulsion  balance  each  other,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  tails  of  this 
class  are  plumy  and  gently  curved.  In  this  case  the  particles  which 
go  to  form  the  tail  leave  the  head  with  a  velocity  of  about  3000  feet 
per  second. 

Tails  of  the  third  type  are  short  and  strongly  bent,  the  repellent 
energy  being  only  about  ona-fifth  of  the  attractive  energy  of  the  sun, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  particles  leaving  the  head  is  only  about  1000 
feet  per  second. 

Many  comets  exhibit  tails  of  more  than  one  type,  and  it  was  con- 
jectured long  ago  that  such  tails  were  composed  of  different  kinds  of 
matter. 

Bredichin  went  further,  and  defined  the  composition  of  the  different 
kinds  of  tails  which  he  had  classified,  by  referring  to  the  weights  of 
the  materials  which  would  give  the  relative  values  of  the  repulsive 
and  attractive  forces  necessary  for  tails  of  the  different  types.  He 
thus  found  that  the  long  straight  tails  of  the  first  type  would  be 
probably  formed  by  hydrogen,  since  this  substance,  on  account  of  its 
exceeding  lightness,  would  be  little  influenced  by  gravity,  while  at 

•  Hind,  '  Nature,*  vol.  10,  p.  252. 
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the  same  time  strongly  influenced  by  the  electrical  repolsioiL 
The  second  type  of  tails  he  considered  to  be  made  of  hydro- 
carbons, since  hydrocarbons  have  a  specific  weight  such  that  the 
repellent  and  attractive  forces  of  the  san  upon  their  particles  may  be 
nearly  equal.  Iron,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  more  subject  to  the 
action  of  gravity,  on  account  of  its  greater  weight,  and  was  therefore 
taken  as  adapted  to  tails  of  the  third  type. 

The  observations  on  meteorites  recorded  in  the  Bakerian  Lecture, 
and  the  discassion  of  cometary  observation  contained  in  this  Appendix, 
show  that  the  vapoars  which  are  given  out  by  the  meteorites  as  the 
sun  is  approached,  are  in  an  approximate  order : — 

Slight  hydrogen. 

Slight  carbon  compoands. 

MugDesium. 

Sodium. 

Manganese. 

Lead. 

Iron. 

]^ow  of  these  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  compounds  are  alone  per- 
manent gases,  and  the  idea  is  that  they  have  been  occluded  as  such 
by  the  meteorites.  They  are  given  out  as  the  temperature  of  the 
meteorite  again  increases. 

Tails  extending  10,000,000  miles  through  the  cold  of  space,  cannot, 
as  Bredichin  supposes,  I  suggest,  bo  composed  of  iron  vapour,  but 
they  may  well  be,  and  doubtless  are,  of  the  hydrogen  and  various 
carbon  compounds. 

The  magnesium  and  iron  vapours  will  condense  soon  after  their 
repulse  from  the  meteorite,  the  volatilisation  of  which  produced  thera, 
and  here,  as  Reichenbach  with  marvellous  prescience  suggested  in 
pre- spectroscopic  times,  we  have  the  chondroi  of  the  exact  chemical 
nature  which  he  postulated. 

There  is  nothing  extravagant  in  these  suppositions,  for  we  now 
know  that  all  the  substances  in  question  do  exist  in  comets,  and 
it  is  evi<lent  that  much  is  to  be  learnt  from  a  continuation  of  the 
inquiry. 

We  know  that  the  short-period  comets  get  less  brilliant  with  every 
approach  to  perihelion,  and  that  some  do  not  even  throw  out  a  tail, 
and  we  can  easily  ascribe  both  these  results  to  the  fact  that  after 
several  such  appulses  the  vapours  liable  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
meteorites  by  temperature  get  less  and  less. 

If  this  be  so,  we  may  regard  the  comet  with  many  tails  as  one 
which  for  the  6rst  time  undergoes  perihelion  conditions.  We  are  in 
presence  of  the  "  unperihelioned  matter"  glim[)sed  by  Sir  William 
Herschel. 
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Farther,  it  is  important  to  associate  the  spectra  of  the  envelopes 
and  nooleas  with  the  maltiplicitj  of  tails. 

Let  ns  suppose  a  comet's  tail  thus  chemically  constitated ;  the 
molecules  will  be  moving  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  the  solar 
repulsion  away  from  the  meteorites  which  produce  them,  through  a 
meteoritic  plenum.  Hence  we  should  expect  auroral  phenomena. 
These  have  been  recorded  in  comets*  tails  since  the  time  of  Kepler. 
In  the  tail  we  have  gases  moving  through  meteoritic  dust,  in  the 
aurora,  as  I  shall  show  in  the  next  parb  of  this  memoir,  we  have  in  ail 
probability  meteoritic  dust  moving  through  gases. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  tails  ? 

Being  thus  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  materials  composing  the 
head,  the  materials  removed  from  the  head  can  never  be  returned  to 
it  because  of  its  insufficient  gravitational  power  over  them,  and  more- 
over they  can  no  longer  traverse  the  same  orbits  as  the  meteorites 
from  which  they  sprung,  because  they  have  already  been  turned  out 
of  that  course  by  the  forces  attending  the  development  of  the  tail. 
The  gaseous  bodies  thus  become  distributed  throughout  the  space 
occupied  by  our  system,  and  give  no  farther  trace  of  their  existence 
until,  after  subsequent  occlusion  which  causes  their  disappearance, 
they  are  again  made  evident  by  future  collisions.  The  existence  of 
** nnperihelioned  matter*'  then  indicates  that  the  regions  of  space 
nearer  the  sun  are  not  so  full  of  these  free  gaseous  products  as  those 
"further  away. 

Comets  must  thus  degenerate,  so  far  at  all  events  as  their  easily 
"▼olatilised  constituents  are  concerned,  with  each  perihelion  passage, 
Initas  the  raajoiity  of  them  only  approach  the  sun  at  long  intervals 
<'f  time  they  do  not  sufFor  mnch  in  this  way.  Some  of  the  short- 
period  comets  get  less  and  less  brilliant  at  each  successive  perihelion 
PfiAsage,  and  others  are  then  observed  entirely  without  tails,  all  the 
^^ilable  tail-forming  material  having  been  used  up  and  dispersed 
'''to  the  regions  of  space  farther  away  from  the  sun,  while  at  aphelion 
^  ^resh  supply  has  been  lacking. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  Weiss  and  Schiaparelli  that  the  con- 
^i^sed  metallic  materials  of  the  tails,  which  are  projected  with  the 
^^1b  in  the  cases  of  the  comets  whose  perihelia  lie  within  the  earth's 
^Hit,  may  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  meteors. 
I^bis  may  also  happen  in  the  case  of  condensable  materials  shot  in 
i^  first  instance  towards  the  sun,  so  that  we  may  imagine  the  original 
<^ii  of  meteorit-es  to  gradually  widen  out  in  the  plane  of  the  orbit 
3)R\de  and  outside  of  the  orbit  of  the  main  swarm.* 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  luminosity  of  comets  is  possibly 
I^Hly  electrical,  and  in  support  of  this  view  Hasselberg  showed  tiiat 
ibe  changes  in  Wells^s  Comet  were  closely  related  to  changes  which 

•  Henchel^  *  Monthly  Notices/  vol.  85,  p.  258. 
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took  place  in  an  electricallj  illcminated  yacanm  tube,  containing 
hydrocarbon  and  sodinm. 

Before  referring  to  this,  however,  I  may  mention  an  earlj  experi- 
ment of  my  own  in  connexion  with  this  point. 

I  described  this  experiment  in  the  *'  Manchester  Science  Lectures/ 
1877  (p.  130),  bat  it  was  made  some  years  before. 

A  mixture  of  meteorites  taken  at  random  was  placed  in  a  tube 
attached  to  another  tnbe  with  arrangements  for  passing  electric 
sparks,  and  this  again  was  connected  with  a  Sprengel  pump.  After 
exhaastion,  on  passing  the  cori'ent  under  conditions  which  are 
generally  supposed  to  give  a  spark  of  low  temperature,  the  spectrum 
was  seen  to  be  that  which  Huggins,  Donati,  and  others  had  observed 
ill  the  spectrum  of  the  head  of  a  comet.  The  gases  occluded  in 
meteorites  were  thas  shown  to  be  exactly  what  we  get  in  the  head  of 
a  comet. 

A  Leyden  jar  was  then  included  in  the  circuit,  and  the  spectrum 
of  carbon  was  seen  to  have  been  replaced  bj  that  of  hydrogen,  from 
the  decomposition  of  hydrocarbons.  Under  low  temperature  condi- 
tions, then,  the  spectrum  was  that  of  carbon,  while  under  high  tem- 
pei*ature  conditions  the  spectrum  was  that  of  hydi*ogen.  I  also  stated 
that  in  my  laboratory  work  I  had  come  across  other  curious  cases  in 
which  compouud  vapours  when  dissociated  only  gave  us  one  spectrum 
at  a  time,  meaning  that  in  a  vapour  consisting  of  two  well-known 
substances,  under  one  condition  we  only  get  the  spectrum  of  one 
substance,  and  under  another  condition  we  get  the  spectrum  of  the 
other  substance  alone,  so  in  others  again  of  both  combined. 

I  had  noticed  this  change  very  particularly  during  the  researches 
of  Professor  Frankland  and  myself,  in  18G9,  on  the  spectrum  of 
]iydix)gen.  In  this  case  the  two  substances  to  be  considered  were 
hydrogen  and  the  mercury  vapour  from  the  mercurial  air-pump  which 
was  employed  in  the  experiments. 

In  the  subliming  experiments  I  also  found  that  a  carbonaceous 
meteorite  in  vacuo  gives  off  hydrocarbon  vapour  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, as  a  weak  electric  discharge  gives  us  the  longest  line  in  the 
band  spectrum  of  carbon  without  heating.  On  heating,  the  other 
lines  come  in  till  the  well-known  bands  are  formed  with  more  or  less 
completeness.  If  the  discharge  be  a  little  less  weak,  the  hydrogen  F 
line  also  appears,  and  sometimes  C,  and  the  ¥  is  brighter  than  the 
carbon  line.  A  non- carbonaceous  meteorite,  like  the  carbonaceous 
one,  also  gives  traces  of  continuous  spectrum  in  the  orange,  yellow, 
and  green,  with  a  weaker  electric  discharge. 

After  describing  the  changes  which  took  place  in  Comet  Wells, 
which  I  have  already  referred  to,  Hasselberg  writes : — 

**  The  above  observations  form  an  interesting  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  comet,  and  give  a  new  and 
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indabitable  proof  of  the  inherent  luminositj  of  this  bod  j,  and  also  of 
a  greater  complication  of  chemical  constitation  than  former  observa- 
tions had  implied.  It  seems  to  be  a  particularly  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  usual  cometary  spectrum  observed  first  by  Tacchini  and 
Vogel  from  May  22nd  to  Slst  disappeared,  v^hile  in  its  stead  the 
bright  line  spectrum  was  developed.  As  this  occurrence  coincides 
with  the  approach  of  the  comet  to  perihelion,  the  cause  of  it  may  be 
8i>ught  in  the  rapidly  increasing  heat  of  the  comet,  as  thereby  on  the 
one  hand  the  sodium  preaent  in  it  was  turned  into  vaporr,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  electnc  processes  within  its  mass  attained  greater 
vigour.  From  a  discussion  of  the  earlier  spectroscopic  observations 
of  the  comet,  and  from  comparative  laboratory  experiments  of  the 
spectral  relations  of  hydrocarbon,  it  seems  to  me  very  probable  that 
the  development  of  light  within  this  comet  chiefly  depended  on  disrup- 
tive electric  discharges.'** 

Hasselberg  further  refers  to  the  experiments  of  E.  Wiedemann  on 
the  spectra  observed  during  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through 
mixed  gases  and  vapours. 

Wiedemann  found  that  when  electric  sparks  were  passed  throngh  a 

beated  tube  containing  sodium  and  a  gas  like  hydrogen  or  nitrogen, 

the  spectrum  consisted  solely  of  lines  of  sodium.     Hasselberg  also 

repeated  this  experiment,  snbstitnting  hydrocarbon  for  hydrogen  or 

nitrogen,  and  found  that  the  same  thing  happened.     He  concludes, 

therefore,  that  this  demonstrates  the  electrical  origin  of  the  light  of 

comets,  since  the  additional  heat  due  to  the  approach  of  the  comet  to 

perihelion  might  certainly  bring  out  the  sodiam,  but  could  not  have 

c&Qsed  the  hydrocarbon  spectrum  to  disappear. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  changes  which  took  place  in 

Comet  Wells  can  be  equally  well  explained  on  the  supposition  that 

Hi^^Jit  alone  was  in  question.     The  main  point  to  be  explained  is  the 

d  i^Hippearance  of  the  carbon  fluting  spectrum  and  the  appearance  of 

Bocdiom  as  the  comet  approached  perihelion.     With  the  first  increase 

iK^     temperature,  as  the  comet  left  aphelion,  the  occluded  compounds 

o^      carbon  would  be  driven  out  of  the  meteorites  constitating  the 

b^^^Ml  of  the  comet,  and  the  spectrnm  would  consequently  be  that 

o^      carbon.     At  the  increased  temperature  due  to  further  approach 

to     the  sun,  the  carbon  flutings  would  be  masked  by  the  increased 

^^Higbtness  of  the  continuous  spectrum  and  by  the  radiation  of  other 

^*Skpoars.     At  the  same   time  a   still   larger  number   of   meteorites 

^^ould  become  incandescent,  and  vapours  of  sodium,  and  possibly  also 

o^  iron,  would  distil  out.     Also  since  the  stones  would  remain  in  this  • 

<^ndition  for  a  considerable  time,  sodium  vapour  would  continue  to  be 

'^^^ble  until  they  had  almost  ceased  to  be  incandescent. 

1  may  here  state  that  sodium  exists  only  in  very  small  quantities 

•  *A8tr.  Nachr.,*No.  21U. 
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in  iron  metieorites,  bnt  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  stonj  ones.  A 
photoi^rapli  of  the  arc  Bpectrum  of  the  Obernkirchen  meteorite 
showR  barely  a  trace  of  D,  bnt  the  spectrum  of  a  mixtare  of  iron  and 
stones  shows  it  fairly  bright. 

XI.  Conclusions. 

I  must  again  refer  to  the  vast  differeoce  in  the  way  in  which  the 
phenomena  of  distant  and  near  meteoric  groups  are  necessarily 
presented  to  us ;  and,  further,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  case 
of  comets,  however  it  may  arise,  there  is  an  action  which  drives  the 
vapours  produced  bj  impacts  outward  from  the  swarm  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  sun. 

It  must  be  a  very  small  comet  which,  when  examined  spectro- 
scopically  in  the  usual  manner,  does  not  in  consequence  of  the  size 
of  the  image  on  the  slit  enable  us  to  differentiate  between  the  spectra 
of  the  nucleus  and  envelopes.  The  spectrum  of  the  latter  is  usually 
so  obvious,  and  the  importance  of  observing  it  so  great,  that  the 
details  of  the  continuous  spectram  of  the  nucleus,  however  bright  it 
may  be,  are  almost  overlooked. 

A  moment's  consideration,  however,  will  show  that  if  the  same 
comet  were  so  far  away  that  its  whole  image  would  be  reduced  to  a 
point  on  the  slit-plate  of  the  instrument,  the  differentiation  of  the 
spectra  would  be  lost;  we  should  have  an  integrated  spectrum  in 
which  the  brightest  edges  of  the  carbon  bands,  or  some  of  them, 
would  or  would  not  be  seen  superposed  on  a  continuous  spectrum. 

The  conditions  of  observation  of  comets  and  stars  being  so  different, 
any  comparison  is  really  very  difficult;  bub  the  best  way  of  proceeding 
is  to  begin  with  the  spectrum  of  comets,  in  which,  in  most  cases,  for 
the  reason  given,  the  phenomena  are  much  more  easily  and  accurately 
recorded.  But  even  in  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  as  in  a  star  it  is  much 
more  easy  to  be  certain  of  the  existence  of  bright  lines  than  to  record 
their  exact  positions,*  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  bright  lines,  as  we 
have  seen,  including  in  all  probability  hydrogen,  have  been  recorded, 
notably  in  Comet  Wells  and  in  the  Great  Comet  of  1882. 

Allowing  for  these  differences  in  the  conditions  of  observations, 
the  discussion  shows  that  the  changes  in  the  spectrum  of  a  meteor- 
swarm  in  the  solar  system  are  closely  related  to  those  which  take 
place  in  a  swarm  outside  the  solar  system. 

In  both  cases,  when  the  number  of  collisions  is  just  sufficient  to 
render  the  swarms  visible,  the  spectra  are  identical,  consisting  simply 
of  the  radiation  of  the  fluting  of  magnesium  at  500. 

*  **  Observations  of  Comet  Illy  1881,  June  25. — The  §peclrum  of  the  nucleus  is 
continuous ;  that  of  the  coma  shows  the  usual  bands.  With  a  narrow  slit  there  are 
indications  of  many  lines  just  beyond  the  Terge  of  distinct  visibiUty." — Copeland, 
'  Copernicus,'  vol.  2,  p.  226. 
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In  each  case,  an  increase  in  temperature  is  accompanied  by  the 
addition  of  continaons  spectrnm. 

Farther  condensation  of  the  nebnlons  swarm  results  in  an  apparent 
star  with  a  spectrnm  consisting  of  bright  flutings  and  h'nes  in 
addition  to  continaons  spectrnm,  and  this  condition,  we  have  seen, 
also  has  a  parallel  in  cometarj  spectra. 

Still  farther  condensation  of  the  nebnlons  swarm  results  in  a  bodj 
of  Gronp  II,  giving  the  radiation  of  carbon  and  metallic  fluting 
absorption.  It  has  been  seen  that  this  is  also  reproduced  in  cometary 
spectra. 

The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  a  nebulous  swarm  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  body  of  Group  III,  in  which  the  carbon  radiation  has 
disappeared,  and  the  metallic  fluting-  has  given  way  to  line-absorption. 
This,  we  have  seen,  was  exactly  reproduced  in  the  Great  Comet  of 
1882,  and  in  Comet  6,  1881,  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made. 
In  the  former  case,  both  radiation  and  absorption  lines  were  recorded, 
Ihis  being  due  to  the  repellent  action  of  the  sun,  as  already  explained. 

The  general  sequence  of  phenomena,  both  in  nebulous  swarms  and 
comets,  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

Magnesium  (500)  radiation. 
Carbon  and  manganese  fluting  radiation. 
Manganese  and  lead  fluting  absorption. 
Line  radiation  and  absorption. 

It  is  now  universally  agreed  that  comets  are  swarms  of  meteorites, 
A>xrci  hence  this  connexion  between  comets  and  bodies  of  Groups  I, 
IX,  and  in  strengthens  the  general  view,  which  would  have  been 
'•'Orthless  had  the  cometary  spectra  been  otherwise.  We  have,  there- 
^^J^^,  well-marked  species  of  swan  as  revolving  ix)und  the  sun  exhi- 
Dit;iDg  just  the  same  series  of  phenomena  as  marked  species  of  non- 
^^"v-olving  ones  in  space. 

Schiaparelli's  view,  therefore,  that  comets  cont-ist  of  materials 
•^*xi.ilar  in  natnre  to  that  of  which  the  nebulas  are  composed  drawn 
in^^o  iJb»  solar  system  by  solar  attraction,  is  now  abundantly  demon- 
•^*'«fcted  by  the  spectroscopic  survey  of  nebulae,  stars,  and  comets 
d^'tr^led  in  my  prevfous  papers  and  in  the  pi-esent  one. 

^Noie,     December  4ith. — Since  the  above  was  written,  my  assistants 

harve  made  some  obsen'ations  of  the  nebula  in  Andromeda,  which 

^er^  suggested  by  the  foregoing   discussion.     We  have   seen   that 

toiiie   planetary  nebulaa    give   the   same    spectrum  a^   a   comet   at 

aphelion.     It  appeared  that  if  the  nebula  of  Andromeda  were  further 

advanced  than  a  planetary  nebula  in  condensation,  it  should  give  a 

spectrum  approximating  to  one  of  the  more  advanced  cometary  stages 

which  have  been  already  discussed. 
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The  spectmm  of  this  nebala  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  per- 
fectly coDtinnous  one,  bnt  the  observations  referred  to  show  that 
there  are  some  parts  brighter  than  others.  The  spectrum  is  almost 
entirely  wanting  in  red  and  yellow  light.  In  the  green  there  are  two 
maxima,  the  brightest  of  which  is  at  wave-length  517,  as  near  as 
conld  be  determined  with  the  wide  slit  which  it  was  necessary  to 
employ ;  the  other  maximum  is  near  546.  One  of  the  observers, 
Mr.  Fowler,  made  six  independent  measures  of  the  maxima  on 
November  20th,  and  got  very  nearly  the  Eame  result  each  time,  com- 
parison being  made  with  the  spectrum  of  a  bansen,  and  the  spectrum 
of  chl  >ride  of  lead  at  the  temperature  of  the  bunsen.  The  measure- 
ments were  repeated  on  November  27th,  with  the  same  result,  and 
on  this  occasion  they  were  confirmed  by  another  observer,  Mr.  Coppen. 
Another  brightness  near  474,  as  determined  by  comparison  with  the 
bansen  burner,  was  also  saspected,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  measoro 
as  the  others. 

My  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  this  spectrum  is  that  it  is  the  in* 
tegration  of  very  slight  continuous  spectrum,  carbon  floting  radiation, 
and  the  absorption  of  manganese  (558)  and  lead  (546).  The  citron 
band  of  carbon  masks  and  is  masked  by  the  manganese  fluting,  and 
the  absorption  fluting  of  lead  causes  by  contrast  the  apparent  bright^ 
ness  at  546.  The  brightest  maximum  is  no  doubt  the  brightest 
iluting  of  carbon  at  517,  and  the  one  in  the  blue,  which  was  sus- 
pected, is  probably  the  blue  carbon  group  468 — 474, 

If  tht-se  observations  are  confirmed  this  nebula  is  at  present  at  the 
same  stage  of  condensation  as  Comet  I,  18t58,  on  April  29th  (p.p. 
April  20th),  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  advanced  cometary 
stage,  seeing  that  it  was  observed  so  near  perihelion  and  that  the  peri- 
helion distance  was  small. 

The  discussion  of  the  observations  of  Nova  AudromediB,  which  is 
not  yet  completed,  shows  that  there  were  bright  lines  in  exactly 
the  same  positions  as  the  brightnesses  which  have  now  been  de- 
termined in  the  nucleus  of  the  nebula.  The  appearance  of  the  Nova 
was  therefore  probably  duo  to  increased  temperature  due  to  collisions 
taking  place  between  the  sparser  outliers  of  the  swarm  composing 
the  nebula  and  tlie  external  swarm  which  came  in  contact  with  them. 
The  view  of  the  Nova's  probable  connexion  with  the  nebula  is  there- 
fore greatly  strengthened  by  this  inquiry.] 

[^Kote  added  January  8,  1889. — If  it  be  conceded  that  the  tails  of 
comets  are  in  part  composed  of  hydrogen  and  gaseous  compounds  of 
carbon,  an  explanation  seems  to  be  afforded  of  many  recorded  pheno- 
mena, among  which  may  be  mentioned — 

1.  The  absence  of  carbon  and  oxygen  from  the  sun  ; 
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II.  The  presence  of  hydrogen  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  hottest 
stars; 
m.  The  presence  of  carbon  in  stars  on  cooling  ; 
rV.  The  decreasing  densities  of  planets  and  satellites  ontwards. 

I  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  communicate  the  result  of  some  experi- 
mental work,  which  is  now  going  on,  which  may  throw  light  upon 
this  subject.] 

[^Note  added  January  14,  1889. — Since  the  above  was  written,  I 
have  come  across  some  observations  of  Comet  C,  1886,  made  by 
Mr.  Sherman*  on  May  26th  and  28th  and  Jane  4th.  The  perihelion 
passage  of  the  comet  occurred  on  Jane  6th,  so  that  all  the  observa- 
tions were  made  near  perihelion,  when  the  comet  was  pretty  hot. 
Unfortunately,  the  individual  observations  are  not  recorded,  and  we 
are  therefore  unable  to  trace  the  sequence  of  spectra.  Seven  loci  of 
light  were  observed,  and  four  more  were  strongly  suspected.  The 
wave-lengths  given  are  618*4,  600*6,  .567*6,  553*7,  545*4  (suspected), 
5350  (suspected),  5171,  468*3,  433*2,  412*9  (suspected),  and  378*6 
(suspected). 

My  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  this  spectrum  is  that  it  was  the 
integration  of  hot  carbon  and  hydrocarbon  (431)  radiation,  cool 
carbon  absorption,  manganese  absorption,  and  lead  absorption ;  i.e.,  it 
was  similar  to  Coggia's  Comet  on  June  13th  (see  p.  176),  with  the 
addition  of  lead  (546).  The  maximum  at  618*4  was  in  all  probability 
the  iron  flating,  and  that  at  567*6  was  probably  the  second  fluting  of 
lead  (568).  This  leaves  the  loci  at  600*6,  535-0,  4129,  and  378*6 
nnexplained,  the  latter  three  being  only  suspected.] 


n.  ''ON  SOME  EFFECTS  PRODUCED  Br  THE  FALL  OF 

METEORITES  ON  THE  EARTH." 

Part  I. — Fallino  Dust. 

In  my  paper  of  November  17,  1887,  I  stated  that  Professor  Newton 
and  others  have  calculated  that  not  less  than  twenty  millions  of 
meteorites,  each  large  enough  to  present  us  with  the  phenomenon  of 
a  Rhooting  star  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  enter  our  atmosphere  daily. 
If  this  be  conceded,  the  upper  parts  of  our  atmosphere  must  be  con- 
itantly  charged  with  meteoric  dust,  whether  oxidised  or  not,  in  a 
state  of  suspension,  while  it  is  possible  that  the  earth  encounters 
particles  finer  than  those  which  produce  tbe  phenomena  of  falling 
itars. 

The  only  means  open  to  us  of  determining  the  presence  or  absence 

•  *  Amf  r.  Joum.  Sci./  vol.  32. 
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of  this  dast  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  BvriBhj  speotroeoofje  oImms 
▼ations  of  the  atmosphere  containing  it  when  it  is  rendered  luminous 
hj  electrical  discharges.  It  becomes  neoessarj«  thersfore.  to  make  a 
thoron^h  inrestigation  of  the  spectram  of  the  anrora  borealis  ftrani 
the  point  of  view  that  meteoric  dnst,  if  it  exists,  is  likely  to  assert 
itself  in  any  electrical  excitation  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  DOW  many  years  since  the  idea  was  first  thrown  oat  that  the 
anrora  was  in  some  way  connected  with  shooting  stars.  The  eonnerioa 
was  first  suggested  by  Olmsted  in  1833.* 

M.  Zenger,  in  a  catalogae  of  amors  observed  from  1800  to  ISTTp 

.showed  an  apparent  connexion  between  the  brightest  displays  and  the 

appearance  of  large  numbers  of  shooting  stars,  and  IL  Densa  noted 

the  same  connexion  on  November  27,  1872,  and  remarked  that  he 

had  noticed  it  before. 

In  spite  of  these  ideas,  however,  even  after  the  ehemical  nature  of 
shooting  stars  was  known,  observers  have  in  the  main  contented 
themselves  with  making  comparisons  of  the  anrora  spectram  with 
the  spectram  of  air  under  different  oonditiona  of  temperatnre  and 
pressure. 

It  has  never  been  possible,  however,  to  reoonoile  flie  anms 
spectram  with  any  known  spectram  of  air.  Some  observers  an  ol 
opinion  that  the  lines  seen  in  the  anroi^a.  coincide  with  air-Unes,  bat 
have  different  intensities,  and  they  attempt  to  overcome  this  diffiealtgr 
by  asRnming  that  the  aorora  spectram  is  produced  under  conditions 
which  we  are  aiiable  to  imitate  in  oar  laboratories. 

When  we  recognise  the  importance  of  considering  the  possible 
existonco  of  meteoric  dust  in  the  atmosphere,  a  comparison  with  the 
spectra  of  nncondensed  meteor-swarms  is  at  once  suggested,  for  the 
more  my  researches  advance  the  more  does  dust  rather  than  large 
meteoritic  masses  appear  to  be  in  question. 

The  result  of  a  preliminary  comparison  with  7-Gassiopei8S  and  with 
the  bands  in  Dun^r's  stars  was  communicated  to  the  Boyal  Society  on 
January  9,  1888.  The  tables  which  I  then  gave  show  that  there  is 
probably  a  very  intimate  relation  between  the  spectrum  of  the 
aurora  and  those  of  meteor-swarms. 

The  further  inquiry  into  the  recorded  observations  to  which  I  hwro 
subsequently  to  refer,  seems  entirely  to  justify  the  suggestion  then 
put  forward,  and  I  now  propose  to  show  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  attacking  what  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  difficult 
subject.  I  will  first,  however,  briefiy  refer  to  the  observations  and 
comparisons  which  have  been  previously  made,  and  discuss  them  in 
chronological  order. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  the  existing  observations  of  anroza 
spectra  show  such  great  differences  of   wave-length  for  what 

*  '  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.,*  vols.  85  and  36. 
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probably  the  same  lines,  that  it  is  somewhat  difiicnlt  to  assign 
origins  for  the  lines.  These  discrepancies  occar  not  only  in  the 
measures  made  by  different  observers,  but  in  those  made  at  different 
periods  by  the  same  observer.  FnTther,  the  individual  observations 
are  seldom  recorded,  but  in  place  of  them  are  given  the  means  of 
several  observations,  and  in  some  cases  the  means  have  been  obtained 
by  throwing  together  lines  which  are  very  far  apart.  At  best,  there- 
fore, it  is  only  possible  to  suggest  the  most  probable  origins  of  the 
lines  and  bands  seen. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  therefore  mainly  to  direct  farther 
inqniries. 

I.  Early  Observations. 
Angstrom's  First  Observations, 

The  spectroscope  was  employed  in  investigating  the  nature  of  the 
i^arora  spectram  by  Angstrom  in  1867.*  He  found  that  the  light  was 
almost  perfectly  monochromatic,  the  spectrum  consisting  mainly  of  a 
yellow-green  line  at  a  wave-length  g^ven  by  him  as  5567.  With  a 
^Wide  slit  other  faint  bands  were  visible. 

The  note  is  so  short  that  1  give  it   in  full;  translated   it  reads 

**  From  the  time  of  Franklin's  memorable  observations  on  elec- 
^Ticity    up    to   the    present    there    has    been  a  perfect   agreement 
l^etween  the  actions  of  this  natural  force  and  those  of  frictional  elec- 
tricity, that  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  spectrum  of  lightning 
'XKiust  be  the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  ordinary  electric  discharge 
air.     The  observations  made  by  M.  Kundt  have  perfectly  proved 
The  two  phenomena  of  the  aurora  borealis  and  of  terrestrial 
iKiagiietism    being   so   closely  connected   with   each  other,   that  the 
Appearance  of  the  aurora  is  always  accompained  by  disturbances  of 
tiie  mngnetic  needle,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  aurora  borealis 
^^ras  only  an  electric  flash,  which  is  however  not  the  case.     During  the 
Printer  of  1867-68  1  was  able  several  times  to  observe  the  spectrum  of 
tlie  luminous  arc  which  borders  the  dark  segment,  and  is  always 
present  in  faint  auroras.     Its  light  was  almost  monochromatic,  and 
consisted  of  one  bright  line,  on  the  left  of  a  group  of  calcium  lines. 
I  determined  the  wave-length  of  the  line  which  was  equal  to  \  = 
5567.     Beyond  this  line  the  intensity  of  which  is  relatively  great, 
I  observed  abo,  by  increasing  the  width  of  the  slit,  traces  of  three 
Tery  faint  bands  which  extended  almost  to  F.     On  one  occasion  only, 
where  the  luminous  arc  was  agitated  by  undulations  which  changed 
its  form,  1  saw  the  regions  in  question  lighted  momentarily  by  some 
faint  spectral  lines;   but  considering  the  lack  of   intensity  of   the 

•  *  Spectre  Normal  du  Soleil,*  1868|  p.  41. 
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rajs,  it  may  still  be  said  that  the  ligbt  of  the  laminoiui  aro  is  asuiUy 
monoohromatic. 

'*  Here  is  a  oironmstanoe  whicb  gives  this  observatioii  on  the 
spectniTii  of  the  aurora  borealis  a  greater  and  even  oonnio  importaiire. 
Dnrmg  a  week  of  the  month  of  Maroh,  1867, 1  sncoeeded  in  observing 
the  same  spectral  line  in  the  zodiacal  light  which  had  then  aa  extra- 
ordinary intensity  for  the  latitude  of  Upsala.  At  last^  during  a 
starlight  night,  the  whole  heavens  being  in  a  manner  phospbareseeni, 
I  found  traces  of  it  even  in  the  faint  light  emitted  from  all  parte  of 
the  firmament.  A  very  remarkable  ftkst  is  that  the  line  in  question 
coincides  with  none  of  the  known  lines  in  the  spectra  of  simple  or 
compound  gases,  at  least  so  &r  as  I  have  studied  them  at  present. 
It  follows  from  what  I  have  said  that  an  intense  aurora  borealis,  such 
as  may  be  observed  above  the  polai*  cirde,  will  probably  give  a  more 
complicated  spectrum  than  that  which  I  saw.  Supposing  that  to  be 
the  fact,  it  msy  be  hoped  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  possible  to 
explain  more  easily  the  orig^  of  the  lines  found  and  the  nalnre  of 
the  phenomenon  itself.  Not  being  able  to  g^ve  this  explanation  at 
present,  I  propose  to  return  to  it  another  time." 

ZSOnei^B  View. 

In  the  '  Report  to  the  Boyal  Saxon  Academy  of  SoienoeB,*  OofcolMr, 
1871,  Zollncr  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  temperature  of  the 
incandescent  gas  of  the  aurora  mask  be  very  low.  He  affirms  that 
the  spectrnm  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  any  known  substance, 
and  suggests,  therefore,  that  it  may  be  one  given  by  air  under  some 
peculiar  condition  which  cannot  be  experimentally  reproduoed.  (A 
translation  of  Zollner*s  paper  is  given  in  the  *  Philosophical  lAaga- 
zine,'  vol.  41,  1871,  p.  122.) 

VogeVs  Views. 

Vogel  also  makes  the  same  affirmation,  and  comes  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  Zollner,  namely,  that  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora  is  one 
which  cannot  be  artificially  produced.  He  suggests  that  it  )nay  be 
the  integrated  spectrum  of  several  layers  which  exist  under  different 
conditions  ('  Reports  of  the  Royal  Saxon  Academy  of  Scienoes,' 
1871).*  He  points  ont  that  the  characteristic  line  in  the  aurora 
spectrum  observed  by  Angstrom  is  coincident  with  a  very  ^nt  line 
of  nitrogen.  That  this  line  should  appear  in  the  aurora  spectrum 
with  enhanced  intensity  he  regards  as  quite  consistent  with  the 
known  variability  of  gas  spectra  under  various  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  He  also  points  out  the  possible  coincidence 
of  one  of  the  lines  with  a  line  in  the  negative-pole  spectrum,  of 

*  A  translation  of  Yogers  paper  is  given  by  Capron  ('  Auror»,*  p.  194). 
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nitrogen  at  wave-length  5224,  of  another  with  an  oxygen  line  at  5189, 
and  of  another  with  the  strong  nitrogen  line  5004.  The  red  line  in 
the  spectrom  he  regards  as  having  the  same  origin  as  the  group  of 
lines  in  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen  which  extends  from  6218  to  6620, 
uid  brightens  towards  the  violet  end,  the  change  in  appearance  being 
Ine  to  the  faintness  of  the  aurora.  This,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be 
^he  case,  as  the  red  line  has  been  seen  both  bright  and  sharp  (B.  H. 
EVoctor,  "Aurora,"  * Encycl.  Brit.,'  9th  edit.). 

In  the  same  paper,  Yogel  shows  the  close  coincidences  between  the 
uirt)ra  lines  and  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  iron,  but  considers  it  more 
n  accordance  with  probability  to  regard  the  aurora  spectrum  as  a 
nodification  of  the  spectrum  of  atmospheric  air. 

Angstrom* t  further  Observations  and  Gonclusions. 

In  a  later  paper  (*  Nature,'  vol.  10,  p.  210),  Angstrom  arrives  at 
lonclnsions  which  may  be  thus  briefly  stated  :— 

(1.)  That  the  aurora  has  two  different  spectra,  one  consisting  of 
be  characteristic  line,  and  the  other  consisting  of  the  fainter  lines. 

(2.)  That  the  coincidences  of  the  bright  green  line  with  a  faint 
ine  in  the  spectrum  of  air,  as  determined  by  Dr.  Yogel,  is  purely 
ocidental,  and  also  that  there  is  no  coincidence  of  any  importance 
ritli  any  member  of  the  hydrocarbon  group  in  which  it  falls. 

(3.)  That  the  bright  line  is  probably  due  to  fluorescence  or  phos- 
liorescenoe. 

(4.)  That  Vogel's  theory  of  unknown  conditions  of  temperature 
nd  pressure  being  competent  to  produce  the  change  from  the  ordi- 
ary  experimental  spectrum  of  air  to  that  given  by  the  aurora,  is 
ladmissible.  (Angstrom  regarded  the  spectrum  of  a  gas  as  invari- 
ble.) 

(5.)  That  moisture  may  be  neglected  in  considering  the  nature  of 
be  aurora  spectrum.  -^ 

He  describes  an  experiment  on  a  glow  equivalent  to  the  glow  of  the 
leg^tive  pole  of  an  air  vacuum-tube,  in  which  the  spectrum  obtained 
howed  close  coincidences  with  three  faint  lines  in  the  aurora  spectrum. 
i.  layer  of  phosphoric  anhydride  is  spread  over  the  bottom  of  a  flask 
itted  with  platinum  wires ;  after  exhaustion  with  an  air-pump,  the 
current  from  an  induction  coil  is  passed  between  the  two  platinums. 
The  flask  then  becomes  filled  with  a  violet  light  like  that  which, 
vader  ordinary  conditions,  only  appears  at  the  negative  pole.  The 
spectrnm  of  this  light  shows  the  following  close  coincidences  with 
that  of  the  aurora : — 
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{Barker 431  470-5  — 

Vogel —  469-4  623-3 

Angstrom -  472-0  5210 

Lemstrum 4262  469*4  5235 

Means 4286     4703        522*6 

Violet  light 427*2     470*7        522*7 

Althongh  this  coincidence  is  rather  striking,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  other  strong  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  the  negative 
pole  which  do  not  appear  in  aurora  spectra.  As  mapped  bj 
Hasselberg,  the  spectrum  of  the  negative  pole  consists  of  a  series  of 
bright  flutings  shading  off  towards  the  violet,  the  brightest  edges  of 
them  being  at  wave-lengths  419*8,  423*6,  427*8,  451*5,  455*4,  459*9^ 
465*1,  470*8,  these  are  all  of  equal  intensities.*     (See  fig.  16.) 

Gapron  remarks  that  *'  if  the  violet-pole  glow  spectrum  is  to  repre* 
sent  the  aurora  spectrum,  it  must  be  under  conditions  different  brom 
those  by  which  it  obtains  in  drj-air  vacuum-tubes  or  flasks  at 
ordinary  temperatures"  (' Aurorae,'  p.  126). 

There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  the  aurora  spectrum  haa 
nothing  in  common  with  the  negative-pole  spectrum  of  nitrogen,  and 
that  the  three  close  coincidences  noted  by  Angstrom  are  merely 
accidental. 

With  regard  to  Angstrom's  objection  to  Vogol's  theory  that  to  view 
the  aurora  spectrum  as  a  spectrum  of  air  under  unknown  conditions  is- 
inadmissible,  we  now  know  that  gas  spectra  are  not  so  invariable  aa 
Angstrom  supposed ;  but  still  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  any 
particular  change  is  possible  until  we  can  prove  it  experimentally,  or 
at  the  very  least,  prove  an  approach  to  such  a  change.  If  we  assume 
that  any  change  may  take  place  in  any  spectrum,  we  upset  the  whole 
basis  of  spectrum  analysis. 

Comparison  of  the  Aurora  Spectrum  with  the  Negative-pole  Spectrum  of 

Oxygen. 

The  negative-polo  spectrum  of  oxygen,  as  mapped  by  Schuster 
(*Phil.  Trans.,'  1879,  Part  1)  consists  of  four  broad  bands,  the  two 
brightest  having  the  following  positions  : — 

I-  ^r.n  K  \  Brightest  part 5255 

5629-G  }  ^"^^^^*  P^'-^ ^^^^ 

Under  great  dispersion,  these  bands  break  up  into  series  of  lines. 

*  *  Mt'moires  cle  TAcad^mie  Imp^riale  des  Sciences  de  Sf,  Petcrsbourg,'  Series  7, 
vol.  32,  ^'o.  15. 
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The  proximity  of  tlie  brightest  part  of  on6  band  (5586)  to  the  aurora 
line  is  notable,  but  considering  that  the  aurora  line  is  always  sharp, 
Schuster  concludes  that  there  is  no  connexion  between  the  spectrom 
of  the  aurora  and  that  of  the  negative-pole  glow  of  oxygen  (quoted 
by  Capron,  *AuroraB,*  p.  130). 

Comparison  toith  the  Spectrum  of  Hydrogen. 

Similarly,  all  attempts  to  identify  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora  with 
that  of  hydrogen,  another  constituent  of  our  atmosphere  (in  the  form 
of  water  vapour),  have  failed.  On  this  point  Capron  remarks : — 
"  No  principal  line,  and  one  subsidiary  line  only,*  actually  coincide 
with  the  aurora  spectrum,  this  last  being  that  to  which  Dr.  Yogel 
ansigns  an  identical  wave-length,  viz.,  5189  "  (*  Auror»,'  p.  109). 

That  this  coincidence  is  of  no  importance  is  obvious  when  it  is 
remembered  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  such  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  hydrogen,  and  that  no  expeiiments  have  been  recorded 
indicating  that  this  line  is  more  persistent  than  the  others. 

Comparison  with  the  Spectrum  of  Phoftphoretted  Hydrogen, 

Next  in  importance  to  comparisons  of  the  aurora  spectrum  with 
air  spectra  is  the  comparison  with  the  flame  of  phosphoretted 
hydrogen,  in  connexion  with  Angstrom's  suggestion  that  the 
characteristic  green  line  may  be  due  to  phosphorescence  or  fluor- 
escence. The  spectrum  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  consists  of 
several  bands,  the  centres  of  the  four  brightest  being  at  526*3,  510 '6, 
560*5  and  599*4  (Lecoqde  Boisbaudran,  *  Spectres  Lumineux,'  p.  189). 
These  bands  brighten  when  the  flame  is  artiBcially  cooled,  especially 
the  less  refrangible  ones. 

On  this  subject,  Capron  says :  "  Having  regard  to  the  near 
proximity  of  the  phosphoretted  hydrogen  band  to  the  bright  aurora 
line,  to  the  circumstance  of  this  band  brightening  by  reduction  of 
temperature  (a  phenomenon  probably  connected  with  ozone),  to  the 
peculiar  brightening  of  one  line  in  the  green  in  the  *'  aurora "  and 
"  phosphorescent "  tubes  (the  phosphorescent  tubes  probably  con- 
taining O),  and  to  the  observed  circumstance  that  the  electric 
discharge  has  a  phosphorescent  or  fluorescent  afterglow  (isolated,  I 
believe,  by  Faraday),  I  feel  there  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  sach 
an  origin  to  the  principal  aurora  line,  if  not  to  the  red  line  as  well  '^ 
(•  Auror»,'  p.  126). 

Bat  the  mere  fact  of  one  of  the  phosphoretted  hydrogen  band?, 
and  that  only  the  third  in  order  of  brightness,  falling  near  the 
characteriAtic  aurora  line  ca^nnot  be  supposed  to  be  anything  more 

*  The  tubsidiary  lines  of  hydrogen  constitute  what  I  described  as  the  structure* 
flpeetmm  of  hydrogen  in  my  paper  of  November  17|  1887. 
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than  aocidenialy  unless  the  absence  of  the  two  brightest  bands  can  be 
explained.  As  this  cannot  be  done,  the  suggestion  may  be  dis- 
regarded. 

The  information  given  abont  the  green  line  seen  in  the  phosphor- 
escent tnbe  by  Gapron  is  insufficient  for  any  conclusions  to  be 
founded  on  it. 

Fig.  16  is  a  map  showing  that  the  aurora  spectrum  is  not  that  of 
the  negatiTe  or  positive  pole  of  nitrogen,  or  any  spectrum  of  oxygen, 
tMumf^  there  are  some  apparent  coincidences.  The  intensities  of  the 
lines  and  bands  in  the  spectra  are  indicated  by  lengths,  the  longest 
being  the  brightest.  The  map  shows  that  lines  or  flutings  as  bright 
aa  or  brighter  than  those  which  have  been  supposed  to  coincide  with 
Imea  in  the  aurora  are  absent  from  the  aurora  spectrum.  The  probable 
meteoritio  origins,  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  in  detail  later  on,  are 
■hown  at  the  bottom  of  the  map. 

Oroneman^s  reference  to  the  Meteoric  Bust  Theory, 

So  Car  we  have  had  chiefly  to  deal  with  theories  in  which  the 
anrora  Bpectnim  is  regarded  as  being  inseparable  from  that  of 
alDioapheric  air,  but  we  have  next  to  consider  one  which,  if  true, 
nonld  give  a  totally  difPerent  origin. 

In  1874,  Ghroneman  ('Astr.  Nachr.,'  No.  2010)  resuscitated  the 
theory  of  Olmsted  that  the  aurora  has  its  origin  in  the  fall  of  incan- 
deaoent  meteoric  dust.*  The  iron  particles  are  regarded  as  being 
competent  to  produce  the  magnetic  phenomeaa  which  accompany 
anrom,  and  as  being  consistent  with  their  geographical  distribution. 
Thai  theory,  however,  was  not  received  very  favourably,  because  it 
left  the  sptotroscopic  phenomena  as  far  from  a  solution  as  ever.  Thus, 
Oapnm  remarks  (' Auroras,*  p.  170)  that  "if  aurorsE)  were  composed 
of  incandescent  glowing  meteors,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  to 
find  in  the  spectrum  the  lines  of  iron,  a  metal  constituting  so 
prominently  the  composition  of  meteorites.  No  connexion  between 
tlio  iron  and  the  aurora  spectrum  is,  however,  proved ;  though  it  may 
be  anapeoted.  The  iron  spectrum  contains  so  many  lines  that  some 
SHjy,  aa  a  mere  accidental  circumstance,  closely  agree  with  the  aurora 
linea/*  Vogel  also  considers  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  regard  the 
dooe  coincidences  of  the  aurora  lines  with  some  of  the  iron  lines  as 
complete  evidence  of  iron  vapour,  until  we  have  succeeded  in  showing 
by  experiments  that  the  relative  intensities  of  the  iron  lines  are 
■object  to  great  changes ;  and  in  this  way  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ance of  faint  lines  in  the  aurora  spectrum,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
aoconnt  for  the  absence  of  the  strongest  lines.     I  shall  show  subse- 

e  ^Ug  theory  was  Bubsequentljr  discussed  in  an  appendix  to  the  '  Memorie  della 
dflgli  SpeitRMCopitti  Italuuai,*  1878. 
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qaentlj  what  experiments  liave  now  conclusively  proved  the  presence 
of  iron. 

Mr,  Capron*8  Conclusions. 

In  reviewing  the  above   theory  to  explain  the  origin  of  aniora 
np  to  1879,  Mr.  Rand  Capron  makes  the  following  statement :  ''  As 
the  general  result  of  spectrum  work  on  the  aurora  np  to  the  present- 
time,  we  seem  to  have  quite  failed  in  finding  any  spectrum  which, 
as  to  position,  intensity,  and  general  character  of  lines,  well  coincid 
with  that  of  the  aurora.     Indeed,  we  may  say  we  do  not  find  anj^ 
spectrum  so  nearly  allied  to  portions  even  of  the  aurora  spectrum 
to  lead  us  to  conclude  that  we  have  discovered  the  true  nature  of  on 
spectrum  of  the  aurora  (supposing  it  to  comprise,  as  some  consider, 
two  or  more).     The  whole  subject  may  be  characterised  as  still 
scientific  mystery."     (*  Auroree,'  p.  171.) 

TI.  Lemstrdm*s  Observations, 

The  next  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  aurora  spectra  of  any 
importance  is  that  of  Lemstrom's  ('  L'Aurore  Boreale,*  1886).  All^  ^ 
previous  observers  who  attempted  to  identify  the  spectrum  of  th^^^ 
aurora  with  that  of  atmospheric  air  failed  to  do  so,  but  Lemstrdn^cm 
asserts  (p.  158)  that  the  twelve  lines  which  have  been  recorded 
aurora  spectra  are  nearly  all  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  a  Geissler 
contaiuing  the  same  gases  as  those  constituting  our  atmosphere.  Th( 
differences  in  the  relative  intensities  he  believes  to  be  due  to  condi- 
tions of  temperature  and  pressure.*  Although  the  auroral  line 
(wave-length  557)  does  not  agree  perfectly  with  the  line  at  558  seerr —  "^ 

in  the  spectrum  given  by  his  appareil  de  Vaurore  horeale  (air  vacuum " 

tubes  illuminated  by  sparks  from  a  Holtz  machine),  ho  regards  the 
atmospheric  origin  of  the  aurora  spectrum   as    completely   demon- 
strated.    He  states  (p.  138)  that  the  characteristic  line  of  the  auroi 
spectrum  is  always  seen  in  the  liglit  produced  by  the  discharge  of 
electric  current  (by  means  of  his  appareil  d'ecoulement)  from  the  to] 
of  a  mountain.      He  gives  a  table  of  auroi-al  lines  compared  with  th( 
lines  in  the  spectra  of  rarefied  air,  as  observed  by  himself,  and  bj 
Vogel  and  Sundell  under  other  conditions.     The  air  lines  recorded  by 
Yogel  nearly  all  coincide  with  lines   recorded  as  oxygen  lines   by 
Schuster   Q  Phil.   Trans.,*    1879) ;    but  it  is  important  to  note  that 
some  of  the  strongest  lines  mapped  by  Schuster  are  absent  from 
Vogel's  list  (see  fig.  16).      So  that,  even  if  we  allow  that  some  of  the 
aurora  lines  fall  near  lines  of  oxygen,  the  absence  of  the  brightest 
oxygen  lines  from  the  spectrum  is  suflficient  evidence  for  us  to  conclude 

*  "  Si  Ton  se  demande  pourquoi  on  nc  roit  point  dans  I'aurore  polaire  toutes  les 
raies  existant  dans  ces  gaz,  Texp^rience  repond  que  les  raies  des  gaz  changent 
selon  la  temperature  et  la  pression  do  ces  gaz."     ('L' Aurora  Boreale/  p.  158.) 
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safely  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  line  spectrum  of  oxygen. 
We  have  preyionslj  seen  that  it  is  not  the  negative-pole  spectrum  of 
oxygen. 

In  the  same  table  (*  L'Aurore  Bor^ale,'  p.  92),  the  aurora  lines  are 
compared  by  Lemstrom  with  some  of  the  lines  or  bands  observed  by 
himself  in  the  spectrum  of  rarefied  air.  The  air  lines  which  he  gives 
eJI  agree  in  position  with  some  of  the  nitrogen  flutings  mapped  by 
Easselberg  ('  M6moires  de  I'Acad^mie  Imp^riale  de  St.  P6tersboarg/ 
Series  7,  vol.  32,  No.  15).  One  of  them  is  at  wave-length  558,  and  this 
lie  believes  to  be  coincident  with  the  aurora  line  557.  The  intensity  of 
the  line  is  not  g^ven,  but  Hasselberg  gives  it  as  a  comparatively  feeble 
luting  at  557  (see  fig.  16).  Considering  the  absence  of  the  brightest 
litrogen  flutings  from  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora,  the  supposed 
x>incidenco8  between  some  of  Lemstrom's  rarefied  air  lines  and  lines 
Q  the  aurora  spectrum,  which  are  far  from  perfection,  may  be  dis- 
regarded. 

The  same  objections  apply  to  the  lines  in  the  rarefied  air  spectrum 
vliich  have  been  recorded  by  Sundell ;  those  which  fall  anywhere 
lesT  lines  in  the  aurora  are  comparatively  faint  flutings  or  lines  in 
he  spectrum  of  nitrogen ;  at  all  events,  flutings  of  the  same  or 
greater  intensities  are  absent,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
he  coincident  ones  retain  their  brightness  as  the  others  fade. 

IjemstrOm  then  leaves  the  origin  of  the  aurora  spectrum  as  uncer- 
lin  as  ever.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  a  spectrum  of 
ir,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  gas.  If  it  be  a  spectrum  of  air,  it  is  one 
rhich  has  never  been  obtained  experimentally,  and  one  which  can 
aly  be  put  forward  by  making  unphilosopbical  assumptions  and  care- 
illy  avoiding  experiments. 

III.  QyUenshidW 8  Observations  and  Conclusions, 

Still  later  observations  of  the  aurora  which  have  been  published 
re  those  made  at  Gape  Thordsen  by  M.  Carlheim-Gyllenskiold.*  Two 
its  of  lines  are  given,  one  from  observations  made  with  a  Hofmann 
lectroscope,  and  the  other  from  observations  made  with  a  Wrede 
>ectro8cope.  The  lines  in  the  first  list  extend  from  blue  to  red,  and 
lose  in  the  second  list  from  green  to  violet.  The  individual  observa- 
ons  of  different  aurorsB  with  the  lines  observed  in  each  are  given. 
S  anrorss  are  recorded  in  which  only  1  line  was  visible,  15  in  which 
[lere  were  only  2  lines,  6  with  3  lines,  15  with  4  lines,  5  with  6  lines, 

with  7  lines,  1  with  8,  1  with  9,  and  1  with  10  lines,  so  that 
Ltog^ther,  no  less  than  84  observations  are  recorded. 

The  total  number  of  lines  seen  were  32.  Gyllenskiold's  main  con- 
lusions  are : — 

•  *  ObaerrationB  faites  an  Cap  Thordsen,  Spitzberg,  par  VExp^Vtion  Su^doise.' 
TiA.  2,  l.~-"  Aurora  Borealis,"  par  Carlheixn-GylleiiBkidld. 
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(1.)  That  16  of  the  anrora  lines  nearly  coincide  with  air  linee, 
8  with  the  positive-pole  spectmm  of  nitrogen,  4  with  the  negative-pole 
Bpectram  of  nitrogen,  and  3  with  lines  of  hydrogen. 

(2.)  That  the  anrora  spectrum  greatly  resembles  that  of  lightning, 
and  regards  it  as  consisting  of  several  snperposed  spectra.  The 
variable  character  of  the  spectrum  is  accounted  for  by  the  absence- 
sometimes  of  one,  sometimes  of  another,  of  these  elementary  spectra. 

(3.)  The  brightness  of  the  aurora,  according  to  M.  Gjllenskidld, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  energy  of  the  electrical  discharge  which 
produces  it,  but  upon  some  cause  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

Note. — It  is  not  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  the  brightness  of  the 
aurora  may  depend  upon  the  varying  quantities  of  meteoric  dust  in 
the  atmosphere  at  different  times. 

(4.)  Two  kinds  of  aurora  are  distinguished,  viz.,  red  ones  and 
yellow  ones.  In  the  former,  the  positive-pole  spectrum  of  nitrogen 
is  predominant,  while  in  the  latter  the  negative-pole  spectmm  is  pre- 
dominant. Laboratory  experiments  have  shown  that  the  positive- 
pole  spectrum  of  nitrogen  is  given  by  dense  moist  air,  whilo  the  nega- 
tive-pole spectrum  is  given  by  rarefied  dry  air;  and  (Jyllenskidld 
suggests  that  yellow  auroras  are  formed  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  red  ones  in  the  lower  layers. 

(5.)  That  the  observations  bear  out  Angstrom's  suggestion  that- 
some  of  the  bands  belong  to  the  negative-pole  spectrum  of  nitrogen. 
He  says  : — **  Nos  observations  confirment  done  Topinion  d'Angstroniy 
que  les  bandes  faiblemcnt  lumineuses  de  Taurore  boreale  appartionneni- 
au  spectre  du  p61e  negatif ;  auxquelles  le^s  bandes  et  les  lignes  de- 
razoto  se  joignent  dans  certains  cas.*'     He  observes  that  the  c1ia> 
ractcristic  line  of  the  aurora  appears  in  company  with  the  negative- 
polo  spectmm,  and  says  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  more 
gible  bands  of  the  positive-pole  spectrum  also  appear  at  the 
time.     Both  the  positive  and  negative-pole  spectra  are  very  rich  in 
violet  and  ultra-violet  rays,  and  Gyllenskiold's  observations  support* 
Angstrom's  view,  tliat  the  characteristic  line  is  due  to  the  fluoresoenoe- 
of  oxygen  produced  by  the  violet  light  of  the  negative  pole. 

This  fluorescence,  however,  cannot  be  reproduced  in  experimenta 
with  Geissler  tabes,  and  M.  Gyllenskiold  concludes  that  the  origin  of 
the  characteristic  line  still  remains  unexplained,  but  he  suggests  that 
its  origin  may  eventually  be  discovered  by  investigation  of  the 
flaorescent  spectra  of  various  chemical  substances. 

The  characteristic  aurora  line  therefore  remains  unexplained  by 
M.  Gyllenskiold.  As  regards  the  remaining  lines,  he  states  that 
sixteen  nearly  coincide  with  air  lines,  but  it  is  important  to  note  that 
these  are  not  the  sixteen  strongest  air  lines.  Some  of  the  lines  fall 
near  to  bands  in  the  positive-pole  spectrum  of  nitrogen,  as  Gyllenskidld 
points  out,  but  equally  strone  or  stronger  bands  are  not  seen  in  th© 
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iiiroTB,  BO  tbat  the  ooincidencea  are  only  accidentaL  The  same  applies- 
o  the  bands  in  the  negative-pole  spectmm. 

like  Lemstrom,  thaii,  OjllenBkiotd  mokes  no  advance  as  regards 
he  migin  of  the  spectram  of  the  aarora,  bat  at  the  same  time  it  is 
mly  fair  to  acknowledge  the  valne  of  the  obBervations. 

I  hare  next  to  refer  to  my  own  observations  and  compariaons, 

IT.  The  Sequence  of  the  FluHrtgt  and  Linei  teen  in  a  large  Tube  at 
different  Stages  of  Pressure. 

In  Older  to  demonstrate  that  tbe  aurora  epectram  does' not  coincide 
rith  the  Tacanm-tnbe  spectrum  of  air,  I  hare  made  a  series  of  obser-  . 
'atdons  of  an  end-on  air  TBcnnm-tnbe,  abont  5  feet  long  and  2  inches 
n  diameter.  The  tnbe  was  arranged  as  in  fig.  17,  one  end  being^ 
onnected  with  the  Sprengel  pnmp,  and  the  other  with  a  piece  of 
-lass  tabe  by  means  of  mercnry  jointB.  The  latter  tnbe  was  cou- 
ectedwithahand  air-pampto  save  time  in  exhausting.  After  partial 
xhanstion  the  tnbe  was  sealed  off  with  a  blowpipe,  and  the  exhanation 
3iaplet«d  with  the  Sprengel.     The  slit   of  the  Bpectroacope  waa 


Tta.  17- — I^rge  end-on  Tocntim-tube,  arranged  for  sn  obBtrrstion  of  the  Spectrnm 
of  air  at  Tarying  presEurca. 

placed  close  to  the  bnlb  at  the  end  of  the  tube  (fig.  17).  The  diagram 
■lao  shows  a  Qeissler  tube  arranged  for  comparison. 
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When  the  spark  first  passed  only  a  few  of  the  strongest  nitrogen 
£ntings  in  the  violet  were  visible,  bnt  as  the  pressure  was  reduced, 
the  spectmm  gradually  extended  towards  the  red.  A  line  of  oxygen 
near  5316  was  visible  in  the  early  stages,  but  it  afterwards  disappeared. 
At  the  most  luminous  stage,  nothing  but  nitrogen  flutings  were  visible. 
After  a  time  the  nitrogen  flutings  dimmed,  and  low-temperature 
flutings  of  carbon  appeared.  Then  the  F  line  of  hydrogen  appeared, 
and  a  little  later  the  G  line.  Later  still,  the  hydrogen  line  at  G  also 
appeared.  With  the  further  dimming  of  the  nitrogen  flutings,  an 
oxygen  line  at  471  brightened,  being  sometimes  as  bright  as  the  F  line, 
and  brighter  than  the  carbon  fla  tings.  The  whole  spectrum  then 
became  very  faint,  but  as  the  line  at  471  dimmed,  another  oxygen 
line  at  465  appeared.  Ultimately,  the  glow  was  so  faint  that  only  a 
few  of  the  nitrogen  flutings  were  visible. 

The  sequence  of  the  various  flutings  and  lines  is  shown  in  fig.  18. 
Below  the  various  air  spectra  the  principal  lines  of  the  aurora 
spectmm  are  given  for  comparison.  The  spectra  of  nitrogen,  carbou, 
and  hydrogen  are  given  as  a  key  to  the  spectra  observed.  It  should 
also  be  stated  that  the  line  near  5316  is  an  oxygen  line.  I  am  now 
working  at  this  line.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  there  is  only 
one  coincidence  with  one  of  the  most  persistent  flutings,  which  are  all 
that  need  be  considered.  Since  equally  persistent  flutings  are  not 
present  in  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora,  this  coincidence  is  obviously 
of  no  importance. 

V.  Comparison  loith  Uncondensed  Meteor-swarms. 

In  my  preliminary  communication  I  indicated  the  remarkable 
ooincidences  between  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora  and 
the  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  7-Cas8iopeifl9,  and  also  with  the 
absorption-bands  in  bodies  of  Group  II.  These  bodies  are  uncon- 
densed swarms  of  meteorites  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature, 
and  hence  the  comparison  suggests  the  probable  meteor itic  origin 
of  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora. 

I  have  since  extended  the  tables  which  I  then  gave,  and  excluding 
for  the  present  Gyllenskiold's  observations,  they  now  stand  as 
below : — 
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The  following  table  shows  the  above  figares  in  another  form  and 
includes  the  bright  lines  recorded  in  7-Cassiopei89 : — 


Aurora 
(meanB) . 

Dunn's  bands. 

Bright  lines  in 
^-CassiopeiflB. 

Probable 
origin. 

Ware-length 

of  probable 

origin. 

411 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

426 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

432 

•  • 

•  • 

CH 

431 

•  • 

•  • 

462*3 

Sr 

460-7 

474—478 

460—474  (10) 

•  • 

0  (hot) 

474 

484 

477—485     (9) 
495—503     (8) 

•  • 

O(oool) 

483 

600 

499 

Mg 

600 

616-5 

51«-52n(7j 
•  •    J 

616-7 

0  (hot) 

616-6 

622 

•  • 

Mg 

620-1 

631 

•  • 

531 

Coronal  line                  | 

535 

•  • 

•  • 

Tl 

635 

639 

•  • 

642-2 

Mn 

640 

645 

516—550     (5) 

•  ■ 

Pb(l) 

646 

568 

559-564     (4) 

655-7 

Mn(l) 

658 

•  • 

685—596     (3) 

686 

Mn  (2) 

686 

606 

•  • 

•  • 

.  • 

■  • 

620 

616—630    (2) 

•  • 

Fe 

615 

630 

•  • 

635-6 

• 

•  • 

The  chemical  substances  indicated  by  Doner's  bands,  and  by  the 
lines  in  7-Cassiopei89,  are  those  constituents  of  meteorites  which  are 
volatilised  at  the  lowest  temperatures,  namely,  magnesium,  man- 
ganese, and  lead.  Besides  these  there  are  compounds  of  carbon, 
which,  when  rendered  incandescent,  give  the  carbon  flutings. 

In  discussing  the  meteoric  dust  theory,  as  first  enunciated  by 
Olmsted  during  the  display  of  1833,  spectroscopists  lost  sight  of  the 
importance  of  considering  the  volatility  of  meteoric  constituents, 
instead  of  quantities.  Iron  exists  in  great  quantity  in  meteorites, 
and  was  naturally  the  first  thing  to  be  expected  in  the  aurora  spectrum, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  meteoritic  phenomenon.  Bat,  as  I  pointed  out 
in  n)Ly  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  on  November  17,  1887,  experiments 
on  the  luminous  phenomena  seen  at  low  temperatures  show  that  if 
magnesium,  manganese,  and  lead  are  present  in  meteorites,  they  will 
be  indicated  in  the  spectrum  before  the  iron. 

The  experiments  have  shown  that  a  very  small  percentage  of 
manganese  is  sufficient  to  render  the  first  fluting  (558)  visible.  It 
is  the  first  fluting   seen  when   ordinary  iron  wire   is  volatilised   in 

*  This  line  is  seen  as  a  pretty  bright  line  in  the  spectrum  of   the  Limerick 
meteorite,  but  its  origin  has  not  yet  been  determined,  although  comparisons  hare 
been  made  with  most  of  the  common  elements.    So  far,  it  has  not  beea  obittrs^Y^ 
any  other  meteorite. 
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the  ozy-coal-gas  flamiB,  and  even  with  the  purest  electrolytic  iron 
prepared  by  Jacobi  and  by  Professor  Boberts-Ansten  it  is  visible 
before  the  iron  lines.  The  importance  of  this  fluting  in  this  discussion 
cannot  therefore  be  overrated. 

The  aurora  being  a  low- temperature  phenomenon,  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  its  spectrum,  lines  and  remnants  of  flutings  seen  in  the 
spectra  of  meteorites  at  low  temperatures,  the  manganese  fluting^ 
being  the  most  prominent  for  the  reason  before  stated. 

The  characteristic  line  of  the  aurora  is  the  remnant  of  the  brightest 
manganese  fluting  at  558.  Angstrom  gave  the  wave-length  of  the 
line  as  5567,  and  since  then  many  observers  have  given  the  same 
wave-length  for  it,  but  probably  without  making  independent  deter- 
minations. Piazzi  Smjth,  however,  gplves  it  as  558,  which  agrees 
exactly  with  the  bright  edg^  of  the  manganese  fluting.  R.  H.  Proctor 
also  gives  the  line  as  a  little  less  refrangible  than  Angstrom's  deter- 
mination. He  says: — "My  own  measures  give  me  a  wave-length 
very  slightly  greater  than  those  of  Winlock  and  Angstrom"  (*  Nature/ 
vol.  3,  p.  468). 

(jryllenskiold's  measures  with  the  Wrede  spectroscope  also  give 
5580  as  the  wave-length  of  the  characteristic  line.  I  feel  justified, 
therefore,  in  disregarding  the  difference  between  the  wave-length  of 
the  edge  of  the  manganese  fluting  and  the  generally  accepted  wave- 
length of  the  aurora  line. 

The  line  of  manganese  at  540,  which  is  seen  in  the  spectra  of  many 
of  the  **  stars  *'  with  bright  linei,  has  been  recorded  in  the  aurora  by 
Vogel. 

The  remnants  of  the  two  magnesium  flutings  seen  in  bodies  of 
Group  II,  at  wave-lengths  500  and  521,  are  also  seen  as  lines  iu  the 
nurora.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  sometimes  the  lead  fluting  at 
546,  corresponding  to  Duner's  band  5,  and  probably  also  the  green 
line  of  thallinm  at  535,  as  indicated  in  the  tables. 

Four  lines  in  the  aurora  spectrum  are  probably  due  to  carbon.  The 
first  is  at  516'5,  the  brightest  fluting  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  a  bunsen 
burner;  I  have  previously  described  this  as  a  high-temperature 
fluting,  but  the  term  is  only  relative.  The  second  is  the  low- 
temperature  fluting  at  483,  which  has  been  recorded  by  several 
observers.  There  is  probably  also  the  high- temperature  carbon 
group  beginning  at  474,  the  maximum  light  of  which  is  about  469. 
Vogel  records  it  as  a  band  extending  from  463  to  469,  and  Lemstrom 
as  409  to  471.  These  observations,  therefore,  justify  us  in  rt^garding 
this  as  a  band,  and  if  we  take  the  readings  of  the  other  observers  as 
the  wave-lengths  of  the  part  of  maximum  briprhtncss,  we  get  the 
mean  reading  of  the  maximum  as  467*5.  This  agrees  as  well  as  can 
be  expected  with  the  true  wave-length  of  the  maximum,  468.  The 
bjdrocarhon  Bating  at  431  has  probably  also  been  seen. 
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than  accidental,  unless  the  absence  of  the  two  brightest  bands  can  be 
explained.  As  this  cannot  be  done,  the  suggestion  may  be  dis- 
regarded. 

The  information  given  about  the  green  line  seen  in  the  phosphor- 
escent tube  by  Capron  is  insufficient  for  any  conclusions  to  be 
fonnded  on  it. 

Fig.  16  is  a  map  showing  that  the  aurora  spectrum  is  not  that  of 
the  negative  or  positive  pole  of  nitrogen,  or  any  spectrum  of  oxygen, 
although  there  are  some  apparent  coincidences.  The  intensities  of  the 
lines  and  bands  in  the  spectra  are  indicated  by  lengths,  the  longest 
being  the  brightest.  The  map  shows  that  lines  or  flu  tings  as  bright 
as  or  brighter  than  those  which  have  been  supposed  to  coincide  with 
lines  in  the  aurora  are  absent  from  the  aurora  spectram.  The  probable 
meteoritic  origins,  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  in  detail  later  on,  are 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  map. 

QronefnKMCs  reference  to  the  Meteoric  Bust  Theory. 

So  far  we  have  had  chiefly  to  deal  with  theories  in  which  the 
anrora  spectrum  is  regarded  as  being  inseparable  from  that  of 
atmospheric  air,  but  we  have  next  to  consider  one  which,  if  true, 
wonld  give  a  totally  different  origin. 

In  1874,  (Jroneman  ('Astr.  l^achr.,'  No.  2010)  resuscitated  the 
theory  of  Olmsted  that  the  aurora  has  its  origin  in  the  fall  of  incan- 
descent meteoric  dust.*  The  iron  particles  are  regarded  as  being 
competent  to  produce  the  magnetic  phenomeoa  which  accompany 
auroree,  and  as  being  consistent  with  their  geographical  distributioD. 
This  theory,  however,  was  not  received  very  favourably,  because  it 
left  the  spectroscopic  phenomena  as  far  from  a  solution  as  ever.  Thus, 
Capron  remarks  (*  Aurorae,'  p.  170)  that  "if  auror»  were  composed 
of  incandescent  glowing  meteors,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  to 
find  in  the  spectrum  the  lines  of  iron,  a  metal  constituting  so 
prominently  the  composition  of  meteorites.  No  connexion  between 
the  iron  and  the  aurora  spectrum  is,  however,  proved ;  though  it  may 
be  suspected.  The  iron  spectrum  contains  so  many  lines  that  some 
may,  as  a  mere  accidental  circumstance,  closely  agree  with  the  aurora 
lines."  Yogel  also  considers  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  regard  the 
close  coincidences  of  the  aurora  lines  with  some  of  the  iron  lines  aa 
complete  evidence  of  iron  vapour,  until  we  have  succeeded  in  showing 
by  experiments  that  the  relative  intensities  of  the  iron  lines  are 
subject  to  great  changes ;  and  in  this  way  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ance of  faint  lines  in  the  aurora  spectram,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
account  for  the  absence  of  the  strongest  lines.     I  shall  show  subse- 

*  This  theory  was  subsequently  discussed  in  an  appendix  to  the  '  Memorie  della. 
Society  degli  Spettroscopisti  Italiani,*  1878. 
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?riiiienta  have  now  conislaaively  proved  the  presence 

Mr.  Vapron's  Cimcluaions. 

,he  absve    theory  to  eiplaiii  the  origin  of  aarora 
land  Ciipron  makes  the  following  statement :  "  Ah 
t  of  epectram  work  on  the  aurora  up  to  the  praaenl 
have  quite  failed  in  finding  any  spectrum  which, 
jnsity,  and  guneral  chai-auter  of  lines,  well  coincides 
aurora.     Indeed,  we  may  aay  we  do  not  find  any 
y  allied  to  portions  even  of  the  aurora  spectrum  as 
iude  that  we  have  discovered  the  tme  natui'e  of  one 
lurora  (supposing  it  to  comprise,  as  some  consider, 
riie  whole  subject  may  be  chsraeterised  as  still  a 
"     (' Aurone,'  p.  171.) 

II.  Le><i»lro<n',  Obeen-ations. 

bution  to  our  knowledge  of  aurora  spectra  uf  nny 

t  of  Lemstrom-s  ('L'Aurore  Boreale,'  1886).  All 
s  who  attempted  to  identify  the  B[>ectrura  of  the 

i)f  ataiosphei'ic  air  failed  to  do  so,  bnt  Lumstrom 
lint  the  twelve  lines  which  have  been  recorded  in 

nearly  all  seeu  in  the  spectrum  of  a  Geissler  tube 
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safely  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  line  spectrum  of  oxygen. 
We  have  previously  seen  that  it  is  not  the  negative-pole  spectrum  of 
■oxygen. 

In  the  same  table  (*  L'Anrore  Bor^ale,*  p.  92),  the  aurora  lines  are 
-compared  by  Lemstrom  with  some  of  the  lines  or  bands  observed  by 
himself  in  the  spectram  of  rarefied  air.  The  air  lines  which  he  gives 
all  agree  in  position  with  some  of  the  nitrogen  flutings  mapped  by 
Hasselberg  ('  M6moires  de  I'Acad^mie  Imp^riale  de  St.  Petersbourg/ 
Series  7,  vol.  32,  No.  15).  One  of  them  is  at  wave-length  558,  and  this 
he  believes  to  be  coincident  with  the  aurora  line  557.  The  intensity  of 
the  line  is  not  g^ven,  but  Hasselberg  gives  it  as  a  comparatively  feeble 
fluting  at  557  (see  fig.  16).  Considering  the  absence  of  the  brightest 
nitrogen  flutings  from  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora,  the  supposed 
coincidences  between  some  of  Lemstrom's  rarefied  air  lines  and  lines 
in  the  aurora  spectrum,  which  are  far  from  perfection,  may  be  dis- 
regarded. 

The  same  objections  apply  to  the  lines  in  the  rarefied  air  spectrum 
which  have  been  recorded  by  Sundell ;  those  which  fall  anywhere 
near  lines  in  the  aurora  are  comparatively  faint  flutings  or  lines  in 
the  spectrum  of  nitrogen ;  at  all  events,  flutings  of  the  same  or 
greater  intensities  are  absent,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  coincident  ones  retain  their  brightness  as  the  others  fade. 

LemstrOm  then  leaves  the  origin  of  the  aurora  spectrum  as  uncer- 
tain as  ever.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  is  a  spectrum  of 
air,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  gas.  If  it  be  a  spectrum  of  air,  it  is  one 
which  has  never  been  obtained  experimentally,  and  one  which  can 
only  be  put  forward  by  making  unphilosophical  assumptions  and  care- 
fully avoiding  experiments. 

III.  GyUenskiold^s  Observations  and  Conclusions, 

Still  later  observations  of  the  aurora  which  have  been  published 
are  those  made  at  Cape  Thordsen  by  M.  Carlheim-Oyllenskiold.*  Two 
lists  of  lines  are  given,  one  from  observations  made  with  a  Hofmann 
spectroscope,  and  the  other  from  observations  made  with  a  Wrede 
spectroscope.  The  lines  in  the  first  list  extend  from  blue  to  red,  and 
those  in  the  second  list  from  green  to  violet.  The  individual  observa- 
tions of  different  aurorsB  with  the  lines  observed  in  each  are  given. 
36  auroraa  are  recorded  in  which  only  1  line  was  visible,  15  in  which 
there  were  only  2  lines,  6  with  3  lines,  15  with  4  lines,  5  with  6  lines, 
4  with  7  lines,  1  with  8,  1  with  9,  and  1  with  10  lines,  so  that 
altogether,  no  less  than  84  observations  are  recorded. 

The  total  number  of  lines  seen  were  32.  Gyllenskiold*s  main  con- 
■elusions  are : — 

*  '  Observations  faites  au  Cap  Thordsen,  Spitzberg,  par  VExp^dition  Suddoise.' 
Tol.  2, 1. — "  Aurora  Borealis,"  par  Carlheim-Ojllenskidld. 
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the  anrora  lines  nearly  coincide  -witli    air  liDee^ 
jiole  spcctrnm  of  nitrogen,  i  with  the  negative-pole 
m,  and  3  with  linea  of   hydrogen, 
rorft  spettmm  greatly  reaenibles  that  of  lighlntng, 

of  the  Bpect.rnra  is  accounted  for  by  the  absence 

ies8  of  the  aurora,  according  to  M.  Gyllenskiold, 
pon  the  energy  of   the  electrical  discharge  which 
□n  some  canse  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 
Jilt  of  place  to  suggest  that  the  bi-ightncBs  of  the 
.  upon  the  varying  qaantitiea  of  meteoric  duat  ia 
Hffei-ent  times. 

of   aurora   are   diatiiiguiahcd,   vi?..,   red  ones   and 
le  former,   the  positive-poie  apactrum  of  nitro^D 
ile  in  the  latter  the  negative-pole  spectmm  is  pre- 
tory  eiperiments  have  shown  that  the  positiye- 
trogen  is  given  bj-  dense  moist  air.  whilo  the  nega- 

is  given  by  rarefied  dry  air;  and    Gyllenskiold 
\v  aurorre  are   formed   in   the  higher  parts  of  the 
c  rod  ones  in  the  lower  layers. 

bscrvations  boar  out  Angstrom's  suggestion  that 
belong  to  the  negative-pole  spectrum  of  nitrogen, 
hservntions  confirment  done  I'opiuion  d'Angstrom, 
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aurora,  so  tliat  the  ooiscidencea  &re  only  accidentaL  The  aame  applies 
to  the  bands  in  the  negatiTe-pole  Bpectrnm. 

Like  Lemstrom,  theu,  Oyllenskiold  makes  no  adrance  as  regards 
the  origin  of  the  spectmm  of  the  aurora,  hat  at  the  same  time  it  is- 
only  fair  to  acknowledge  the  value  of  the  observations. 

I  hare  next  to  refer  to  my  own  obserrations  and  ooraparisons. 

rV.  The  Sequence  of  the  Flutingt  and  Linet  teen  in  a  large  Tube  at 
different  Stages  of  Fretenre. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  aarora  spectrnm  does' not  coincide 
with  the  racnnm-tabe  spectrnm  of  air,  I  have  made  a  series  of  obeer-  , 
vations  of  an  end-on  air  Tacnnm-tnbe,  about  5  feet  long  and  2  inches 
in  diameter.  The  tnbe  was  arranged  as  in  fig.  17,  one  end  being' 
connected  with  the  Sprengel  pnmp,  and  the  other  with  a  piece  of 
glass  tnbe  hj  means  of  meronry  joints.  The  latter  tnbe  was  con- 
nected with  a  hand  air-pnmp  to  save  time  in  exhansting.  After  partial 
ezbanstion  the  tnbe  was  sealed  off  with  a  blowpipe,  and  the  ezhanstion 
completed  with  the  Sprengel.     The  slit   of  the  spectroscope  wa» 


Fia.  17. — Large  end-on  vacanni'tabe,  arranged  for  an  obMrratton  of  the  Spertrnm 
of  air  at  Tarying  prenuret. 

placed  close  to  the  bnib  at  the  end  of  the  tnbe  (fig.  17).  The  diagram 
also  shows  a  Qeissler  tnbe  ananged  for  comparison. 
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When  the  spark  first  passed  only  a  few  of  the  strongest  nitrogen 
flntings  in  the  violet  were  visible,  bnt  as  the  pressure  was  reduced, 
the  spectrum  gradually  extended  towards  the  red.  A  line  of  oxygen 
near  531G  was  visible  in  the  early  stages,  bat  it  afterwards  disappeared. 
At  the  most  luminous  stage,  nothing  but  nitrogen  flutings  were  visible. 
After  a  time  the  nitrogen  flutings  dimmed,  and  low-temperature 
flutings  of  carbon  appeared.  Then  the  F  line  of  hydrogen  appeared, 
and  a  little  later  the  C  line.  Later  still,  the  hydrogen  line  at  G  also 
appeared.  With  the  further  dimming  of  the  nitrogen  flutings,  an 
•oxygen  line  at  471  brightened,  being  sometimes  as  bright  as  the  F  line, 
and  brighter  than  the  carbon  flutings.  The  whole  spectrum  then 
became  very  faint,  but  as  the  line  at  471  dimmed,  another  oxygen 
line  at  465  appeared.  Ultimately,  the  glow  was  so  faint  that  only  a 
few  of  the  nitrogen  flutings  were  visible. 

The  sequence  of  the  various  flutings  and  lines  is  shown  in  fig.  18. 
Below  the  various  air  spectra  the  principal  lines  of  the  aurora 
spectrum  are  given  for  comparison.  The  spectra  of  nitrogen,  carbon, 
and  hydrogen  are  given  as  a  key  to  the  spectra  observed.  It  should 
also  be  stated  that  the  line  near  5316  is  an  oxygen  line.  I  am  now 
working  at  this  line.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  there  is  only 
-one  coincidence  with  one  of  the  most  persistent  flutings,  which  are  all 
that  need  be  considered.  Since  equally  persistent  flutings  are  not 
present  in  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora,  this  coincidence  is  obviously 
-of  no  importance. 

Y.  Comparison  fcith  Uncondensed  Meteor-swarms, 

In  my  preliminary  communication  I  indicated  the  remarkable 
•coincidences  between  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora  and 
the  bright  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  7-Cassiopei89,  and  also  with  the 
absorption-bands  in  bodies  of  Group  II.  These  bodies  are  uncon- 
densed swarms  of  meteorites  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature, 
and  hence  the  comparison  suggests  the  probable  meteoritic  origin 
of  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora. 

I  have  since  extended  the  tables  which  I  then  gave,  and  excluding 
for  the  present  Gyllenskiold*s  observations,  they  now  stand  as 
below : — 
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The  following  table  shows  the  above  figares  in  another  form  and 
includes  the  bright  lines  recorded  in  7-Cassiopei89 : — 


Aurora 
(means) . 

Dun^r*8  bands. 

Bright  lines  in 
7-Cas9iopeiflB. 

Probable 
origin. 

Ware-length 

of  probable 

origin. 

411 

•  • 

1  • 

•  • 

•  • 

426 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

432 

•  • 

•  • 

CH 

431 

•  • 

•  • 

462*3 

Sr 

460-7 

474—478 

460—474  (10) 

•  • 

0  (hot) 

474 

484 

477—485     (9) 
495—503     (8) 

•  • 

O(oool) 

483 

500 

499 

Mg 

500 

516-5 

516— 5211  ^^j 

516-7 

0  (hot) 

616-6 

522 

•  • 

Mg 

520-1 

531 

•  • 

531 

Coronal  line 

535 

•  • 

•  • 

Tl 

535 

539 

•  • 

542-2 

Mn 

540 

545 

515—550     (5) 

•  • 

Pb(l) 

546 

558 

559-564     (4) 

555-7 

Mn(l) 

558 

•  • 

585—595     (3) 

586 

Mn  (2) 

586 

606 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

620 

616—630    (2) 

•  • 

Fe 

615 

630 

•  • 

635-6 

• 

•  • 

The  chemical  substances  indicated  hj  Doner's  bands,  and  by  the 
lines  in  7-Cassiopeia9,  are  those  constituents  of  meteorites  which  are 
volatilised  at  the  lowest  temperatures,  namely,  magnesium,  man- 
ganese, and  lead.  Besides  these  there  are  compounds  of  carbon, 
which,  when  rendered  incandescent,  give  the  carbon  flu  tings. 

In  discussing  the  meteoric  dust  theory,  as  first  enunciated  by 
Olmsted  during  the  display  of  1833,  spectroscopists  lost  sight  of  the 
importance  of  considering  the  .volatility  of  meteoric  constituents, 
instead  of  quantities.  Iron  exists  in  great  quantity  in  meteorites, 
and  was  naturally  the  first  thing  to  be  expected  in  the  aurora  spectrum, 
supposing  it  to  be  a  meteoritic  phenomenon.  Bat,  as  I  pointed  out 
in  my  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  on  November  17,  1887,  experiments 
on  the  luminous  phenomena  seen  at  low  temperatures  show  that  if 
magnesium,  manganese,  and  lead  are  present  in  meteorites,  they  will 
be  indicated  in  the  spectrum  before  the  iron. 

The  experiments  have  shown  that  a  very  small  percentage  of 
manganese  is  sufiEicient  to  render  the  first  fluting  (558)  visible.  It 
is  the  first  fiuting   seen  when    ordinary  iron  wire   is  volatilised   in 

*  This  line  is  seen  as  a  pretty  bright  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  Limerick 
meteorite,  but  its  origin  has  not  yet  been  determined,  although  comparisons  hare 
been  made  with  most  of  the  common  elements.  So  far,  it  has  not  been  obserred  in 
any  other  meteorite. 
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flftme,  and  even  with  the    pnrnst  electrolytic  irou 
■nbi  and  by   Professor  Roberts- Austen  it  is  visibla 
nes.  Tho  importance  of  this  Anting  in  this  discuasion. 
be  overrated. 

ing  a.  low-tempera  to  re  phenomenon,  we  should  expeot 
['Ctrnm,  lines  and  remnants  of  flntings  sc«n  in  tha 
ji-ites  fit   low    temperatures,  the    manganese   flatin^ 
rominent  for  the  reason  before  stated, 
stic  line  of  tho  anrora  is  the  remnant  of  thebrightort 
i;  at  558.     Aiigstrom  gave  the  wave-length  of  tha 
d  since  then  many  observers  have  given  tlie  game 
it,  bnt  probably  without  making  independent  deter- 
zi   Smyth,  however,  gives  it  as  558,   which    agrees 
hright  edge  of  the  manganese  fluting,     R.  H.  Proctor 
le  as  a  little  less  refrangible  than  Angstrom's  deter- 
ayar — "My   own   measures   give  me    a   wave-length 
terthan  those  of  Winlock  and  Angstrom"  ('Natare,'^jl 

measures  with   the  Wrede  spectroscope  also    gnrS^' 
e-lengt!i  of  tho  characteristic  line,     I  feel  juaUfied, 
-pgarding  the  difference  between  the  wave-length  of' 
nanganoBC  Suting  and  the  generally  accepted  wav^ 

1883.]  of  the  rarloiis  Spewe  of  Heavenly  Bodiei. 
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Fig.  19  BhowB  how  the  aurora  spectrnm  can  be  bailt  up  &t>m  the 
lowest-temperatnre  spectra  of  manganese,  magnesium,  lead,  and 
thallium,  and  the  brightest  flutings  of  carbon. 

When  the  temperature  is  increased  iron  (615)  sometimes  flashes  in. 
This  was  particularly  noticed  in  the  Norwegian  observations,  to  which 
1  have  subsequently  to  refer. 

YI.  Fwrther  Dtsctusion  of  Qyllenshidld^s  Observations. 

If,  in  discussing  Oyllenskiold's  observations,  we  limit  ourselves  to 
those  cases  in  which  not  more  than  four  lines  were  recorded,  we  find 
that  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  lines  seen  were  lines  which  are 
brightest  in  the  spectra  of  meteorites  at  low  temperatures.  It  might 
at  first  sight  be  expected  that  when  only  a  few  lines  are  seen,  they 
ought  to  be  the  same  in  every  case.  There  are  variations,  however, 
which  in  all  probability  are  due  to  differences  in  composition  of 
diiferent  groups  of  meteorites. 

The  following  tables  contain  all  the  observations  in  which  not  more 
than  four  lines  were  recorded.  The  probable  origin  of  each  line  is 
also  stated.  Some  of  the  lines  have  been  arranged  in  different 
columns,  as  the  discussion  has  suggested. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  characteristic  line  was  seen  alone  eight 
times  by  Oyllenskiold  out  of  the  thirty-eight  observations  recorded 
in  the  first  table. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  seventy-six  observations  in  the  tables, 
the  line  of  manganese  at  wave-length  640.  which  is  seen  in  the 
spectra  of  many  of  the  "  bright  line  stars,"  was  seen  alone  on  two 
occasions,  and  six  times  in  company  with  other  lines. 

The  first  fiuting  of  lead,  at  wave-length  546,  occurs  alone  three 
times,  is  twice  associated  with  the  thallium  line,  and  occurs  six  times 
along  with  other  lines. 

The  remnant  of  the  magnesium  fluting  at  500  occurs  alone  only 
once,  but  that  at  521  occurs  alone  six  times. 

The  first  fluting  of  carbon,  at  517,  occurs  alone  three  times,  and 
twice  in  company  with  other  lines.  The  carbon  band  extending  from 
468  to  474  occurs  alone  four  times,  and  six  times  with  other  lines. 
The  low- temperature  fiating  of  carbon  at  483  only  occurs  once,  and 
is  then  alone.  The  first  iron  line  at  579  occurs  alone  twice,  and  six 
times  along  with  other  lines.  When  we  get  iron  apparently  without 
manganese  558  it  is  probably  due  to  masking  of  558  by  continuous 
spectrum.  The  green  line  of  iron  at  527  occurs  alone  seven  times, 
and  thirteen  times  in  company  with  other  lines. 

The  thallium  line  appears  alone  only  once,  but  in  company  with 
other  lines  it  appears  fifteen  times. 
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There  are  only  six  lines  for  which  no  origins  can  at  present  be 
suggested.  The  discrepancies  between  the  readings  of  the  same  lines 
At  different  times  are  so  great  that  a  few  outstanding  lines  are  only  to 
be  expected. 

It  now  remains  for  fntore  obserrers  to  determine  by  direct  com- 
parisons whether  the  coincidences  suggested  are  real,  or  merely 
accidental  approximations. 

VII.  The  Norwegian  Observations. 

The  Beport  of  the  Norwegian  Polar  Station  at  Bossekop  in  Alton, 
in  connexion  with  the  International  Polar  Investigation  (1882-83), 
gives  the  results  of  a  few  interesting  observations  of  the  aurora 
spectrum.  Herr  Eraffl  states  that  in  general  only  the  characteristic 
aurora  line  (558)  is  seen,  even  in  strong  aurorao.  The  red  line 
occasionally  appears  very  conspicuously,  but  only  in  flashes. 

The  wave-lengths  obtained  for  the  aurora  line  were  5595,  5586, 
and  5587.  Unlike  most  observations,  these  place  the  aurora  line  on 
the  less  refrangible  side  of  the  manganese  fluting.  Hence,  we  have 
an  additional  reason  for  neglecting  the  diflerence  between  the  wave- 
length of  the  brightest  edge  of  the  manganese  fluting,  and  the 
commonly  accepted  wave-length  of  the  aurora  line,  as  g^ven  by 
Angstrom. 

On  account  of  the  rapid  flashing-up  and  disappearance  of  the  red 
line  only  one  measurement  could  be  made,  and  the  wave-length 
obtained  was  6205.  If  this  reading  be  reduced  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  those  of  the  green  line,  a  wave-length  is  obtained  which 
agrees  almost  perfectly  with  that  of  the  brightest  edge  of  the  iron 
fluting.* 

These  observations  are  the  latest  which  have  been  published,  and 
were  obviously  made  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  previous  work,  so 
that  their  importance  must  be  strongly  insisted  upon. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  red  line  is  due  to  iron,  because  we  know 
that  the  efEect  of  a  slight  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  discharge 
which  produces  an  aurora  in  which  only  the  manganese  fluting  is 
visible  would  be  to  bring  out  the  iron  vapour.  Hence  in  an  aurora 
in  which  the  green  line  is  constant,  and  the  red  line  is  only  inter- 
mittently visible,  there  must  be  a  discharge  in  which  there  are  sudden 
fluctuations  in  intensity,  and  a  simple  cause  of  the  reddening  ot  the 
aurora  is  now  before  us. 

VIII.  The  Spectrimi  of  Lightning, 

If  the  origin  of  the  auroral  spectrum  is  really  that  which  I  have 
assigned  to  it,  in  lightning  in  which  the  electric  action  is  feeble  we 

*  These  obserrations  were  not  available  to  me  before  the  preoedixi%  tdai^^via 
made,  so  that  the  iron  fluting  haa  been  omitted  f Yom  them. 
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ought  to  again  meet  with  some  of    the  lines    indicating  higher 
temperatnreB, 

Dr.  Schniiter  made  a  aeries  of  observations  on  ihe  speotnxm  of 
lightning  in  Colorado  in  1878.  The  region  of  the  spectrom  dealt 
with  extended  from  wave-length  500  to  580,  and  the  following  lines 
were  obserred : — 

559*2 
533-4 
518-2 
516-0 

There  can  be  liUle  doubt  that  the  first  line  on  the  list  is  the 
remnant  of  the  manganese  fluting  at  558,  tbe  same  as  seen  in  aurorao. 
The  second  is  in  all  probability  the  thallium  line  at  wave-length  535, 
the  third  is  probably  h  (518'3),  and  the  fourth  the  edge  of  the  carbon 
fluting  at  516. 

The  lines  at  559*2  and  516  were  only  seen  on  one  occasion. 

These  observations  are  of  very  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  they 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  difference  between  the  spectrum  of 
feeble  or  difhised  lightning  and  the  spectrum  of  aurora  is  due  to  a 
difference  of  temperature  pnly. 

Not  only  can  we  thus  trace  the  difference  in  the  spectrum  as  we 
pass  from  aurora  to  lightning,  but  just  as  we  can  trace  the  effects 
of  gradually  increasing  temperatures  on  the  spectrum  of  aurora,  we 
can  trace  the  changes  due  to  variations  in  the  intensities  of  lightning 
discharges,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  indicate. 

The  spectrum  of  lightning  as  observed  by  Schuster  in  Colorado 
was  obviously  one  produced  by  a  comparatively  feeble  discharge.  It 
differs  from  what  may  be  conveniently  called  a  **  high- temperature 
aurora "  only  in  having  Mg  500  replaced  by  6.  It  is  important  to 
note,  however,  that  the  difference  in  the  number  of  lines  often  seen 
in  anror»  and  in  lightning  is  in  all  probability  due  to  the  fleeting 
character  of  the  latter. 

As  we  pass  to  the  spectram  of  such  a  discharge  as  Yogcl  observed 
in  September,  1871,  the  500  line  of  nitrogen  makes  its  appearance, 
and  Mn  558  disappears.  Yogers  complete  list  of  lines*  is  as  follows : — 

5341 
518-4 

50U-2 
486-0 

.     M^r^  ^  >  broad  band, 
to  458-3  J 

The  band  seen  by  Vogel  was  in  all  probability  the  carbon  band 

*  Poggendorffs  'Annalen/  vol.  143,  p.  654. 
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which  is  seen  in  the  *'  brigbt-line  stars,"  and  it  appears  to  be  the 
most  visible  of  the  carbon  bands  from  the  same  reason  in  both  cases, 
namely,  the  absence  of  continuous  spectrum  in  the  blue. 

The  last  stage  in  the  spectrum  of  lightning  seems  to  be  that  in 
which  the  brightest  lines  in  the  spectrum  consist  entirely  of  lines  of 
nitrogen.  Such  a  spectrum  has  been  observed  by  Col.  John  Herschel, 
the  following  lines  being  recorded : — 

6697 
600-9 
463-6 

These  are  the  three  strongest  lines  of  nitrogen,  the  wave-lengths  of 
which,  according  to  Thal^n,  are — 

^^^■^  \  double  line. 

500-6  \ 
500-2  J        " 
463-1 

We  have,  therefore,  an  almost  complete  sequence  of  electrical  dis- 
charges through  our  atmosphere,  from  discharges  so  feeble  that  we 
only  see  the  500  fluting  of  magnesium,  or  the  1st  fluting  of  manga- 
nese in  their  spectra,  to  those  in  which  the  brightest  lines  of  nitrogen, 
characteristic  of  intense  discharges,  are  the  brightest  lines  visible. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  in  the  latter  case  we  have  to  deal  with 
discharges  through  the  lower  and  denser  portions  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  conditions  of  the  two  extreme  cases  are  therefore  very  different, 
and  the  spectra  differ  accordingly.  In  one  case  the  discharges  pass 
through  rarefied  air  charged  with  meteoric  dust,  whilst  in  the  other 
they  pass  through  dense  air  which  is  comparatively  free  from  such 
dust. 

In  experiments  with  large  air  vacuum-tubes  the  lines  of  nitrogen 
are  never  seen,  and  it  is  extremely  improbable,  therefore,  that  they 
would  occur  in  weak  discharges  through  a  space  which  is  much  less 
confined.  Hence,  when  the  line  at  500  is  seen  in  conjunction  with 
the  fluting  of  manganese,  it  is  in  all  probability  due  to  magnesium 
and  not  £o  nitrogen. 

The  forked  lightning  discharge  can  be  imitated  by  a  jar  spark,  or 
by  the  spark  from  an  electrical  machine,  and  the  brightest  lines  in 
the  spectra,  as  we  have  seen,  are  identical. 

Fig.  20  shows  the  various  spectra  of  air  charged  with  meteoric 
dust  when  illuminated  by  electrical  discharges  of  gradually  increasing 
intensities.  The  lowest  temperature  of  ail  gives  the  Mn  fluting  at 
558.  With  the  first  increase  in  intensity  the  iron  fluting  (615)  is  at 
times  momentarily  added,  then  magnesium,  lead,  thallium,  and  carbon 
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nntil  there  is  a  complete  speotram.  The  next  stage  of  increasing 
intensity  is  that  observed  hj  Schaster  in  which  magnesinm  is  repre- 
sented by  b.  Then  comes  Vogers  spectrum,  entirely  without  man- 
ganese, but  with  6.  Tl  (535),  H  (F,  486),  C  band  (468—474),  and 
N(500).  Schuster  did  not  make  observations  beyond  500,  so  that  the 
continuity  in  that  region  is  apparently  broken.  It  is  possible  that  the 
broad  band  in  the  blue  observed  by  Vogel  was  the  gpx)up  of  nitrogen 
lines,  the  brightest  of  which  is  at  463 ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  a  decided  maximum  was  not  recorded.  Finally, 
we  have  the  spectrum  observed  by  Col.  Herschel,  in  which  those 
nitrogen  lines  appear  brighter  than  all  the  rest,  exactly  as  they 
appear  in  an  intense  spark  discharge  in  our  laboratories. 

The  question  will  probably  arise  in  some  minds  how  it  is  that  if  we 
assume  that  the  luminosity  of  nebulsB  and  aurorse  both  proceed  from 
meteoric  dust,  that  in  the  case  of  the  nebulse  we  have  to  deal  chiefly 
with  the  magnesium  fluting  at  500,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  aurorad 
the  line  most  constantly  seen  by  itself  is  the  manganese  line  at  558  P 
The  importance  of  this  question  becomes  evident  when  we  remember 
that  the  line  558  is  seen  for  hours  without  the  interference  of  any 
other  line  whatever,  and  seen  under  conditions  which  indicate  that 
the  higher  reaches  of  the  atmosphere  are  so  full  of  the  glowing  stufiE 
which  produces  the  line  that  the  light  is  sufficiently  intense  to  be 
reflected  by  the  particles  lower  down.  It  may  be  that  in  this  difference 
we  have  an  important  piece  of  evidence  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
luminosity  in  the  two  cases  in  question. 

In  the  case  of  the  nebnled,  the  light  of  which  I  have  attributed  to 
collisions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  collisions  which  produce  the  lowest 
temperature  will  always  be  greatest  in  number,  that  is  to  say,  there 
will  be  more  grazes  than  smashes.  In  any  case,  however,  where  the 
luminosity  is  produced  in  this  way  there  will  be  sufficient  tempera- 
ture brought  about  by  impacts  to  volatilise  the  constituents  of  the 
meteorites.  GonsideriDg  the  meteorites  merely  from  what  we  know 
about  their  composition  from  those  which  have  fallen  on  the  earth, 
we  must  assume  that  the  largest  constituent  of  meteorites  is  olivine. 

Where,  therefore,  we  are  dealing  with  collisions  merely,  we  should 
expect  to  get  the  spectrum  of  olivine  produced  say  10,000  times,  while 
the  spectrum  of  the  other  substances  would  only  be  produced  once  in 
consequence  of  more  extensive  collisions.  Bat  when  we  pass  from 
the  nebuled  to  the  meteoric  dust  in  our  air  we  are  no  longer  dealing 
with  collisions ;  we  are  dealing  with  luminosity  brought  about  by 
electrical  discharges  ;  and  it  requires  no  long  argument  to  show  that 
these  electric  discbarges  would  be  more  likely  to  travel  along  and  to 
render  laminous  the  metallic  constitaents  of  the  dust  rather  than 
the  silicates  of  magnesium  or  of  any  other  metal. 

In  this  way,  then,  we  should  expect  to  get  e\ectnca5\^  «x>ciL'^\\fc^^^ 
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apectrnm  of  the  BubstanceB  in  tho  iron  riast  wliich  came  out  under  the 
lowest  conditions  of  electrical  excitation.  1  have  previously  showu  that 
nnder  these  circnmstanceB  what  we  do  get  is  invariably  the  spectrum 
of  manganese  with  ita  first  fluting  at  .558,  and  that  long  befoi-e  the 
spectrum  of  iron  itself  is  seen. 

Shonid  this  liiie  of  argument  be  accepted,  ive  have  in  it  au  addi- 
tional proof  of  Ihe  suggestion  that  the  luminosity  of  nebnlss  is  really 
due  in  great  part  to  collisions,  not  to  electrical  excitation  of  any  kind 
in  the  first  instance. 

I  think  it  will  be  grantfld  after  what  has  preceded,  that  there  is 
strong  evidence  of  an  intimate  relation  between  the  apeotmm  of  the 
aurora  and  the  spectra  of  meteoritcB  and  metcor-s warms.  Certainly 
the  coincidence  is  such  ae  to  jnstify  us  in  i-egarding  meteoric  dust 
as  the  origin  of  the  spectrum  until  a  better  and  more  probable  origin 
is  demouHtrat«d. 

How  this  view  will  meet  the  periodicity  and  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  aurorte  remains  to  be  investigated ;  the  question  may  be  asked 
whether  the  eartli  sometimes  meots  greater  quantities  of  aurora- 
producing  matter  revolving  round  the  sun  than  at  other  times,  and 
whether  in  this  way  the  periodicity  may  be  explained. 

IX.  The  Attrora  and  the  Zodiacal  Light. 

Since  the  shooting  star  ignition  level  lies  between  75  and  50  mites 
in  height,  and  auroree  have  been  seen  at  heights  of  over  100  miles,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  matter  which  reaches  the  earth  from  space 
is  in  the  main  of  three  degrees  of  fineness,  and  gives  evidences 
of  its  existence  at  three  different  heights,  the  finest  famishing 
materials  tor  auroral  displays  at  heights  reaching  to  130  miles,*  the 
mean  finenesses  igniting  at  a  height  of  75  miles,  and  giving  rise  to 
the  appearance  of  falling  stars,  till  a  height  of  50  miles  is  reached, 
when  it  is  all  consamcd;  and  the  coarsest  of  all,  which  at  times  reach 
the  surface  itself  aa  meteoric  irons  or  stones. 

An  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  meteoric  theoi-y  of  the 

■  CnproD  and  Hench«l,  "Oa  the  Auroral  Be&m  of  Noveiuber  17,  1882  "  ('  Phil. 
Mag.,'  Mar,  1883;.  ProfeMor  Henchel,  from  meuurementa  mode  m63-67,  deter- 
minod  the  height  of  loug  white  itatioiUT;  auroral  arches  to  ba  close  upon  100 

Herr  Sophiu  Tromholt  ('  Natare,'  vol.  27,  p.  894)  givei  90  milee,  and  Baron 
Nordengk.Old  ('  Scientific  Work  of  the  "  Toga"  Expedition,*  Part  I,  p.  401-i50), 
^rei  I1&  iiiilei. 

Professor  Eeiwh<-1  has  also  referred  to  toeasuremenU  of  auroral  arches  bj  Dr. 
Daltoii  ('  Fliil.  f  raoi.,'  1828,  p.  291),  who  found  100  miles.  Professor  Potter'* 
determinations  ('  Cambridge  Phil.  Trans.,'  1315)  of  the  heights  of  auroral  ftrchea 
observed  in  September  and  October.  1SS3,  ranged,  on  the  other  hand,  between  6S 
and  85  tniiei. 
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aurora  is  f  omifihed  by  other  pheuomena,  which  sometimes  accompany 
tiiem. 

DoHng  the  great  anrora  of  January,  1831  (Poggendorff's  '  Annalen ' 
of  that  year),  a  bright  yellow  streak  was  seen  to  rise  with  common 
dond  velocity,  forming  an  arch  from  west  to  east,  becoming  invisible 
in  the  west  by  the  time  it  had  reached  tbe  east. 

During  the  same  aurora  Professor  BischofE,  at  Burgbrohl,  saw  a 
moving  clond,  as  bright  as  the  Milky  Way,  pass  from  east  to  west  in 
five  minutes. 

During  another  aurora,  December,  1870,  Professor  Budberg,  of 
Upsala,  saw  a  very  bright  patch,  of  double  the  dimensions  of  the 
moon's  disk,  moving  with  great  velocity  behind  the  auroral  beams. 

On  November  2,  1871,  Dr.  Groneman  saw  a  strange,  feather-like, 
brilliant  arch,  striped  parallel  to  its  well-defined  sides,  and  changing 
its  carve  during  its  visibility  of  two  hours*  duration.  Dr.  Yogel 
determined  the  auroral  character  of  its  spectrum.* 

On  May  17,  1876,  Mr.  Lefroy  (Freemantle,  Western  Australia) 
describes  a  similar  feather-like  appearance,  which  he  considered  to  be 
converging  streams  of  infinitely  minute  particles  of  matter  passing 
through  space  at  a  distance  from  the  earth  less  than  that;  of  the  moon, 
and  at  which  the  eai'th's  aerial  envelope  may  still  have  a  density  su£5i- 
cient,  by  its  resistance,  to  give  to  cosmic  dust  passing  through  it  with 
planetary  velocity  that  slight  illumination  which  it  possesses.f 

On  November  17,  1882,  however,  was  seen  the  most  remarkable 
display  of  this  nature  in  the  middle  of  an  intense  aarora  then  visible. 
Again  the  appearance  was  feather-like,  again  the  spectrum  was  auroral, 
but  the  strange  object  moved  across  the  sky,  at  a  height  of  133  miles, 
as  determined  by  Capron  and  Herschel,  and  with  a  planetary  velocity 
of  between  10  and  15  miles  a  second ! 

Dr.  Groneman  did  not  hesitate  at  the  time  to  look  upon  it  as  a  mass 
of  meteoric  dust  traversing  the  higher  reaches  of  our  air,  and 
regarded  it  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  view  which  he  had  resusci- 
tated,^ a  conclusion  in  which  1  concur. 

The  above  results  also  strengthen  the  view  that  the  aurora  is  very 
similar  in  some  respects  to  the  zodiacal  light.  Such  a  connexion  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  when  we  have  greatest  number  of  auror», 
in  spring  and  autumn,  the  zodiacal  light  is  also  best  visible.  The 
spectroscopic  observations  of  Angstrom  and  Respighi  show  that  the 
spectrum  of  the  zodiacal  light  consists  of  the  characteristic  line  of  the 
aurora  and  a  short  continuous  spectrum,  and  thus  furnish  farther 
evidence  of  the  connexion  suggested.  The  observations  of  Wright 
and  others,  showing  that   the   spectrum  is  continuous,  are   not  at 

•  *  Nature/  vol.  27,  p.  297. 
t  'Nature/  vol.  12,  p.  830. 
t  'Nature,'  vol.  27,  p.  296. 
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varianoe  with  Angstrdm'B  obserrationy  for  we  shoiild  expect  the 
Bpectnim  to  be  somewhat  variable.*  It  is  probable  that  the  obserra- 
tions  showing  nothiog  bat  oontinnons  spectmm  were  made  when  the 
temperature  was  only  safficient  to  render  the  meteoric  particles  red 
hot.  That  the  zodiacal  light  does  consist  of  solid  jM^rtides,  or  at  all 
events  of  particles  capable  of  reflecting  light,  is  shown  by  the 
polariscope. 

No  one  has  ever  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  zodiacal  light  is 
an  atmospheric  phenomeuon,  and  yet  the  principal  line  in  its  spectmm 
is  identical  with  that  in  the  spechum  of  the  aurora.  We  have,  there- 
fore, an  additional  reason,  if  one  be  required,  for  discarding  any 
atmospheric  origin  which  has  been  suggested  for  the  auroral  spectrum. 

Past  II. — ^Fallen  Dust. 

We  have  now  complete  evidence  of  the  existence  of  meteoric  dust 
in  the  atmosphere,  first,  from  the  known  number  of  meteorites  which 
enter  the  aixnosphere,  and  secondly,  from  the  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions of  aurorsB.  This  dust  will  finally  reach  the  earth's  surface,  and 
it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  trace  its  subsequent  history  as  fiur  as 
possible. 

The  detection  of  such  dust  which  falls  on  the  general  surface  of  the 
earth  is  almost  hopeless,  but  that  which  falls  on  the  sea  will  have  a 
chance  of  accumulating  where  the  water  is  qaietest.  The  researches 
of  Messrs.  Murray  and  Benardf  during  the  '*  Challenger  "  Expedition 
seem  to  indicate  that  such  an  accumulation  really  takes  place. 

An  examination  of  the  deep-sea  deposits  collected  during  the  expe- 
dition has  led  them  to  believe  that  certain  small  ''magnetic  spherules  " 
are  totally  unlike  particles  of  iron  derived  from  basaltic  rocks  or  from 
furnaces,  and  that  their  origin  is  probably  metcoritic.  In  addition  to 
these,  great  numbers  of  the  so-called  "  manganese  nodules "  were 
found  in  the  red  muds  from  deep-sea  bottoms.  Messrs.  Murray  and 
Renard  incline  to  the  belief  that  these  owe  their  origin  chiefly  to  the 
decomposition  of  volcanic  rocks,  but  my  own  researches  seem  to  show 
that  they  may  be  at  least  partly  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  altered 
meteoric  dust. 

An  analysis  of  one  of  these  nodules  by  Professor  Renard  (' ''  Chal- 
lenger" Report,  Narrative,'  vol.  I,  Part  II,  p.  1048),  gives  the  follow- 
ing :— 


*  Since  the  aboye  was  written  I  haye  receiyed  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Sherman, 
stating  that  he  has  reason  to  belieye  that  the  appearance  of  the  558  line  in  the 
sodiaciil  light  has  a  regular  period. 

t  "  On  the  Microscopic  Characters  of  Volcanic  Ashes  and  Cosmic  Dust,  and 
their  Distribution  in  Doep-sea  Deposits,**  '  Edinb.  B07.  Soc.  Proc'  and  *  Nature/ 
rol  29,  p.  685, 
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Water  (H3O) 9-51 

Silica(SiOj) 19-34. 

Lime  (CaO) 319 

Alumina  (AljOg)   &S6 

Ferric  oxide  (FegOg) 2670 

Magnesia  (MgO) 1*79 

Oxide  of  manganese  (MnO) 26*46 

nickel  (NiO) 182 

Oxygen 6*31 

101-48 

The  specimen  examined  was  from  Station  276,  2350  fathoms,  South 
Pacific. 

I  have  observed  the  spectra  of  some  of  the  nodnles,  which  were 
kindly  placed  at  mj  disposal  by  Mr.  Murray. 

In  the  oxy-coal-gas  flame,  lines  of  Na,  Tl,  Li,  K,  Mn,  and  Fe  are 
seen.  The  brightness  and  persistence  of  the  thallinm  line  at  535  is 
very  remarkable,  and  is  especially  interesting  since  the  line  is  seen  in 
the  anrora  and  in  one  or  two  meteorites.  The  red  line  of  lithium, 
which  is  seen  in  many  of  the  meteoric  flames,  is  also  bright  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  nodules.  The  manganese  fluting  at  558,  the  one 
coincident  with  the  chief  line  of  the  aurora,  is  also  seen  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  nodules,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  bright  as  the  thallium 
line.  The  iron  lines  are  very  faint.  As  might  be  expected,  from  the 
association  with  sea- water,  the  lines  of  sodium  and  potassium  are 
yery  bright.  A  photograph  of  the  flame  spectrum  shows  lines  of 
manganese,  and  some  of  the  strongest  violet  lines  of  iron. 

When  some  fragments  of  the  nodules  are  placed  along  an  end-on 
vacnum-tnbe  and  the  spark  passed,  flutings  of  carbon  and  lines  of 
hydrogen  appear,  almost  exactly  as  they  do  when  meteorites  are 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  When  the  tube  is  made  red  hot, 
the  thallium  line  becomes  very  bright,  and  also  the  yellow  and  green 
lines  of  sodium. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  spectra  of  the  nodules  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  those  of  meteorites,  chiefly  in  the  relative  intensities  of  the 
lines,  but  the  difference  can  probably  be  explained  by  considering  the 
effect  of  sea-water.  I  have  the  authority  of  my  friend  Professor 
Thorpe  for  stating  that  thallinm  and  manganese  would  be  the  most 
likely  of  the  meteoric  constituents  to  form  insoluble  compounds,  and 
hence  these  are  what  we  should  expect  to  find  in  deep-sea  accumula- 
tions of  meteoric  dust.  The  spectroscopic  observations  therefore 
seem  to  show  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  manganese  nodules 
owe  their  origin,  in  some  part  at  least,  to  meteoric  dust. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Renard  I  separated  some  of  the  iron 
spherules  from  the  nodules  by  dissolving  in  diVu\A\L^^TQ^^Q>Tv;^%Ks\.^^ 
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and  passing  a  magnet  f.liroog'li  the  insoluble  residue.  In  tlie  OKy-coal- 
gafi  flamo  the  spectrum  of  the  spherules  consisted  of  linos  of  iron, 
Bodiura.  and  potAssium,  and  the  fluting  of  manganese,  but  there  was 
absolutely  no  trace  of  thallium.  The  other  portion  of  the  residue, 
however,  gave  ihe  thallium  line  as  bright  as  the  nodules  themselves. 
The  solution,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  gave  no  indications  of 
thallium. 

If  we  are  juHlified  in  regarding  the  partly  meteoric  origin  of  the 
nodules  os  established,  the  excess  of  thallinm  shows  that  each  nodule 
represents  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  meteoric  dnst,  since  there 
ia  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  thallium  in  meteorites. 
This  further  suggests  that  an  enormous  quantity  ot  meteoric  dust 
paeses  through  onr  atmosphere,  especially  as  that  which  falls  on  the 
sea  only  represents  a  portion  of  the  total  amoont. 
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III.  "SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  BINAEr  AND 
MULTIPLE  SYSTEMS." 

In  connexion  with  the  explanation  of  the  variability  of  the  bodies 
of  Group  II,  which  I  suggested  in  the  Bnkorian  Lecture  for  the  last 
year,  I  indicated  that  in  the  absence  of  spectroscopic  details,  the 
colonra  of  the  components  of  donbls  stars  might  enable  na  to  deter- 
mine whether  both  have  condensed  from  donble  or  multiple  nebnlra^ 
or  whether  the  companions  are  later  additiona  to  the  systems.  I  also 
referred  to  some  difficnldes  in  the  discussion. 

On  further  consideration  xome  of  the  diffioalties  have  disappeared, 
and  I  now  propose  to  return  to  the  subject,  limiting  myself  for 
greater  simplicity  to  binary  systems. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  stating  briefly  what  we 
know  relating  to  the  colonrs  of  the  different  groups  of  celestial  bodies, 
adopting  the  classification  which  I  si^i^geated  in  the  Bakerian 
Lectaro. 

I.  Colour  Phetuymena. 

As  far  as  we  at  present  know,  the  colonra  associated  with  the 
different  gronpa  of  celestial  bodies  are  in  all  probability  as  follows  = — 

Gronp       I Bine,  greenish  blue,  white,  or  pale  grey. 

Gronp     II Yellowish  red. 

Group  in Yellow  to  greenish  white. 

Qronp   IV Bluish  white. 

Group     V Greenish  white  to  yellow. 

Group  VT Beddish  yellow  to  blood  red. 

Oroap  yjl Dark  or  nearly  dark  bodies. 
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The  blue  colour  of  some  of  the  more  adyanced  members  of 
Oronp  I,  which .  are  all  faint,  is  probablj  dne  to  the  bright  bine 
flatiDg  of  carbon  which  stands  out  beyond  the  end  of  the  continuous 
spectrum.  They  are  really  blue,  and  not  apparently  so  because  of 
any  absorption  of  the  red.  That  in  the  case  of  double  stars  this 
<;olour  is  not  dne  to  optical  causes  or  complementary  colours  is  sbown 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  some  equally  faint  stars  which  are  seen  to 
be  red  under  similar  contrast,  and  instrumental,  conditions. 

Pechiile  has  observed  the  spectrum  of  one  faint  blue  star,  and  his 
observation    bears    out    ray  view    of    their    nature.      He    says: — 

** 15'  an  Nord  de  cette  ^toile  je  trouve  une  6toile  de  7"*, 

qui  a  un  spectre  tr^s  singulier  ni  du  III  ni  dn  IV  type*  La 
partie  moins  refrangible  du  spectre  n*est  qu'indistinctement  conp^ 
et  un  peu  plus  lumineuse  du  c6te  du  rouge.  Apres  un  large  intervalle 
noir  vient  une  zone  6troite  d'un  6clat  ton t-^ fait  predominant  qui 
s'eteint  rapidement  du  c6te  plus  refrangible,  et  forme  la  fin  du 
spectre.  La  couleur  de  Tetoile  est  bleuHtre."  (Pechiile,  *'  Expedition 
Danoise,'  1882,  p.  40.) 

The  green  colour  of  the  unadvanced  members  of  Ghroup  I  is  pnv 
bably  due  to  the  magnesium  radiation ;  thus,  the  Ring  Nebula  in 
Lyra  is  green,  and  we  find  that  its  radiation  consists  almost  entirely 
of  the  magnesium  fluting  at  wave-length  500.  The  bodies  in  the 
same  group  which  are  white,  or  pale  grey,  in  all  probability  add  the 
radiation  of  carbon  and  incandescent  meteorites  to  the  foregoing. 
How  far  spectroscopic  observations  made  with  the  assistance  of  large 
telescopes  will  confirm  these  views  or  prove  them  to  be  erroneous 
remains  to  be  seen ;  for  the  present,  however,  we  may  take  the 
colours  associated  with  bodies  in  Group  I  as  I  have  stated  them.. 

The  colours  which  I  have  associated  with  Groups  U  and  VI  are 
those  given  by  Duner. 

The  prevailing  tints  in  bodies  of  Groups  III  and  Y  are  white, 
yellow  and  orange,  so  that  when  we  see  a  yellow  star  we  cannot  say 
from  colour  alone  what  group  it  belongs  to. 

The  later  species  of  Group  III  will  be  white  and  greenish  white, 
the  latter  being  the  most  advanced.  With  a  further  increase  of 
temperature,  stars  of  Group  IV  are  formed,  the  colour  becoming 
bluish  white  owing  to  the  increase  of  blue  light.  After  this  the 
temperature  begpins  to  fall.  The  first  species  of  Group  V  will  also 
be  greenish  white  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  blue  light,  and  the 
next  species  will  be  white.  After  this,  the  various  species  of  the 
group  will  vary  from  yellowish  white  to  orange. 

The  stars  of  Group  IV,  a  LyrsB,  and  Sirius  being  the  most  brilliant 
types,  are  bluish  white. 

The  bodies  of  Group  VII  have  little  or  no  inherent  luminosity. 
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I  II.  General  Statement  of  Conditions. 

In  discasfling  the  qaostion  whether  the  componontB  of  a  binary 
star  have  coadensod  from  the  Bamc  nebulosity  or  not,  a  difficnlty  arise^ 
on  accoQnt  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  my  theory  of  their  constitu- 
tion, there  will  bo  no  constant  relation  between  the  mass  of  a  Rwnrm 
and  its  brightness.  When  we  see  a  "slar"  of  a  certain  magnitnde, 
we  cannot  tell  from  its  brightness  alono  whether  it  ia  a  largo  faint 
one  or  a  small  bright  one ;  for  a  large  body  at  a  low  temperatnre  may 
be  equalled,  or  even  excelled  in  brightnesB,  by  a  smaller  body  at  a 
higher  temperature.  Bnt  when  we  know  the  spectra  of  the  bodies, 
we  also  know  their  relative  temperatures.  In  the  absence  of  spectro- 
scopic details,  colour  helps-ns  to  a  certain  extent,  aa  I  have  shown. 

If  a  pair  of  stars  of  unequal  masses  have  condensed  from  a  double 
nebula,  the  smaller  one  will  be  further  advanced  along  the  tempeiu- 
iure  curve  than  the  larger  one  ;  the  colonra  and  spectra  will  be 
different,  hut  it  is  not  imperative  thai  the  magnilmUs  shall  he  um-qual. 
The  smaller  swarm,  because  it  must  be  in  more  rapid  movement  round 
the  common  centre  of  gravity,  will  suffer  more  qnaai-tidal  action 
and  therefore  collisions  per  unit  volume;  it  will  therefore  condense 
more  rapidly  than  the  lai^er  one ;  it  will  soon  become  as  luminous, 
and  afterwards  will  for  a  time  be  considerably  hotter  than  the  larger 

If  the  maseee  be  very  unequal,  the.smaller  one  will  have  the  smaller 
maf^itude  for  a  longei*  time.  When  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
magnitude,  therefore,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  one  with  the 
smaller  magnitude  has  also  the  smaller  mass. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  discussion,  in  the  absence  of  spectroscopic 
details,  is  dne  to  the  similarity  tn  colour  of  bodies  at  equd  heights  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  temperatore  carve.  Thus,  as  already  stated, 
bodies  in  Group  III  have,  as  far  as  we  at  present  know,  exactly  the 
same  colonr,  namely,  yellow,  as  those  in  Oronp  Y.  Again,  many 
of  the  members,  of  GroDp  II  Iiave  the  same  colour  as  some  in 
Group  VI. 

The  general  conditions  with  regard  to  this  subject  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated; — If  the  magnitude*,  colour,  and  spectra  of  the  two 
components  of  a  phympal  double  are  identical,  both  had  their  origin 
in  the  same  nebulosity  with  two  condensations,  or  in  a  doable  nebula. 

If  the  magnitudes  are  nearly  equal,  but  the  colours  and  spectra 
different,  it  may  be  that  the  one  with  the  most  advanced  spectrum  has 
the  smaller  maes,  and  if  the  advance  is  in  dne  proportion,  wo  are 
justified  in  regarding  them  as  having  had  a  common  origin. 

If  the  magnitudes  are  rer^  unequal,  we  maj  take  the  one  with  the 
smaller  magnitude  as  having  the  smaller  mass,  and  if  it  is  propor- 
tioimteJy  in  advance,  as  indicated  by  its  spectrum,  or  colour,  we  may 
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regard  both  components  as  having  had  a  common  origin.  If  th« 
smaller  one  be  less  advanced  than  the  larger  one,  we  have  to  regard  it 
as  a  late  addition  to  the  system. 

If  the  two  stars  are  of  equal  mass  and  revolve  round  their  oommoa 
centre  of  gravity  they  have  in  all  probability  done  so  from  the  nebu- 
lous stage,  and  therefore  they  will  have  arrived  at  the  same  stage 
along  the  evolution  road,  and  their  oolours  and  spectra  will  be 
identical. 

If  J  however,  the  masses  are  very  different,  then  the  smaller  mass  will 
run  through  its  changes  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  the  larger  one. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  that  the  stars  seen  so  frequently  associated 
with  globular  nebulas  may  be  explained ;  whDe  the  nebula  with  a  larger 
mass  remains  still  in  the  nebulous  condition,  the  smaller  one  may  be 
advanced  to  any  point,  and  may  indeed  even  be  totally  invisible 
(Group  VII),  while  the  parent  nebula  is  still  a  nebula.  This  condition 
may  be  stated  most  generally  by  pointing  to  those  doable  stars  in 
which  the  companions  are  small  and  red,  although  we  know  nothing 
for  certain  with  regard  to  their  masses.  But  if  we  pass  to  the  other 
category  in  which  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  companion  is  added 
afterwards,  the  most  extreme  form  would  be  a  nebula  revolving 
round  a  completely  formed  star,  like  an  enormous  comet  round  the 
sun ;  a  less  extreme  form  would  be  a  bright  line  star,  or  a  star  of  the 
second  group,  revolving  round  one  of  a  higher  group.     In  this  case 

the  colour  would  be  blae  or  greenish-blue  or  grey. 

« 

III.  Light  Curves. 

I  find  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  this  question  is  to  represent 
the  life  of  each  component  by  a  curve,  in  which  the  ordinates  repre- 
sent time  and  the  "  magnitude  "  of  the  star.  Then,  if  the  colours  and 
magnitudes  are  consistent  with  the  carves  beginning  at  the  same 
point,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  both  as  having  condensed  from 
the  same  nebulosity.  If  not,  in  all  probability  the  companion  would 
be  a  later  addition. 

The  form  of  the  light  curve,  which  represents  the  effect  of  increase 
and  decrease  of  temperature,  will  probably  be  something  like  fig.  21. 
We  should  expect  the  curve  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  light  curves 
of  the  regular  variables  of  Group  II,  where  the  increase  in  luminosity 
is  due  to  the  collision  of  two  meteor-swarms.  Here  there  is  a  rapid 
rise  to  maximum,  and  a  steadier  fall  to  minimum.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  apparently  a  greater  number  of  stars  of 
Gi-oup  V  than  of  Group  III,  though  on  this  point  I  cannot  yet  speak 
with  any  certainty.  If  this  should  turn  out  to  be  so,  the  fact  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  time  of  existence  of  a  body  as  a  star  of 
Group  V  is  probably  longer  than  the  time  daring  which  it  ex\&t%«jg^^ 
condensed  meteor-swarm  under  the  conditiona  oi  Qroxi^  YW.    \^\)lT>sx% 
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Fio.  :;l. — Lj^lit  curve  of  a  meleor-swarm  during  Ibo  yorious  ntagt'S  of  condeiisatioo. 
The  numberi  rppresent  the  ipeotrosoopio  groul*,  I  being  the  least  coudeiued, 
and  Til  the  mo.t  conJenied, 

its  existence  ss  an  tmcondcneed  Bwarm,  however,  tlie  iscrea^  of 
laminosity  of  the  awarm  will  be  very  at.eady ;  hence  there  will  first  of 
all  be  a  gradaal  increase  of  Inminosity;  this  will  be  followed  by  & 
rapid  rise  to  mazimum,  and  afterwards  a  steady  fall,  until  finally  all 
InminoHity  disappears. 

The  light  cnrves  being  of  this  foi-m,  if  wo  b^in  with  two  nneon- 
densed  swarma  of  eqaal  masses  and  conditions,  tho  curve  for  each  will 
be  tho  same  in  length  and  in  the  point  of  maximum  luminosity.  It 
will  be  a  neck  and  neck  race,  and  we  shall  have  equal  brilliancy, 
similar  coloar  and  ipectrtun  thronghont.     Such  atArs  I  call  Class  I. 

IV.  Binary  Stan,  OlattX. — Equal  Magnittidea  and  Similar  Ooloun  {not 
TeUow). 

The  first  qnesticm  is ;  Are  there  any  such  stars,  for  from  the 
existenoe  of  so  many  nearly  eqoal  double  nebobe  in  the  heaTena  we 
sbonld  expect  a  large  nnmber. 

For  the  parpoee  of  this  inquiry  I  have  used  the  Bedford  Catalogue,* 
and  have  limited  myself  to  the  stars  which  afford  the  strongest 
evidence  of  being  binary  systems.  In  the  at>eence  of  any  spectro- 
scopic survey  of  such  systems,  I  am  forced  to  content  myself  with 
■imilar  or  nearly  similar  colonra. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  binary  stars  given  by  Smyth,  in  whicli 
the  magnitades  and  colours  of  the  components  are  almost  identical. 
I  except  for  the  present  those  in  which  both  components  are  yellow 
for  a  reason  before  stated. 

In  these  cases  the  two  carves  representing  the  lives  of  the  com- 
ponents will  be  identical,  or  nearly  so,  and  will  be  as  in  fig.  21.  One  of 
the  components  may  have  a  somewhat  smaller  mass,  and,  therefore,  a 
shorter  time  of  eiistenee,  as  a  self-lnminoas  body,  than  the  other, 
bat  the  magnitudes  and  coloore  may  still  be  nearly  equal,  or  enffi- 

*  'A  Cjde  at  ColMtuU  ObJAot*,'  Smjtb  and  ChMnben  ;  Snd  edition,  1B81. 
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oieotiy  bo  for  mj  present  parpoBe  in  the  present  state  of  oar  kaoir- 
ledge:— 

Table  I.— Binary  Stars,  Claaa  1. 


1077 
iiao 

1150 
1E13 
1227 
1274 


1635 
1S36 
1552 
1573 


iH  Piwium 

181  P.  0.  C«miopei». . 

123  Puciuoi 

209  P.  I.  Pwciuin 

I  Plicium 

!59  B  Androm^n. . .. 

7T»uri. ."!!!!!!!!! 

32  Orioni* 

301  P.  TI  LjooU 

1104>  Puppu 

170  P.  VU  Ouiia  Minons 

1S7B.  iijnd 

229  P.  X  Loom* 

£Ur«<s  Majori 

1606  Z  Can.  Tenatico... 

TVirgini* 

1678  2  Vii^nii 

127  F.  XIII  Tirginif  .. 
238  P.  XIII  Virinnu  .. 

B.  BootiB 

f  BootU 

MBootii 

1  B.  CoroKK  Iloreitli«  .... 

If  Corona)  BoreaJw 

>•'  Bootia 

49Serpent» 

2106  r  OpbiueLi 

r  Ophiuchi 

73  Ophiuchi 

108  P.  XIX  Dniconis  .. 

*■  Cjgni 

2741 1  Aqu&rii 

29  B.  PegBii 

JCephei 

14SB.Pegini 

I  Aquarii 

37PpgMi 

219  P.  XXII  Aqaarii  .. 
eSF.XXniAquani.. 


Light  joUow  .. 
Flustied  white.. 

Tetlowitb 

White 

White ' 

White 

Pule  jelloiT 

White ' 

Bright  white .. . 

White 

White 

Bright  white.. . 

White 

White 

White 

WWte 

Subdued  white . 

White 

Silvurj  white. . . 

P&le  white  .... 

White 

White 

Bright  white... 

Pale  white 

Very  white  .... 

White 

Oreoaiih  white. 
Pale  white 

wyte 

Wliite 

Pale  white 

Silrery  white.. . 

White 

White 

Bluiab 

White 

White 

Bluish 

White 

Very  white  .... 

White 

Yellow 

Fliubed 


Ftuehed  white. 

WWte. 

Pale  white. 

White. 

WTiite. 

White. 

White. 

Pale  yellow. 

Pale  wbile. 

White. 

While. 

Pde  white. 

Ashswloured. 

TeUow. 

White. 

White. 

Greyieh  white. 

White.  ' 

Pale  yellow. 

Yellow  white. 

Yellowiih. 

White. 

White. 

Bright  white. 

Luoid  grey. 

Very  white. 

Golden  yellow. 

OreeniBh  white. 

Yellowiih. 

White. 

White. 

Pale  white. 

Pole  white. 

White. 

White. 

Bluish. 

White. 

Whit«. 

Bluish. 

White. 

White. 


V.  Binary  Start,  Olasi  2. — Equal  Magniiude*  and  Similar  Colourt 

(Tellou). 

The  following  list  contains  those  binary  stare  in  whick  boi'^  cnnr 

■  TbeM  eoltyan  are  h  gifon  bj  DkKet, 
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pooents  are  yellow  and  of  neat'Iy  er|QaI  magnitades.  If  both  com- 
ponenU  shall  be  found  to  have  ideutical  ttpectrn,  thus  placiug  them  in 
the  fianie  group,  a  poiat  which  tlieir  colour  leaves  inde terminal, 
their  "life  curves"  will  be  coincident.  If  one  is  found  to  belong 
to  Group  III,  however,  and  the  other  to  Gmup  V,  tht-y  can  still  be 
represented  by  two  curves  beginning  at  the  same  point,  but  with  the 
ascending  side  of  one  intersecting  the  descending  side  of  the  other 
ns  in  fig.  22.  The  places  occupied  by  the  atu.ra  are  indicat-ed  by  dota  j 
the  poi'tions  of  the  curves  to  the  left  of  the  dots  represent  the  stages 
already  passed  thi-ongh,  those  to  the  right  the  stages  still  to  be  gone 
through.     This  also  applies  to  the  diagrams  which  follow.     In  ^e 


Fro.  22. — The  li^bc  curvM  of  thf  two  oompunenti  of  a  hinnrr  »t»r,  in  wliich  both 
coroponents  ire  jellow,  and  of  equal  or  oearl;  equal  nutgnitudM. 

former  case  the  manaes  of  the  two  components  would  evidently  be 
equal,  or  nearly  so,  while  in  the  latter  case,  one  would  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  other.  Hence,  in  all  cases  where  the  oomponents  are 
yellow  and  of  nearly  equal  magnitudes,  we  are  juatiBed  in  regarding 
them  as  having  possibly  condensed  from  the  same  nebolosity. 


Table  II.— Binary  Stars,  Class  2. 


Miieni- 

7 

7 

7V 

It 

H 

« 

7i 

fi 

b 

H 

1 

7 

6 

tf 

316 B.  Cephei  .... 

318  B.  Cepbei 

SS  Androinedm, . ,, 
149  P.  Ill  Fujjpii . 

;  Cujieri 

9  P.  XI  Leonia.... 
1616  i:  Dramni.. . . 
42  Corns  fiHrenicLi 

a  Centauri 

BI  Cjgni 

211  B.  Pei^i 

37  B.  Aiid.roni«d«  . 


yellow 

Yellow 

Bright  onmge. 
Topsx  tintt'ii . , 

Vellow 

Faint  yellow . . 
Yellawirb  . ,, .. 
Pole  jellow.. . 

YbUo- 

Yellow 

Telloi.i.h  .... 
Yellowiiib  . . . 


Deeper  jeUow. 
Yellowiih  white. 
Yellow. 
Topiu  tinted. 
Orange  tint. 
Fainl  jeUow. 
Aahj  yellow. 
Vale  jellow. 
Yellow. 
Yelloi 


Yelbi. 


ah. 


Yellowish. 
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VI.  Binary  Start,  Class  3. — Eqttal  or  Nearly  Equal  Magn'Uwlen,  one 
Star  being  Blue. 
There  is  a  conaiderable  namber  of  binary  stars  in  which  the  raagni- 
tndee  of  the  components  do  not  differ  rerj  mnch,  bnt  where  one  star 
is  blae.  If  we  take  thexe  blue  atara  as  belonging  to  Gronp  1 
we  shall  have  an  average  case  represented  by  Hg.  23,  both  carves 
starting  at  the  same  point.  From  this  point  of  view  the  companion 
whtch  has  the  smaller  magnitnde  has  the  greater  mass,  and  the 
system  is  yonng. 


FlS.  23. — Light  ODrras  of  tbe  componenti  of  >  bioary  itkr  of  Claw  8,  in  which  both 
oomponnita  lUTe  equal  or  oemrl;  oqual  nutgnitodM,  one  heing  bloe. 

If  these  curves  are  a  fair  represeataticn  of  biiiaiy  stars  of  this 
class,  it  is  clear  that  we  oaght  to  find  tbe  primaries  in  ereiy  case, 
white  with  a  tendency  to  yellow.  This  is  a  severe  test,  bat  yet  on 
referring  to  the  following  table,  which  is  a  list  of  sach  binaiy  stare, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  a  single  case  in  which  the  prinuoy 
is  not  white  or  yellow  ; — 

Tablo  III.— Binary  Stars,  Oass  3. 
|s-^f'|  S«n..  «X;  Cobu™. 


I.  C)u>io|i«i» 7  8 

49Pi»oiuin 7  1(H 

61  Piccium 6i  9 

2S1  Fiwium \  H  9 

EPiscium a  S 

10  Arietia \  «i  8t 

33  Arietis 6^  8i 

'OSEridanl i  6i  9 

ULjncis \  bi  ? 

38  Oemitiorum ;  6|  8 

SPuppi* 71  9 

-Leoni- 6i  71 

MLeonn 1  41  7 

.L™nU    I  4  7i 


Yellowish  wlflte 

White 

Pearl  white , . 
Pale  onnge . . . 

WUte 

YeUow , 

Pale  topu .... 

Yellow 

Oolden  jpIIow 
Light  jcllow. 
Pale  jeltow.. 
PalejclloH.. 

White 

PalsTollow.... 


Palegrej. 

Lightb7ufl. 
Plum  ralatir. 
Purple. 
Puiple. 
Light  blue. 
Green  ish. 
Qrej. 
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Table  ITI — conlinved. 


■  Smyth'- 
[     Ho.      I 


■  1101 
I  113i 
1!19 
1220 
I  1441 
!  14PS 
I    1B22 


:  25  Canum  TeoBticoram 

l7B5XBootu 

TOP.XlVLibm 

I  t  BooUs   

'  a  I'oronn  BDraftlia 

X  Op]iiuclu 

I  167B.Uerculu 

,  TOOphiuohi 

"417  J3.  Hercnlu 

'  4  AquHU 

ifCjgid 

I  41  Aquarii 

I  y  AauMii 

jSa^^i 

■  lOT  Aqoarii 


„ 

H 

w. 

e* 

6t 

7 

7t 

H 

8* 

10* 

10 

71 

White 

Whita 

PBleyelloipr.... 

Orange 

Cream  J  white  . . 
Yellow  white... 

YallowLih 

Pale  tonu 

Yellow 

I'ale  rellow..,, 

Whit« 

Topac  yellow  , . 
Lucid  jellow. . , 
Oreenuh  Unye . 

Tellowiih 

Bright  white... 


Bluub. 


Purpte. 

Smalt  blue. 

Ijmalt  blue. 

Bluiab. 

Violet. 

Bluiih. 

Purple. 

Blue. 

CeraUui  blue. 

Seagram. 

Polple. 

Blue. 

Blue. 


VII.  Binary  StarM,  Ctat*  4. — Vert/  Unequal  Magnitude*,  the  tmatter 
Star  beiny  Blue. 

The  neit  claaa  to  be  considered  is  that  in  which  the  companion  is 
of  relatively  small  magnitade,  and  is  blue,  gretii,  or  grey,  the  primary 
usually  being  whito  or  yellow. 

A  binary  star  of  this  class  can  be  eqnnlly  well  explained  by  starting 
the  two  curves  at  the  same  point,  or  starting  one  later  than  the  other. 
In  the  former  case  we  shoald  have  ta  regard  the  one  with  the  smaller 
magnitude  as  having  the  greater  mass,  and  the  two  curves  woald  be 
as  in  fig.  24,  a.  If  we  take  the  one  with  the  smaller  magnitude  as 
having  the  smaller  mass  ne  shall  have  the  curves  as  in  fig.  '24,  b. 


—  Liglit  cunea  of  the  romponents  of  a  binarv  star  of  Claiu  4.  a  repreeente 
the  ca«e  od  the  asaumption  that  both  compoiienta  condensed  from  a  double 
nebula,  wliilit  b  repreients  the  caae  on  the  oasuniptiou  that  the  companion  it  a 
oometsr;  addition. 


It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  tell 
whether  the  oompoDents  of  a  binary  star  of  this  claaa  have  both  cou- 
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deoHed  fi-om  the  game  nebaloBitj'  or  not ;  bat  since  the  components  of 
the  majority  of  binary  stars  appear  so  far  to  bare  had  in  all  pro- 
bability a  common  origin,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  rather 
reficard  thene  ne  hfk'v'ing  had  a  different  one.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
them  taken  from  Smyth's  '  Celestial  Cycle ' : — 


Tnhle  IV.— Binary  Stars,  CIha 


B  AndromediB. 

7P"g"' 

I  Ceti 

42PuRium 

II  Andniinedec 

■to  Casaiuppue   . .  ■ 

t  Trunguli 

i  Orionii 

E>9  AurigB 

I  Oeminoriim ... . 
67  P.  Vlll  Cuncri 

i  Cancri 

.Hjd™ 

I  Vnm  Majorii  ... 
ff'  Vnm  Ha  juris  . , 

1  Boolu 

^Cjgni 

'Peg"! 

fPeg"' 

-Cephei 


11 

White 

II 

WhiW 

u 

Bright  yellov . . 

Topai  Telbw. . , 

II 

YeCow 

1,^ 

Bright  jtillow.. 

II 

Pale  jeUovr.... 

9 

P&le  wliite 

1M 

Pe&rl  wliite.... 

la 

»* 

PllBJI-Uo-.... 

U 

Topaz  jeltaw  ,, 

10 

Sapphire  blua.. 

» 

PalB  yellow.... 

IS 

Palejdlow,... 

10 

PurpIUh. 
Pale  blue. 
Deep  bltie. 
EiDfrald  green, 
Duikj  gruT. 
Pale  blue. 
Du»kj. 

Palo  TJolBt. 

Urid. 

VioXt. 
Blue. 
Purple. 

Bapphire  blue. 

Bmut  blue. 
Sen  green. 
Purple. 
Blue. 
Purple. 


VIII.  Binary  Start,  Ctatt  5. — Unequal  Mofnitudet,  the  fainter  Star 
being  Red. 

There  are  a  few  binary  stare  in  which  the  companion  is  red.  The 
red  component  has  probably  a  smaller  mass  than  the  primary,  and  is 
coneeqnently,  further  advanced  along  tlie  temperatare  curve.    Fig.  25 


Fia.  S6. — Light  earrn  of  the  oomponenU  of  s  binki?  atar  of  CUh  B,  in  whtBb.U« 
compuiioii  u  red  and  nlstndj  noalL 
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represenU  sn  average  case  of  such  a  binary  atai- ;  both  caiYes  Btartin^ 
at  the  rame  point.  Tn  this  case,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  companion 
has  almost  ran  tbrongh  all  its  atnges,  whilst  the  primary  has  still 
several  stt^es  to  pass  through.  This  maj  be  regarded  as  a  more 
ndranced  stage  of  binary  stars  of  Claas  2. 

We  have  here  again  a  severe  test,  for  if  these  cnrres  represent 
anything  like  the  tmth,  the  primaries  oaght  in  every  case  to  be 
^rreenish  white,  white  or  yellow.  On  referring  to  the  list  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  condition  ia  satisfied  in  every  case.  To  make  qoite 
sare  that  S  Hercnlia  belonged  to  this  class  of  binaries,  a  special 
examination  of  its  spectmm  was  made  at  Kensington.  This  showed 
it  to  be  almost  as  far  advanced  along  the  temperature  curve  as  8irias. 

Only  a  small  number  of  such  binaries  has  been  recorded.  They 
ai-e  as  follow  ;— 

Table  V.— Binary  Stars,  Class  5. 


q  OatdopeiB  . , , , 

t  Herculis 

287  P.  XVlil  liraconii 


YeUoTT 

OrMtnidh  white. 

Yellow,, 

While 

Whits 


IX.  OuManditi-j  Cases. 
Out  of  all  the  binary  stars  of  which  there  is  any  i-ecord  in  Smyth's 
'  Celestial  Cycle,'  there  are  only  eight  which  cannot  he  included  in  any 
fif  tlie  five  clasRes  which  have  boon  dealt  with.  Five  of  these  ai-e 
totrtlly  indeterminate  on  aceount  of  the  ubaeiice  of  a  statement  of  the 
colours  ;   they  iifc  as  follow  : — 


"X""'' 

..„„. 

Mopii- 
tudc9. 

ColoUIB. 

23 

873 

ior.a 

1303 

AC«sio    ite 

6 

31 
5 
6 

G 

6 

Colours 
Ye!lo«i6li  white 

I'slcTollow.... 

FliiBh«l«!ii(c.. 

not  .Uled 

.  Cani.  Efinon. 

35  Corns  iten-nifin 

y  Corona;  Bomilis 

T  Coronffi  AuBtralis 

TndiMinrt. 

e  remaining  three  ai-c  as  follow  : — 

0    I  X  Qeminorum I  4^  I  11  ;  Brilliant  «hite  .  i  VoltoviBh. 

5      y  Lroiiis 2    I    4  .  Hrifilit  orange  . .    Qrreniah  vol 

4     kHeroiilis 3     j     6  ■  Yellowish  wliit*:  Orange,    ' 
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In  the  first  of  these,  \  G^minomm,  the  companion  has  probably 
been  added  since  the  primary  condensed,  for  we  cannot  place  the  two 
components  on  carves  which  begin  at  the  same  point. 

With  regard  to  7  Leonis,  there  is  a  difficulty  as  to  what  spectmm 
should  be  associated  with  the  greenish-yellow  component,  so  for  the 
present  it  cannot  be  stated  whether  both  have  condensed  from  the 
same  nebulosity  or  not. 

We  cannot  include  ^  Herculis  in  Glass  2,  because  the  difference 
between  the  magnitudes  of  the  two  components  is  too  great,  but  we 
can  represent  the  case  by  starting  the  companion  curve  a  little  later 
than  the  primary  curve.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  we  have 
here  to  deal  with  an  added  companion. 


X.  Conclusion. 

From  the  foregoing  lists  and  discussions  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  components  of  a  binary  can  be  shown  with  much 
probability  to  have  had  their  origin  in  double  nebulsB.  There  are 
exceedingly  few  cases  in  which  it  seems  at  all  likely  that  the  com- 
panion is  an  addition  of  a  cometary  nature,  and  it  is  possible  that 
even  these  few  exceptions  may  be  due  to  errors  of  observation. 

This,  then,  strengthens  the  view  that  in  the  case  of  regular  variable 
stars  of  Group  II  we  are  in  presence  of  the  formation  of  a  double  star, 
at  an  early  period  in  its  history  when  the  two  swarms  are  at  times, 
so  to  speak,  in  contact.  When  the  variability  is  not  regular  we  are 
in  presence  of  the  formation  of  a  multiple  system. 

I  cannot  omit  to  point  out  how  very  admirable  the  colour  observa- 
tions must  have  been  to  stand  the  strain  to  which  the  foregoing 
generalisation  has  subjected  them,  and  that  if  equal  skill  be  now 
applied  to  observation  of  the  spectra  of  these  bodies,  a  considerable 
advance  in  our  knowledge  may  be  looked  for. 


In  the  discussion  included  in  this  paper,  I  have  been  aided  by 
Messrs.  Fowler,  Gregory,  Baxandall,  Porter,  and  Coppen.  Mr. 
Fowler  made  the  observations  of  the  spectrum  of  the  large  air 
vacuum  tube,  and  of  the  spectra  of  manganese  nodules  and  iron 
spherules.  He  also  classified  the  binary  stars,  Mr.  Coppen  assisting 
him  in  preparing  the  tables. 

Mr.  Gregory  has  been  responsible  for  preparing  the  various  tables 
in  connexion  with  comets  and  aurorsB. 

Messrs.  Baxandall  and  Porter  have  prepared  most  of  the  maps 
and  drawings,  for  the  careful  reproduction  of  which  I  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Ceilings. 

I  wish,  as  before,  to  tender  my  thanks  to  tYiexsv  tot  VSac^  ToAjft.^^^^ 


an^H^ 


Presents.  [-Il 

seal  and  the  intelligence  with  which  their  part  of  the  work  has  been 
performed.  I  must  also  Bpecially  thnnt  Mr.  Fowler  for  his  collabora- 
tion io  the  preparation  of  tho  paper  itself,  and  for  auparvising  in  part 
the  work  of  the  other  assistants. 

In  connexion  with  the  diagrams,  I  have  to  thank  Sergeant  Kearney, 
K.E.,  for  reducing  the  working  drawings,  and  also  for  preparing  the 
lantern  iilides  exhibited  daring  the  i-eading  of  this  paper. 


Preeenfa,  January  10,  1S89. 
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January  17,  1889. 

Professor  G.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered 
for  them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

L  **  A  Method  of  detecting  dissolved  Chemical  Compounds  and 
their  Combining  Proportions."  By  G.  GORE,  F.R.S.  Re- 
ceived November  14,  1888. 

(Abstract.) 

The  method  described  and  illustrated  by  examples  in  this  research 
is  an  application  of  the  **  voltaic  balance  "  to  the  measurement  of  the 
amount  of  voltaic  energy  of  electrolytes  (see  *  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,*  vol.  44, 
pp.  151  and  294),  and  is  based  upon  the  general  truth  that  *'  when 
substances  chemically  combine  tbey  lose  some  of  their  power  of 
exciting  a  voltaic  couple,"  and  the  amount  of  this  power  can  be 
measured  by  means  of  the  "voltaic  balance."     (Sketch.) 

The  method  is  briefly  as  follows :  Oppose  and  balance  the  current 
from  a  small  voltaic  couple  of  unamalgamated  zinc  and  platinum  in 
a  known  quantity  of  distilled  water  in  a  small  glass  vessel  throogh  a 
sufficiently  sensitive  galvanometer,  by  that  from  a  perfectly  similar 
couple,  and  take  care  by  occasionally  heating  the  platinum  to  redness, 
to  avoid  error  caused  by  absorption  of  hydrogen. 

Dissolve  in  separate,  equal,  and  known  quantities  of  distilled  water 
a  series  of  several  mixtures  of  the  two  constituents  A  and  B  of  the 
supposed  compound,  in  the  proportions  of  their  atomic  or  molecular 
weights,  and  multiples  of  them,  some  having  an  excess  of  A,  and 
others  of  B.  For  instance,  if  both  are  monads  mix  them  in  the 
several  proportions  represented  by  the  formulsB  6A+4B,  4A+4B, 
and  4A+5B;  but  if  A  is  a  monad  and  B  a  dyad,  then  use  the 
proportions  indicated  by  3A+2B,  4A+2B,  and  5A+2B. 

Add  sufficiently  minute  quantities  in  succession  of  one  of  these 
solutions  to  the  water  of  one  of  the  voltaic  couples  until  the  needles 
of  the  galvanometer  visibly  commence  to  move,  and  note  the  amount 
added.  Recharge  the  vessel  with  distilled  water,  clean  the  metals, 
and  repeat  the  experiment  with  another  of  the  solutions ;  and  so  on 
until  all  the  solutions  have  been  tried,  and  the  mixtare  \i«&  Vs^^Rst^ 
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found  of  which  the  lai^est  proportion  is  required  to  move  the  needier 
that  is  the  one  which  has  tiie  smallest  proportion  of  voltaic  energy, 
and  which  has  its  constitnents  chemicallj  united  in  definite  proportion 
bj  weight  without  an  excess  of  either  ingredient  in  a  cheudcallj  free 
state. 

The  following  is  au  example.  The  combining  proportion  is  the 
one  which  gives  the  smallest  amount  of  voltaic  energy^  and  its 
formula  is  indicated  bj  a  star  (*). 

KaSO^+KNOg. 

Arenga. 
Between  1  part  in  Temp.  1  part  in 

KNOt 10,888  and  11,850  parts  of  water  at  2(f  C 10,841 

K^O4-fl00KNOt..        188    „         182  „  „         ....        172 

2E^04-f6KNQ|....         66   „  60  „  18       ....         67 

2KiS04-f4KNO|*...         60   „  64  „  „         ...  62 

2E:^04  +  SENOg . . . .  68   „  64  „  „         ....  61 

IOOE33O4  +  ENOg 870   „        976  „  20       ....       9aS2 

EsS04 2,182    „      2,896     '         „  12        ....     2,274 

The  compound  is  represented  bj  the  molecular  formula — 

By  means  of  a  number  of  suitable  examples  of  this  kind,  the 
author  shows  that  the  dissolved  substances  unite  together  in  the 
definite  proportions  by  weight  of  their  ordinary  chemical  equivalents. 
The  resalts  of  several  experiments  indicate  the  existence  of  multiple 
combining  proportion  in  a  feeble  degree. 

Evidence  is  given  of  the  existence  in  solution  of  compounds 
represented  by  the  formula)  KCl,Cl,  — KBr,Br,  and  KI,I,  and  these 
results  are  confirmed  by  means  of  comparative  colour  measurements. 

The  question  of  the  limit  of  complexity  of  chemical  combination  of 
substances  whilst  in  solution  together  in  water  is  experimentally 
investigated,  and  although  a  definite  compound  was  formed  having 
the  formula  K3S04a6KN03,4AmCl,2NaCl,8KCl,32LiCl,  the  limit  of 
possible  complexity  did  not  appear  to  be  nearly  reached. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question,  does  every  electrolytic  sub- 
stance when  dissolved  in  water  unite  in  definite  proportions  by  weight 
with  every  other  such  dissolved  substance  ?  The  author  states  that 
he  has  examined  by  the  foregoing  method  more  than  180  different 
mixtures  of  such  bodies,  but  has  not  fonnd  one  in  which  definite 
chemical  union  is  not  more  or  less  clearly  indicated  by  a  minimum 
amount  of  voltaic  energy,  coinciding  with  the  proportions  of  the 
ordinary  chemical  equivalents  of  the  substances.  The  mixtures  he 
examined  included  all  classes  of  these  substances,  viz.,  of  elements 
with  elements ;  elements  with  monobasic,  bibasic,  and  tribasic  acids ; 
acids  of  all  these  classes  with  each  other ;  elements  with  monobasic^ 
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bibasic,  tribasic,  and  tetrabasic  salts ;  monobasic,  bibasic,  and  tribasic 
acids  with  all  these  classes  of  salts,  and  all  these  salts  with  each 
other  in  similar  great  variety.  And  he  concludes  that  the  relation  of 
voltaic  energy  to  chemical  combining  proportion,  as  already  stated,  is 
a  genei*al  one,  and  that  every  electrolytic  substance  when  dissolved  in 
water  unites  chemically  in  definite  proportions  hy  weight  with  every  other 
such  dissolved  hody^  provided  no  separation  of  substance  occurs.  And 
that  they  unite  to  form  compounds  of  apparently  unlimited  com- 
plexity. 

The  method  may  be  employed  to  ascertain  the  degrees  of  valency 
of  substances,  the  basicity  of  acids,  &c.  It  may  also  be  used  to  tost 
the  purity  of  soluble  bodies,  and  (as  previously  stated)  to  examine 
the  internal  constitution  of  electrolytes;  and  the  author  is  now 
using  it  for  the  two  latter  purposes.  It  is  capable  of  extensive 
application ;  by  it  the  state  of  union,  whether  chemical  or  of  mere 
mechanical  mix  tare  (possibly  also  the  relative  strength  of  chemical 
union)  of  nearly  every  electrolytic  substance  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  A;c.,  with  every  other  such  substance  can  be  detected,  pro- 
vided the  substances  do  not  precipitate  each  other,  or  corrode  the 
platinum,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  indicate  a  very  large  number  of 
mixtures  which  might  be  so  examined,  and  thus  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  many  definite  compounds,  probably  thousands,  which  exist  only 
whilst  in  solation,  and  are  decomposed  on  evaporating  or  crystallising 
the  solation ;  he  has  already  found  more  than  150.  The  author  has 
also  employed  it  for  ascertainiug  the  distribution  of  acids  and  bases 
when  together  in  solution,  and  for  measuring  the  rate  of  chemical 
change  proceeding  in  aqueous  solutions,  and  generally  for  investi- 
gating the  chemical  constitution  of  isomeric  mixtures,  or  those 
having  the  same  ultimate  chemical  composition.  All  these  results 
have  arisen  from  investigating  the  electromotive  forces  of  simple 
voltaic  conples. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  the  method  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  internal  constitution  of  electrolytes,  inclading  that  of 
isomeric  mixtures,  two  instanced  are  given  in  which  two  mixtures, 
possessing  the  same  ultimate  chemical  composition,  exert  very  different 
amounts  of  voltaic  energy. 

In  an  additional  note,  dated  December  27th,  1888,  the  author 
shows  that  although,  according  to  J.  Thomsen's  determinations,  an 
aqueoas  solation  of  a  molecular  weight  proportion  of  MgSO^.  and 
one  of  KgSO^,  neither  evolve  nor  absorb  heat  on  admixture  with  each 
other,  distinct  evidence  of  their  chemical  union  whilst  in  solation  is 
afforded  by  measurements  made  with  the  "voltaic  balance;"  this 
difference  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  different  degrees  of 
sensitiveness  of  the  two  methods. 
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II.  "Relative  Amounts  of  Voltaic  Euergy  of  Electrolytea." 

By  0.  GuRE,  F.R.S.     Received  November  24,  1888. 

fAbstraofc,) 

In  tTiifi  peBeal^;!l  the  author  has  determined  by  meaiiB  of  (he 
"  voltaic  balance  "  the  I'elotive  amounts  of  voltaic  energy  of  upwards 
of  100  aqueous  BOlutioDS  of  elementary  substances,  acids,  salts,  bases, 
ot'gunic  substance'],  &c.,  exerted  by  them  upon  a  simple  voltaic  couple 
at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature. 

The  method  of  moaanriug  the  nmount  of  enei^y  of  a  substance 
was  as  follows  :  Take  two  small  plass  cups  containing  known  volumes 
of  distilled  water.  Form  two  voltaic  cells  of  them  by  means  of  strips 
or  stout  wires  of  unamalgamnted  zinc  cut  from  the  siime  piece,  and 
two  email  sheets  of  platinum,  also  cut  from  the  same  pieco.  Connect 
them  together  in  series  to  a  snEBciently  sensitive  galvanometer  (say, 
one  of  from  100  to  lOOO  ohms  resiatance),  so  that  the  currents  from 
the  two  cells  oppose  each  other,  and  produce  no  visible  deflection  of 
tho  needles.  This  arrangomont  constitntes  a  "voltaic  balance,"  and 
is  extremely  sensitive  to  change  of  ehemical  composition  of  the  liquid 
in  one  of  the  vessels.  Make  an  aqueous  solution  of  known  strength 
of  the  siib^tniicc.  mid  »<1,I  it  in  si.lficienlly  sm.ill  tiuiiiititioR  nt  n.  time 
to  the  water  in  one  of  the  cups  aatil  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
visibly  commences  to  move,  and  note  the  proportion  of  the  sabstaiice 
and  of  water  then  contained  in  that  veesel. 

An  the  amount  of  energy  required  to  move  the  needle  ia  the  same 
in  all  cases,  the  difFereat  numbers  thus  obtained  with  different  Bab- 
stances  represent  the  relative  amounts  of  voltaic  energy  of  those 
Bobstances.  And  as  each  substance  or  mixtnre  of  substances  gives 
a  different  number,  it  is  possible  by  this  method  to  detect  substances, 
to  ascertain  the  degrees  of  strength  or  concentration  of  liquids,  tu 
ascertain  whether  a  substance  contains  a  Bolnble  impurity,  Ac.  The 
method  also  is  in  many  cases  an  extremely  sensitive  one. 

The  names  or  formnlsa  of  the  substances,  together  with  their 
asuounta  of  energy,  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  table  as  a  volta. 
tension  series  of  electrolytea,  commencing  with  chlorine,  which  gives 
n  pins  number  of  4-1,282,000,000,  and  ending  with  caastic  potash, 
which  gives  a  minus  one  of  ~  270,985,  and  a  certain  mixture  of  salts 
■which  gives  —959,817. 
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III.  "The  Resistance  of  Electrolytes  to  the  Passage  of  very 
rapidly  altematiDg  Currents,  with  some  Investigations  on 
the  Times  of  Vibration  of  Electrical  Systems."  By  J.  J. 
Thomson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Cavendish  Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Physics,  Cambridge.    Received  January  9,  1889. 

The  electromagnetic  effect  of  the  currents  induced  in  a  conducting 
plate  by  alternations  in  a  primary  electromagnetic  system  in  its 
neighbourhood,  is,  at  a  point  on  the  side  of  the  plate  opposite  to  the 
primary  system,  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  electromagnetic 
effect  of  the  primary.  Such  a  plate,  therefore,  tends  to  shield  off 
from  a  secondary  systsm  the  induction  due  to  the  primary,  the 
diminution  it  produces  in  the  carrent  induced  in  the  secondary 
depending  upon  the  conductivity  and  thickness  of  the  plate  and  the 
rate  of  reversal  of  the  primary  current.  If  the  rate  of  reversal  is 
infinitely  rapid,  a  thin  plate  of  very  badly  conducting  substance  will 
be  sufficient  to  screen  off  from  the  secondary  circuit  all  the  induction 
arising  from  the  primary,  while,  if  the  rate  is  very  slow,  a  thick  plate 
of  the  best  conducting  metal  will  hardly  be  sufficicAt  to  do  this. 
When  the  current  in  the  primary  is  reversed  a  few  hundred  times 
per  second,  a  metal  plate  of  very  moderate  thickness  will  completely 
shield  off  all  induction.  If  the  thickness  of  the  plate  exceeds  this 
limit,  the  currents  induced  in  the  layers  next  the  primary  will  shield 
off  all  electromotive  force  from  those  layers  which  are  more  remote, 
so  that  in  these  layers  no  cuiTents  will  be  formed,  the  induced 
currents  will  thus  be  confined  to  the  skin  of  the  conductor,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  skin  varying  inversely  as  the  conductivity  of  the  plate 
and  the  rate  of  reversal  of  the  current. 

In  Hughes'  induction  balance  this  screeniug  effect  of  metal  plates 
is  made  use  of  to  compare  the  resistances  of  two  metals,  but  with  that 
apparatus  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  the  alternations  sufficiently 
rapid  to  produce  appreciable  effects  with  substances  which  conduct 
so  badly  as  electrolytes ;  we  can,  however,  by  employing  the  vibrations 
of  electrical  systems  such,  as  those  used  by  Hertz  in  his  recent  ex- 
periments on  the  rate  of  propagation  of  electrodynamic  action  get 
oscillations  sufficiently  rapid  to  make  the  shielding  effect  of  moderately 
thin  plates  of  electrolytes  quite  appreciable. 

Before  describing  the  experiments  made  on  this  point,  we  shall 
consider  the  theory  of  the  screening  effect  of  a  slab  of  a  conductor 
bounded  by  two  parallel  planes.  Let  us  suppose  that  these  planes  are 
represented  by  the  equations  a;  =  0,  a?  =  —  A ;  let  Fj,  G^,  Hj  represent 
the  components  parallel  to  the  axes  of  a;,  y,  z  respectively  of  the 
vector  potential  on  the  side  of  the  slab  on  whicVi  t\ie  ^T\x£k»iV^  ^^^^Xaiisl 
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IB  sitnated ;  F^,  Gj,  H,  their  values  in  the  conductor,  and  F3,  Gj,  H, 
tbetr  values  on  the  aide  of  the  slab  remote  from  the  priraary  system. 
Let  0  bo  the  electrostatic  potcntiiil,  and  lot  us  suppose  that  all  the 
<]ii;mtitieB  vurj-  as  ci'',  then 

dx^  dij^  di  * 

whore  v  is  a  L-onstant  which  depends  on  the  theory  of  electricity 
we  adopt.  IE  we  assume  Majcwell'a  theory,  ►  =  1,  and  as  we  shall  see 
reason  later  on  for  believing  that  r  has  always  this  valoe,  we  shall 
bent-eforth  in  this  investigation  ussume  this  vslae  for  it.  F',  G',  H' 
represent  tvansvcrBO  disturbances  propsgatod  in  a  dielectric  with  tba 
velocity  of  propagation  of  eiectrodynamic  action. 

Let  Fi  =  B,e'('"**»*«+f')+Bi'«'(-"+^*'*"-^'"'+ 

1  _ 

^  dy 

where  the  terms  of  the  type  B, «'('"+'>'+"+ J^'  represent  the  distarbance 
proceeding  from  the  primary,  and  those  of  the  type  B,V(-"+^*'+'=+'*) 
the  distnrbanoe  reflected  from  the  plate. 


G,  =  Gfi''"+6»'+n+p')+G'f-'<-'"*»»'+"+J'"+—  -Y    f'---(i). 


^2  = 


=  Cje'<"''+*»+=+i"l+C,'e'(-"'*+*<'*''+i"J  + 


1  <?0 


1^ 
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The  boundary  conditions  are  that  F,  Q,  H  are  continnonfl  as  we 
cross  from  one  mediam  to  another,  that  the  magnetic  induction  at 
right  angles  to  the  bounding  surface  dGt/dz^dHldy  is  also  con- 
tinuous, and  that  the  magnetic  force  parallel  to  the  surface,  the  com- 
ponents of  which  along  the  axes  of  y  and  z  are  respectively 


1  JdH      dF\ 
u  \  dx       dz    J  ^ 


1  f  dF    da  1 

^  \  dy       dx   } 

where  /t  is  the  magnetic  permeability,  should  also  be  continuous. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  special  case  where  the  electromotive  force 
is  everywhere  parallel  to  the  conducting  plate,  as  this  is  the  case  which 
is  most  important  for  the  interpretation  of  our  experiments.  In  this 
case,  B],  B|',  B^,  Bj',  and  B3  =s  0,  and  we  have,  since  G  is  continuous 
at  the  surface  a;  =  0, 

since  it  is  continuous  at  a;  =  —A, 

since  dQ/fidx  is  continuous,  we  have  if  ^'  is  the  magnetic  permeability 
of  the  plate, 

a(Ci— Ci')  =  --}  (Oa— Cg'), 

r 
a' 

Solving  these  equations  we  get 

C,  =  _,%^ J  l!iz]  e*.' -  ^ZZ!i  (5). 


j-tAa'^giAo' 


(7-)     «-) 
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There  will  be  eqaations  o£  exactly  aimilar  form  connecting  the  D 
coefficiente. 

Equation  (2)  may  be  written 

and  if  the  plate  is  so  thin'that  ha'  ia  amall,  thia  nay  be  written 


I 


Now  tbe  transverse  distnrbancea  satisfy  in  the  dielectric  equationa 
ot  the  form 


^ ^ ^  _  Z_F' 

da^        dy'        (ii*  i^     ' 

where  v  is  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  electrodynamic  action  ;  in 
the  plate  they  satisfy  equations  of  the  form 

where  a  is  the  specific  resiatance  of  the  substance  of  which  the  plate  is 
made. 

From  these  equations  we  see  that 

and  a-'+y>+^  =  ^*^. 

Now  if  the  primary  Bystem  is  a  circalar  coil  whose  plane  is  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  plate,  b  and  c  will  be  of  the  order  r/R,  where  R  ia 
the  radins  of  the  coil ;  hence  if  aa  in  onr  experiments  iripja  ig  large 
compared  with  ji^/S?,  we  may  pnt 

Since  p'/u*  was  small  compared  with  ft^+c*  for  the  vibrations  used, 
we  have  approximately 

and,  therefore,  a^  is  small  compared  with  a'^ ;  hence  from  eqnation  (6) 
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"    **  aa         v(6*H-c*)a 

But  Ci/Cje"'***  is  tlie  proportion  in  which  the  electromotive  force 
is  reduced  by  the  conducting  plate;  hence  we  see  that  if  this  is 
considerable  27rhpj  \/(h^'i-c^)<T  must  be  large,  and  in  this  oase  the 
reduction  is  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  the  number  of 
i*eversals  in  the  direction  of  the  current  per  second,  and  the  specific 
resistance.  The  term  6^  +  c^  will  not  change  if  the  primary  remains 
undisturbed.  Wo  see  from  the  above  investigation  that  if  with  the 
same  rate  of  reversal  two  different  plates  produce  the  same  effect 
upon  the  induced  current,  their  thicknesses  must  be  proportional  to 
their  specific  resistances,  or,  in  other  woi*ds,  the  resistance  of  slabs  of 
the  same  area  to  currents  parallel  to  their  bounding  surfaces  must  be 
the  same. 

The  above  case  is  the  one  that  is  most  generally  useful ;  there  is  no 
difficulty,  however,  in  writing  down  the  solution  of  the  most  general 
case  when  the  vector  potential  is  not  assumed  to  be  parallel  to  the 
plate. 

Using  the  same  notation  as  before  we  have 

Cj  +  Cj'  =  Cg + C  2> 

c  (Bi  +  Bi')-a(Di-Di')  =-,{c(Ba+B,')-a'(D2-D,')}, 
6(B,  +  B,')-«(Ci-Ci')  =  ^{6(B,+B,')-a'(Cs-C,')}, 
cBje-'^o-aDje-^  =  — {cCBje-'^-'+Ba'e'*^') 

-a'(C8e-«'*-C3'e««'*)}, 

aBi+&Ci+cDi  s=  0, 
-aB/  +  6Ci'+cDi'  =  0, 

aBj-hftCg+cDj  =  0, 
-a'Bg'+fcCj'+cDj,'  ss  0, 

aB,+tC3+cDj  =  0- 
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Tlie  solutions  of  these  eqantiooB  are 


iii.=/«i 


From  these  equations  we  can  at  once  find  Cj  and  D^,  and  hence  the 
screening  effect  of  the  plate ;  exaetl;  the  same  conclaBions  hold  for  this 
BA  for  the  special  case  previnnsly  considered  ;  if  the  screening  effect  of 
two  plates  ia  the  Name  their  thicliDegses  mast  be  proportional  to  their 
specific  resistanoo. 

The  rapidly  alternating  cnrrents,  which  in  the  ciperimonts  were 
screened  by  the  plates,  were  those  resulting  from  the  electrical  Tibra- 
tiona  which  are  set  np  when  the  electrical  eqnilibrinm  of  a  system  is 
disturbed.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  somewhat  detailed  in- 
vestigation of  the  periods  of  snoh  vibrations,  as  the  ordinary  exprefiflion 
for  the  time  of  vibrafion  of  a  condenser,  whose  plates  are  connected 
by  ail  induction  coil,  is  not  applicable  to  this  case,  and,  in  addition,  I 
think  tho  n-MiIt  r.r  (lifso  invcstis,r,air,ii!i  tiikoti  in  conjuTn-tion  with  some 
experiments  by  Hertz,  will  enable  ns  to  decide  the  vexed  question  as 
to  whether  the  currents  flow  like  an  incompressible  fluid,  and  to  show 
that  Maxwell's  hypothesis  on  this  point  is  correct. 

The  case  we  shall  inrestigate  is  that  of  a  straight  wire  connecting 
two  spherical  balls.  Let  ns  take  the  axis  of  the  wire  as  the  axis  of  ;, 
and  let  F,  G,  H  be  the  components  of  the  vector  potential,  0  the 
electrostatic  potential. 

Then  r=:F+-^g, 

,p  dy 


where  -^--, 

lUe      ay       at 

and  where  v  is  a  constant.  Ancording  to  Maxwell's  theory  >■  =  1, 
while  according  to  v.  Helmholts's  more  general  theory  v  =:  ka^,  where 
or  ia  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  electrostatic  potential,  and  k 
a  gaantitf  which  may  be  determined  by  the  equation 
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dF    dG    dE  _        d0 
dx     dy      dz  ""         dt 

On  this  theory  v  is  also  equal  to  1  -h  -, —  wh^re  e  is  a  quantity  such 

that  the  effect  of  the  polarisation  produced  in  a  parallelipipedal 
element  of  dielectric  by  an  electromotive  force  X  may  be  represented 
by  distributions  of  electricity  of  surface  densities  plus  and  minus  e 
over  the  faces  of  the  parallelipipedon  at  right  angles  to  X. 

Let  all  the  variable  quantities  be  proportional  to  e'("**+i^).     Then 
in  the  conductor  since 

d^'^  dy^'^  dz^   "    c      dt' 

where  fi  is  the  magnetic  permeability  and  <t  the  specific  resistance  of 
the  conductor,  we  have 

d^B!     d'W 


-w-h'^'^y = »■ 


d^   •    dy^ 

or,  since  the  axis  of  the  wire  is  an  axis  of  symmetry,  if  r  be  the 
distance  of  a  point  in  the  wire  from  this  axis 

and  if  ««  =  mH^2. 

a 

the  solution  of  the  equation  is 

H'  =  AJo(mr)e*('«+i>«), 

where  Jo(«)  represents  the  Bessel's  function  of  zero  order  which  is 
finite  when  a;  =  0. 

In  the  dielectric  surrounding  the  wire  H'  satisfies  the  differential 
equation 

^'    d2H;    d?YV  _  1  dm' 
dx^  "^  dy^  "^  d»3  -  ^8   ^^a  ' 

where  v  is  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  electrodynamic  action 
through  the  dielectric.  Transforming  this  as  before,  this  may  be 
written 

rPH'    IdH' 

1^  +r  ^    "^  -  "• 

where  «*  =  wi*—- ^  . 
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The  solution  of  this  is 

H'  =  BroO«r)e'<'«+P'\ 

where  !(,(«)  is  the  Beeset's  function  of  eero  order  which  vanisliea 
wheu  X  is  inBnite.  We  may  by  symmetry,  Btnce  there  is  no  catTcnt 
in  u  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  wire,  put — 

,  dF'     dG'  ,  dW        „ 

where  sicce  - — \ — ; — K— r—  =.  0  , 

dx      dy       at 

and  F,  G',  H'  all  satisfy  differential  eqaationa  of  the  eame  form  we 
have  in  the  wire 

and  in  the  dieleetric 

X  -  -5BI.(,.r). 

Again  if  b<  and  «'  are  the  rslocitiee  of  propagation  of  the  clectro- 
Bbitic,  potentinl  in  the  wire  and  dielectric  respectively,  we  Imve  in  the 


<t>  =  cj.Or), 

where                                   g»  =  »i«-£-Jj 

and  in  the  dielectrio              0  =  Bl^i'q'r), 

where                                      ip  =  m*— ^. 

Since  0  is  continnons  as  we  cross  from  the  wi 
have  if  a  be  the  mdina  of  the  wire 

.re  to  the  dielectric,  we 

CJo(«io)  =  Bl^(.q'a)  . 

(8), 

and  ainoe  H  is  coatinaons,  we  have 

A«.»«)-BM"«)  =  '^  ..«CJ,(.j.) (9), 

where  v  and  v  are  the  values  of  y  in  the  wire  and  dielectrio  respec- 
tively.    Since  F  and  Q  are  coutinaons,  we  have 
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or 

m  {  ^Jo'('na)  -^  V("«»)  }  =  ^  {"'s'DIo'C'S'a)— 'jCJo'C'S*)}  •  •  (W). 

Since  the  ma^etic  force  parallel  to  tbe  surface  of  the  wire  is 
continnoaSy 

If  d    dx  dR\ 

^\dz  dr  dr  I 

is  continuons,  and  therefore 

— 3  •  <m .  mAjQ'(«na)  —  itiAJq  (ma)  =:--^imiK  BlQ'(i«ca) — ««  BIq' ('««)> 

or  AJo'0»a/^^^^=^  =  BVO«»)^^^ (11). 

fin  K 

From  eqaations  (9)  and  (11)  yre  get 

A(j„(«a)-J„(.«a)g^^^^^^jj^-P-^-)  =  —mCJoOja)  ..  (12). 
and  from  (10)  and  (11)  we  get 

"•■(-)?  {'-^^}  "K-'^w^^  «*■>-'"»""■') 

(IS). 
Hence,  eliminating  A  and  G  from  these  equations,  we  get 

,  ,_  X     f^  (mg-n«)  1 

n  Jo(»na)      Vi/ta)    (mg-n«)   ic  ^    ^'^      '^^^l^  M^«~icg)  /    ^ 

mJo'(«na)     V('««)  A^C^*-*^)  w*          ,/  Jp'Og'a)  JpX'ga) 

loOq'a)  ^Jo(«5«) 

In  the  cases  dealt  with  in  these  experiments  the  rate  of  yibration 
was  so  rapid  that  na  was  very  large.  In  this  case  jQ^ina)  =  <Jo(cna). 
If  Maxwell's  theory  is  true,  the  right  hand  side  vanishes,  since 
v'  =  V,  and  we  have 

m  __  1^(1x0)    4irtpv^  K 
m  ""  Iq '('«»)     ^P^     riC 

.J2^^==-2!L  (15). 

The  right  hand  side  of  this  equation  is  very  small,  so  k  must  be 
very  small.    In  this  case 

Io(<«a)  =  log  7ira  approximately^ 
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where  log-/  =  0-577— log  2, 

eo  that  equation  (14)  becomeB 

lira  log  fixa  ^  ^-»i 

tUe  solution  of  whicli  (see  '  London  Math.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  17,  p.  316) 


1 


'     .o.«-{^'}' 


ami  tlieri'foro 


'"'""fi+sSi'v  ^ 


(1-.) 


Thnfi  in  this  onse,  since  the  second  term  on  the  right-hftnd  side  is  ' 
Htnall  compared  with  the  first,  the  disturbance  is  [iropagated  aloug  the 
wire  with  the  same  velocity  as  that  of  eiecti-odynamic  action  through 
the  dielectric.  The  amplitude  of  the  vibration  will  sink  to  1/e  of  its 
original  value  after  traversing  a  diatanco 


-'{ii]H-^{m 


ir,  however,  v'—v  does  not  vaniah,  and  if  we  suppose  qa  small, 
which  will  he  the  case  unless  the  velocity  of  propagation  of  the 
electrostatic  potential  is  exceedingly  small  compared  with  that  of 
electrodyuamic  action,  since  in  this  case 


^Jo(.ga)        «ilog(7-ga)' 

and  since ^ — =t-  is  very  large  compared  with  unity,  eqontion  (14) 

becomes,  remembering  that  no  is  large, 

and  unless  (»'— v)/»  be  very  small,  the  right  hand  side  in  this  equation 
is  very  large  compared  with  the  first  term  on  the  left,  and  the  equa- 
tion becomes 


a  log  vijo. 
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The  right  hand  aide  is  small  so  that  xa  will  be  small,  and  the  equation 
to  determine  it 

K^a  log  7*jca  =  —  wi'i— I^«a  log  ^iqa, 


or 


:'  log  7««a  =  -^m^^^    ,  ^^  log  ^iqa. 


icS  = 


The  solution  of  this  eqnation  is  approximately 

— wi*-i — ; — -  log  7i^a 
log  (  ^f^w^a^^Lll-L  log  7iga  I 

or  say  t^  =  — )3m* ; 

bnt  ic'  =  m^ —?-=-, 

therefore  m«(l  +)3)  =  ^  , 

tr 

and  the  Telocity  of  propagation  of  the  disturbance  through  the  wire 
is  p/m  or  t;  v^(l  +/3).  Since  the  imaginary  part  of  m  does  not  involve  a, 
and  a  only  occurs  under  the  logarithm,  the  rate  at  which  the  vibrations 
die  away  will  in  this  case  be  practically  independent  of  the  resistance 
and  size  of  the  wire.  Thus,  unless  Maxwell's  theory  is  true,  the  rate 
of  propagation  of  a  very  rapidly  alternating  disturbance  through  a 
conductor  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  electrodynamic  action  through 
the  surrounding  dielectric ;  if  /9  is  positive  it  goes  faster  through  the 
wire  than  through  the  dielectric,  while  if  /3  is  negative  it  goes  more 
slowly.  The  rate  of  propagation  through  the  wire  is  almost  though 
not  quite  independent  of  the  size  and  conductivity  of  the  wire  and  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  vibrations.  Thus,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
velocity  of  a  disturbance  through  a  conducting  wire  differed  appreci- 
ably from  the  velocity  of  electrodynamic  action,  and  that  the  rate  at 
which  the  vibrations  die  away  did  not  depend  upon  the  resistance,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  Maxwell's  assumption  is  untenable. 
Hertzes  experiments  would  seem  to  show  that  the  rate  of  propagation 
through  a  metallic  wire  is  less  than  that'  of  electrodynamic  action 
through  the  dielectric;  but  I  believe  he  has  lately  found  that  the 
former  rate  increases  rapidly  with  rapidity  of  the  vibrations,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  above  result,  if  v*  and  v  are  independent  of  p. 
No  experiments  seem  to  have  been  made  on  the  rate  at  which  the 
vibrations  die  away,  though  this  would  be  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
distinguishing  between  the  theories.    .' 
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If  we  Buppose  that  the  rato  of  propagation  of  the  electrostatic 
potential  is  exceedingly  fiinall,  q  and  (/  will  bo  very  larg«,  so  that 
unless  v'q'  =  iiq,  the  denominator  of  the  right  liand  of  (1.5)  will  be 
exceedingly  large,  so  that  the  case  is  the  same  as  when  v'  ^=  p,  and 
therefore  the  rat«  of  propagation  of  a  disturbance  through  a  wire  the 
same  aa  that  of  eleotrodynainic  action  through  air. 

We  shall  now  investigate  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  system  con- 
sisting of  a  straight  wire  connecting  two  sphei-ical  balls.  Let  as 
take  the  middle  of  the  wire  as  the  origin,  and  suppose  that  the  flow 
of  electricity  is  nymmetiT-cal  about  this  point;  at  points  equidistant 
from  the  origin  the  electrostatic  potential  will  be  cqaal  and  opposite. 

Using  the  same  notation  aa  before,  let 

0  =  Cie"" ~e-"")B-p' J a(,qr)  m  the  wire, 

=  D(e™— e-i">  )e-'"lu{iq'r)  in  the  dielectric, 
H  =  ACe™  +  e-™J^("Jo(<Hr)  +  ^  ^in  the  wire, 

=  BCe""  +  e---)e""Io(i«a)  +  p  ^  in  the  dielectric. 
If  u>  is  the  intensity  of  the  current  parallel  to  the  axis  of  s, 
—  ——j.'^ 
=  — Aip(fl™+r™')e«*Jo{«r)  — (y-l)C<ni(e""+e-"") 

The  quantity  of  eleotrioity  Q  which  has  passed  across  a,ay  section 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  is  given  by 


*      Jo 


iwrrdr, 


we  see  that 


S 
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If  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  given  by  je  =  +  {,  the  rate  at  which 
electricity  flows  across  the  end  is  given  by 

^  =  2Aa.?  cos  ml  e^i*' Jo'(ina)-(j'-l)2C  .  —  cos  mZ  e'P'Jn'Oga), 
dt  n  g 


or  by  equation  (13) 

(m 


irCae*P' cos  7?il        /   ,  Jditq'a)^  .     .         ^  ,,      .) 
1  a(m^  — ic*)  / 


—  (v— l)4f»'Ctn^  e*i^  cos  ml  Jo'iiqa)  ; 


if,  however,  «  is  the  capacity  (in  electromagnetic  measure)  of  the 
condenser  at  the  end  z^=  I 

Q  =  «C(e*«^-6-'"^)e*i>«Jo(iga)  ; 
BO  that  ^  T  ~  ff»^G(e^-'e-''^)€/'P^jQ(iqa) 

=  —  2«<rpsinmZ  Ce*^Jo(«5a). 

dO  ■ 

Equating  these  expressions  for  ^  -^  we  get 

ft         •       1 />!  «#T  /      \  4irCa€*P*  cos twZ       /  ,  ,V(V^)t  /      \ 

■"•'9  ^oO^^)  f  — 4rtr(v— 1) e*^'cQptwZ  Jg'Oga) 

J  ? 

•  n^»,    f^T,  «,;  /  1       (^^-w»)  1  _  2yyVaV(ig'a)     2irygaJoXiga) 
-^.m.  tan  mZ  1 1-  -^^^^  j  -  — V?^) JoT^a) 

9.    Jo(*5*)  ^        fi(m^—t^)  J 

7(^*^-  '^")  ""       ^^  ' 
it  is  very  large  compared  with  unity,  and  if  qa  and  qa  are  small, 


*'        Io(*3'a)       ^    Jo('3«)       log  (7*2  a) 

and  2^:^  =  _ia.,.     • 

3  Jo(*2») 

VOL.  XLV. 
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This  equfttiou  (17J 

— iriv^xm  tan  ml  =  ,- 


if  f  =  1,  that  is,  if  Majwell's  theory  is  tmo. 


I 


Soyi  v^a  is  the  electroatadc  moosare  of  the  capacity,  so  that  if  we 
denote  this  by  {a}, 


The    form    of  the   aolntion    will  depend    apon    the   magnitude    of 
l/-{a}  log (1/7!}''^)'      If  this  is  small  then  ml  will  be  small,  and  we 


■  a{.(iog(i;vs'a)' 


v'21{.)log(l/i'...a) 

since,  if  Maxwell's  theory  be  trne,  q'  =  m. 

This  resalt,  however,  is  only  trae  when  I  is  not  lai^  compared 
with  a,  in  this  case  ml  tan  ml  will  be  large,  and  m  therefore  will  be 
approximately  Jx,  ^t,  and  so  on.  Thna  in  this  case  the  ends  of  the 
wire  are  nodes  of  the  electrical  vibrations,  and  the  gravest  mode  of 
vibration  is  that  in  which  the  wave-length  is  twice  the  length  of  the 
wire;  here  the  wave-length,  and  therefore  the  rapidity  of  vibration, 
will  be  independent  of  the  capacities  of  the  condensers  at  the  ends. 

If  V  — 1  is  finite,  since  the  second  term  on  the  right  hand  aide  of 
equation  (17)  will  in  this  case  be  large  compared  with  the  first,  since 
pa^lf  is  large,  the  equation  reduces  to — 


ml: 


(«-l)mW«-  . 


r  aince  j)  =  (l+p)vt. 


"{l+P)^ 


Now  in  the  cases  we  are  considering  pir(^ja  is  very  large,  amount- 
ing to  10*  or  10'  in  the  C.G-S.  system  of  nnite,  so  that  unleas  [a.]  is 
comparable  with  1/10  of  a  microfarad  ml  will  eqaal  t/2,  the  ends  of  the 
wire  will  again  be  nodes,  and  the  wave-length  of  the  gravest  vibra- 
tion will  be  twice  the  length  of  the  wire.     Thus  in  this  case,  except 
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the  capacity  of  the  condenser  were  exceedingly  large,  much  greater 
than  that  requisite  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  preceding  case,  the 
time  of  vibration  would  be  independent  of  the  capacities  of  the  ends ; 
and  conversely,  if  we  could  prove  that  the  time  of  vibration  depends 
upon  the  capacity,  we  should  prove  that  i/  =  1.  Now  Hertz  in  his 
experiments  seems  to  have  been  able  to  bring  two  circuits  into 
resonance  by  altering  the  capacity  of  the  ends,  though  these  capa- 
cities were  exceedingly  small  compared  with  1/10  of  a  microfarad. 
This,  therefore,  is  exceedingly  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  Maxwell's  theory,  at  any  rate  for  conductors. 

[Note  added  February  15,  1889. — We  can  find  the  ratio  of  v^  to  Vg, 
the  values  of  v  for  a  dielectric  and  conductor  respectively,  by  con- 
sidering the  reflection  of  an  electromagnetic  disturbance  at  a  metallic 
surface.  Using  the  notation  of  the  beginning  of  the  paper,  let  the 
incident  waves  of  the  vector  potential  be  expressed  by 

G'  =  Be»<<«+*y+«), 

H'  =  Ce'(<"+'v+°) ; 
the  reflected  waves  by 

G/  =  B'e*(-«+*y+«'), 
H/  =  CV<-«*+**+«>. 

Then  assuming  that  ^Trfiipjff,  h^  +  c^  are  large  compared  with  ^/t;^, 
we  find — 


v/(68-|-c2) 


Thus  the  electromotive  force  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  reflector 
does  not  vanish  at  the  surface  unless  vj  =  >^.  Hertz  ('  Wied.  Ann.,' 
34,  616)  found  that  when  the  plane  of  the  secondary  cii-cuit  was 
parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface,  the  sparks  vanished  at  the  reflecting 
surface,  thus  showing  that  v^— -i^i  is  at  any  rate  small.  The  method 
founded  on  the  law  of  decay  of  the  vibrations  is  more  delicate,  as  it 
shows  whether  or  not  (*'a-*»'i)*M»  is  small  and  na  is  a  large  quantity.] 

In  the  above  work  we  have  assumed  that  qa  is  small^  but  \1  c^aXsi^ 
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large,  aa  wonid  be  case  if  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  elwtm- 
gtAtic  potential  wei'6  exceedingly  Rmall  compared  with  that  of  electrrH 
dynamic  action,  the  first  term  on  the  right  hand  side  of  eqsation  (14) 
would  be  very  large,  so  that  in  this  case  agnin  tan  ml  wonid  be  largf 
and  ml  =  ^JT  approximately,  and  the  Hftme  arguments  wonld  apply 
ae  in  the  case  when  r—l  was  finite. 

If  K  =  1  for  all  sabstances,  then  since  the  electromotire  force 
parallel  totfaeaxinof  a;  is  —dF/rfi—rf^/rfiT,  and  since  F=  F'  +  rf0/rf«.ip, 
the  jr  component  of  the  electromotive  foree  ifl  —dF'jdt.  Similarly,  the 
y  and  z  components  are  —dG'/dt,  —dK'liil.  Thus  the  electromotiTB 
force  is  propagated  with  the  velocity  of  the  trausverse  ribrfttions  (see 
'■  Report  on  Electrical  Theories," '  Brit.  Assoc.  Report.'  Aberdeen,  1885. 
p,  138),  and  since  F',  G',  H'  satisfy  the  solenoidal  conditioB,  there  is 
no  condenHation. 

Tlie  rate  of  propagation  of  a  disturbance  throngh  a  conductor  is 
only  equal  to  that  of  the  electrodynamic  aetion  througli  a  dielectric 
when  alrpa^ log pa-rlr^v^  is  small,  and  though  this  will  be  so  for  the 
rapid  vibrations  we  are  dealing  with  when  the  condnel^r  is  metallic, 
it  would  not  be  bo  if  the  conductor  were  a  dilute  elfMDtrolyte  or  n 
rarefied  gas.  In  this  case  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  disturbance 
through  the  condactor  would  not  be  the  sarae  as  that  through  tlie 
dielectric.  In  thin  case  the  action  propsgated  along  the  conductor, 
and  that  pn>j>ii^^„t(.i!  t)in.i]i,'li  llii-  dielectric,  would  when  they  met 
interfere  and  set  up  standing  vibrations,  so  that  along  the  condactor 
there  would  he  a  series  of  stationary  nodes  at  which  the  carrent 
vanished,  in  other  words,  the  current  along  the  condndor  wonld  be 
striated.  In  the  discharge  of  electricity  through  rarefied  gasee  we 
hivve  the  cnrreiit  passing  throngh  a  conductor  of  high  resistance,  and 
it  seema  possible  that  the  eiriations  which  are  observed  in  the  case 
may  be  due  to  the  interference  of  the  disturbance  propagated  throngh 
the  condncting  gas  and  that  passing  through  the  dielectric.  The 
widening  of  the  stri»  on  rarefaction,  and  on  increasing  the  diameter 
of  the  discharge  tube,  are  oonaistent  with   this  view. 

The  resistances  of  the  electrolytes  to  the  very  rapidly  alternating 
currents  were  compared  in  the  following  way  : — 


A,  B,  C  are  three  coils,  two  of  which  (B  and  C)  are  approximately 
of  the  same  dimensions,  and  are  nearly  hnt  not  qnite  closed.  Sphe- 
rical  btJla  sre  fastened  to  the  ends  of  these  coils.     The  two  balls  of 
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the  coil  C  are  supported  in  an  ebonite  frame  provided  with  an 
ebonite  screw,  by  means  of  which  the  two  balls  can  be  brought  yerj 
near  together  and  kept  so  as  long  as  is  necessary. 

The  coils  B  and  G  are  placed  on  shelves  of  glass  coated  with 
shellac.  The  shelves  are  supported  on  a  framework  with  supports  at 
different  levels,  as  in  an  ordinary  book-case,  so  as  to  enable  the  dis- 
tance between  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  B  and  C  to  be  altered 
if  necessary.  The  coil  A  is  connected  to  an  induction  coil  which, 
when  in  good  order,  will  give  sparks  5  or  6  inches  long.  The  coil  is 
worked  by  a  slow  mercury  break,  the  speed  of  which  can  be  regu- 
lated by  altering  the  inclination  of  the  arms  of  a  fan  whose  motion 
resists  that  of  the  break  :  in  the  actual  experiments  the  circuit  was 
broken  every  few  seconds.  When  the  coil  works  sparks  pass  between  the 
points  6  and  /,  electrical  vibrations  are  started  in  the  coil  B ;  in  other 
words,  there  are  alternating  currents  in  B  whose  period  is  that  of  its 
electrical  vibration,  and  given  by  equation  (18).  The  currents  in  B 
will  induce  currents  in  C,  and  these  latter  will  be  rendered  evident 
by  the  production  of  a  minute  spark  between  the  two  balls  at  its 
extremities.  These  sparks,  though  small,  are  so  bright  that  they  can 
be  readily  observed  without  darkening  the  room. 

The  production  of  sparks  in  the  secondary  circuit  is  much  afEected 
by  what  are,  apparently,  slight  alterations  in  the  conditions  of  the 
primary.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  very  much  facilitated  by  placing 
the  balls  of  a  pair  of  discharging  tongs  between  e  and  /,  and  allowing 
the  spark  to  jump  from  e  to  the  discharging  tongs,  and  then  from  the 
discharging  tongs  to  /.  This  change  did  not  seem  to  be  due  to  the 
resonance  between  the  coils  B  and  C  being  improved  by  the  presence 
of  the  tongs,  for  unless  they  were  placed  in  the  way  of  the  spark  they 
produced  no  effect ;  again,  it  was  not  altogether  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  quality  of  electricity  which  pa^aed  from  A  to  B  at  each  discharge, 
as  this  was  measured  by  placing  a  specially  insulated  galvanometer  in 
the  circuit,  and  it  was  sometimes  found  that  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity which  passed  when  the  tongs  were  not  interposed  and  when  no 
spark  was  produced  in  the  secondary  circuit,  was  greater  than  the 
amount  which  passed  when  the  tongs  were  interposed  and  when 
sparks  were  produced.  The  character  of  the  spark  which  passes 
between  A  and  B  has  also  great  influence — ^the  best  sparks  are  those 
which  are  perfectly  straight,  and  accompanied  by  a  sharp  snap ;  zig- 
zag sparks  in  the  primary  very  rarely  produce  any  sparks  in  the 
secondary. 

A  conducting  plate  placed  between  B  and  C  ought,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  diminish  the  induction  between  them,  and  therefore  the  electro- 
motive force  in  the  circuit  C,  and  since  the  diminution  in  the  induction 
increases  with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  current  in  the  primary  is 
reversed,  it  ought  in  this  case  to  be  very  marked.  T\u&^sT%AioTiXL^\A\^ 
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the  CHse ;  thin  sheet  metal  And  tin-foiJ  whon  plnced  between  the  coils 
were  found  io  eoiupletely  sto\i  the  sparks  in  C.  I  then  coated  a  plate 
of  glnSH,  nliich  of  itself  had  no  effect  opnn  tbe  Bparka,  with  a  film  of 
Uutch  melal  about  y^'^^  of  a  centimetre  in  thickness,  and  found 
that,  it  complete ly  stopped  tlie  sparks,  and  I  iinve  not  been  able  to  get 
a  film  of  metal  thin  enough  to  allow  sufGcient  indaotion  to  pass 
through  to  produce  sparks  in  the  seoondary. 

This  is  in  accordance  nitli  tbe  results  of  our  inrestigntion  on  the 
Bcreenina'  effect  of  conducting  plates,  for  we  saw  by  equation  (7)  tfatU 
when  a  t^creen  of  thickness  h  was  interposed  the  eleutiiimotive  forc« 
ia  only 

iAp      ' 

when  «  is  the  condQctirity  of  the  melal. 

Since  the  electromotive  force  in  the  plane  of  the  screen,  which  is 
taken  as  the  plane  of  yz,  is  of  the  form  ^^ 


v^(6'+c^)  willbeof  the  order  27r/R  where  Ria  the  mdinB  of  the  primarj' 
coil;  several  coils  were  used  whose  radii  varied  from  13  to  23  c,  so 
that  V(/'*+r')  will  be  of  the  order  1/2.  The  length  of  the  coiln 
varied  from  Bl  to  140  e  .  mid  the  batlH  nt  tin-  exlri'mities  from  I  to 
2  c.  in  diameter,  so  that  the  lenf^b  divided  by  the  capacity  ia  largv^ 
and,  therefore,  by  equation  (18)  the  wave-lenpth  will  be  twice  the 
length  of  the  coil,  or  for  the  largest  coil  about  3  metres ;  thus  p  will 
be  about  2t  x  10*,  and  if  we  sappoae  tbe  film  is  yt^js  "'  *  millimetre 
thick,  h  will  be  5  X  10"*,  we  may  take  •  to  be  10*  A  film  of  this 
kind  will,  by  the  above  formnla,  diminish  the  indnotion  aboni  800 
times,  and  we  should,  therefore,  not  ezpetJt  the  electromotive  force 
acting  on  the  secondary  to  be  sufficient  to  prodace  sparks. 

A  thick  plate  of  ebonite  was  nest  placed  between  the  coils  bat  did 
not  produce  any  appreciable  diminution  in  the  sparks  in  the  secondary ; 
thus  ebonite,,  though  opiU]ne  to  vibrations  as  rapid  as  those  of  li^ht, 
etill  allows  vibrations  of  which  10^  take  place  in  a  second  to  pans 
through  without  interrnption. 

The  effect  of  interposing  a  film  of  electrolyte  was  next  tried.  A  large 
square  glass  trough  was  placed  between  the  (»>il8  B  and  C  and  carefully 
levelled,  the  electrolyte  was  then  poured  in  ;  when  only  a  very  smalt 
qnimtity  of  electrolyte  was  in  the  trough  the  sparks  still  passed,  bat 
they  got  feebler  and  feebler  as  the  quantity  of  electrolyte  in  the  trough 
increased,  until  finally,  when  the  electrolyte  was  dilnt«  snlphnrio  acid, 
they  ceased  altogether  when  the  depth  of  the  electrolyte  in  thetrouffh 
amounted  to  3  or  4  millimetres.  The  criterion  adopted  for  the  diiu 
appearaace  of  the  sparks  was  to  allow  60  sparka  to  pass  into  ib» 
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primaiy,  stopping  and  starting  the  coils  several  times ;  if,  during  this 
time,  no  sparks  passed  in  the  secondary,  the  sparks  were  considered 
stopped.  A  variation  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  electrolyte 
present  would  cause  the  system  to  pass  this  point  one  way  or  another 
in  a  marked  way. 

The  balls  at  the  extremity  of  the  secondary  were  adjusted  so  that 
sparks  passed  freely  before  the  electrolyte  was  put  in,  after  each  ex- 
periment the  electrolyte  was  removed,  and  care  was  taken  to  ascertain 
that  sparks  still  passed  as  freely  as  before  so  as  to  guard  against  any 
accidental  disarrangement  of  the  secondary  during  the  experiment. 

Three  sets  of  coils  were  used  which  we  shall  describe  by  I,  II,  III. 
Set  I  consisted  of  two  circular  brass  coils,  14)0'8  c.  in  circumference. 
The  diameter  of  the  brass  rod  of  which  they  were  made  was  about 
0*6  c. ;  the  balls  at  the  extremities  were  2  c.  in  diameter.  The  time 
of  vibration  of  this  coil,  calculated  by  equation  (18),  is  about  10"^ 
seconds. 

Set  II  consisted  of  two  circular  copper  coils  81*2  c.  in  circumference, 
the  rod  of  which  they  were  made  being  about  0*5  c.  in  diameter ;  the 
balls  at  the  extremities  were  1  c.  in  diameter.  The  time  of  vibration 
is  about  5  X  10~~^  seconds.  With  these  small  coils  the  balls  of  the 
secondary  had  to  be  exceedingly  close  together  in  order  to  get  sparks, 
but  when  the  micrometer  screw  was  properly  adjusted  the  sparks  were 
very  bright  and  the  indications  quite  definite.  The  coils  were  about 
9  c.  apart. 

Set  III  consisted  of  two  rectangular  coils  made  of  sheet  lead,  one 
side  was  30  c,  the  other  40,  the  breadth  of  the  sides  was  5  c,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  balls  at  the  extremity  2.  The  distance  between 
the  coils  was  15  c.     The  time  of  vibration  about  10""®  seconds. 

The  electrolytes  used  were  solutions  of — 

Sulphuric  acid,     specific  gravity  of  solution 1*175 

Ammonium  chloride         „              „                 1*072 

Sodium               „                „              „                 1*185 

Potassium          „                „              „                 1*155 

Ammonium  nitrate            „               „                  1*175 

Potassium  carbonate          „              „                 1*280 

In  the  following  table  the  relative  thickness  of  the  films  of  these 
snbstances  required  to  stop  the  spark  is  given,  each  number  being  the 
mean  of  several  observations.  The  thickness  of  the  H^SO^  film  was 
taken  as  unity.  An  observation  with  sulphuric  acid  was  made  before 
and  after  the  observation  with  any  other  electrolyte. 
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HyB04, 

Nil4GI. 

KaCL 

Kd 

VH«H(V 

KdOOb. 

OoU     I 

1 
1 

1 

1-46 
1-6 
1  68 

2-4 
2*6 
2-76 

2*6 
8*8 
8-2 

1*6 
1-0 
2-0 

•  -1 

8-1 
8-8 

cjoii  n 

Coil  III 

Mean 

1 

1-68 

2-56 

8-0 

1-8 

S«S 

BelatiTe  renstsnoe 
with   T«rj    olow 
nrenftl 

}• 

1-65 

8-0 

8*4 

1-8 

8-8 

The  thicknesaes  of  the  films  are  bj  equation  (7)  proportioiuJ  to  the 
specific  resistances^  so  that  the  numbers  in  the  lonrth  line  give  the 
relative  resistance  of  the  electrolytes  to  currents  whose  directiona  are 
reversed  from  10^  to  2x10^  times  per  second.  In  order  to  see 
whether  these  resistances  are  the  same  as  those  with  an  almost 
infinitely  slower  reversal,  I  determined  the  resistance  of  the  electric 
lytee  by  nsing  a  commntator  which  reversed  the  cnrrent  throogh  the 
electrolyte  aliont  120  times  a  second,  and  kept  the  direotiim  of  the 
cnrrent  through  the  galvanometer  constant.  The  electrodes  were 
platinised,  and  no  polarisation  could  be  detected.  The  numbers  are 
given  in  the  last  line  of  the  above  table,  and  agree  sufficiently  well  to 
enable  us  to  say  that  the  relative  resistanco  of  electrolytes  is  the  same 
when  the  current  is  reversed  a  hundred  million  times  a  second  as  for 
steady  currents. 

It  was  not  possible  to  compare  in  this  way  the  resistances  of  electro- 
lytes and  metals,  as  the  thinnest  metallic  film  which  could  be  obtained 
was  evidently  much  thicker  than  was  necessary  to  completely  stop  all 
induction.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  compariug  by  this  method  the 
resistances  of  graphite  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  graphite  film  was 
prepared  by  placing  a  sheet  of  glass  at  the  bottom  of  a  trough  filled 
with  water,  holding  a  large  quantity  of  finely  powdered  graphite  in 
suspension;  after  the  graphite  had  deposited  itself  uniformly  on  the 
glass  plate,  the  water  was  syphoned  off,  and  the  graphite  film  allowed 
to  dry  gradually.  When  quite  dry  it  was  hard  and  compact,  and 
could  be  rubbed  down  by  emery  to  any  required  thickness.  By 
diminishing  the  thickness  of  the  film  and  adjusting  the  distance 
between  the  coils,  a  film  of  gp^aphite  was  obtained  which  just  stopped 
the  sparks  *,  a  film  of  HgSO^  was  then  substituted  for  the  graphite, 
and  its  thickness  adjusted  until  it,  too,  just  stopped  the  sparks.  In 
this  case,  by  formula  (7)  the  resistance  of  equal  and  similar  areas  of 
the  two  films  to  currents  parallel  to  their  surface  must  be  the  same, 
the  currents  being  reversed  10®  tiroes  per  second.  I  determined  the 
resistances  to  steady  currents  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  found  that 
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the  resistance  of  the  gpraphite  film  was  6*7  ohms,  and  that  of  the 
Bulphnric  acid  7*2  ohms ;  thus  we  may  say  that  the  ratio  of  the  specific 
resistances  of  graphite  and  sulphuric  acid  is  the  same  when  the 
currents  are  steady  as  when  they  are  reversed  10^  times  per  seeond. 
Since  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  of  such  dissimilar  things  as  graphite 
and  electrolytes  remains  the  same,  we  may  conclude  that  the  resistances 
themselves  remain  unaltered.  The  method  described  above  for  com- 
paring the  resistances  of  electrolytes  is  one  that  can  be  very  easily 
and  quickly  applied,  and  only  requires  the  simplest  apparatus :  an 
induction  coil,  or,  if  that  is  not  available,  an  electrical  machine,  being 
all  that  is  required.  The  method  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the 
use  of  electrodes,  as  all  the  circuits  in  the  electrolyte  are  closed. 

Since  electrolytes  are  transparent,  they  must,  if  the  electromagnetic 
tlieory  of  light  is  true,  act  as  insulators  when  the  currents  are  reversed 
as  often  as  light  vibrations,  or  about  10^^  times  per  second.  We  have 
seen,  however,  that  they  conduct  as  well  when  the  currents  are 
reversed  10^  times  a  second  as  when  they  are  steady ;  thus  the  mole- 
cular processes  which  cause  electrolytic  conduction  must  occupy  a 
time  between  10"®  and  10"^*  seconds. 

Another  point  which  can  be  settled  by  this  method  is,  whether  a 
▼acuom  is  a  conductor  or  an  insulator.  According  to  one  view  the 
g^reat  resistance  which  a  highly  exhausted  vessel  offers  to  the  passage 
of  electricity  is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  current  from  the 
electrode  into  the  rarefied  gas  :  when  once  the  current  has  got  there, 
there  is,  according  to  this  theory,  no  further  resistance  to  its  passage  r 
if  this  theory  is  correct,  a  highly  exhausted  receiver  placed  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  circuits  ought  to  stop  the  sparks  in  the 
latter,  as  since  all  the  circuits  are  closed  there  ought  to  be  no  obstacle 
to  the  passage  of  the  induced  currents.  In  order  to  test  this  I  took 
a  box,  50  c.  by  50  c.  by  4  c,  the  top  and  bottom  of  which  were  sheets 
of  plate-glass  fitting  into  wooden  sides ;  the  sheets  of  glass  were  also 
supported  by  five  ebonite  pillars  placed  at  equal  intervals  over  their 
surface.  The  box  was  repeatedly  dipped  into  a  bath  filled  with 
melted  paraffin  until  it  was  surrounded  by  a  coating  of  paraffin  about 
2  c.  thick.  The  paraffin  was  then  smoothed  over  with  a  hot  soldering 
iron,  and  then  covered  with  a  layer  of  shellac  varnish.  The  box  was 
then  exhausted  by  a  mercury-pump,  and  it  was  found  that  the  pres- 
sure could  be  reduced  to  about  1  mm.  of  mercury,  but  no  further. 
When  this  vacuum  was  placed  between  the  primary  and  secondary 
coils  it  did  not  produce  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  sparks,  so  that 
its  conductivity  must  be  very  small  indeed  compared  with  that  of  the 
electrolytes  used  in  the  preceding  experiments.  I  am  having  an 
earthenware  vessel  made  with  which  I  hope  to  repeat  the  experiment 
at  much  higher  exhaustions. 

I  also  tried  whether  the  conductivity  of  the  electrolyte  was  altered 
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by  sending  a  carrent  throngb  it ;  for  this  purpoae  a  lajcir  of  ml* 
phnrio  aoid  was  placed  between  tbe  primary  and  secondary  ooila  of 
such  ihiokness  tbat  it  almost  but  not  qaite  stopped  tbe  sparks  in  the 
latter ;  a  cnrrent  of  about  2  ampk-es,  which  was  reversed  about  500 
times  a  second,  was  then  sent  through  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  the 
passage  of  the  current  did  not  seem  to  produce  any  effect  whatever 
upon  the  sparks  in  the  secondary.  I  conclude,  therefore  that  the 
resistance  of  an  electrolyte  is  not  i^ected  by  the  passage  of  a  current. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  my  assistant,  Mr.  E.  Everett,  for 
the  seal  and  skill  he  has  displayed  in  tiiese  experiments. 

[Note  added  February  15, 1889. — ^I  have  recently  tried  the  effect  of  a 
very  high  vacuum  in  stopping  the  sparks.  The  primaiy  circuit  con* 
sistod  of  two  straight  wires  with  spheres  fastened  to  one  end  of  each; 
these  wires  were  connected  with  the  poles  of  an  induction  coil,  and 
the  sparks  passed  between  the  spheres.  The  secondary  consisted 
of  two  similar  wires,  with  smaller  balls  at  the  ends,  the  distance 
between  the  balls  being  very  small.  The  length  of  the  wires  of  the. 
secondary  was  altored  until  it  was  in  resonance  with  the  primaiy. 
The  secondary  was  placed  in  a  hollow  cylinder  formed  of  two  coaxial 
glass  tubes,  sealed  on  to  a  mercury  pump,  by  means  of  which  a  very 
high  vacuum  was  obtained  in  the  space  between  them,  which  sur- 
rounded the  secondary.  This  vacuum,  however,  did  not  produce  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  sparks.] 
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Professor  G.  O.  STOKES,  D.G.L.,  Piesident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered 
for  them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  "  On  the  Influence  of  Carbonic  Anhydride  and  other  Gases 
on  the  Development  of  Micro-organisms."  By  Percy  F. 
Frankland,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc.  (Lend.),  F.I.C.,  Assoc.  Roy.  Sch. 
of  Mines,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  College, 
Dundee.  Communicated  by  Professor  T.  E.  Thorpe, 
Ph.D.,  F.B.S,     Received  December  ]8,  1888. 

In  consequence  of  a  paper  which  has  appeared  in  the  last  nnmber 
of  the  *  2^itschrift  fur  Hygiene/  by  Dr.  Carl  Frankel,  entitled  "  Ueber 
die  Einwirkung  der  Kohlensanre  auf  die  Lebensthatigkeit  der  Mikro- 
organismen,"  I  have  been  led  to  publish  the  results  of  some  prelimi- 
nary experiments  on  the  same  subject  which  I  made  in  the  spring  of 
1886,  but  which,  owing  to  my  attention  being  at  that  time  devoted  to 
investigations  in  other  directions,  I  was  obliged  to  put  on  one  side. 
Although  the  methods  which  I  adopted  in  my  experiments  are  essen- 
tially different  from  those  which  Frankel  has  employed,  yet  the  results, 
£u?  lar  aa  they  can  be  compared  with  his,  are  on  the  whole  concordant. 
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In  mj  experiments  I  used  the  ordinMy  methods  of  plate-cultivation 
(Esmarch's  important  modifioation  having  not  yet  been  published), 
the  plate-cnltivations  of  the  varions  micro-organisms  being  then  sub- 
mitted to  an  atmosphere  of  different  gases  in  the  following  manner : — 
A  suitable  attenuation  of  a  particular  micro-organism  was  employed, 
and  gelatine  plates  were  poured  in  the  usual  way ;  the  different  plates, 
resting  one  above  the  other  on  small  glass  stages,  were  placed  in  a  flat 
porcehkin  dish  and  covered  over  with  a  glass  bell- jar.  Mercury  was 
then  poured  into  the  dish,  thus  forming  an  effectual  seal,  and  sterilised 
water  was  poured  on  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  The  weight  of 
the  bell- jar  causes  it  to  sink  to  a  certain  depth  into  the  mercury,  so 
that  the  damp-chamber  is  in  reality  cut  off  from  the  external  air  by 
the  mercury,  and  not  by  the  sterilised  water.  A  piece  of  sterilised' 
india-rubber  tubing  is  then  introduced  beneath  the  mercury,  and  a 
current  of  any  particular  gas  can  be  passed  into  the  chamber,  the 
excess  of  gas  escaping  at  the  edge  of  the  bell-jar  through  the  mercury 
and  water. 

After  the  air  has  been  driven  out  of  the  chamber  in  this  manner, 
and  replaced  by  any  given  gas,  the  tubing  is  removed,  and  the  dii^  is 
kept  at  the  requisite  temperature,  which  in  my  experiments  was 
about  20^  C. 

The  particular  micro-organisms  which  I  used  in  these  experiments 
were  (1)  the  Bcu^lllus  pyocyaneus,  (2)  KoefCs  Oomma  Spirillum, 
(3)  Finkler's  Comma  Spirillum,  which  were  procured  from  the 
Hygienic  Institute  in  Berlin.  The  different  organisms  were  obtained 
in  a  suitable  degree  of  attenuation  by  mixing  them  with  sterilised 
water,  from  which  a  definite  quantity  was  taken  and  gelatine  plates 
poured. 

In  each  experiment  one  plate  was  placed  in  a  damp-chamber  con- 
taining ordinary  air,  whilst  a  second  was  exposed  in  a  similar  chamber 
filled  with  the  particular  gas  under  examination.  After  the  lapse  of 
an  adequate  period  of  time  admitting  of  their  development,  the 
colonies  were  counted  in  both  oases  and  the  results  compared. 

I.  Ea^eriments  with  Hydrogen. 

The  hydrogen  was  generated  in  a  Kipp's  apparatus  by  the  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc ;  it  was  purified  by  passing  it  through  a 
saturated  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and  was  then  conveyed  through  a 
sterilised  piece  ot  india-rubber  tubing  and  a  sterile  plug  of  cotton- 
wool into  the  damp-chamber  containing  the  inoculated  gelatine 
plates.  The  following  results  were  obtained  in  the  use  of  this 
gas:— 
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(a.)  With  B,  pyoeyaneui  (Ghneen  Pds). 

let  Experiment  (March  4ib,  1886). 

Air-]d«tat  H-pl«t6t 

(after  2  da jt).  (after4d»js). 

Number  of  ooloniee  from  f  (a.)  22,412 1  oo  Rnn  1 1  wi 

1  CO.  of  the  mixture. .  \  (h.)  22,651  /  ^  ^'^^ 

The  appearance  presented  by  the  plates  developed  in  the  hydrogen- 
chamber   and  those   developed  in   air  was  very  different.     On  the 
former  the  colonies  were  decidedly  larger,  lesis  sharply  defined,  fainter 
in  colonr,  and  of  more  radiated  stroctore  than  those  on  the  air- 
jplates. 

2nd  Experiment  (March  11th,  1886). 

Air-platea  H-pIatea 

(after  6  days).  (after  7  dayt) . 

Kamber  of  colonies  from  f  (a.)  15,515 1  , ,-  ^^     (a'.)  12,365 1  ,  q  «ftft 

1  C.C.  of  the  mixture. .  I  (6.)  18,950  J      '  (b\)  12,262  /  ^ 

The  hydrogen-plates  again  showed  the  characteristic  appearances 
mentioned  above,  many  of  the  surface  colonies  having  reached  a 
diameter  of  1  cm. 

3rd  Experiment  (March  29th,  1886). 

Air-p1ato8  H-plates 

(after  4  days).        (after  7  dajs). 

Number  of  colonies  from  1  c.c. 

of  the  mixture 6124  5600 

In  this  case  again  the  hydi'og^n-plates  had  the  same  characteristic 
appearance,  the  colonies  on  the  surface  being  surrounded  by  a  com- 
plete circular  zone  which  exceeded  by  many  diameters  the  original 
size  of  the  colony. 

From  these  experiments  it  is  seen  that  the  development  of  the 
Bacillus  pyocyaneus  is  only  slightly  affected  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen;  the  colonies,  however,  grow  more  slowly  and  present  a 
distinctly  different  appearance. 

(6.)    With   Eoch*s   Comma   Spirillum, 

1st  Experiment  (March  15th,  1886). 

H-plates 
Air-plates.  (after  7  dajs) . 

Number  of  colonies  from  J  (a.)  4183  (after  4  days)         (a'.)  6767 

1  C.C.  of  the  mixture  . .  \  (6.)  4440  (after  5  days)         (b\)  8260 

The  colon iea  on  the  hydrogen- plates  were  smaller  than  those  on  the 
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air-plateSy  and  thej  did  not  exhibit  the  characteristio  depression  on 
the  surface  of  the  gelatine. 

2nd  Experiment  (March  29th,  1886). 

Air-plat-es  H-plates 

(after  4  days).        (after  7  dajs). 

Number  of  colonies  from  1  c.c. 

of  the  mixture 100  110 

The  yitalitj  of  Koch's  comma  spirillum  is  therefore  in  no  way 
affected  by  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  although  its 
deyelopment  into  colonies  is  considerably  retarded. 

(c.)  With  Finkler's  Spirillum, 
1st  Experiment  (March  15th,  1886). 

Air-plates  H-plates 

(after  4  days) .  (after  7  days) . 

Number  of  colonies  from  1  c.c. 

of  the  mixture 12,107  6726 

The  colonies  on  the  hydrogen-plates  had  the  appearance  of  small 
milky  dots,  and  caused  in  many  cases  a  depression  on  the  surface  of 
the  gelatine ;  they  resembled,  in  fact,  very  young  colonies  on  an  ordi- 
nary plate  culture  of  these  spirilla. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  it  would  appear  that  of  the  three 
organisms  with  which  I  have  experimented  Koch*s  comma  spirilla 
were  the  least  prejudicially  affected  in  their  vitality. 

II.  Experiments  with  Carbonic  Anhydride. 

The  gas  was  prepared  in  a  Kipp's  apparatus  by  the  action  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  on  marble,  and  purified  by  passing  it  first  through  a 
saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  then  through  a  sterilised 
plug  of  cotton- wool. 

The  same  three  micro-organisms  webe  submitted  to  experiment  in 
the  manner  previously  described. 

(a.)  With  the  B.  pyocyaneus. 
1st  Experiment  (March  4th,  1886). 

Air-plates  CO^-plates 

(after  2  days).  (after  9  days). 

Number  of  colonies  from  1  c.c.  f     22,412  \     0* 

of  the  mixture L     22,651  J  >■ 

*This  plate  was  then  placed  in  a  damp-chamber  in  an  atmosphere 
of  air,  and  after  seven  days  2023  colonies  were  found. 
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2nd  E.perim«nt  (M»ch  ll«h,  1886). 

Air-plates  OCVpIfttM 

(after  6  cUjt) .        (after  8  daja). 

Number  of  eoloaiefl  from  1  e.e.  f  (a.)  15,515  (a'.)  0* 


I  {h.)  18,1 


of  the  mixture \{h.)  18,950  (&'.)  0 

*0n  being  transferred  to  a  damp-cbamber  filled  with  ait,  there  were 
after  three  days— 

(aO  1288  colonies. 
(V)  1150       „ 

In  an  atmosphere  of  oarbonic  anhydride  B,  pyocyaneui  is  thus  not 
only  proTented  from  multiplying,  bat  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
bacilli  present  are  destroyed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

(5.)  With  Koch's  Chmma  BpMlla  (March  llih,  1886). 

GOrplatet 
Air-platee  (after  8  daja). 

Number  of  colonies  from  f  (a.)  4183  (after  4  dasyn)       (a\)  0* 

1  CO.  of  the  mixture  •«  1  (h,)  4440  (after  5  days)        (h\)  0 

^These  plates  were  then  transferred  to  a  damp-chamber  filled  with 
air,  and  examined  after  three  days,  but  no  colonies  were  found. 

(c.)  With  Finkler's  Spirilla  (March  11th,  1886). 

Air-plates  COfplatet 

(after  4  days),     (after  8  days). 

Number  of  colonies  from  1  c.c.  1      ,0  io7  /  (* ')  ^* 

of  the  mixture J  *  1  (b\)  0        ^ 

•These  plates  were  then  transferred  to  a  damp-chamber  filled  with 
air,  and  re-examined  after  three  days,  but  no  colonies  were  found. 

The  deleterious  efiect  of  carbonic  anhydride  on  the  vitality  of  these 
organisms  is,  therefore,  far  more  intense  in  the  case  of  the  Koch  and 
Finkler  spirilla  than  in  that  of  the  Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  for  not  only 
can  no  colonies  develop  in  the  atmosphere  of  COt»  but  the  spirilla 
are  either  destroyed  or  so  weakened  daring  eight  days'  exposure  to 
this  gas  that  even  on  being  transferred  to  an  ordinary  air-chamber  no 
colonies  are  developed. 

III.  Experiments  with  Carbonic  Oxide. 

This  gas  was  prepared  from  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  strong 
salphnric  acid,  and  purified  by  passing  it  through  a  saturated  solution 
of  caustic  soda  and  then  through  a  small  tower  filled  with  slaked 
lime,  and  finally  through  a  plug  of  sterilised  cotton-wool. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  in  the  manner  previously 
described  with  the  three  micro-organisms  mentioned : — 
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(<r.)  With  J^.  pyocyaneus, 
Ist  Experiment  (March  19th,  1886). 

Air-pUtes  CO-plates 

(after  4  dajs).     (alliev  8  dBj«)r. 

Ifmsber  of  colonies  from  1  c.c.  /  (a.)  28,952  (a.')  ()• 


r  (a.)  28,< 
I  (^0  27; 


of  themixture 1(6.)  27»794  (6/)  0 

*After  three  days'  exposure  to  air,  there  were  found  on  examina- 
tion— 

{(f)  20,558  colonies. 
(6')  16,142        „ 

2nd  Experiment  (March  29th,  1886). 

Air-plates  CO-pIates 

(after  4  days),     (after  9  days). 
Number  of  colonies  from  1  c.c. 

of  the  mixture 6124  467* 

*After  five  days'  exposure  to  air,  6333  colonies  were  found. 

3rd  Experiment  (April  lOth,  1886). 

Air-plates  CO-plates 

(after  4  days),     (after  7  days). 


Kumber  of  colonies  fipom  1  c.c. 

of  the  mixture 113,978  0* 

*ln  this  experiment  a  dish  with  pyrogallic  acid  and  caustic  potash 
was  placed  in  the  damp-chamber,  in  order  to  remove  any  trace  of 
free^oxygen  which  might  be  present.  After  four  days*  subsequent 
exposure  to  air,  100,821  colonies  were  found. 

From  the  above  experiments,  it  is  evident  that  carbonic  oxide  exerts 
a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  vitality  of  B,  pyocyaneus,  for  it 
effectnally  stops  their  development,  but  that  this  is  only  a  temporary 
check  to  their  growth  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  on  being  removed  to 
a  damp-chamber  containing  »ir,.  almost  the  same  number  of  colonies 
made  their  appearance  as  were  found  in  the  first  instance  on  the  air- 
exposed  plates.  The  results  of  the  2nd  experiment  suggest  that  in 
this  case  there  were  possibly  traces  of  air  still  remaining  in  the 
chamber. 

(h.)  With  Koch's  Comma  Spirilla, 

1st   Experiment   (March    29th,   1886). 

Air-plates  OO-plates 

(after  4  dajs).     (after  9  days). 
Number  of  colonies  from  1  c.c. 

of  the  mixture 100  48* 

*  After  five  days'  exposure  to  the  air,  the  number  of  colonies  rose 
io  76. 
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2nd  Experiment  (April  10th,  1886). 

Air-pktet  00-|^Um 

(after  4  daTs).  (after  7  daya). 

Number  of  colonies  from  1  c.c.  J  /r  \  Konork  l         ^^'^       ^^ 

»<"-»"«- \ti&  "'■>"•«*• 

*In  these  experiments  pyrogallic  acid  was  employed.  The  plates 
were  exposed  afterwards  during  four  days  to  the  air,  but  on  sub- 
sequent examination  the  number  of  colonies  was  not  found  to  have 
increased. 

(c)  With  Finkler's  BpirtOa  (April  10th,  1886). 

Air-platof  OO-platea 

(after  8  days).         (after  7  daya). 

Number  of  colonies  from  1  c.c.       f  (a.)  4574 1  o* 

of  the  mixture \  (6.)  4320  J 

*In  this  experiment  pyrogallic  acid  was  employed.  After  foor 
days'  exposure  to  the  air,  the  number  of  colonies  rose  to  501. 

In  the  carbonic  oxide  atmosphere,  therefore,  only  a  fraction  of 
Koch's  comma  spirilla,  and  a  still  smaller  fraction  of  Finkler's 
spirilla  are  developed;  the  subsequent  growth  on  exposure  to  the 
air  is  relatively  small,  and  in  the  case  of  Koch*s  comma  spirilla  prac- 
tically nil. 

IV.  Experiments    toith    Nitrous    Oxide,    Nitric    Oxide,    Sulphuretted 

Hydrogen,  and  Sulphurous  Anhydride. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  with  these  gases.  Those  plates 
which  were  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  nitric  oxide,  salphurctted 
hydrogen,  or  sulphurous  anhydride  developed  no  colonies,  neither 
were  any  found  on  subsequently  placing  the  plates  in  air-chambers. 
These  three  micro-organisms  are,  therefore,  rapidly  destroyed  by  the 
action  of  these  gases. 

In  the  experiments  with  nitric  oxide,  the  air  was  first  driven  out 
of  the  damp-chamber  with  hydrogen  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  nitrous  acid. 

The  organisms  behaved,  however,  differently  in  the  presence  of 
nitrous  oxide;  in  the  chambers  which  were  filled  with  this  gas,  and 
in  which  pyrogallic  acid  was  also  present,  the  Bacillus  pyocyaneus 
developed  no  colonies,  but  afterwards  on  being  placed  in  an  air- 
chamber,  almost  as  many  colonies  were  found  as  were  pi*e8ent  in  the 
original  control  air-plates. 

Under  similar  circumstances,  Koch's  comma  spirilla  developed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrous  oxide  nearly  one- third  of  the  colonies 
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foand  on  the  control  air.plates,  and  on  being  transferred  to  the  air- 
chamber  a  further  though  slight  increase  was  found  on  re-examina- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  the  Finkler  spirilla,  about  one-seventh  of  the  total 
number  of  colonies  were  developed,  and  on  being  transferred  to  the 
air-chamber  a  further  increase  was  observed,  being  about  one-fifth  of 
the  total  number  which  had  grown  on  the  control  air-plate. 

These  results  are  tabulated  below. 


lUxperiments  with  Nitrous  Oxide, 

This  gtts  was  prepared  by  heating  ammonium  nitrate  in  a  retort, 
and  purified  bj  passing  it  through  a  small  tower  filled  with  slaked 
lime,  also  through  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  sterilised  cotton- wool. 
In  all  the  experiments,  a  dish  containing  pyrogallic  acid  and  caustic 
potash  was  placed  in  the  damp-chamber. 

(a.)  With  B,  pyoeyaneus  (April  10th,  1886). 

Air-plate  NjO-plRte 

(after  4  days),     (after  7  uavn). 

Number  of  colonies  from  1  c.c. 

of  the  mixture 113,978  0* 

*0n  being  transferred  to  an  air-chamber,  there  were  found  after 
four  days  89,368  colonies. 

(b.)  With  Koch's  Comma  Spirilla  (April  10th,  1886). 

Air-plates  NjO-plales 

(after  4  days).  (after  7  days) . 

Number  of  colonies  from  1  C.C.  J  p"^  koaoat 

«^  '^^  --*-« 1  Ec  )   fits  }      (*'•>   '"'^'^ 

•On  being  placed  in  an  air-chamber  no  further  colonies  were 
developed  on  (a)  plate,  whilst  on  (6')  after  four  days  the  number  had 
risen  to  23,328. 

(c.)  With  Tinkler's  Spirilla  (April  10th,  1886). 

Air-plates  NjO-plates 

(after  3  days) .  (aft  er  7  day  s) . 

Number  of  colonies  from  1  c.c.  j  (a.)  4574  \  fi4,Q* 


umber  of  colonies  from  1  c.c.   f  (a.)  4574 1 
of  the  mixture I  (6.)  4320  J 


*0n  being  transferred  to  an  air-chamber  there  were  found,  after 
two  days,  816  colonies.  ^ 


900  Cm^omc  Anhyilride  and  ARcro-orgattifimgm      [Jan.  S4» 

Nitrons  oxide  acts,  therefore,  upon  these  three  micro-orgaiiiiimi 
much  in  the  ssme  manner  as  carbonic  oodcleb 

jBemorluL 

From  the  abore  series  of  ezpenments,  it  is  at  once  apparent  tkafc 
the  fonr  different  gases  act  rery  differentlj  towards  micffg-is'gaiiisms, 
Of  the  fonr  gases  employed,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  nitvona  nids^ 
and  carbonic  anhydride,  hydrogen  had  the  least  ddletenocm  effect 
upon  those  microbes  with  which  I  experimented,  whilst  carbonic 
anhydride  had  the  most  destractive  influence.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
longer  any  doubt,  as  indeed  Liborious  and  G.  Frankel  have  already 
pointed  out,  that  in  the  anaerobic  culture  of  micro-organisms  hydrogen 
is  by  far  the  most  suihkble  medinm  for  the  expulsion  of  air,  whilsi 
carbonic  anhydride,  owing  to  its  markedly  deleterious  eAeet  npoK 
many  forms  of  bacteria,  is  not  only  ill  suited,  but  is  in  maoj  oaaca 
quite  uofit  for  such  a  purpose. 

And  although  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Buohner  asserts,  that  all  those 
bacteria  which  gire  rise  to  fermentations  attended  with  an  abundant 
evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride,  must  also  be  capable  of  flourishing 
in  an  atmosphere  of  this  gas,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  these 
organisms  attain  their  full  vitality  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Om  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  possible  that  their  anaerobic  and  fermenting 
powers  only  reach  their  maximum  degree  of  activity  when  the  gaseous 
products  to  which  they  give  rise  are  removed  either  by  a  really 
indifferent  gas,  such  as  hydrogen,  or  by  a  vacuum. 

The  results  of  some  experiments  on  the  fermentative  activity  of 
yeast  by  Boussingaalt  (*  Compt.  Rend.,*  vol.  91,  p.  37)  support  this 
view,  for  they  show  that  in  such  a  vacuum  alcoholic  fermentation 
takes  place  more  actively,  and  is  more  quickly  completed  than  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

As  regards  the  particular  behaviour  of  these  three  micro-organiRms 
towards  carbonic  anhydride,  the  results  of  my  experiments  agree 
almost  entirely  with  those  of  Frankel.  In  both  series  of  experiments 
it  was  found  that  the  growth  of  B,  pyoeyaneus  was  entirely  suspended 
by  the  action  of  this  gas,  but  that  on  subsequent  exposure  to  air  the 
growth,  attended  with  the  formation  of  the  characteristic  pigment, 
commenced. 

Again,  in  both  series  of  experiments,  it  was  observed  that  carbonic 
anhydride  completely  arrested  the  growth  both  of  Koch's  comma 
spirillum  and  Finkler's  spirillum,  but  whilst  C.  Frankel  always 
succeeded  on  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air  in  obtaining  a  growth, 
although  a  very  feeble  one,  in  my  experiments  no  such  secondary 
growth  was  observed. 

This  discrepancy  may,  however,  very  possibly  arise  from  the  differ- 
ojice  in  the  power  of  resits tauce  which  is  often  observed  in  the  same 
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organism  in  different  cnltares.  Of  particalar  interest  is  the  fact^ 
which  is  faronght  out  in  the  qaantitatiFe  resolts  of  the  experimenta 
made  by  both  of  ns,  that  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  power  of 
resistance  possessed  by  the  individual  organisms  in  an  ordinary 
cultivation,  and  that  conditions  which  exert  a  rapidly  destructive 
inflnence  on  the  majority  of  the  microbes,  leave  the  more  hardy 
individuak  oi  the  same  calture  unaffected. 

I  have  already  had  occasion*  to  notice  a  similar  result  in  experi- 
ments on  the  introd  action  of  Kooh'«  comma  spirilla  BJid  B.  pyocyaneus 
into  diinkin^  water;  in  these  experiments  it  was  repeat>edly  observed 
tbat  the  greater  proportion  of  the  organisms  which  were  inoculated 
into  the  wai»r  rapidly  died  off,  whilst  a  small  proportion  survived 
much  longer,  and,  in  fact,  subsequently  exhibited  multiplication. 


II.  •'  The  Spinal  Curvatnre  in  an  Aboriginal  AaiBtralian."  By 
D.  J.  Cunningham,  M.D.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Com- 
njunicated  by  Sir  W.  Turner,  Knt.,  F.RJS.  Received 
January  14,  1889. 

(Abstract.) 

1.  The  lumbo- vertebral  index  gives  no  information  as  to  the 
character  and  degree  of  the  lumbar  curve  of  the  vertebral  column. 
If  it  did  so,  we  might  assame  that  in  the  native  Australian  the 
lumbar  re^'on  of  the  spine  was  curved  so  as  to  present  a  concavity  to 
the  front. 

2.  To  estimate  the  extent  and  the  d^pree  of  the  different  curves  of 
the  coiumu  it  is  necessary  to  examine  fresh  spines  in  which  both  the 
vertebral  bodies  and  intervertebral  disks  may  be  studied  in  conjunc- 
tion with  each  other. 

3.  In  the  spine  of  the  native  Australian  (described  in  the  extended 
paper)  the  secoudai'j  curves  (i.e.,  the  cervical  and  the  lumbar  curves) 
are  strongly  accentuated,  whilst  the  primary  curves  (i.e.,  dorsal  and 
sacral)  are  not  so  marked.  In  these  particulars  the  Australian 
spine  resembles  somewhat  the  spine  of  a  Chimpanzee. 

4.  The  points  of  inflexion  of  the  axial  curvatnre  of  the  vertebral 
column,  in  the  case  of  the  cervico-dorsal  transition  and  the  dorso- 
lumbar  transition,  are  placed  differently  in  the  Australian  from  the 
corresponding  points  in  the  European  female  and  the  Chimpanzee. 

5.  In  the  European  the  sacral  curve  is  cut  off  in  the  most  decided 
manner  from  the  lumbar  curve:  not  so  in  the  Australian.  In  the 
latter  the  first  sacral  vertelnra  just  escapes  being  included  in  the 
lumbar  curve,  and  the  importance  of  this  is  centred  in  the  fact  that 

•  "  On  the  Multiplication  ot  Micro-organisms."     *  Boy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  40,1^8ft5*^ 
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iu  the  CliiinpivnEee  tlie  lumbar  corvii  paHSts  coutinuoasiy  into  tlie 
siM'rttl  region,  and  iuvoWea  one,  or  perhaps  two,  of  iia  vei'tebne. 

la  i-oouexiuu  with  this  qaestion,  it  is  itititrcsting  tu  uute  the  close 
Bfuiociiitioii  which  the  laet  luDibar  verlebra  in  the  Chimpanzee 
eihibita  with  the  sacrum.  The  intervening  diiik  of  curtilnge  is  very 
thill,  and  quite  different  fi'om  those  above  it,  Furthei-,  it  is  extremely 
Common  to  find  the  last  lumbar  vertubra  of  the  ChimpanKeo  pre- 
senlin;,'  saci'ul  ckaravtera  and  joined  by  UHScoas  anion  to  the  sacrani. 
In  the  AnsLittlian  and  European  the  last  lumbar  and  first  sacral 
vertebite  ace  well  separated  from  each  other  by  &  thick  pad  of  inter- 
vertebral subatance,  but  there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra  of  the  Australian  moit  frequently  exhibits  sacral 
charactei-s  than  the  corresponding  yei-tebra  uf  tlie  European. 

ti.  A  eiugle  glance  at  the  tracing  obtained  from  the  mental  section 
of  the  Australian  spine  will  be  sufficient  to  dissipate  any  doubt  that 
may  be  remaining  regarding  the  presence  of  a  lumbar  converity  iu 
the  vertebral  column  of  this  itKC.  Kot  only  dues  it  exist,  but  it 
exists  in  a  very  pronounced  form.  The  degree  uf  cnrvaloi-e  in  the 
lumhar  region  of  the  Australiiui,  while  it  falls  slightly  fliort  of  that 
which  is  seen  in  the  ChimpauKee,  corresponds  closely  with  the 
degi-ee  of  curvature  in  the  European  female.  At  the  same  time  we 
niust  not  lose  sight  of  the  favt  that  the  Inmbur  curve  does  not 
consolidate  nntil  adult  life,  and  the  Australian  spine  was  taken  from 
a  girl  who  had  only  reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  spine  in  question  does  not  express  the 
fall  amount  of  curvature  of  the  lumbar  region  in  this  race. 

7.  In  the  Australian,  the  curvature  in  the  lumbar  region  is  entirely 
due  to  the  strongly  wedge-shaped  form  of  the  intervertebral  disks.  If 
we  lorm  an  index  for  these,  as  has  been  done  for  the  vertebral  bodies, 
tlie  amount  which  they  contribute  to  the  cnrve  can  be  appreciated. 
The  following  are  the  indices  obtained  for  the  Australian  spine,  and 
also  the  average  indices  of  the  spines  of  four  Europeans  ; — 

Liimbo-Teiiebnl  Lumbo-iDtarrmtebral 
index.  indai. 

Anstittliait lUl-6  495 

Foot  Europeans 9€-3  65-6 

8.  In  the  extended  paper  the  character  of  the  lumbar  axial  cnrve  is 
discnssed,  and  it  ia  shown  to  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
European.  In  both  it  is  composed  of  the  arcs  of  three  circles.  The 
parts  entering  into  these,  and  the  lengths  of  their  respective  radii 
differ  in  the  two  cases  markedly.  In  the  Australian  the  lower  part  of 
the  cnrve  is  abrupt  and  sadden ;  in  the  European  it  is  more  uniform 
thronghont. 

9.  A  aa^t to- vertical  index  of  the  lumbar  vertebne  snggests  Boma 
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interesting  points.  Tn  calcnlating  this,  the  sagittal  diameter  of  the 
different  vertebral  bodies  is  taken  as  the  standard  and  compared  with 
the  axial  vertical  diameter.  This  index  is  observed  to  present  a  direct 
relation  to  the  proportion  of  bone  and  cartilage  which  enters  into  the 
construction  of  the  lumbar  column.  The  higher  the  index  the 
smaller  is  the  amount  of  intervertebral  substance,  and  vice  versd. 
This  has  been  tested  in  the  European,  Australian,  Chimpanzee, 
Baboon,  Macaque,  and  Orang.  The  European  excels  all  these  in  the 
amount  of  cartilage  as  compared  with  bone  in  the  lumbar  region  of 
the  vertebral  column.  In  the  erect  attitude  of  man  this  greater 
amount  of  cartilage  lessens  the  shocks  transmitted  upwards  through 
the  column.  In  the  prone  or  semi-prone  position  of  the  trunk  the 
same  provision  is  not  so  necessary.* 
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January  31,  I8H9. 

Professor  G.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Clitur. 

Tlie  ProBents  received  were  laid  on  tlie  table,  and  thanks  oi'derod 
for  tlietn, 

The  following  Paper  was  roed  :  — 

].  "On  I»oS(e»  lacuglfu,  Lhm."  By  J.  Bretland  Farmer,  B.A., 
F.L.S.  Communicated  by  Prnfessoi-  S.  H.  Vikes,  F.Rij. 
Received  January  2i,  1889. 

The  goDUB  Isoi-tee  hus  beea  an  objout  of  intorcsl  to  botaiiiete  ever 
Binoe  Hofmeieter's  brilliant  rostiarclics  on  the  vascular  cryptogams, 
but  the  accounts  given  by  the  difiereot  observers  on  the  development 
and  organogeny  of  the  sporophyte  are  so  conflicting,  and  moreover 
onr  knowledge  of  the  sexual  generation  Is  bo  ]imit«d,  that  a  renewed 
investig^ation  of  the  whole  unhject  sieems  desirable.  In  the  present 
comninnifatioii  I  jirupnsu  (o  Riniimarit*c,  as  brii'lly  as  p^]^siI)le,  the 
more  important  of  my  own  observations  on  one  species,  I.  lacustrit, 
to  which  plant  my  attention  has  been  directed  for  some  time  past.  I 
intend  to  deal  here  only  with  the  germination  of  the  mscrospore,  and 
to  reserve  details  of  minor  significance,  as  well  as  all  acconnt  of  the 
sporophyte,  for  treatment  in  a  fntnro  paper,  as  this  part  of  the  subject 
re(]aires  critical  discussion. 

The  shape  of  each  rancrosporo  is,  as  is  well  known,  that  of  a  tetra- 
hedron with  somewhat  rounded  sides,  and  the  protoplasmic  contents 
are  enclosed  in  a  number  of  coats  which,  in  matare  specimens,  are 
differentiated  into  six  layers.  Peripherally  is  the  episporium,  a  colour- 
less, glassy,  and  brittle  layer,  whose  surface  is  beset  with  numerous 
irregular  prominences.  The  episporium,  which  is  derived  from  the 
epipiasm  of  the  sporangium,  stains  with  hsematozylin,  though  only  to 
a  slight  eit«nt.  Within  this  outer  layer  is  the  cxosporium,  consisting 
of  three  brown  cuticulariecd  layers,  but  of  which  the  two  outer  ones 
are  frequently  not  easily  distinguishable  as  separate  coats.  The  two 
innermost  membranes  of  all,  are  cellulose  in  character,  and  form  the 
endosporinm. 

The  protoplasm  which  is  contained  in  the  spore  includes  a  lar^ 
quantity  of  reserve  material,  consisting  of  starch  and  oil,  the  latter 
being,  however,  eliminated  dnring  the  process  of  soaking  in  tnrpen- 
ti'n^  to  n-Jiicb   the  spores  are   subjected    previously  to  their   being 
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embedded  in  paraffin.  A  number  of  «eetionR  tbrongb  eadi  spore  were 
obtained  by  means  of  the  Cambridge  rocking  microtome,  and  were 
arranged  in  series,  tbns  permitting  of  an  ezamisation  t>f  the  in^emal 
Atructnre  of  tbe  spores.  The  protopla^a,  whioh  is  remarkably  grana* 
lar,  is  of  a  spongy  texture  (probably  due  to  the  extrMstion  of  the  oil), 
and  contains  a  nucleus  of  very  large  size,  in  which  bodies  xesembling 
nucleoli  were  in  some  cases  detected.  The  nucleus  is  sliarply  marked 
xiS.  from  the  cytoplasm  by  a  membrane,  but  of  oourse  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  feature  may  be  caused  in  part  by  the  methods  used 
in  embedding.  When  sp<»es  are  exaoained  in  this  stage,  the  proto- 
plasm stains  but  slightly  with  faaeoaiatoxylin,  and  the  tint  is  incliued 
jto  red,  and  even  the  xiucieus  is  not  deeply  coloured.  In  somewhat 
older  spores,  at  the  period  imxaediately  preeeding  germioalaon,  i^ 
whole  protoj^asm  stains  far  more  readily  and  deeply  in  a  given  time, 
JDUJb  a  nucleus  is  no  longer  difEerentiated  by  the  hflBmatexylin,  and  the 
colour  now  produced  is  of  a  de^  blue.  As  I  have  frequently  had 
spores  of  dilEerent  ages  on  the  same  slide,  all  of  which  were  subjected 
to  exactly  similar  treatment,  this  di&renoe  in  eolonr  may  probably  be 
taken  to  indicate  an  actaaJ  difiusion  of  the  subataoee  of  the  nucleus 
through  the  cytoplasm,  since  tbe  change  Ia  always  eosifined  to  spores 
in  the  condition  referred  to. 

This  view  receives  soma  confirmation  from  ilie  curumstaokces  attend- 
ing the  formation  of  the  prothallinm,  now  to  be  desoibed.  The  first 
indication  of  celUdivision  occurs  in  a  somewhat  peenliar  manner,  but 
its  significance  is  rendered  clear  by  what  takes  place  subeequentiy. 
Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  what  actually  happens,  it  may 
be  well,  in  order  to  avoid  possible  misconstruction,  to  state  expressly 
the  opinion  that  the  characters  presented  are  made  visible  only  by 
the  action  of  the  means  necessarily  employed  in  embedding,  but  this 
does  not  vitiate  the  conclusion  that  they  may  be  taken  as  indications 
of  internal  changes  which  actually  ocoax  in  the  protoplasm.  In  spores 
in  which  cell  formation  is  about  to  eommence,  the  deeply  stained 
protoplasm  is  seen  to  be  traversed  by  a  few  *'  cracks,''  which  divide 
the  contents  of  the  spore  into  large  isolated  masses.  At  this  period 
there  is  nothing  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a  membrane,  except 
the  granular  structure  which  is  apparent  on  the  surface  of  the 
cracks,  but  at  a  subsequent  stage  in  the  development,  one  of  the  sur- 
faces is  seen  to  be  boanded  by  a  membrane  of  extreme  tenuity.  When 
first  formed  it  can  only  be  distinguished  in  favourable  places,  but  it 
rapidly  grows  in  thickness,  and  forms  a  limiting  surface  between  the 
two  protoplasmic  masses.  From  the  mode  of  its  formation  it  can 
hardly  arise  otherwise  than  by  the  conversion  of  a  layer  already 
pi^esent  in  the  protoplasm  directly  into  cellulose,  and  it  appears  to  be 
the  presence  of  this  substance  arranged  in  a  definite  plate-like  manner 
which  determines  the  splitting  referred  to.     The  firftt  TXiemVyc^^OL^  ^x^X5^ 
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the  spore  into  an  apical  and  a  baeal  portion,  and  wbilc  the  Utter 
for  some  time  nndorgoes  uo  further  cliange,  the  apical  ceil  is  divided 
vei-y  riipidly  ifato  a  number  of  cella,  whofle  arrangement  ten  still  b« 
followed  even  in  quite  old  prothallia.  When  the  first  primary  cells 
ore  Formed,  the  nuclei  are  again  dintinguialiable  on  staining  with 
bffimatoxjlin,  but  they  are  of  exceedingly  small  dimensions,  and  with 
this  olinnge  the  stuining  capacity  of  the  protopliism  becomes  less 
marked.  Divisions  in  all  planes  proceed  very  rapidly  in  the  npper 
(apical)  portion  of  the  prothallium,  and  the  rudiments  of  the  arche- 
gouia  are  laid  down  much  as  in  the  Marattiacese.  Fenclioul  division 
of  single  superficial  cells  into  two  takes  place,  the  npper  of  which 
gires  rise  to  the  ueck,  and  by  repeated  division  forms  four  stories,  each 
story  being  again  divided  crosswise  into  four  celts  arranged  ua  quad- 
rants of  a  cylinder.  The  lower  cells  form  the  central  seiies,  in  which 
a  neck  canal  cell  is  cut  off,  and  then  a  ventral  canal  cell,  from  tbe 
oosphere.  Tbe  canal  cells  then  tbrast  themselves  betw<jen  the  neck 
cells,  and  cause  a  distortiou  in  the  two  lower  stories,  which  may  be  so 
grent  as  even  to  render  tbem  difhcult  of  recognition. 

Whilst  these  changes  have  been  taking  place  in  the  upper  (apical) 
of  tbe  two  primary  cells,  the  lower  (basal)  one  is  dividing,  bat  eom- 
pai^tively  slowly,  and  it  is  easily  distinguishable  in  that  the  cella 
arising  from  it  remain  of  a  large  sixe  as  compared  with  those  formed 
in  the  npper  part  of  the  [n'otlmlliutn.  In  spite  of  repeated  search 
tbroagh  a  great  nnmber  of  preparations,  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
hitherto  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclosion  aa  to  the  mode  of  ce]l- 
divisioa  which  prevails  in  the  secondary  stage,  for  no  karyokitietic 
figures  could  be  del«cted ;  nevertheless,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
process  does  not  differ  in  any  important  respect  ^m  that  exhibited 
by  other  plants,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  nnclei  about  the  walls  of 
recently  fonned  cells  makes  this  sapposition  almost  a  certainty. 

I  have  pnrposely  omitted  any  referenoe  to  the  reaearohes  of  other 
observers  in  the  present  paper,  and  it  was  not  my  object  to  attempt  a 
complete  account  of  my  own  work,  which  is  still  in  progress,  bat  the 
i-esults  detaUed  above  appeared  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  the 
appearance  of  this  note. 
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II.  "On  Auto-infection  in  Cardiac  Disease."    By  L.  C.  WooL- 

DRIDGE,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  Assistant  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital. 

*  Communicated  by  Professor  Victor  Horsley,  B.S.,  F.R.S. 

(from  the  Laboratory  of  the  Brown  Institution).    Received 

January  24,  1889. 

In  1886  I  described  to  the  Rojal  Society*  a  substance,  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  features  of  which  was  that  it  caused  intravascular 
clotting  when  injected  into  the  circulation  of  an  animal.  In  subse- 
quent publications  I  have  further  described  the  action  of  this 
substance,  or  rather  group  of  allied  substances,  and  speak  of  them  as 
fibrinogens. 

In  particular,  I  pointed  out  in  my  papers  in  du  Bois-Reymond's 
*  Archiv,'  1886,  and  in  Ludwig's  *  Festschrift,'  1887,  that  the  lymph 
and  chyle  contained  this  substance.  More  exactly  I  had  found  that 
the  fluid  of  lymphatic  glands,  freed  from  all  form  elements,  pos- 
sessed precisely  the  same  action  as  the  fibrinogens,  and  that  the 
fibrinogen  was  the  active  substance  in  this  fluid.  The  lymph  con- 
tained in  serous  cavities  does  not  contain  this  body,  hence  it  is 
probably  formed  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  Dr.  Kruger,t  assistant  to 
Professor  Alexander  Schmidt  of  Dorpat,  has  disputed  the  correctness 
of  these  observations.  But  I  am  absolutely  certain,  from  a  repetition 
of  my  experiments,  an  account  of  which  I  have  published  elsewhere,^ 
that  Dr.  Kriiger  is  in  error,  and  that  my  original  observations  were 
correct. 

In  the  present  paper  I  endeavour  to  show  the  light  which  further 
experiments  have  thrown  on  this  question,  and  to  point  out  the 
probably  greit  importance  which  fibrinogen  intoxication  plays  in  a 
large  and  important  class  of  disease,  particularly  cardiac  disease. 

For  the  purpose  of  my  experiments  I  have  used  mainly  the  thymus 
gland,  as  the  fluid  and  the  fibrinogen  of  the  thymus  is  quite  similar  to 
that  of  lymphatic  glands,  and  is  more  easily  obtained. 

Experiment  1«. 

The  half  per  cent.  NaCl  fluid  of  the  thymus,  perfectly  fresh,  the 
cells  completely  removed  by  the  centrifuge.  The  fluid  rendered 
faintly  alkaline  with  Na^COj. 

Dog  I. — Weight  19  lbs.  Injected  rapidly  into  the  jugular  vein 
8  c.c.  of  the  fluid.    Dog  killed.     The  portal  vein  was  thrombosed, 

*  "  On  IntraTaaoular  Clotting/*  aud  Croonian  Lecture  Abstract,  Apr.  8,  1886. 

t  KruRer, '  Zeitsohrift  for  Biologie/  1887,  Heft  2. 

i  *  On  the  Nature  of  Coagulation'  (pamphlet,  London,  l^i^V 
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the  clot  oommencing  in  the  middle  of  the  portul  trunk,  and  extend- 
ing into  all  the  branches  of  the  portal  in  the  liTer. 

Dog  Il^Weight  16  Ihs.  7*5  dxl  of  tha  fluid  injeotad,  bvt  tern 
times  dilated  vith  alkaline  salt  solntion.  The  inje^on  was  slow, 
taking  from  three  to  four  minntes.  The  dog  was  killed.  There  %as 
ahsolntelj  no  trace  of  dettin^  in  any  Tessel. 

As  regards  diet  the  animals  were  in  similar  conditions. 

£qpsrima»/  2. 

Used  iiie  watsrf  extract  of  ihysras,  preeipsteted  wiih  aaetio  aoM, 
and  the  aolntum  ai  this  preeiptMs  in  alkaline  half  per  oeni.  VaCSl 
injected. 

DogL--Weightefdog,UI}ia.  lajecfied  vapidlj  7  e^  nf 
The  animal  ceased  to  breathe  instantly  and  never  breatbed 
TheiMartiOontinnedtD  beat  fiar  soFenl  minotea.  The  right  heai  t|  the 
whole  of  the  pidmeaary  artarj  and  veins,  and  the  left  heart  oae  solid 
elot 

Dog  IL— Weight  of  dog,  13^  lbs.  7  ejo.  of  the  same  solntiaii 
iBJeotod,  bat  diluted  ten  times  with  alkaline  aalt  eelntton;  tiie  iajee- 
tion  slow,  joconpying  three  to  loar  minntes.  Dog  killed.  Abaeietely 
BO  trace  of  olottiag  anywhere. 

Itie  seen  from  the  ai>ove  experiments  ihat  a  anibstance  added 
rapidly  to  the  circnlating  blood  prod  aces  a  prtmoaneed  effi'ct;  added 
comparatiyely  slowly  and  dilated,  but  in  the  same  qiMntity  propor- 
tionate to  the  weight  of  the  animal,  it  produces  no  effect  at  all. 

The  obvious  effect  may  be  local,  i.e.,  occur  where  the  sudden 
admixture  of  fluids  takes  place,  %,e.,  in  the  heart ;  or  it  may  be  remote 
and  take  place  in  the  portal  vein. 

The  phenomenon  appears  to  resemble  somewhat  the  so-called 
'*  mass  influence  '*  {massenwirkung)  of  chemists. 

A  sudden  admixture  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  Bubstanoe  with  a 
given  quantity  of  blood  poisons  the  blood ;  the  same  conditions  would 
be  produced  if  instead  of  the  injection  being  sudden  the  blood  were 
circulating  more  slowly.  In  this  case,  also,  a  gfiven  quantity  of  the 
blood  would  in  a  given  time  receive  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fluid 
than  if  the  blood  were  rapidly  circnlating.  For  the  present  I  am 
speaking  of  the  blood  being  affected  by  its  showing  an  obvious 
change,  that  is  clotting;  and  I  know,  from  previous  experiments,  that 
to  produce  this  change  a  certain  quantity  of  the  fibrinogen  must  be 
added  to  the  blood,  i.e.,  the  larger  the  dog,  and  consequently  the  more 
blood,  the  more  of  fibrinogen  must  be  injected. 

The  present  experiments  ehow  that  to  affect  the  blood  a  certain 
qnantity  of  the  substance  must  reach  the  blood  within  a  given  time, 
and  thiH  effect  may  obviously  be  obtained  either  by  rapid  injection  or 
bjr  the  curreDt  of  blood  being  slow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vessel 
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Bsed  for  injection.  I  Am  tberefore  inclined  to  explain  the  fact  that 
the  lymph  does  not  normally  poison  the  hlood  becanoe  it  runs  into  the 
blood  slowly  whilst  the  blood  ciroalates  rapidly,  in  a  mormal  state, 
therefore,  the  conditions  which  most  exist  for  &  fibrinogen  intoxica- 
'  ion  do  not  prevail. 

I  have  above  used  the  term  ^  poison  the  blood  *  ^  it  will  be  advan* 
ta^eons  for  me  to  explain  thia  expression. 

The  adoiiztnre  of  ftbrinogea  and  bk>od  may  obvioBBly  affect  the 
latter,  by  caasing  it  to  clot  or  by  preventing  its  clotting  («u{«  previous 
papers),*  bat  it  produces  other  changes  than  these  which  are  not  so 
directly  perceptive.  The  nature  of  these  changes  will  be  seen  from, 
the  following: — If  in  a  normal  dog  the  femoral  vein  be  ligatured 
there  is  no  obvious  effect  produced,  %,e.y  there  is  no  oedema  of  the  leg. 
If,  however,  some  solution  of  fi^brinogen  be  injected  into  the  cireula' 
tion  through  the  jagakr  vein  and  the  femoral  be  then  ligatured,  the* 
effect  produced  is  most  pronounced,  and  is  as  feibwsr  either  ths^ 
most  extensive  and  rapidly  developing  simple  csdema  of  the  leg  occuiv 
or  an  enormous  hemorrhage  *^per  diapedetin^*  takes  place  throughout 
the  tissues  of  the  limb ;  or  the  two  are  combined — there  is  hsErmorrfaage 
and  oedema. 

The  injection  of  fibrrnogen,t  then,  in  addition  to>  ths  obvious  effects 
of  clotting  or  delay  in  clotliing,  produces  a  totally  disturbed  relation- 
siiip  between  the  blood  and  the  vascular  wall,  since,  after  the  injection, 
a  slight  mechanical  disturbance  to  the  circulatton  causes  a  greatly 
increased  exudation  of  the  fluid  of  the  blood,  or  this  associated  with  a 
free  passage  of  the  red  corpuscles.  The  tendency  the  injection  has 
to  caase  hsmorrhage  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  a  previous  publi- 
cation,^ the  fact  that  it  produces  a  simple  but  severe  and  sudden 
oedema  is  new.  Now,  to  produce  this  altered  state  of  the  blood, 
leading  to  oedema,  the  same  conditions  of  admixture  of  blood  and 
fibrinogen  are  necessary,  t.e.,  the  admixture  must  be  rapid.  I  will 
illustrate  this  by  an  experiment. 

SxpertfMnt  3. 

Used  the  NaCl  fluid  of  thymus  free  from  cells. 

Dog  I. — Weight  17  lbs.  12  c.c.  of  solution  rapidly  injected  into 
the  jugular.  Bight  femoral  vein  tied  close  to  Poupart  ligament. 
Dog  killed  the  next  day.    The  portal  system  thrombosed.     The  whole 

•  " IntraTaacular  Clokting,"  'Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  1886;  "  Beitrftg©  xtir  Fnige  der 
Gerinnimg,"  *  da  Bois-Reymond,  Arohiy/  1888 ;  ''  Ueber  Schutzimpfung  auf 
Chcmirchem  Wege/* '  du  Bois-Reymond,  Archiy,'  1888. 

t  The  fibrinogen  used  to  produce  this  effect  may  be  lymph  fibrinogen,  tissue 
fibrinogen,  or  certain  Tarietiee  of  blood  fibrinogen. 

X  Wooldridge,  *'0n  Hcemorrhagio  Infarction  of  the  Liver,*'  '  Pathol.  Soc.  Proc.,' 
1868. 
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rii^ht  legeitrcmoly  reflematons.  Large  liiBraorrhftges  over  upper  part 
of  leg  and  lower  part  of  abdomen. 

Dog  IT. — 17  lbs.  12  c.c.  of  solation  injected,  bat  ten  times  dilnted, 
und  injection  lasting  five  minutes.  Femoral  vein  tied  close  to  liga- 
mpnt.  Dot;  killed  next  day.  No  trace  whatever  of  clottin?  niiywliere. 
Leg  nbaoliitely  free  from  the  slightest  trace  of  cedema  or  htemorrliage. 

So  ftir  as  m_v  observations  go,  the  tendency  to  cedema  is  the  fintt 
symptom  of  fibrinogen  intoxication,  i.e.,  it  is  more  easily  prodaced 
tiian  any  other. 

One  of  the  most  important  featnreB  in  these  observations  lies  in 
their  relationship  to  many  important  diseaseH.  I  have  pointed  ont 
the  conditions  which  mnst  prevail  to  produce  a  fibrinogen  intoxica- 
tion. It  ie  improbable  that  disea^ied  conditions  are  often  set  np  by  a 
sudden  Urge  ilow  of  lymph  into  the  blood  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
other  conditions,  the  slowing  of  the  circulation  in  the  neiglibonrhood 
of  the  thomeic  duct,  is  a  common  incident,  particnlarly  I  maj  mention 
valvular  diiieaBC  of  the  heart  and  obBfruotion  to  the  circulation 
through  the  longs,  as  condttiooB  which  necessarily  prodnce  this  resnlt. 
It  is  a  dogma  of  medicine  that  cardiac  dropey  ns  a  aymptoni  of  cardinc 
failure,  ifi  due  to  the  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  circnkition.  My 
observations  lead  me  to  the  conclnsion  that  the  danger  in  cardinc 
disea>ie  is  fibrinogen  intoxication  ;  and  that  the  sjnnptoms  of  cardiac 
disease — e.g.,  dropsy,  formation  of  intrava*calar  clots,  hemorrhagic 
infarction,  fever,  &c — are  largely  dependent  on  this  condition. 
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February  7,  1889. 

Professor  G.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered 
for  them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  :^ 

I.  "Second  Series  of  Results  of  the  Harmonic  Analysis  of 
Tidal  Observations."  Collected  by  G.  H.  Darwin,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  and  Plumian  Professor 
in  the  University  oi  Cambridge.  Received  January  18, 
1889. 

[Publication  deferred.] 


II.  "  The  Principles  of  training  Rivers  through  Tidal  Estuaries, 
as  illustmted  by  Investigations  into  the  Methods  of 
improving  the  Navigation  Channels  of  the  Estuary  of  the 
Seine."  By  Leveson  FRiiNOis  Veknon-Haroourt,  M.A., 
M.InsiC.E.  Communicated  by  A.  G.  Vernon-Haroourt, 
FJI.S.     Received  January  19,  1889. 

[Publication  deferred.]    . 


in.  *'  Note  on  the  Spectrum  of  the  Rings  of  Saturn."  By  J. 
Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.  Received  and  read  February  7, 
1889. 

The  acknowledged  meteoritic  constitution  of  the  rings  of  Saturn 
rendered  it  important  to  ohtain  a  photograph  of  their  Bpectmm,  in 
order  that  it  might  he  determined  whether  collisions  there  were  of 
safficient  intensity  to  produce  incandescent  vapours.  It  has  long 
been  knoitn  that  the  rings  appear  much  more  luminous  than  the 
planet,  and  the  magnificent  photographs  obtained  by  the  Brothers 
Henry  show  that  this  is  truer  for  the  blue  light  than  for  the  visual 
rays. 

The  weather  has  been  so  bad  that  only  one  long  exposure  photo- 
graph has  been  taken.     Although  the  instrument  was  not  iu  T^ert<&c& 
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adjuatment,  owing  to  a  recent  accident,  I  snbmit  it  to  the  Society 
because  there  appears  to  be  evidence  of  bright  lineBiathe  photograph. 
It  18  altogether  too  early  to  annoonee  this  as  Bn  established  fact, 
but  I  thiiik  it  well  to  send  in  this  note,  in  order  that  other  observera 
with  more  powcj'fa!  optical  appliances  and  a  better  climate  than  that 
of  London  may  investigate  the  question. 

The  photograph  exhibited  was  taken  on  the  2nd  instant  by 
Mr.  Porter,  Computer  to  the  Solar  Pbysica  Committee.  The  instru- 
ment erapioyed  was  the  10-inch  equatorial  of  the  Science  Schools, 
and  a  spectroscope  of  two  prisms  of  60°. 

Other  considerations  point  to  the  possibility  that  bright  lines  or 
bands  may  be  found  in  the  spectrum  of  Uranna. 


Preaentg,  Fehruary  7,  1899.  ^ 
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"^  February  14,  1889. 

Professor  Q.  Q.  STOKES,  D.C.L.;  President,  in  the  Cluur. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  utd  thaoks  ordered 
for  them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read: — 


I.  "  MagnetiBation  of  Iron  at  High  Temperatures."  fPreliminary 
Notice.)  By  J.  Hopkikson,  F.R.S.  Received  January  30, 
1«89. 

I  have  recently  been  making  some  determinations  of  the  cnrves 
of  magnetisation  of  iron  at  varyiog  temperatures  up  to  that  at 
which  the  iron  ceases  to  be  magnetic.  Although  the  experiments  %n 
still  progressing,  some  of  the  reanlts  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  be 
worth  publishing  briefly  at  once. 

The  method  of  experiment  wan  identical  with  that  which  I  used 
for  a  sample  of  nickel  about  a  year  ago.  The  temperatures  are  esti- 
mated by  the  resistance  of  a  copper  seoondary  coil,  and  as  there  may 
be  some  uncertainty  as  ta  what  temperatures  the  several  resistanoea 
-CorresjKind  with,  I  givo  in  the  carves  which  follow  the  resistoooe 
observed  as  well  as  the  temperatuTe  B&luaated. 
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Cnrre  I  abowB  the  relation  o!  indaction  to  maffnetiaing  force  at 
the  ordioarj  temperature,  the  reaistance  of  the  secondary  coil 
being  0692  ohm.  The  curve  is  given  to  two  scales,  the  scale  of 
induction  being  the  same  in  eacli,  whilst  the  scale  of  magnetising 
force  is  magnified  twentj-fbld  in  the  one  as  compared  with  the  other. 

Curve  II  shows  the  same  relation  for  a  temperature  of  697°  C.  to 
700-0. 

Curve  III  shows  the  same  thing  for  a  temperature  between  727°  C. 
and?20''C. 
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These  correB  illustrate  what  has  been  long  knonn,  that  rise  of  tem- 
perature causes  increase  of  indnction  if  the  nagvetiBing'  force  is 
fimall,  bnt  diminatiou  of  induction  if  the  force  is  great. 


In  Curve  IV  the  abscissEe  are  temperatures,  the  oriHnates  are  the 
ratios  of  induction  to  magnetising  force  or  permeabilitieB  for  a  force 
of  4'0,  and  of  0-3  C.G.S.  units,  the  data  being  ficpplied  from  the 
piTceding  and  other  curves.  The  latter  curve  brings  out  a  most 
remarkable  feature.  For  this  force  the  permeability  increases  sorat'- 
whut  steadily  to  a  temperature  of  about  640°  C ,  its  riite  of  increase 
then  rapidly  accelerates,  till  it  attains  a  maximum  of  11,000  at  u 
temperature  of  727°  C.;  at  737°  C.  the  permeability  is  practically 
unity,  or  the  ma^etisability  of  the  material  has  entirely  disappeared. 

Regarding  the  iron  as  made  up  of  magnetic  molecules  the  axes  of 
which  are  directed  to  parallelism  by  magnetic  forces,  the  results  are 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  molecule 
diminishes  with  rise  of  temperature,  at  first  slowly,  but  very  rapidly 
as  the  point  is  approached  at  which  magnetism  disappears ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  facility  with  wbicb  the  particles  arc  directed  con- 
tinually increases,  at  first  slowly,  bnt  at  high  temperatures  very 
rapidly.  The  effect  is  that  at  a  temperature  of  720"  C.  an  exceedingly 
small  force  is  competent  to  turn  the  axes  of  nearly  all  the  molecules 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  magnetising  force. 

The  estimates  of  temperature  given  herein  mast  be  accepted  as 
provisional,  and  subject  to  revision.  The  actual  temperatures  are 
undoubtedly  materially  higher,  as  I  have  not  yet  taken  into  account 
tbe  part  of  the  secondary  wire  outside  the  furnace. 
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[If  an  iron  ring  which  has  never  been  magnetised  has  its  carve  of 
magnetisation  determined  for  an  ascending  series  of  forces,  if  it  bo 
then  thoroughly  demagnetised  by  a  succession  of  reversed  currents  of 
descending  intensity,  and  the  curve  of  magnetisation  is  redetermined, 
I  find  that  the  two  curves  differ  materially.  The  demagnetising 
currents  do  not  reduce  the  iron  to  its  virgin  state.  For  small  forces 
the  second  curve  is  below  the  first,  indicating  less  induction  for  the 
same  magnetising  force ;  for  medium  forces  the  second  curve  is  above 
the  first,  whilst  for  large  forces  the  two  curves  agree. 

If  a  ring  be  heated  with  a  current  through  the  primary  coil  and  the 
heating  bo  continued  till  the  ring  has  ceased  to  be  magnetic,  if  then 
the  current  be  stopped  and  the  ring  be  allowed  to  cool,  I  find  that 
the  ring  is  not  entirely  demagnetised  by  the  heating,  but  that  it 
recollects  its  state  of  magnetisation  before  heating.  It  would  seem 
that  the  magnetic  molecules  of  the  iron,  having  been  directed  by  the 
magnetising  force  whilst  they  were  magnetic,  retain  in  part  their 
direction  when  they  have  ceased  to  be  magnetic  by  heating,  and  that 
when  they  again  become  magnetic  by  cooling  its  effect  is  apparent. — 
February  14, 1889.] 

I  have  tested  a  sample  of  manganese  steel,  and  find  that  at  no  tem- 
perature above  the  normal  temperature  does  it  become  substantially 
magnetic. 


II.  "  On  a  Series  of  Salts  of  a  Base  containing  Chromium  and 
Urea.— No.  2.''  By  W.  J.  Sell,  M.A.,  F.I.C.  With 
Crystallographic  Determinations  by  Professor  W.  J.  Lewis, 
Cambridge.  Commimicated  by  Professor  G.  D.  LiVEiNG, 
F.R.S.     Received  February  1,  1889. 

In  a  former  paper  (*  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  33,  1882)  a  number  of 
salts  were  described  derived  from  a  base  formed  by  a  combination  of 
chromium  with  urea.  It  was  stated  that  the  chief  product  of  the 
regulated  action  of  chromyl  dichloride  on  dry  urea,  and  subsequent 
treatment  with  water,  is  a  green  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform.  The  compound  thus  obtained  contains 
chlorine  as  an  essential  component,  while,  as  noted,  the  product  of 
crystallisation  from  hot  water  is  the  pore  dichromate  of  the  base.  At 
the  date  of  the  previous  publicatioD  the  nature  of  this  green  salt,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  reaction  by  which  it  is  produced,  was 
under  investigation.  The  present  paper  deals  with  these  subjects, 
and  describes  a  number  of  additional  salts  of  the  base. 

The  failure  in  the  attempt  to  purify  the  green  salt  by  crystallisa- 
tion from  water,  added  to  its  insolubility  in  alV  otYieT  ^^«2^si^[A!b  tl^^tv!^ 
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menstnia,  reni^ered  it  Btlvisable  to  make  some  preliminnry  analytical 
determinations  on  the  different  samples  of  crade  well-washed  sub- 
stance. From  the  resnlts  obtained  it  naja  evident  that  the  salt  waa 
either  a  ohloroehromate  of  chromium  urea,  or  a  Domponod  of  the 
dicbromate  and  chloride,  a  conclusion  which  at  once  harmouiscs  with 
its  genesiH,  and  suggests  the  trial  of  dilat«  hydrochloric  acid  as  a 
possible  vehicle  for  its  purification  bj  crystallisation.  The  pnriGcation 
by  dilute  hjdi-ochloiic  acid  containing  one  volume  of  strong  acid  to 
nine  of  water,  was  successful,  the  nambers  obtained  on  analysis  beinK 
substantially  the  same  as  those  obtained  fi^im  the  crude  we11-wa«faed 
product  of  the  reaction.  The  analytical  results  were  satisfied  by 
either  of  the  formulee — 

L  (1.)    {(CON»H*)'»Cr5}fg,^'^'^'2H^O, 


or  (2.)    ((CONSH*)'^Cr3}^^jj,^2H!0. 

The  latter,  however,  is  regarded  as  very  improbable. 
It  is  diiEculfc  to  believe  that  a  cblorochromate  in  fine  powder  caa 
withstand  the  action  of  water  for  weeks  without  appreciable  change. 
The  fact  also  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  iu  its  recrystallisaticm 
may  be  replaced  by  metailic  ohlorides,  such  as  those  of  sodinm  or 
potaeaiam,  ie  against  the  second  formnla.  Moreover,  the  decomposi- 
tion  effected  when  the  salt  is  recry stall ised  from  water,  may  be  cited. 
A  cblorochromate  having  the  formnla  given  in  (2)  should  uormally 
decompose,  according  to  the  equation — 

{(CON'H')>-CrJ^gg,'^l  +  H»0  =  2H01  +  { (CON>H')"C.>)  ^5g!, 

whereas  the  decomposition  effected  by  water  is  of  a  totally  dLSerent 
character,  and  may  be  represented  thus : — 

3{(COIPH*)"Cr3}t^,^*^^^''  =  2{(C0N»H*)'»Ci^}(Cr»0T)' 

+  {(CON»H*)wCi«}Cl«. 

These  facts  may  be  regarded  as  concluBive  that  formnla  (1)  is  the 
more  correct  representation  of  this  compound,  which  may  be  called — 

Dichhrdiehromate  of  Chromium  Urea. 
The  following  results  were  obtained  on  analysis : — 
The  samples  employed  were  dried  by  pressure  between  bibolons 
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1.  0"4C58    gram    gave    on    combustion    0*18025    gram    CO*   and 
0'168  gram  water. 

2.  A  moditication  of  Liebig's  process  gave  equal  volnmes  of  CO- 

andN. 

3.  0'4005  gram  precipitated  by  merourona  nitrate  gave  0'0906  gram 

4..  0-5294  gram,  treated  as  in  3,  gave  0'1199  gram  Cr^O^. 

5.  0'4925  gram  dissolved  in  H^O,  eieeaa  of  KI  and  HCl  added,  and 

the  iodine  titrated  with  thioeulphate,  required  44i'6  c.c. ;  each 
o,c.  thiosulphate  =  00032S  gram  CrO>. 

6.  0'374  gram  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid,  eicess  of  latter  expelled 

by  beat,  AgNO*  added,  and  tlie  whole  strongly  acidified  with 
HNO»,  gave  0-0789  gram  AgCl. 

7.  0'4554  gram,  treated  as  in  6,  gave  0-09853  gram  AgCI.  H 

8.  0-42415  gram  lost  in  vacuo  over  H^SO*  00114,  gram  H'O.  ^ 

9.  0-3243  gram  loat  at  100°  C.  0-00845  gram  H^O. 

10.  Two  separate  ejtperimenta  gave  3368  per  cent.  Cr^O'  on  ignitioD. 
Deducting  Cr  found  as  CrO',  gives  7'56  per  cent.  Cr. 

The  crystals  have  a  distinct  oblique  habit,  bnt  are  very  ill 
developed,  and  few  of  the  planes  are  truly  parallel,  or  in  their  true 
aones.  ThemeasuremenlB  and  elements  are,  therefore,  but  appron- 
mationa.  They  were  obtained  fixim  six  of  the  beat  crystals  t  could 
find.  The  crystals  are  dark  green  and  have  a  fairly  good  cleavage, 
n(IOl),  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  symmetry. 

The  system  is  oblique,  and  the  elements  are  (100,  101)  =  49"  2*; 
(010,  111)  =  4.5°  6' ;  (101,001)  =  35°  20'. 

The  planes  observed  are  a(lOO),  ^(101),  c(OOl),  n(IOl),  and  m(llO). 
The  planes  {  are  generally  those  most  largely  developed. 


Calculated.  meaiu.  Extreme!. 

al    49     2  49  10  &  35— 50  17 

ae    84  22  84  13  82  14—84  51 

<m    39  30i  39  20 

noi 56     7i  55  5!(  55  34j— 56  22 

am 59  45  59  37  58  46—6119 

mm.1    60  30  59  51  57  55—60  33 

ml 70  43  70    0 

flic 92  50  92  44 

Mii« 73  41i  73    li 
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The  qnestion  natnr&lly  arises,  "Is  the  coinponnd  last  conBidered 
the  initial  chief  prodnot  of  the  reaction  of  chromyl  dichloride  on  urea, 
or  is  it  prodaced  from  this  compound  bf  interaction  with  the  water 
added  subsequently  ?  As  at  the  present  time  difficulties,  which  seem 
insurmountable  (see  below),  attend  the  direct  determination  of  this 
question,  and  as,  moreover,  it  was  suspected  that  the  salt  above 
described  is  the  product  of  the  action  of  water  on  the  chlorochromate 
of  the  base,  it  was  determined  before  proceeding  further  to  attempt 
the  isolation  of  such  compounds.  With  this  object  in  view  an  in- 
Testigation  was  made  of  the  action  of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  on 
the  compound  last  considered.  As  mentioned  above,  the  dichlordi- 
chromate  crystallises  ont  unaltered  from  a  hot  solution  containing  one 
volume  of  strong  acid  to  nine  of  water.  If,  however,  the  quantity  of 
Huid  to  water  be  increased  to  one  in  six,  a  salt  crystallises  out  as  the 
solution  cools  in  brownish-yellow  crusts  of  small  crystals.  When  a 
much  stronger  acid  than  one  in  six  is  used,  the  product  is  a  mixture 
of  the  brown-yellow  salt  and  green  needles  of  the  chloride.  The 
examination  of  this  browD-yellow  compound  showed  it  to  be  the 
dichlortetrscblorochromate  of  the  base  having  the  composition — 

{.CCON^H*)»Cr»}  JJ/^'^'SH^O, 

formed  from  the  dichlordichromate  by  the  following  change : — 

I(CONSH*)l"Cr=^5'^°V4HCl  =  {{CONaH*)i«CrS}^5'"*^^+2HiO. 

The  colour  of  the  new  salt  preaento  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of 
the  preceding  compound.  With  the  exception  of  the  acid  of  the 
strength  from  which  it  has  been  ciystallised,  it  is  either  insoluble 
io,  or  decomposed  by,  all  the  usual  solvents.  With  alcohol 
the  chloride  of  the  base  is  formed,  and  the  usual  products  of  the 
action  of  chromic  acid  on  that  reagent.  Water  effects  immediate 
decomposition,  the  colour  changing  to  the  chaTOcteTi£^\<i  Aax^  ^c««cl^ 
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the  dichlordichromate,  liydi-ocbloi 
free,  tbuB ; — 


;  acid  being  at  tlio  Eame  time  Mt 


-■'+2H'0  =  {(C0SSH*)i»Cr2}' 


Cl^ 


1-4HCL 


It  18  exlremelj'  probable  that  thi.s  salt  is  tho  ctiief  initial  product  of 
the  reaction  between  uhromyl  dicbloride  and  area,  and  that  the  siibse- 
qaeut  addition  of  water  decomposea  it,  as  shown  hy  tho  preceding 
equation.  Granting  that  a  chlorochromate  in  formed  (and  as  the 
reaction  takes  plai;e  in  presence  of  excess  of  chrom;!  dicliloride,  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  this  concilia  ion),  the  only  salt  of  this  character 
which  wonld  normally  decomposB  by  water  with  prodaction  of  the 
dich lord ichro mate,  is  the  compound  under  consideration. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  on  analysis.  Tho  numbers 
refer  to  the  dry  Bait,  unless  stated  to  tho  conti-ary  : — 

1.  Q-i73tj  gram  salt  gave  0-28333  gram  AgCl. 

2.  0'7059  „  „      when  precipitated  with  mercuroos  nitrate 

and  the  precipitate  ignited,  0'14i>28  gram  Cr*0*. 

3.  0-3938  gram  salt,  diasolved  in  dilute  HCl,  excess  of  KI  added, 

and  the  iodine  titrated  with  thiosulphate,  required  33*4  c.c. ; 
each  c,c.  thioaulphate  =  0'0032459  CrO». 

4.  0-14235  gram,  (wated  as  in  3.  required  12-2  c.c.  same  thiosnl- 

5.  0'4054  gram  moistened  with  alcohol,  dried  and  ignited,  f^ve 

0'129'25  gram  CrK)^.     Deducting  from  this  the  Cr  existing  aa 
CrO*,  gives  10-74  Cr=0»,  or  7-000  per  cent.  Cr. 

6.  1-1153   gram  undried    salt   lost   in   vacuo    over  solpbnrio   «cid 

0-03885  gram  H*0. 

7.  0-7766gramnndried  salt  lost  at  100°  C.  0  0236  gram  H»0. 


Theory. 

AnnljiiB. 
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The  direct  deoision  of  sucli  an  apparently  simple  matter  as  the 
composition  of  tbe  chief  initial  product  of  the  reaction  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  f onnd  to  be  impossible.  No  reagent  or  mixture  of 
reagents  has  been  discovered  which  at  once  dissolves  any  excess  of 
materials  used  and  the  other  products  of  the  reaction,  without  pro- 
ducing some  change  in  the  composition  of  the  chief  product. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  reaction  between  chromyl  dichloride 
and  urea  was  made  by  taking  known  weights  of  tbe  materials,  col- 
lecting and  measuring  the  gaseous  products,  and  after  the  addition 
of  water  to  tbe  residue,  estimating  tbe  dichlordichromate  produced, 
as  well  as  the  other  products  which  pass  into  solution.  The  dichlor- 
dichromate was  then  calculated  as  dichlortetrachlorochromate. 
Without  going  into  a  mass  of  detail,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  results 
of  the  examination  gave  numbers  very  nearly  agreeing  with  the 
equation — 

13CO(NH2)3+9Cr02Cl«  =  {(CON2H*)i2Cr»)J5i''^'^^  +  Cr2Cl«      . 

With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  these  substances,  it  may  be  well 
to  note  that  the  reaction  of  chromyl  dichloride  on  urea  succeeds  best 
in  narrow  test-tubes,  working  with  about  3  grams  of  urea.  On  a 
larger  scale  the  reaction  becomes  very  difficult  to  control,  and  decom- 
position more  or  less  complete  is  very  liable  to  ensue.  On  the  other 
hand,  unless  the  reaction  is  fairly  Vigorous  and  the  temperature 
allowed  to  rise,  little  or  none  of  the  compound  is  produced. 

A  considerable  amount  of  time  has  been  taken  up  in  attemptB  to 
prepare  this  class  of  compounds  by  some  modiGcation  of  the  above 
process  which  should  present  less  complexity,  and  thus  offer  soma 
hope  of  arriving  at  their  constitution.  Passing  over  the  unsuccessful 
attempts,  it  was  discovered  that  the  dichromate  of  the  base  may  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  urea.  In  the  month  of 
September  of  last  year  three  separate  portions  of  nearly  equal 
weights  of  urea  and  chromic  anhydride  were  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  cold  water,  the  solutions  covered  with  filter-paper,  and 
allowed  to  stand  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

On  examination  in  March  the  solutions  had  changed  colour,  become 
quite  thick  from  evaporation,  and  on  addition  of  water  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sparingly  soluble  green  crystals  were  found  to  be  left.  These, 
when  separated  and  recry stall ised  from  hot  water,  had  all  the  cha- 
racters of  the  dichromate  of  the  base,  and  gave  on  ignition  41*32  per 
cent,  of  Cr^O'^,  against  41*43  as  required  by  theory  for  the  dichro- 
mate. It  was  subsequently  found  that  the  dichromate  may  be  formed 
in  some  quantity  by  evaporating  the  aqueoxia  ^o\\]L\i\oii&  oi  ^<^  tccl^^^ 
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snbstauceB  at  about  60' C.     The  natare  of  tLls  change  is  at  preaecl 
nnder  invostigation. 

In  addition  to  tho  foregoing,  the  following  new  coiupoands  have 
been  examined ; — 

The  Ch-omile. 

This  compoand  separates  from  a  warm  satarated  solatioo  of  (be 
dichromate,  cautiously  neutralised  with  amoioninm  carbonate,  in  long 
dark-greeu  needle.«.  The  crystala  are  very  effloresceot,  and  rapidly 
bocome  opaque  from  loss  of  water.  They  are  sparingly  solable  in 
cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water,  undergoing  at  the  same  time  slight 
decomposition,  with  separation  of  brown  flocks  of  cfaromit!  chromate. 
The  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  carbon  diaulphide,  nnd  bonsene, 
and  has  the  composition  (CON^H*)'-Cr^3CrO*4H*0. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  on  analysis.  The  salt  was 
dried  by  pressare  between  bibulona  paper : — 

1.  0-3274  gram  salt  lost  in  vacuo  00196  gram  H^O. 

■2.  0-3274  „         ignited  left  0-0994  gram  Cr^O*  =  30-36  per 

cent.  Dedneting  Cr  osisting  aa  CrO^,  leaves  119i  Cr'O^,  or 
8-18  per  cent.  Cr. 

3.  0-54tj5  gram  salt  lost  at  100°  C.  0'03315  gram  H*0. 

4.  0-5465  „         ignited  gave  0-16585  gram  Ci^^O*  =  30-S4  per 

cent.  Subf  racting  Cr  existing  as  CrO^  leaves  1 V92  Cr^O'.  or 
8-17  per  cent.  Cr. 

5.  0'4774  gram  Bait,  dissolved  in  dilate  HCI,  excess  of  KI  added, 

and  the  iodine  estimated  by  thiosnlphate,  required  35'62  c.c; 
each C.C.  thiosnlphate  =  00032459  CrOS. 


TheoiT. 

Anatysui. 

Per«nUg.. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

fi. 

CrO>  

24-17 
8-41 
6-77 

i'm 

s'-is 

e'-be 

8-i7 

24-21 

The  Bromide. 

This  compound  is  conveniently  prepared  from  the  diohlorchromate 
by  first  forming  the  very  aolable  acetate  by  double  decomposition 
with  lead  acetate,  filtering  off  the  mixture  of  lead  chromate  and  ohlo. 
ride,  and  precipitating  the  bromide  from  the  filtrate  by  dissolving  in 
jt  crfstah  of  pobissinm  bromide.    The  drained  and  washed  predpi- 
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tate,  recTjstallised  from  irarm  water,  separates  in  bright  green 
prismatio  crystals  containing  6  mols.  of  water  of  cryatallisation.    The 

salt  is  tolerably  Eolnble  in  cold,  freely  ia  hot  water,  insolable  in  strong 
solutions  of  alkaline  bromides,  and  in  the  usual  organic  menstrua. 
It  has  the  composition  j(C0N3H*)HCr^}Br^H'0.  The  following 
resnltB  were  obtained  on  sjialjsis  ;— 

1.  1'403  gram  lost  in  vacuo  0108  gram,  and  no  further  loss  was 

sustained  afc  101°  C. 

2.  1'18515  gram  dissolved  in  water,  the  Cr  separated  by  boiling  for 

some  time  with  precipitated  chalk,  and  after  filtration  the 
filtrate  made  up  to  250  o.c.  Mean  of  four  concordant  titra- 
tions with  AgNO*  required  10-17  e.c. ;  each  c.c.  AgNO*  = 
00035293  CI. 


Theory. 

An^yais. 

Percentage. 

1. 

2. 

,-61 
83-97 

7-62 

84 -ll 

Dark-green  crystals,  in  which  the /{311}  planes  were  most  promi- 
nently developed.  The  planes  «{111}  and  a{101}  were  about  equally 
developed;  and  the  planes  &{2ll}  and  r{100}  were  all  small,  and 
these  latter  did  not  seem  to  be  present  on  all  the  crystals.  The  habit 
of  the  crystal  rendered  it  a  little  puzzling  to  decipher  the  symme^ 
by  inspection. 
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The  principal  a 
and  these  angles  < 


B  meBsared  were  those  contaiaing  poles  a,  /, «, 
e  alone  depended  on  ia  deter tniatag  the  element. 


af  =  41     2i 
A  =  48  o7i 


'bf  :^  20  26 
/r  =  3fi  40 


1  of  14  observations. 


Approsimations  to  these  angles  were 
ohtAined  on  a  Bomenhat  altered 
crjfltai. 


No  cleavage  was  perceived. 

The  Iodide. 

This  salt  was  prepared  from  the  dichlordiehromate  by  precifiely 
the  same  method  as  the  bromide,  onl;  that  potassium  iodide  replaced 
the  bromide.  It  crystallises  from  water  in  long  brilliant  green 
prisms,  free  from  water  of  crystallisation.  It  ia  insoluble  iu  the  usnal 
organic  solvents. 

The  componud  has  the  composition  (CONm*)>-Cr=I<,  and  gives 
the  following  resnlts  on  analysis : — 

1.  0'750  gram  salt  lost  no  appreciable  quantity  of  wat«r  tn  voomo 

or  at  104°  C,  and  is  therefore  anhydrous. 

2.  1'18  gram  salt  dissolved  in  water  and  made  np  to  250  o.o.     The 

mean  of  four  concordant  titrations  with  silver  nitrate  on 
portions  of  50  c.o.  eaeh  required  895  c.c. ;  each  c.c.  AgN'O* 
=  00ai5293  CI. 

Farcentoge  csloulat«d.                Fcrcentitge  found. 
I    4802    47-88 

The  crystals  are  of  a  brilliant  green  eolonr,  in  long  prisms  termi- 
nated by  rhombohedral  planes,  often  oneqnally  developed. 

The  forms  observed  were  d{10l}  well  developed,  i>{2ll}  very 
minute,  and  r{100}. 

The  element  I>  =  or  was  found  by  calonlatioa  iQ  be  24°  30^'. 


Oolcolated,        ObMrred. 

=  ^  57 
=  42    6 

=  60    0 


I,  mean  of  3  measarements. 


42     5^ 
59  59J 
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The  Ferricyanide, 

This  compound  is  precipitated  in  olive-green  needles  on  the  addi- 
tion of  potassium  ferricyanide  to  a  soluble  salt  of  the  base.  The  salt 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water,  from  which  it 
crystallises  in  long  prismatic  crystals,  having  the  composition 
(CON2H*)i2Cr22FeC«N«8H20. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  on  analysis : — ^ 

1.  0-3501  graKtt  gave  in  vacuo  0'0361  gram  H?0. 

2.0-3501     „         „     on  ignition  00790  gram  Cr203+Fe208. 

3.  0-3418    „        „    at  lOO**  C.  00343  gram  H«0. 


4.  0*3418 


>> 


» 


>» 


5> 


on  ignition  0*0777  gram  Cr^QS+FeSO, 


Theory. 

Analysis. 

Percentage. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

H«0  .... 



10-33 
22-46 

10-02 

•  • 

22-56 

10  04 

22*73 

The  Ferrocyanide. 

This  compound  is  precipitated  in  green  needles,  when  a  soluble 
ferrocyanide  is  mixed  with  a  soluble  salt  of  the  base.  The  crystals 
are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  and  insoluble 
in  the  usual  organic  solvents. 

The  examination  of  the  substance  led  to  the  formula 

{  (CON2H4)i2Cr2}23FeC«N617H20 

being  assigned  to  it. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  on  analysis : — 

1.  0-2396  gram  salt  gave  in  vacuo  00279  gram  H^O. 

2.  0-2396         „         „         on  ignition  00504  gram  Cr203+Fo20«. 

3.  0-4387         „         „         in  vacuo  0*0524  gram  H^O. 
4.0-4387         „         „         on  ignition  0-094  gram  Cr^OHFe^O^. 


Theory. 

.  .  Analysis.    .    . 

Percentage. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

1 
4. 

ffO 

11-80 
21-05 

11-64 

•  • 

21*03 

11-90 

21*42 

1  Cr^O*  +  Fe*0^ 

1 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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The  Ficrate. 
The  addition  of  an  aqncons  aolution  of  picric  acid  to  a  Bolntion  of 
any  of  the  salts  of  the  base  prodnce§  an  immediate  separation  of  the 
picrate  in  the  form  of  beaatifnl  green-yellow  needles.  The  salt  dissolvw 
readily  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  benzene  and  water,  and  is  practically 
insoluble  in  chloroforn;.  The  compound  re  crystal  Used  from  wat«r 
hBH  the  composition — 

(CON^H*)'30r^(C''H=(NOj)3O)''8H20. 
The  following  determinations  were  made  :— 


Cr»0' 


Found 
(percent.). 

•■15-07/ 
..     5-3& 


Onloalated 
(percent.), 

50i 

5-34 


« 


SoiAle  Salt  of  the  Chloride  with  Afnvurtc  Gkloridd. 

When  Bolntions  of  the  chloride  of  chrominm  urea  and  n 
chloride  are  miied,  a  beantiful  pale-green  crystalline  precipitate  is 
produced,  conaiating  of  mieaceoua  fitales.  The  compound  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  oo!d,  very  moderately  in  hot  water,  and  insoluble 
in  the  uHual  organic  solventfl.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  and  may 
be  represented  by  the  formula  (C0K*H*)"Cr»Cl*6HgCI'. 

The  following  reanlta  were  obtained  on  analysis; — 

1.  1'7738  gram  salt  ignited  with  lime  gave  0*789  gram  metallic 

mercniy. 

2.  2'542  gram  salt  ignited  with  lime  gave  11339  gram  metallic 

mercury. 

3.  0-599  gram  salt  ignited  alone  gave  0*0352  gram  Cr^CH. 

4.  0-9321  „  „  „         0-0553      „ 


Theory. 

Ansiysi.. 

Percentage. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

«-04 
5-73 

44-49 

44-6 

6-97 

5-93 

Double  Salts  of  Oxalate  of  the  Bate  with  Chromium  Oxalate  No.  1. 
In  attempting  to  prepare  the  oxalate  of  chrominm  urea  from  the 
acetate  hy  the  addition  of  a  cold  saturated  solntion  of  ammonic 
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oxalate,  there  was  slowly  deposited  during  several  days  a  qaantity  of 
very  dark-green,  almost  black,  crystals  with  exceedingly  bright  &ce8. 
The  crystals  on  examination  were,  however,  foand  to  be  a  double 
oxalate  of  the  base  with  chromium  oxalate,  having  the  formula 
(CON^H*)i2Cr3(C80*)«Cr»((?0*)»4H«0. 

They  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water, 
and  insoluble  in  the  usual  organic  solvents. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  on  analysis : — 

1.  0-4217  gram  gave  0-0187  gram  H«0. 

2.  0-4217    „        „    on  ignition  0'0818  gram  Cr«0«. 

3.  014165  „        „•   on  combustion  25'06  c.c.  N"  and  4827  c.c.  CO* 

at  0"*  G.  and  760  mm. 


Tbeoiy. 

Analysis. 

■  Percentage. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Carbon 

Nitrogen 

Water 

18-82 

21-96 

4-70 

19-33 

•  • 
4-48 

•  • 

19-87 

18-31 
22-19 

CrK)* 

This  substance  crystaUises  in  the  rhombic  system,  and  has  a  well- 
marked  hemihedrism  with  inclined  faces.  The  crystals  consist  of 
well -developed  prisms  with  a  large  deeply  striated  brachypinakoid, 
terminated  sometimes  by  six  planes,  sometimes  by  four  equally 
developed  planes,  and  sometimes  by  two  prominent  planes  of  *  (111), 
with  other  minor  planes.  The  form  (210)  is  also  present,  but  the 
planes  of  this  form  are  dull  and  deeply  striated.  The  prism  planes 
are  also  sometimes  considerably  Btriated,  but  the  striations  on  m  and 
mi  on  the  same  crystal  or  on  the  parallel  faces  do  not  as  a  rule  cor- 
respond. The  development  of  the  crystals  is  to  a  certain  extent 
shown  by  the  accompanying  diagrams,  figs.  1  and  2,  which  repre- 
sent some  of  the  crystals  measured  by  me.  The  prism  in  fig.  2  is 
placed  horizontally  for  showing  the  hemi-pyramids  more  distinctly. 


T.^ 
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The  forme  fonnd  are  a  100,  2  210,  m  110,  p   '(111),   n   101, 
r,(101). 

The  elements  are : — 

010,  on  =  69  a ;  001, 101  =  2°2  S'Si  100,  110  =  53  «; 

or  a  :  i  :  c  =  1-3705  :  1  :  0-580843. 

The  anglee  obeerved  are  compared  in  the  following  table  with  those 
calcnlated  from  the  elements : — 

(^Iculutetl.        Obscrvcil, 

ram 53  53 

mm 72  14  72  18} 

Urn   19  27j 

m,)) 54  17  54  13! 

ij), 71  26  71  274 
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Calculated.        ObBerred. 

O  /  o  / 

an 67    2  67    1 


rm 

Up 

Lrp 

TT 

rtn 

M 


nwi 45  66  45  50J 

46  55^         46  48^ 

np  28    8  2S  14^ 

rp   75    3t         75    3 

rri 102    4J        102  12 

n 76  42-2         76  46 

nry^ 61  38-3        61  48 

r^m 41  39-5         41  28 

rkni 71  13-4 

\njp 52  10-3         52    6 

Lpli 56  36-3        56  42 

pr^ 40  14-5         40  215 

The  striations  on  ihe  plftnes  a  and  I  were  pandlel  to  tlit^ir  intersec- 
tions, and  rendered  ihe  rettdings  oibtained  from  them  in  the  zone 
[alni]  valueless,  except  for  the  sake  of  identification.  No  distinct 
cleavage  was  observed. 

No.  2. 

The  foregoing  experiment  having  failed  to  give  the  pnre  oxalate, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  decomposition  of  the  pure  chloride  with 
silver  oxalate.  The  two  substances  warmed  together  with  water 
for  some  time  and  filtered  gave  an  abundant  crop  of  dark-green 
crystals  belonging  to  the  anorthic  system.  Examination  showed, 
however,  that  the  salt  differed  from  the  preceding  one  only  in  con- 
taining more  water  of  crystallisation,  and  that  it  readily  parts  with 
the  latter  even  in  a  corked  tube,  becoming  less  soluble  and  possibly 
forming  the  preceding  compound.  This  substance,  which  has  the 
composition  (CON2H*)i2Cr2(C20*)3Cr2(Cr204)829H20,gave  the  follow- 
ing results  on  analysis  : — 

1.  051 13  gram  lost  in  vacuo  0*1347  gram  H^O,  and  suffered  no 
further  loss  at  100°  C.     The  dry  salt  ignited  left  00788  gram 

Cr203. 

Calculated.  Found. 

H^O  in  100  parts 2636  26*34 

CrSQS          „          15*43  15*41 

The  crystals  are  dark- green  in  colour,  and  have  bright  and  for  the 
most  part  well-developed  faces.  They  seem  to  have  no  good  cleavage. 
They  crystallise  in  the  anorthic  system,  and  the  zones  [mn],  [chdll 
are  those  most  largely  developed,  and  give  the  Y3aJq»\\i  qH  >aii^  ^sr^^^»^. 
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The  planes  m,  n,  and  c,  thongh,  as  a  rule,  mnoli  more  largely 
developed  than  any  others,  were  somewhat  imperfect  and  often  gave 
several  images.  Hence  it  has  been  neceesary  to  combine  all  the 
observations  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  elements.  The  following 
elements  were  ultimately  selected,  as  those  which  agreed  best  with  the 
observations.  From  these  elements  the  axial  constants  commonly  used 
by  Continental  cryelallographers  have  been  determined,  and  they  and 
a  (able  of  computed  and  observed  angles  are  eabjoined  : — 


Forms  observed  (fig.  3)  :— ollOO).  mlllOl,  nlllO},  i!{310l?, 
c{001),  I{011),  t{Oia|,  i{021),  p(312J,  jjailj,  /|31I|,  j{312[, 
S{314). 

Elements:— (100, 110)  38"  33}';  (110,  010)  32*    2}'; 

(010,  Oil)  40- 29' ;    (011,001)43"    sj'i 

(001, 101)  35"  27';     (101, 100)  M"   21'. 

or  A  =  88"  Sf;  B  =  77"  10';  C  =  71"  33, 

and  o  :  i  :  0  =  1-20406  : 1  :  10238. 


Calculated. 

ObMrred 

(mean.). 

Calculated. 

OUwred 
<in«n.). 

MS 

S8     ahi 

&      »6 

"/ 

»i 

27 

&      3b 

61      81 

47 

26 

47      24 

99      S?f 

99     27 

73 

63 

80      2Zi 

80      29i 

010,™ 

bm 

fiff 

66        6 

ei 

26      16i 

26      21 

ffiA 

t;i 

18 

61      16i 

M 

33        8 

M, 

62 

m 

62      87 

ed 

es     25 

69      26 

dl 

70      43i 

70      48 

'/ 

69 

an 

69      401 

'^i  

*»      61 

48      63 

85 

38 

86      m 

rf,010 

U        9 

fq 

6S 

4HJ 

8'i 

Gti 

88 

66      841 

<*( 

84      48-1 
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• 

Calculated. 

Observed 
(meanfl). 

I 
i 

Calciililed. 

Observed 
(meaxiB). 

Cih 

¥ 

cif   

cp 

nd 

P9 

^»i 

2^1 

cm 

mci 

pm 

ml 

Ph 

o                / 

43  50 
42        0 
85      60 
48        8i 

57      24 
34      38 

44  22 

101  46 

77      45* 

102  14i 

34      62i 
60      11| 

85        0 

o            / 

43  51 

41       58 
85      44 
48      22 

t 

57      26 
34      40i 

44  21 

101  47 

77      64 

102  .   6 

34      19 
60      15 
85      11 

Ih 

^9 

9*i 

\nl    * 

1  ca 

hd 

Ml 

^ 

99 

9Ci 

38      2ii 

74  27i 
50      49i 
54      43i 

75  48 

89  32 

90  28 

58  10  ' 

62      10^ 

59  39^ 

o               / 

38      29 

50      56 
64      d6i 

75      67 

89  42i 

90  19i 

58      lU 
or 

58  28 
62        1 

59  39 

The  Periodide, 

When  a  warm  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  is  added  to 
a  warm  and  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  the  normal  iodide,  a 
considerable  crop  of  crystals  separates  out  on  cooling  in  transparent 
brown-red  micaceous  scales.  If,  however,  the  solutions  are  heated  to 
near  the  boiling  point  before  mixing,  or  are  more  dilute,  especially  if 
the  quantity  of  iodine  added  is  small,  the  crystals  deposited  are  in  the 
form  of  long  opaque  black  needles,  having  a  well-marked  green 
reflection,  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  lost  on  drying.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  however,  both  forms  are  deposited  from  the  same  solution. 
The  apparent  dissimilarity  of  form  and  general  appearance  led  to  the 
analysis  of  the  two  modifications  being  conducted  separately.  The 
numbers  obtained,  however,  are  identical,  and  lead  to  the  formula 
(CON2H*)i2Cr2I«6I2,  being  assigned  to  this  remarkable  substance. 
The  difference  in  appearance  .of  the  two  forms  is  possibly  dne  to 
certain  of  the  faces  in  one  being  differently  developed  to  those  in  the 
other.  Both  yield  apparently  identical  crystals  when  deposited  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  from  alcoholic  solutions,  or  from  the  nearly 
boiling  solution  in  aqueous  potassium  iodide. 

The  substance  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol,  very  sparingly  in  benzene, 
and  is  scarcely  affected  by  chloroform,  only  just  sufficient  being  dis- 
solved, to  communicate  a  violet  colour. 


The  Periodide  (Bed-brown  Transparent  Six-sided  Plates). 

1.  0-1849  gram  salt  leaves  on  ignition  000895  gram  Cr^O*. 

2.  0'2?03  gram  salt,  dissolved  in  dilute  aulp\xurou%%ft\\,^^x\Dft^V» 
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expel  excess,    tbe   iodine  then  precipitated  !by  AgN"0*,  and 
whole  pretty  strongly  acidified  with  HNO',  gftve  0'36523gram 
Agl. 
3.  0-G262  gram  salt,  treated  exactly  as  ia  2,   gave  0-8i773    gram 
AgT. 


Th««y. 

MtijiiB. 

p,„„„^. 

•■ 

a. 

a. 

s-ao 

T3'48 

a -31 

The  Perwdide  (Btaek  Lmg  Needhs). 

1.  0-2655  gram  leaves  on  ignition  0-01305  gram  Ci-^O'. 

2.  0-3818  gram,  diflaolred  in  snlphnrona  acid,  excess  of  latter  ex- 

pelled by  beat,  silver  nitrate  added,  and  whole  acidified  with 
nitric  aoid,  gave  0-5191  gram  Agl, 

3.  0-1748  graiu,  treated  eiattly  as  in  2,  gave  023605  gram  Agl. 


{ 


Periodide  of  Chromium  Urea  (^CTi/ilallised  from  Alcohol). 
The  periodide  is  crystallised  for  the  moat  part  in  simple  hexagonal 
prisma  terminated  by  the  base.  The  crystals  formed  on  another 
occasion  had  the  same  habit  with  the  edges  of  tbe  base  terminated  by 
narrovr  planes  p  and  tr.  The  system  is  rbombohedral,  and  one  small 
crystal  was  observed  with  several  well-developed  planes  on  it. 
This  crystal  consists  of  the  forma  o(lll),  r(lOO),  «{i22),  jj(722), 
t(544),  6(211),  a(lOl).  Badly  developed  planes  were  also  observed 
on  a  few  other  cryatala.  They  are  (8ll),  (922),  and  z(521).  The 
following  table  gives  the  observed  angles,  as  also  the  angles  calcnlated 
from  tbe  element  D  =  33°  S8'. 
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Calculated.         Obseired. 

U,,   60     6  69  58 

M/ »  60    2 

or  =02 33  38  33  38  (mean  of  4  measurements.) 

o(81I) 44  56J  44  34 

o(922) 66  39^  66  49 

op  —  oir 63  23  63  29| 

oh 90    0  90    8^  (mean  of  5  measurements.) 

rz 32    8J  32    6 

ox 29  67  30    6 

hx 64  23  66    3 

xb 116  37  116    8^ 

ft,^ 64  23  63  38i 

No  satisfactory  cleavage  was  perceived  on  the  crystals. 

The  Sulphatoperiodide. 

This  salt  is  precipitated  in  silky  yellowish-brown  needles  when  a 
solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  the 
snlphate  or  any  other  salt  of  the  base  containing  sulphuric  acid.  It 
is  practically  insoluble  iu  cold  water,  dissolving,  however,  to  a  small 
extent  in  hot  water  from  which  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in  brown 
needles.  The  solvent  action  of  water  is  not  materially  affected  by  the 
presence  of  potassium  iodide,  and  it  is  insoluble  in  the  usual  neutral 
menstrua.  On  boiling  with  water  the  compound  is  decomposed, 
iodine  to  the  extent  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  present 
escaping  with  the  steam.  The  composition  of  this  remarkable  salt 
would  appear  to  be  (CO.N2H*)i2Cr2(S04)2I2I4. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  on  analysis : — 

1.  0*48316  gram  salt  gave  0*375  gram  silver  iodide. 

2.  1*06455        „        „        0-824      „ 

3.  1-204  „        „        0*3248    „     BaSO*. 

4.  0*6786  „        „        0*1843    „       „ 
6.  0*3282          „        „        0*02966  „     CrSQ^. 

6.  0*6603  „        „     distilled  with  water,  the  evolved  I  collected 

in  KI,  titrated  with  thiosulphate,  required  12*13  c.c.  (each 
c.c.  =  0*014035  gram  I).  The  residual  liquor  gave  0*17642 
gram  Agl  and  0*00806  gram  Ag. 
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Theory. 

An,Jy.U.                                   1 

1- 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6, 

TaUliodine... 

BO' 

OrK)> 

lodina   cipoUed 

43-83 

10-78 

8-59 

bj   boiling 

«'93 

42-24 

ii'-ii 

n'is 

9  03 

42-32 

36 'IB 
16-14 

Carliotuitojieriodide  No.  1. 
Whfn  a  Boliit.ion  oE  the  normal  iodido  is  mixed  w 
sesqnicarbonate  and  a  solution  of  iodine  in  polossium  iodide  carefallj' 
dropped  in,   a  yellowish  precipitate  ia  prodaced  consisting  of   fine 
silky  oeedles.     Tbe  ciyHtals  are  inaolnblo  in  water  and  other  Dsntnl 
aolverita,  and  decomposed  by  acids  with  effervescence  and  separadoa 
of  free  iodine.     Examioation  of  tjiis  remarkable  sabstance  led  to  the 
formula  (C0N2H»)isCi^(G0»)=I*  being  aasigned  to  it. 
The  following  reaults  were  obtained  on  analysis: — 
The  numbers  refer  to  the  compound  dried  t»  vacuo  o^er  Balphui-ic 
acid. 

1.  0-4178  gram  gave  0-27695  gi-am  Agl. 

2.  0-6570  „         0-4375 

3.  0-6168  „  on  treatment  with  HCI  0  036  gram  CO*. 

4.  0-5217  „         on  ignition  0-0547  gram  Ci^O'. 

5.  0-341  gram  diaaolved  in  dilnte  HCI  required  4-15  thioanlphate  : 

each  c.c.  =  0-0380975  I. 

6.  0198  gram  dissolved  in  dilnte  HCI   required   2-45  c.c.   same 

thios  alpha  te. 


Theory. 

Analysii. 

Percentage. 

'• 

2. 

3. 

4. 

S. 

6. 

Iodine  (toUl).. 
CCf    .      .    ..    . 

31 '86 

6-06 
7-22 

17  43 

35-83 

35-98 

5-81 

7-18 

18-89 

19-28 

by  HCI)  not 
required    for 

^uad.."'."': 
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Carhonatoperiodide  No.  2. 

When  in  the  preparation  of  the  preceding  compound  the  quantity 
of  the  base  has  been  considerably  diminished  by  precipitation,  the 
further  addition  of  iodine  no  longer  produces  a  yellowish  but  a  well- 
marked  brown  precipitate  consisting  also  of  fine  needles.  The  brown 
colour  is  not  due  to  admixed  periodide,  as  it  is  perfectly  unaffected  by 
alcohol  or  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  moreover  it  was 
formed  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  excess  of  ammonium  sesqui- 
carbonate. 

The  crystals  are  insoluble  in  all  neutral  menstrua,  and  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  with  effervescence  and  separation  of  free  iodine. 

The  analyses  are  rather  unsatisfactory,  but  point  to  the  formula 
(CON2H4)i2Cr2(C08)2I«. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  see  when 
the  precipitation  of  one  compound  ends  and  the  other  begins,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sample  analysed  contained  some  of  the 
preceding  compound.  A  better  result  would  probably  have  been 
obtained  by  adding  the  dilute  solution  of  the  normal  iodide  to  the 
solution  of  iodine  and  ammonium  sesquicarbonate,  so  as  to  maintain 
an  excess  of  iodine. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  on  analysis  : — 

The  compound  was  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid. 

1.  0-4381  gram  salt  left  on  ignition  0*0423  gram  Cr^QS. 

2.  0*650  „         lost  on  treatment  with  HCl  00343  gram  CO^. 

3.  0*423  „         dissolved  in  dilute  sulphurous  acid  and  iodine 

precipitated  with  AgNO^  0*3269  gram  Agl. 

4.  0*407  gram  gave  0*3143  gram  Agl. 

5.  0*3056  gram  dissolved  in  dilute  HCl  added. 


Theory. 

Analysis. 

Percentage. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Cr 

6-14 

5-27 

44*64 

29-76 

6-61 

•  • 

6-27 

•  • 

•  • 

41-74 

•  • 

41-72 

•  • 

25-95 

CO* 

Total  iodine  . . . 

lodineTliberated 

{         by  Ha)  .... 

The  Perhromide. 

When  a  solution  of  the  normal  bromide  or  any  other  salt  of  the 
base  is  mixed  with  bromine- water,  or  better  a  solution  of  bromine 
in  aqueous  potassium  bromide,  a  precipitate  C0TisiBt>m^  ol\^T^^\st<OTLi*^- 
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yellow  pistes  is  prudaced.  This  beantifal  compound  is  sparioglf  soluble 
in  cold,  moi'e  readily  in  hot  water,  especially  in  presence  of  alkaline 
bromides,  and  crystallises  out  in  largo  prismatic  aggregations; 
alcohol  especially  when  warm  takes  np  the  substance,  freely  decom- 
posing it  and  depositing  tLe  normal  bromide,  a  similar  reeolt  being 
obtained  with  ether  and  carbon  disnlphide,  in  which,  however,  it  i« 
much  less  solnble.  The  crystals  rapidly  lose  bromine  on  exposure  ta 
the  air,  yielding  bright-green  pseudomorpba  of  the  normal  bromide. 
A  specimen  of  the  compound  in  the  form  of  micoceoua  scales  exposrd 
for  three  days  over  lime  gave  36'-'>  per  cent,  of  bromine,  against  36'78 
required  for  the  normal  salt. 

Analysis  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  this  snbstauco  has  a,  similar 
composition  to  that  of  the  periodide,  viz..  (C0N3H*)i-Cr*Bi^BrS. 

The  following  determination  was  made  ; — 

1'26C8  gram  salt  was  dissolved  in  dilute  salphurous  acid,  and  all 
excess  of  the  latter  expelled  by  heat.  The  solution  was  mixed 
with  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  and  the  whole  pretty  strongly  acidified 
with  nitric  acid,  gave  1-91468  gram  AgBr. 


Br  . 


Sulphatoperlromide. 
This  oompoand  is  precipitated  in  green  needles  when  a  solution  of 
any  salt  of  tho  base  is  mixed  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid  and  bromine- 
water  added.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  loses  bromine 
gradually  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  composition  is  similar  to  the 
sulphato period ide,  via.  : — 

(CON^H')''Cr-"(  SO  O^BH". 

This  requires  per  cent.: — 

SO' 12-82  12-97 

Br 3206  3416 


The  well-marked  crystallisations  presented  by  the  snbstances  here 
described,  prove  them  to  be  definite  compoanda.  Their  empiric 
formulie,  as  derived  from  analysis,  are  as  to  complication  snch  as 
chemists  have  been  wont  to  espect  only  in  organic  Babstauces;  and 
the  rational  formulse  provisionally  assigned  to  them  would  haidlv 
have  suggested  themselves  without  the  clues  afforded  by  tbe  materials 
and  processes  employed  in  their  formation.  The  examination  of  the 
decompositions  which  they  nndei^go  under  varied  conditiona,  is  a 
problem  little  more  than  touched  upon,  and  the  same  may  be  aaid  ci 
tho  action  of   chromjl  diohloride  on  substituted  ureas,  iacludiiy 
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thiocarfoamidei  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  work  at  present  in 
progrsBB  on  this  and  kindred  points  will  throw  some  light  on  the 
relation  which  the  chromium  hears  to  the  rest  of  the  elements  in  these 
complicated  compOnnds. 

The  remaining  ciyBtallograpfaio  detemunationa  refer  to  compounds 
described  ia  the  former  paper  ('  Roy.  Soc,  Proc.,'  toL  33,  p.  267). 

Platinvm  Salt  of  Chromimn  Urea. 
These  ciyatals  are  minnte  prisms  of  yellowish-green  colonr,  and 
belong  to  the  rhombohedral  system.     They  are  oomhinations  of  the 
forms  (lOl),  (111),  and  (100). 

0*lca]at«d<    .  Obserreil. 

(Ml ^6  60     i 

oa   90    0  90    4J 

Ojr 72  44  72  42 

Wi 34  32  34  31 

or 20    2-6         20    3 

The  crystals  were  too  minute  to  render  any  experiment  for  cleavage 
possible. 

Ohioride  of  Chromium  Urea. 

In  emerald-green  stent  crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombohedral 
Bystem.'  They  are  combinations  of  the  hexagonal  prisms  (lOl)  with 
<111)  and  (100)  (figs.  1  and  2). 


FlQ.  1. 
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The  angles  of  the   prUm   varied   considerably,   the    mnge  being 
between  60°  28'  and  59'  19'. 


CiJealated. 

ObMrred. 

.    1°0     6 

90     6 

or 

.    90     0 

90    6 

ro 

.43*7 

42  47 

« 

.   25    3 

or 

. .   53  58 

53  63 

"■i 

,.72-1 

72    7i 

The  ctystals  Eeem  to  have  i 

10  oleavsge. 

Nitrate  of  Chrofnium  Vrea. 
The  crystals  are  of  a  dark-green  colour,  and  are  only  translncent  b 
moderately  thin  plates.  They  belong  to  the  oblique  system,  and  hard 
a  vevj  perfect  and  facile  cleavage,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
symmetry.  This  cleavage  plane,  though  absent,  or  at  any  rate  very 
infrequent,  a»  a  natural  plane,  has  been  selected  as  the  base.  Tha 
planes  o(491)  are  much  striated,  parallel  to  their  intersection  iritk 
one  another,  and  give  very  bad  lefleclions.  The  general  hahit 
of  the  ciyatals  simnlates  that  of  a  crystal  of  the  rhombohednl 
system  with  two  rhombohedral  forms.  The  faces  j)(212)  gire  the 
best  reflections;  the  faces  q(il2)  are  not  well  developed,  and  the 
reflections  are  indifferent.  The  accompanying  diagrams  show  the 
forms  present.  Fig.  1  is  an  orthogonal  projection  on  the  plane  of 
symmetry. 
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a(lOO),  c(OOl),  6(010),  j>C212),  g(2l2),  o(491). 
Elemtnti  and  Angleg. 
:iOO,  101)  =  51-  47i' ;  (010.  Ill)  =  43'  27|';  (001, 101)  =  6l 

a:b:c  =  1'214  :  1  :  1343. 

Calculated,  Observed, 

p/i 5°5  38  56  41 

55,   39  10  39    4 

qb    70  25  69    8  approx, 

ap    56  50  57     0 

pq    86  14  86  23 

pq    93  46  93  45 

goi 36  56f  36  53^ 

cp    64    4  64    4 

pci   115  56  116  4 

j)5i 75  41  75  38 

pq^ 104  19  104  28 

c,5i 40  16 

ao    70  17i  70    6 

ooi   109  42i  110  39 

CO    93  10  93  42 

Cjo    86  50  86    8 

qo    85  16  85  46 

oq    94  45  94  15 

po    47  27  47  24i 

poj 78  30     from  76  12  to  78'  44' 

ea    112    9^  112    2 
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III.  "Eifect  of  Floor-Deafeuing  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of 
Dwelling  Houses."  By  Miss  Etta  JoenSTONE,  University 
College,  Dundee,  and  Teos.  Caknelley,  Profeaaor  of 
CliemiHtry  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Communicated 
by  Sir  H.  RoscoB,  F.R.S.     Received  Febniary  7.  188^. 

"  Doafening "  is  tha  material  which  la  laid  upon  boards  fitted  in 
between  the  joiBta  of  a  floor  to  prevent  the  pnasage  of  fiounil  into  the 
loom  below.  This  material  is  used  largely  on  the  Continent  and  in 
many  parta  of  this  country,  especially  in  Scotland,  and  is  anpposed 
to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  coarse  mortar  and  smith's  aahes,  hat 
in  general  it  appears  to  be  of  a  much  mors  tjuestiooahlB  nature, 
particularly  in  the  ca»ie  of  low-class  lionses.  It  is  ulso  supposed  bj 
some  builders  to  prevent  the  passage  of  smell ;  but  houses  are  knon-ii 
to  have  been  rendered  uninhabitable  by  its  presence,  the  cinders, 
which  form  the  groat  balk  of  the  substance,  being  more  or  less 
contaminated  according  to  the  place  whence  obtained  and  other 
attendant  circa  mat  ances. 

With  the  object  therefore  of  ascertaining  whether  this  material  was 
a  serious  factor  in  the  pollution  aud  vitiation  of  the  air  of  dwelling. 
houses,  we  □urli^rtonk  the  unulysia  of  a  number  of  samples  from 
various  classes  of  bouses  in  Dundee,  and  the  resalts  obtained  are 
recorded  in  the  present  paper. 

Camelley,  Haldane,  and  Anderson  ('Phil,  Trans.,'  B.,  vol.  178 
(1887),  pp.  61-111)  have  proved  that  the  number  of  micro-organisms 
habitually  present  in  the  air  of  a  dwelling-house  increases  with  the 
age  of  a  building.  Indeed,  some  of  the  older  bniJdings  become 
perfectly  infested  with  them,  as  shown  not  only  by  the  resnlts 
obtained  by  the  above  observers  in  houses  and  schools  in  Dundee,  bat 
also  by  those  of  Migael  in  old  and  new  houses  in  Paris.  Indeed,  this 
floor-deafening  when  impure  would  appear  to  be  a  remarkably  good 
medium  for  the  propagation  of  bacteria,  other  conditions  being 
favourable. 

Dr.  Emmerich,  of  Leipzig,  Bom.e  years  ago  ('  Zeitschr,  f.'BioI.,'  1882) 
made  experiments  on  the  effects  of  this  staff'  with  regard  to  the  air  of 
i-ooms,  and  also  analysed  unmerons  samples  of  pure  material,  some  of 
which  were  obtained  from  new  buildings  on  completion,  and  some 
from  inhabited  house?.  He  found  that  on  washiug  the  doors  of 
rooms,  shutting  them  up  for  some  time,  and  then  examining  the  air, 
there  was  a  great  increase  of  carbonic  acid,  which  must  have  been 
dae  to  the  putrefaction  set  np  by  the  moistaro  on  reaching  the 
deafening,  as  all  other  known  sonrcee  of  carbonic  acid  were  excluded. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigation s,  he  concloded  that  "  there  exists 
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nowhere  in  nature,  not  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hnman  dwellings^ 
a  (natural)  soil  so  highly  contaminated  with  nitrog^enous  organic 
substances  and  their  decomposition  products  as  the  deafening  material 
under  the  floor  of  dwelling-rooms.*' 

As  some  of  Emmerich's  results  appear  to  have  been  called  in 
question,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  similar  state 
of  matters  exists  in  houses  in  this  country,  we  obtained  samples  of 
deafening  from  dwelh'ngs  in  different  parts  of  Dundee,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Kinnear,  of  the  Sanitary  Department.  Some  of 
these  were  taken  from  ordinary  middle-class  houses,  others  from  one-, 
two-,  and  three-roomed  houses  of  the  poorer  class,  while  two  were 
obtained  from  houses  (in  Fish  Street,  Dandee)  about  200  years  old, 
and  occupied  by  the  poorest  class  of  artisans.  The  deafening  from 
the  lower  class  of  houses,  and  especially  that  from  the  oldest  houses, 
had  a  most  disgusting  and  filthy  smell.  All  the  houses  examined, 
even  those  of  the  better  class,  had  been  built  and  occupied  more  than 
twelve  years.  For  analysis  the  material  was  passed  through  a  wire 
sieve  of  -j^f-iuch  mesh,  and  the  percentage  of  One  dust  and  coarse 
lumps  noted..  The  fine  dast  was  bottled,  and  the  following  sub- 
stances determined  therein  by  the  usual  methods: — (1.)  Moisture. 
(2.)  Total  combustible  matter  (exclusive  of  moisture).  (3.)  Chlorine. 
(4.)  Nitrogen. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 
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The  above  resnlte  show  r — 

(1.)  That  the  quality  of  Ihe  deafening,  as  indicated  by  the  per- 

oentftgs  of  cbloriiie,  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  and  combustible 

matter,  rona  strictly  parallel  with  the  class  of  hous*",  being  by 

far  the  worst  in  the  one-roomed  houses,  and  the  best  is  the 

largest  honses. 

(2.)  That  the  deafening  employed  in  ordinary  middle-class  honsea 

ia  in  almost  all  casea  practically  free  from  nitrogenous  organio 

matter  and  chlorides,  and  from  any  disagreeable  smell,  so  that 

no   objection  can  be  raised  to  the  use  of  deafening  of  the 

qnalitf  we  have  examined  in  this  class  of  bouse. 

(3.)   In   the  poorer   class  of   bonaes   (of    tbree   rooms  and   nnderl 

nitrogenons  organic  matter  and  chlorides  are  always  present, 

the  percentage  being  especially  high  in  tbe  older  houses,  while 

in  many  cases   tbe   smell   is  very  objectionable.     From  this  it 

would  appear  that  the  air  in  such  honses  may  be  very  sorionsty 

polintcd  by  tbe  deafening,  and  thna  give  rise  to  ill-health. 

In  reference  to  the  above  results  we  may  remark  :  fl.)  That  the 

cinders,  which  form  the  bulk  of  tbe  deafening  aped  in  better  elasi 

houses  are  probably  of  good  quality,  owing  to  their  being  obtained 

from  a  uon- contaminated  source,  whereas  in  the  poorer  class  of  boDSM 

inferior  materials  (and  possibly  ash-pit  refuse,  itc.)  will  doubtless  be 

made  to  serve  for  filling  up  tbe  deafening  space.  ('2.)  The  carpets  in  the 

tetter  class  of  honses  are  not  nsnally  lifted  ofteuer  tbnn  twice  a  year, 

and  of  course  tbe  floors  can  oaly  be  washed  at  those  times,  so  that  the 

necessary  condition  of  moisture  for  tbe  growth  of  micro-organimiB  is 

not  present  to  tbe  same  extent  as  in  lower-class  hoases,  while  at  the 

same  time  tbe  carpet  will  act  as  a  partial  filter  to  micro-orgacismi 

arising  from  the  deaFening  material.     In  tbe  poorer  class  of  booses, 

however,  everything  wonld  seem  to  favour  the  contamination  of  tbe 

air  from  this  source.     The  floor  boards  are  oflen  plain  jointed,  and 

simply  laid  side  by  side,  so  that  when  the  floor  is  washed  the  water 

has    every   facility  for    trickling    down   to   the    material    beneath. 

Further,  all  the  household  operations  of  washing,  cooking,  nurrang, 

&c.,  have  to  be  earned  out  in  the  one  or  two  apartments,  and  bencs 

tbe  spilling  of  dirty  water,  slops,  ito.,  on  the  floor,  and  percolation 

into  the  deafening  below  will  be  of  pretty  frequent  occnrrence.     The 

rooms  are  often  overcrowded,  and  consequently  the  air  is  moist  and 

warm,  so  that  the  increase  and  multiplication  of   micro- organisnu 

would  seem  to  be  inevitable. 

It  has  been  shown  (Camelley,  Haldane,  and  Anderson,  'Phfl. 
Trans.,'  B.  (1887),  p.  61)  that  in  psssing  from  many  to  two-  and  one- 
roomed  houses  the  air  beoomea  more  and  more  impure,  especially  witk 
eegard  to  the  number  of  micro-organiBau,   whilst  the  death-z«t> 
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largely  increases,  and  the  mean  age  at  death  diminishes.  The  res  alts 
of  the  present  paper  show  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  floor- 
deafening  follows  a  similar  order,  thus  : — 


Pundee. 


•5 
s 

m 
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Total  population 

Average  number  of  per- 
sons per  room 

Space  per  person  in  cubic 
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Death-rate  per  1000 
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Oxidisable  oreanic  matter 

(O  required  per  million 
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Total  micro-organisms  per 
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II 
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'Coarse  matter  in  deafen- 
ing per  cent. 

Fine  matter  in  deafening 
per  cent 

Organic  matter  per  cent. . . 

Chlorine  per  cent 

Nitrogen  per  cent 


Houses. 


Four- 
roomed 

and 
upwards. 


23,007 
1-8 

1,838 
12*8 

40-0 


7-7 

4-6 
9  0 


63-40 

36-60 
4-53 
0-006* 
0-026* 


Three- 
roomed. 


22,087 


17-2 
30-6 


63  82 

86- 18 
5-84 
0-012 
0  032 


Two- 
roomed. 


79,825 

8-4 

249 
18-8 

21-3 


9-9 

10  1 
46  0 


40-48 

59-52 
5-42 
0  081 
0-209 


One- 
roomed. 


23,410 

6-6 

212 
21-4 

20-9 


11-2 

15-7 
60  0 


35-25 

64-75 
12-10 
0-195 
0-300 


The  results  obtained  by  the  authors  referred  to  above  have  also  shown 
that  the  micro-organisms  do  not  come  either  from  the  breath  (at  least 
in  health),  nor  in  large  numbers  from  the  outside  air,  so  that  it  wonld 
seem  clear  that  they  come  from  some  part  of,  or  material  in,  the  room 
itself.  Though  our  results  are  certainly  not  so  marked  as  those  of 
Dr.  Emmerich,  they  show,  nevertheless,  quite  clearly  that  the 
deafening  material  may  be  and  is  in  the  poorer  class  of  houses  a 
source  of  contamination  of  the  air  of  dwellings,  in  that  it  furnishes  a 
good  and  suitable  medium  for  the  growth  of  micro-organisms,  and 
gives  off  fcetid  gases  from  putrefaction,  provided  the  necessary  factors, 
moisture,  warmth,  and  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  are  present. 

*  Had  it  not  been  for  the  abnormally  high  results  obtained  in  one  of  these 
houset  in  which  the  drainage  was  rerj  defectiire,  these  numbers  would  have  been 
very  much  lower,  via.,  0*004  per  cent.  CI  and  00057  nitrogen.  Indeed,  eight  of 
the  eleven  houses  examined  were  quite  free  from  both  chlorides  and  nitrogenous 
organic  matter. 


I  W8  Dr.  T.  L.  Bininton  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Bokonham.    [Feti^i 
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IV.  "  On  the  comparative  Action  of  Hyrlroxylftmine  and  Nit 
upon   Blood-preBsure."     By   T.   Ladder   Brunton,   M.D., 
F.R.S.,  and  T.  Jessopp  Bokesbasi.     Received  February  7, 

This  com  muni  cat  ion  foi-rae  part  of  an  inveBtigation  on  which  one  of 
ns  (Branton)  has  been  envfaped  for  some  yeai-a  past,  and  in  aid  of 
whicii  grants  Lave  been  rcwjived  from  tbis  Society* 

In  this  invefitigation  the  action  of  rariona  compound  ammoniafi,t 
and  also  of  some  nitritee,^  and  allied  bodies,§  has  been  examined. 

The  plan  of  research  n?<jairfd  hjdroTjlamine  (NHiO),  forming  as 
it  does  a  link  between  these  two  claseies  of  bodies,  to  be  epmAlly 
einmined.  The  action  of  this  body  has  recently  become  a  sniiject  of 
experiment  by  other  workefB,||  and  it  therefore  Bwnis  advisable  to 
publish  now  one  remarkable  relationship  between  it  and  nitrit«Si 
reserving  for  a  laler  communication  otiter  results  of  this  resenpoh. 
Two  of  the  most  striking  effecta  of  nitrites  are :  their  power  (a)  to 
alter  the  colour  of  the  blood,T[  and  (fc)  to  lower  the  pressure  of  blood 
within  the  vessels.*" 

Both  of  these  properties  are  also  possessed  by  ni tragi ycerine.tt  and 
Hav  ims  phLiwri  ihiit  ihe  ciTcft  of  this  si:l)Bfiince  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  decomposed  in  the  blood  with  evolntion  of  nitroas  acid.^t 

Hydroxyjamine  is  a  body  in  which  two  affinities  of  nit«)gBn  are 
saturated  by  hydrogen  inatpjid  of  by  oxygen  as  in  nitrons  acid,  Ita 
relation  to  nitrona  acid  will  be  wen  by  a  comparison  of  their  grsphio 
formnln — 

Hjdnnjiamtne.  KitroDi  acid. 

^>N-0— H.  0>N— 0— H. 

*  M«7, 1874,  for  inveBtiKMion  ot  the  pliyiiologinl  action  of  unmOQiB,  and  otli«n 
ia  1S77,  18S4,  snd  1B87. 

t  BnmtoQ  and  Caih,  '  Phil.  Tmni.,*  1BS4,  p.  197. 

t  BruntoD  uhI  OtmbwaII.  Detul*  not  publuhed.  Vidt  'St.  Butholo&ww'* 
Uo«pital  Reports,'  )fi76,  p.  143,  and  '  PhaniiMieutic»l  Jonmol,'  I>«e«nber  28, 16BB, 
pp.  491  and  49B. 

S  Branton  and  Tail, "  Ph;aiologtcal  Action  of  Nilroglyeerine,"  *  St.  BartholoiiMw'i 
Hoipital  BepoFta,'  1BT6,  p.  140. 

II  Bini,  "  Toiieologiiohea  liber  daa  HydroiylamiD,"  '  TIrohow'i  Ar«biT.' 

<I  A.  eamgM, '  Phil.  Tram.,'  1868,  pp.  680— 6Z<t. 

••  Oamgee,  quoted  by  Branton, '  Icncet,'  18ti7,  July  87.  Brunton, '  Lodwig'i 
Arbaitea,'  1868. 

tf  Bnint«n  and  Tait, '  St.  Bartbolomeir'*  Hoipitml  Beports,'  1876,  p.  144. 

tZ  Hsy,  "The  Chemical  Katora  and  Pbjtiologii:*!  Aution  of  Nitiogl;e«rin«^" 
'i^tJtitioner,'  June,  ISB3,  toL  80,  p.  489. 
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It  was  shown  by  Raimondo  and  Bertoni*  to  have  the  power  of 
producing  a  chocolate-brown  colonr  of  the  blood,  of  lessening  its 
oxidising  power,  and  of  producing  a  change  in  its  spectmm,  changes 
similar  to  these  observed  by  Gamgee  as  consequences  of  the  action  of 
nitrites.f  Loew^  found  it  to  be  a  powerful  protoplasmic  poison. 
From  a  consideration  of  its  chemical  properties,  Binz§  was  led  to 
think  that  it  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  bodies  which  cause 
paralysis  of  cells  in  the  nerve-centres,  either  by  setting  free  active 
oxygen  or  one  of  the  halogens,  and  his  experiments  showed  the 
correctness  of  his  hypothesis.  Raimondo  and  Bertoni  thought  that 
during  the  reaction  between  hydroxylamine  and  blood  nitrous  acid 
was  formed,  and  Binz  obtained  the  reaction  of  nitrites  from  the  blood 
of  animals  poisoned  by  it. 

It  therefore  seemed  probable  that  it  would  afPect  the  blood-pressure 
in  a  similar  way  to  nitrites,  and  on  testing  it  we  found  that  it  does. 
On  injecting  the  hydrochlorate  of  hydroxylamine  either  into  the 
veins  or  peritoneal  cavity,  it  produces  a  fall  of  blood-pressure  almost 
exactly  similar  to  that  produced  by  nitrite  of  amyl,  as  will  be  seen  by 
a  comparison  of  the  accompanying  curves,  in  which  the  fall  of  blood- 
pressure  is  so  much  alike  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  from  a 
mere  inspection  of  the  tracings  which  is  due  to  hydroxylamine  and 
which  to  amyl  nitrite.  As  hydroxylamine  itself  is  very  unstable,  and 
is  readily  converted  into  ammonia,  we  used  the  hydrochlorate,  which 
we  obtained  from  Messi*s.  Hopkin  and  Williams.  As  hydroxylamine 
is  made  commercially  by  the  reduction  of  nitrites,  it  appeared  possible 
that  the  specimen  we  employed  might  be  contaminated  by  nitrites, 
and  that  its  action  upon  the  blood -pressure  might  be  due  to  impurity 
and  not  to  the  action  of  the  hydroxylamine  itself.  On  testing  the 
specimen  we  employed  by  starch- paste  and  iodine  with  acetic,  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid  we  got  no  reaction,  and  Messrs.  Hopkin 
and  Williams  also  told  us  that  it  gave  no  reaction  with  metaphenylene- 
diamine. 

We  may  therefore  regard  the  specimen  as  pure,  and  attribute  the 
fall  of  blood-pressure  to  the  action  of  the  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chlorate, and  not  to  any  impurities  contained  in  it. 

•  Baimondi  and  Bertoni,  '  Annali  Uniy.  di  Med./  vol.  259,  18S2,  p.  97.  Only 
known  to  iib  by  abstract  in  Virohow  and  Hirsch's  '  Jahiesber.'  for  1882,  1,  pp.  393 
and  394. 

t  Gamgee,  <  Pbil.  Trans.,'  1868. 

X  Loew,  *  Archly  f .  d.  ges.  PhysioL,'  1885,  vol.  85,  p.  516. 

§  Binz,  op.  cit. 
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V.  "On   the  Total   Solar  Eclipse  of  August   29,  1886."    By 
C^taiii  L.  Darwin,  R.E.,  Arthur  Schuster,  PI1.D.,  F.RS., 
and  K  Walter  IIadnder.     KeceivBcl  January  28,  1889. 
A  preliminary  commonication  will  be  fonod  at  vol.  42,  p.  180.    The 
foil  report  is  divided  into  eleven  parts,  &n  follows  :  — 

I.  Origin  of  the  Espedition  and  Genera!  Preparations,  by  Capt&in 
Darwin,  A.  S<ihu8ter,  and  E.  \V".  Maunder. 
II.  Preparations  foi*  the   Eclipse  at   Prickly  Point,  by  Captain 
Darwin  and  A,  Schuster. 

III.  Totality  at  Prickly  Point,  hy  Captain  Darwin  and  A.  Schnst«r. 

IV.  On   the   Aoeuracy   required   iu   adjusting   an   E<]aalorial   for 

Photographic    Parposes  during  a  Total    Solar  Eclipse,  by 
A.  Schuster, 
T.  Keanlts  of  the  Photographic  Camera  at  Prickly  Point,  by  A. 
Sclmatei-. 
VI.  The  Coiwnagraph,  by  Captain  Darwin. 
VII.  The  Prismatic  Camera,  by  Captain  Darwin. 
VIIL  Tlie  Spectroscopic  Cameras  at  Pricklj  Point,  by  A.  Schuster. 
IX.  Photographic  Results  obtained  at  Cari'iacon  Island,  by  E.  W. 

Mftunder. 
X,  Description  of  the  Eclipse  and   Drawing  of  the  Corgno,  by 

Irwin  C.  Maling. 
XI.  On  the  Photographs  of  the  Corona  obtained  at  Prickly  Point 
and  Carriacon  Island,  by  W.  H.  Wesley. 


VI.  "  Od  the  DetenninatioQ  of  the  Photometric  Intenaity  of  the 
Coronal  Light  duriog  the  Solar  Eclipse  of  August  28 — 29, 
1886."  By  Capt.  W.  DE  W.  AbKEv,  C.B.,  R.E.,  F.EI.B.,  and 
T.  E.  Thorpe,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Normal 
School  of  Science,  South  KeuBiugton.  Received  February  7, 
188i). 
[For  u  abftRMit  of  the  Mntenta  mb  prelim  in  irj  commumcation,  vol.  41,  p.  392] 
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The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered 
for  them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I,  "  The  Influence  of  Bile  cm  the  Digestion  of  Starch.     I. — It« 
Influeiic-e  ou  Pauureatic  Digestion  in  the  Pig."     Hy  SlDNET 
Maktim,  M.D.  (Lond.),  B.Sc,  British  Medical  Association 
Scholar,  and  Assistant  Physician  to  the  City  of  London 
Hospital  for   Diseaaes   of   the   Chest,  Victoria   Park,  and 
DawSOS  WiLLUMS,  M.D.   (Lond,),  Assistant  Physician  to 
the  East  London  Hospital  ior  Children,  Bhadwell.    Commu- 
nicated by  E.  A.  SCHAFES,  F.R.S.  (from  the  Physiological 
Laboratory,     Univei-sity     Collttge,     London).        Received 
February  1,  1889. 
The  object  of  the  research  is  to  ascertain  what  inflnence,  if  any, 
the  presence  of  bile  or  its  constituents  has  on  the  progress  and  re- 
snlt  of  pancreatic  digestion ;  it  includes  the  investigation  of  any  Bnch 
influence  on  the  amjlolytic,  the  proteolytic,  and  the  emulBive  fer> 
menta.     The  present  communication  deals  only  with  the  first  named; 
our  experiments  have  been  done  chiefly  with  the  pancreas  and  bite  of 
the  pig,  bnt  auother  series  in  which  these  secrelions  in  other  animals 
are  being  examined  is  in  progress  ;  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  bile  on 
all  amylolytic  digestion,  ex.  gr.,  that  of  eaHva  and  that  of  vegetable 
diastase,  ia  a  subject  which  'also  seems  to  be  worthy  of  inrestigation, 
and  is  now  receiving  onr  attention.     In  the  present  commnnicatbn 
we  detail  the  reaalt  of  our  eiperiments  with  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
amylolytic  ferment  of  one  animal  only — the  pig. 

The  fluid  to  be  digested  has  been  made  by  boiling  pure  starch  in 
distilled  water  and  carefully  neutralising  if  neoesaary.  Starch 
2  grams,  water  100  c.c,  has  been  found  a  convenient  strength.  Pig's 
bile  has  been  used  either  in  the  fresh  state  or  after  careful  drying  at 
a  temperature  not  exceeding  27°  C.  In  the  later  form  it  was  found 
more  convenient  for  preserving  and  for  manipulation,  as  it  oould  he 
aoonr&iefy  weighed.    Glycerine  extract  of  fresh  pig's  pancreas,  and 
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a  commercial  pancreatin  made  from  pig's  pancreas,  and  ascertained 
to  be  rich  in  the  amylolytic  ferment,  have  been  nsed. 

Onr  earliest  experiments  indicated  that  bile  had  a  very  notable 
influence  on  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  starch  ;  it  caused  a  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  the  blue  reaction  of  starch  with  iodine. 

Experiment  A, — Five  tubes,  a,  &,  c,  d,  e,  each  containing  50  c.o.  of 
the  starch  mixture  (2  per  cent.).  With  c  2*0  c.c.  and  with  d  and  e 
8*0  c.c.  fresh  pig's  bile  were  thoroughly  mixed.  Equal  quantities  of 
glycerine  extract  of  pig's  pancreas  were  then  simultaneously  added  to 
h,  c,  and  d,  and  all  five  tubes  were  placed  in  a  water-bath  at  33°  C. 
The  colour  reaction  of  solution  of  iodine  with  the  two  control  tubes — 
a  which  contained  the  starch  mixture  alone,  and  e  which  contained 
the  starch  mixture  and  bile  (8  c.c.) — remained  unaltered  throughout 
the  experiment.  The  changed  colour  reaction  in  the  other  tubes 
was  watched  by  mixing  a  drop  of  the  mixture  with  iodine  solution  on 
a  white  porcelain  plate.  The  blue  reaction  in  d  rapidly  disappeared, 
being  replaced  in  less  than  one  minute  by  a  purple  and  in  two 
minutes  by  a  red  colour ;  the  red  colour  became  gradually  fainter  and 
had  entirely  disappeared  in  ten  minutes.  In  h  and  c  the  blue  reac- 
tion disappeared  more  slowly,  a  purple  colour  being  still  obtained  at 
the  end  of  ten  minutes ;  no  difference  was  perceptible  in  this  respect 
between  h  and  c,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  amount  of  bile  present 
must  exceed  the  pi*oportion  added  to  e  before  any  accelerating  in- 
fluence was  noticeable. 

By  using  weighed  quantities  of  the  dried  bile  it  was  proved  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  bile  caused  the  blue  reaction  with  iodine  to  dis- 
appear more  rapidly  than  a  small  proportion. 

Experiment  B, — Four  vessels,  a^  6,  d^  e,  containing  the  starch 
mixture  2  per  cent.  To  h  06  per  cent,  dried  pig's  bile,  to  d  and  e  3  per 
cent,  dried  pig's  bile  were  added  and  dissolved ;  to  a,  &,  and  d  equal 
quantities  of  glycerine  extract  of  pig's  pancreas  were  added,  and  all 
the  vessels  were  placed  in  a  water-bath  at  83°  C. ;  d  ceased  to  give  any 
colour  reaction  with  iodine  solution  in  five  minutes;  at  the  same 
moment  the  reaction  given  by  h  was  reddish-purple,  and  by  a  purple ; 
e  remained  unchanged. 

Tin's  increase  of  rapidity  with  increasing  proportion  of  bile  was 
found  to  hold  up  to  4f  per  cent,  of  dried  bile  (equivalent  probably  to 
at  least  30  per  cent,  fresh  bile).  Beyond  this  percentage  we  have 
not  made  experiments ;  a  larger  proportion  of  bile  rendered  the 
mixture  very  thick  and  interfered  with  the  colour  reaction. 

It  was  also  ascertained  that  the  amount  of  sugar,  estimated  as 
dextrose,  formed  under  the  conditions  of  Experiments  A  and  B,  was 
greater  when  bile  was  present,  and  increased  when  the  proportion  of 
bile  was  increased. 

Experiment  0, — Four  vessels,  a,  6,  c^    d^  ooTitoAmTL^e^  N\i<^  ^\»X5^ 
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mixtnre  2  per  cent.  To  b  O-fi  per  cent,  dried  pig's  bile,  and  to  e  and  J 
2  per  cent,  dried  pig's  bile  were  added  and  diBBolred  ;  io  a,  b.  and  e 
efiual  quantiriee  of  glycerine  extract  of  pig's  pancrens  were  »dded  and 
all  the  YMsela  were  placed  in  a  water-bath  at  34°  C.  The  colonr 
reaction  with  iodino  given  by  d  was  nncbanged  thronghnnl,  but  a, 
6,  and  e  gave  a.  varying  colour  rcaution,  and  clianging  most  rapidly 
with  c  and  least  rapidly  with  a.  After  remaining  in  tbe  water- 
bath  for  eight  minutes  the  vessels  were  taken  ont  and  tbeir  contents 
boiled,  to  deitroy  the  ferment,  and  tho  amount  nf  dextrose  estimated 
bj  Fehling'a  method  ;  a  contained  U'46  per  cent.,  b  0'59  per  cent.,  and 
c  0'74  per  cent. 

A  large  enmber  of  eKperiments  were  perfoiraed  of  which  the  above 
are  quoted  as  examplen,  and  the  concluaioD  to  which  we  were  led 
was  that  digestion  of  starch  by  eitraot  of  pig's  pancreas  was 
hastened  in  tbe  prpsence  of  pig's  bile.  We  next  sought  to  ascertnin 
(1)  whether  this  wss  a  property  nf  the  bile  Holids  as  n  whole,  or  of 
one  or  other  constituent ;  and  (2)  the  nature  nf  this  hastening  action, 
whether,  that  is  to  say.  the  bile  only  hastened  the  tnins formation  of 
Kiarch  into  dextrin,  or  whether  there  were  also  constant  increase  in 
the  amonnt  nf  sugar  formed. 

F'Tsthj,  as  to  whether  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  action  of 
any  one  couHtitaent  of  the  bile.  Pig's  bile  contains  bile  salts  (chiefly 
hyoglycocholate  of  sodium*),  bile  pigment,  cholesterin,  aoapR,  and 
saita  together  with  mucin.  We  found  ihut  an  extract  of  dried  bile 
made  with  absolate  &lcohol  retained  the  power  of  hastening  pancreatio 
digestion  of  starch,  and  finally  that  it  was  also  posaesssd  by  the  bile 
salts.  It  waa  foand  in  this  case  also  that  the  amonnt  of  sngar  esti- 
mated as  dextrose  waa  greater  as  tbe  proportion  of  bile  salts  added 
to  the  mixture  was  increased  up  to  2  per  cent.,  beyond  whicli  oar 
experiments  have  not  gone.  Thos  in  one  experiment  tbe  amonnt  of 
sugar  found  after  half  an  honr'a  digestion  (a)  in  a  mixture  to  which 
0'6  per  cent,  of  bile  salts  had  been  added  =  1  03  per  cent. ;  (i)  in  ft 
roixtnre  to  which  2'0  per  cent,  of  bile  salts  had  been  added  ^  1'2& 
per  cent. ;  and  (c)  in  a  mixtnre  to  which  no  bile  salts  had  been  added 
I'O  per  cent.;  a  large  amonnt  of  starch  mixture  was  used  in  this  ex- 
periment and  0'8  per  cent,  pancreatin  added. 

Secondly,  aa  to  the  nature  of  the  process,  whether  the  bile  bftsteoed 
the  transformation  of  st-arch  into  dextrin,  or  whether  there  was  also 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar;  this  was  fonnd  to  be  a  8omewli«t 
difficult  question  t:0  solve.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  a  mixture 
of  starch,  dextrin,  and  sngar,  or  of  dextrin  and  sngar  was  foand  to 
present  many  difficulties.     The  amonnt  of  sugar  was  readily  estimated 

*  Jolin  ('  ZeiEa.  f.  PhjaioL  Chemie,'  toL  11,  p.  417)  dei3rib««  a-  asd  #-hyag]fe»' 
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as  dextrose  by  Fehling's  method,  bat  we  are  nnacquainted  with  any 
reagent  which  will  efEect  the  separation  of  dextrin  from  starch ;  they 
can  both,  however,  be  precipitated  by  absolute  alcohol.  We  have 
made  a  quantitative  estimation  of  the  relative  amounts  of  starch, 
dextrin,  and  sugar  by  the  following  method  :  two  equal  portions  of 
the  starch  mixture,  2  per  cent.,  were  digested  with  equal  quantities 
of  dried  pig's  pancreatin,*  rich  in  amylopsin,  a  certain  proportion  of 
bile  salts  (made  from  pig's  bile)  having  been  previously  added  to  one. 
Digestion  was  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  incubator  until  the  reaction  of 
starch  with  a  solution  of  iodine  had  completely,  or  almost  completely 
disappeared  from  the  vessel  to  which  bile  salts  had  been  added.  Both 
mixtures  were  then  rapidly  boiled  to  stop  the  action.  The  digested 
mixture  was  then  poured  into  a  dialyser  (made  of  German  sausage 
paper)  and  dialysed  in  running  water  for  four  or  five  days,  thymol 
being  added  to  prevent  decomposition  (which  did  not  occur)  ;  the 
dextrin,  sugar,  and  most  of  the  salts  were  thus  dialysed  away,  and 
the  total  residue  (starch)  was  estimated  by  evaporating  the  dialysed 
liquid  to  small  bulk  and  filtering  into  alcohol.  The  precipitate  was 
caught  on  a  filter,  dried  at  100**  to  110°  C,  and  weighed.  The  residue 
of  undigested  starch  was  thus  estimated.  The  proportional  amounts 
of  sugar  and  dextrin  were  estimated  by  dialysing  the  liquids  di- 
gested under  the  same  conditions  as  those  just  described,  iu  distilled 
water  for  four  days,  decomposition  being  prevented  by  the  daily  ad- 
dition of  thymol.  Equal  quantities  of  the  two  dialysates,  the  one 
containing  sugar  and  dextrin,  the  other  sugar,  dextrin,  and  bile 
salts,  were  evapomted  to  small  bnlk,  the  sugar  estimated  as  dextrose 
by  Fehling's  solution,  the  dextrin  by  precipitating  a  measured 
quantity  of  each  concentrated  liquid  by  absolute  alcohol,  washing 
with  absolute  alcohol  to  remove  bile  salts,  drjing  at  100**  to  110**  C, 
and  weighing. 

The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  experiments : — 
jExperiment  D, — To  one  of  two  flasks  containing  200  c.c.  of  the 
starch  mixture  (2  per  cent.)  0*6  per  cent,  bile  salts  was  added ;  0*8  per 
cent,  pancreatin  was  then  added  to  both  flasks  and  the  mixture  digested 
at  38°  C.  for  two  minutes.  The  flask  containing  bile  salts  then  gave 
no  reaction  with  iodine  solution,  while  that  which  contained  pan- 
creatin alone  gave  a  purple  reaction.  Both  fluids  were  then  dialysed 
in  cold  distilled  water  for  four  days,  decomposition  being  prevented  by 
the  daily  addition  of  thymol.  Both  dialysates,  which  were  faintly  acid 
and  contained  no  starch,  were  then  evaporated  to  small  bulk,  and 
each  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  estimation  of  sugar  and  dextrin 
respectively.  The  former  was  estimated  as  dextrose  by  Fehling's 
process,  the  latter  by  precipitating  under  absolute  alcohol,  filtering, 
drying  at  100 — 110°  C,  and  weighing.    The  result  was : — 

*  Prepared  by  Messrs.  Savorj  and  Mooie. 
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^  Dextrin.  Sngar. 

K     Flaid  to  which  bile  salts  bad  been 

L  added  as  well  as  ptmcreatiQ 0'30    gram.     1-315      gram. 

Fluid  to  wbich  pancreatin  only  was 
added 0-24168  ,.        1-042245  „ 

The  addition  of  bile  aalta  therefore  had  increased  the  production 
of  sugar  in  the  proportion  5:4,  and  that  of  dextrin  in  lite  pi-o- 
portion. 

Ejrperimcnl  E. — This  eiperimont  was  condncted  with  the  same 
proportion  of  each  ingredient  and  in  the  same  manner,  with  the 
exception  thnt  the  fluids  were  dialysed  in  a  stream  of  (tap)  water; 
rhe  total  residue,  after  evaporation  and  treatment  with  absolate 
alcohol  in  the  manner  previously  described,  was  estimated  by  drying 
and  weighing.  The  residue  in  the  fluid  containing  bile  salts  weighed 
0'.314  gram,  in  the  fluid  to  which  pancreatin  alone  was  added,  it 
weighe<l  0517  gram.  These  residues  contained  starch  and  a  trace  of 
peptone,  bat  no  bile  snlta  nor  sugar. 

Our  eoncliinom  may  thus  be  briefly  stated : — The  effect  of  fresh 
and  dried  bile  in  hastening  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  starch  in  the 
pig  is  due  to  the  hile  salts  ;  these  salta  possess  the  power  of  increasing 
the  atnonnt  not  only  of  dextrin,  but  of  aagar  estimated  as  dextrose. 

The  authors  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  explain  this  in- 
fluence of  bile  salts ;  the  pancreatic  solution  of  starch  proceeds  mom  . 
rapidly  at  first  in  laboratory  experiments,  anil  the  reiardation  after  a 
short  interval  la  very  marked.  It  is  possible  that  the  bile  salts  miy 
favour  its  continuance  by  entering  into  combination  with  the  bodiea 
which  have  this  retarding  efliect. 


II.  "  The  Innervation  of  the  Renal  Blood-resaele."  By  J.  Rose 

Bradford,   M.B,   D.Sc,  George   Henry   Lewes   Stndent 

ComcHinicated  by  E.  A.  Schafee,  V.KS.  {from  the  Physio- 

logical  Laboratory  of  University  College,  London).    R»- 

ceived  February  1,  1S8». 

The  following  work  was  nndertaken  in  order  to  map  ont  the  origin, 

course,  and  nature  of  the  renal    nerves  more  accurately  than  had 

hitherto  been  attempted.     It  was  considered  (more  eBpecialty  in  Uie 

light  of  Gtaskeli's  well-known  work  on  the  sympathetic)  important  to 

decide  whether  the  renal  and  other  abdominal  vascular  nerves  were 

of  two  kinds,  i.e.,  vaso-oonstrictor  and  vaso-dilator,  or  whether  the 

latter  nerves  could  Hot  be  demonstrated  to  exist.     This  research  ma 

carried  out  exclusively  on  the  dog,  inasmnch  as  this  was  tiie  *"'—^l 

used  by  Gaskell  in  his  work. 
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The  principal  conclnsioDS  arrived  at  in  this  commonication  will  be 
arranged  under  the  following  three  headings  : — 

I.  The  Origin  and  Course  of  the  VasO'Constrietor  Nerves. 

II.  The  Origin  and  Course  of  the  Vaso-dilator  Nerves, 

III.  The  Beflex  Phenomena  of  the  Renal  Vessels, 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  describe  shortly  the  method  em- 
ployed. The  general  blood  pressure  and  the  volume  of  the  kidney  as 
measnred  by  Roy's  oncometer  were  recorded  simultaneonsly,  together 
with  a  time  tracing  and  a  lever  marking  the  moment  and  duration  of 
the  nerve  excitation.  In  this  manner  both  the  general  and  the  local 
effects  of  any  given  stimulation  were  determined  simultaneously.  The 
method  of  preparation  of  the  nerves  was  as  follows :  the  roots  of  the 
nerves  were  exposed  inside  the  spinal  canal,  the  posterior  roots  were 
then  divided  inside  the  dura  mater,  and  the  entire  nerve  outside  the 
dnra  mater  arranged  for  stimulation  with  suitable  electrodes.  In 
some  cases  the  nerves  were  out  and  ligatured  and  the  distal  ends 
excited.  By  the  use  of  one  or  other  of  these  methods,  the  danger  of 
the  exciting  current  spreading  to  the  cord,  and  so  producing  reflex 
effects,  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  many  experiments  this 
danger  was  further  eliminated  by  dividing  the  oord  above  the  level  of 
tbe  nerves  excited. 

In  this  communication  a  nomenclature  is  adopted  which  assumes 
that  the  dog  has  twenty  dorso-lumbar  vertebras,  of  which  thirteen 
are  dorsal  and  seven  lumbar.  For  excitation  an  ordinary  Du  Bois 
coil  was  used  with  Helmholtz's  modification,  and  the  rate  of  interrup* 
tion  was  varied,  as  will  be  mentioned  more  fully  below  from  fifty  per 
second  to  one  per  second. 

The  anaesthetics  used  were  chloroform  and  morphia,  and  after  the 
completion  of  the  necessary  operative  procedure,  the  animals  were 
cnrarised,  artificial  respiration  and  anaeethetisation  being  maintained 
in  the  usual  manner. 

It  is  well  known  that,  when  either  the  renal  nerves  or  the  splanch- 
nic nerves  are  excited,  a  contraction  of  the  kidney  accompanied  by  a 
rise  of  blood  pressure  is  observed.  On  exciting  the  lower  dorsal 
nerves  inside  the  spinal  canal  the  same  general  facts  are  observed, 
provided  the  posterior  roots  have  been  divided  and  care  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  exciting  current  to  the  cord.  Before 
entering  into  further  detail  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  in  order  to  get 
these  effects  the  rate  of  excitation  must  not  be  slower  than  five  per 
second.  Hence,  unless  otherwise  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  rate  of  stimulation  was  a  rapid  one,  ».e.,  fifty  per  second. 

I.  Origin  and  Course  of  the  Vaso-constricior  Nerves, 

No  effects  have  been  observed  to  follow  the  excitation  of  the  peri- 
pheral end  of  a  divided  posterior  root.      E\xrt\iwmQrt:^,  ^^^  ^sass^^ 
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reEalt  is  Been  to  follow  the  Rtimalatiun  of  the  divided  anterior  root, 
and  the  atimalation  of  the  entire  serve  ontside  the  dura  mater  after 
pi-evions  Bection  of  the  poat«rior  root.  Hence  we  may  eonclade  thai 
no  efferent  vitsomotor  fibres  are  contained  in  the  posterioi-  roots. 

EKi-^itation  of  the  antorior  roots,  oi'  of  the  entire  nerve  lifter  pre- 
vioos  division  of  the  posterior  root,  is  followed  by  contraetion  of  the 
kidney  and  rise  of  general  blood  pressure  when  any  nerve  from  the 
6th  doi'SftI  to  the  2tid  Inmbar  is  placed  on  the  electrodeB.  Excitation 
of  the  higher  nerves,  e.g.,  the  4th  or5ib  dorsal,  produres  bnt  alight 
effects  on  the  g;eneial  blood  pressure,  and  in  the  higher  ones  still,  i.e., 
the  2nd  or  3rd,  the  aeceterator  fibres  are  met  with  in  abundance,  and 
hence  a  small  rise  of  pressure  (dne  to  tiiis  oardiao  effei^t)  is  prodaced. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  the  3rd  lumbar  has  in  many  oases  yiold^J  no  re- 
suit  on  excitation,  but  occasionally  a  slight  rise  of  general  blood 
pressare  has  been  obeerved.  So  that  the  €th  dorsal  and  the  2i]ii 
inmbar  are  practically  the  limits  of  the  series  of  nerves,  the  stimula- 
tion of  which  causes  any  murked  effects  either  on  the  kidney  or  on  the 
genera]  arterial  tension. 

Tbe  effects,  however,  are  not  equally  marked  with  all  these  nerres- 
The  lower  dorsal  nerres,  i.e.,  from  the  10th  to  the  13th,  produce  much 
greater  effects,  both  on  the  kidney  and  on  the  general  blood  prcssnre, 
than  either  the  nerves  above  tbem  or  those  immediately  below  them. 
So  that  although  all  tbe  nerves  from  the  6th  dorsal  to  tlie  '2nA 
lumbar  may  contain  fibres  for  the  renal  vesseb,  still  their  main 
supply  is  derived  from  the  10th,  llth,  12th,  and  13th  dorsal  nerves. 

It  follows  ^m  the  above  description  that  there  is  no  ver;  great 
separation  between  the  paths  followed  by  the  nerves  for  the  kidnef 
vessels  and  those  destined  for  the  vessels  of  the  other  abdominal  Tis- 
cera.  However,  the  lower  dorsal  not  only  produce  greater  effects  on 
the  kidney  and  on  tlie  general  blood  pressure  than  the  npper  doml 
nerves,  but  what  is  more  important  the  two  effects  do  not  vary  dincdj 
with  one  another.  AUhongh  usually  a  nerve  prodnoing  a  large  renal 
contraction  oanses  simnltaneonsly  a  great  rise  of  pressure,  yet  thia  is 
by  no  means  invariably  the  case,  and  a  small  renal  contraction  may 
be  accompanied  by  a  great  rise  of  pressure  and  vice  ver$d.  The  IStfi 
and  13th  dorsal  nerves,  for  instance,  caase  nsually  a  great  renal  otm- 
traction,  but  the  accompanying  rise  of  blood  pressare  is  not  so  hi^ 
B  with  some  of  the  nerve.i  above  them.  Hence  we  mnst  oonolnda 
that  in  individaal  cases  there  may  be  small  variations  in  tbe  nnmbtr 
of  fibres  going  oo  the  one  hand  to  the  kidney  and  on  the  otheir  htmA 
to  the  other  abdominal  viscera. 

The  contraction  of  the  kidney  occnrs  after  a  short  latent  period, 
and  in  a  typical  case  it  is  sudden,  marked,  and  very  persistent,  oftmi 
lasting  long  aft«r  the  excitation  has  ceased.  The  kidney  then  omb. 
meaces  slowly  to  expand  and  along  witli  this  eipansioD  the  Uood 
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pressure  falls  to  its  normal  height.  Generallj  the  kidney  do3s  not 
qnite  regain  its  former  volame,  in  other  words,  its  vessels  remain 
slightly  contracted  as  a  more  or  less  permanent  after-effect.  This  effect 
is  so  small  that  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  appreciable  rise  of  blood 
pressure.  In  some  cases  after  the  excitation  has  ceased,  the  blood 
pressure  falls  slowly  but  slightly  below  its  previons  height  and  then 
slowly  regains  its  normal  leveL  That  is  to  say,  the  sudden  and 
^reat  rise  of  arterial  tension  is  followed  by  slight,  slow,  and  gradual 
fall.  This  fall  of  blood  pressure  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  contrac- 
tion of  the  kidney,  the  volume  of  the  latter  following  exactly  the  fall 
and  subsequent  rise  of  blood  pressure.  This  result  is  only  occa- 
sionally seen  when  quick  rates  of  excitation  are  used,  but  it  becomes 
more  frequent  when  such  a  rate  as  live  per  second  is  employed. 

It  has  been  seen  with  most  of  the  nerves,  but  it  is  more  common  with 
the  upper  than  with  the  lower  dorsal.  Its  full  significance  will  be 
alluded  to  later,  but  this  result  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  excitation  of 
vaso-dilator  fibres,  the  kidney  effect  being  a  passive  one  due  to 
changes  of  blood  pressure  produced  in  other  organs. 

In  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  a  rise  of  blood  pressure  is 
produced  as  usual,  but  the  kidney  effect  is  a  mixed  one,  t.e.,  there  is 
first  a  slight  expansion  then  a  marked  contraction.  In  a  still  smaller 
number  of  cases  a  renal  expansion  has  been  observed,  generally 
accompanied  by  a  slight  rise  of  the  general  blood  pressure,  but 
occasionally  no  such  rise  has  occurred.  When  the  kidney  expansion 
is  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  general  arterial  tension,  it  is  no  doubt  duo 
to  the  kidney  vessels  being  passively  dilated  owing  to  active  contrac- 
tion having  taken  place  elsewhere.  When,  however,  the  expansion 
of  the  kidney  is  unaccompanied  by  any  rise  of  pressure,  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  is  due  to  the  excitation  of  actual  vaso- 
dilator fibres  ;  however,  better  evidence  than  this  will  be  adduced  in 
support  of  the  existence  of  these  nerves. 

II.  The  Existeiioe  and  Course  of  the  Vaso-dilator  Fibres. 

Hitherto  no  definite  evidence  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the 
existence  of  vaso-dilators  for  the  vessels  of  the  kidney.  If,  however, 
the  11th,  12th,  or  13th  dorsal  nerves  be  excited  by  slow  rhythmical 
shocks,  i.6.)  one  per  second,  it  will  be  found  that  expansion  of  the 
kidney  occurs  unaccompanied  by  any  rise  of  blood  pressure.  This 
renal  expansion  is  marked  in  character  and  rather  persistent  iu  its 
duration,  that  is  to  say,  the  organ  does  not  return  completely  to  its 
original  volume  after  the  cessation  of  the  excitation.  It  is  clear  that 
the  renal  expansion  is  an  active  one,  since  the  nerve  stimulation  has 
produced  no  obvious  effect  on  the  blood  pressure.  This  striking 
result  is  not  so  easily  obtained  with  the  higher  nerves ;  with  these 
the  same  excitation  produces  a  &11  of  blood  -^xeawtxT^^  %ac»tq:^«sv\ki.^ 
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not  hj  any  eTpanaion,  but  by  a  passive  contraction  of  the  kidney 
veBSels.  Id  other  iroiiJs,  with  these  higher  nerves  a  dilatation  ii« 
pi-odnced,  not  only  of  the  kidney  veBsels,  bat  also  of  the  vesRels  of  a 
inach  Inif^er  area,  and  hence  the  renal  dilatation  is  nnablo  to  tnani- 
fost  itself. 

Tliis  view  in  confirmed  by  the  resnllH  olitained  nn  eTcitation  of  the 
pplnnchnic  nfrve.  When  this  nerve  ie  stimnlated  with  quick  r»t«, 
the  kidney,  as  is  well  known,  nmlerg-oes  great  eontraetion,  and  thpn 
is  at  the  same  time  a  lar^o  rise  in  the  general  blood  presanre.  With 
Blow  rhythmical  atimnlation,  however,  I  have  never  tmcceeded  in 
getting  any  renal  expansion.  This  slow  stimnlation,  however.  cnotiM 
a  largo  fait  in  the  blood  pressure,  accotnpnnied  by  a  marked  renal 
contraction.  This  renal  contraction  is  obvisnaly  passive,  since  it  not 
only  pjtactly  follows  the  fall  of  blood  presanre,  bnt,  when  the  exciting 
current  is  shut  ofF,  the  blood  pressure  undergoes  a  sndden  and  tem- 
porary rise,  and  this  rise  is  accompanied  by  a  correspondingly  transi- 
tory renal  expansion.  In  other  words,  the  dilatation  is  one  produced 
in  a  large  area,  and  the  kidney  vessels  aro  affected  secondarily. 
Hence  jui^t  as  the  renal  constrictor  fibres  aro  best  marked  in  the  lltb, 
12th,  and  13th  dorsal  nerves,  so  the  same  is  trae  for  the  dilator. 
Theae,  however,  like  the  constrictors,  probably  exist  in  the  hi{^er 
nerves,  but  for  the  reasons  given  it  is  almost  impossible  to  demon- 
Htnitc  their  esislence  positirc-ly,  as  they  run  with  the  dilator  fibres 
for  the  vessels  of  the  other  abdominal  viscera. 

Excitation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  divided  vagna  in  the  nedc 
cauNPs  of  course  marked  oontraction  of  the  kidney,  owing  to  ita  inhi- 
bitory action  on  the  benrt,  which  action  is  not  obviated  by  the  doMS 
of  curare  employed.  After  small  doses  of  atropine  the  stimnlation  of 
tbe  cervical  vagus  has  no  effect  on  the  volume  of  the  kidney.  Stimm- 
Ifttion  of  the  vagus  in  the  thorax,  i.e.,  beyond  the  jmint  whore  it  gives 
oS  its  cardiac  fibres,  has  also  no  effect  on  tbe  volume  of  the  kidney. 
Thus  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
vagus  snppliea  any  fibres  to  the  renal  vessels. 

III.  Th«  £^w>  Phenomena  of  the  Eeaal  VeMelt. 
Excitation  of  the  central  end  of  tbe  divided  tdalie  caueea,  as  skowa 
by  Boy,  a  oontraction  of  the  kidney  accompanied  by  a  rise  of  blood 
pressure.  This  resnlt  I  can  confirm,  as  it  occnre  in  by  far  t^e  greater 
nnmber  of  eases.  Occasionally,  however,  this  nerve  oauMs  a  alight 
expansion  of  the  kidney,  but  this  is  not  only  very  small  in  uooiut, 
but  it  is  also  very  ittre.  Sometimea,  as  is  well  known,  the  eontesl 
end  of  the  sciatic  causes  a  fall  of  bloiid  pressure,  and  when  thia  oeonn 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  renal  contractiou.  The  central  end  of  » 
divided  interoontxii  neroe  canses  a  slight  rise  of  blood  pressor^  aooon- 
p»nied  bj  a  small  contraction  of  the  kidney  vessels. 
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The  ceutral  end  of  the  divided  vagus  in  the  rabbit  caoses  a  oontrao- 
tion  of  the  kidney,  accompanied  of  coarse  bj  a  I'ise  of  blood  pressure. 
In  the  dog  this  is  also  bj  far  the  most  common  result.  In  the  cat,  how- 
ever, and  occasionally  in  the  dug,  the  excitation  of  this  nerve  causes  a 
depressor  effect,  t.e.,  a  fall  of  blood  pressure,  and  with  this  fall  a 
passive  shrinking  of  the  kidney.  The  central  end  of  the  depressor  in 
the  rabbit  or  of  the  vagus  in  the  cat  causes,  as  just  mentioned,  a  great 
fall  of  blood  pressure,  accompanied  by  a  passive  contraction  of  the 
kidney.  Although  the  blood  pressure  fall  is  always  a  large  one,  the 
effect  on  the  kidney  volume  is  but  slight.  Here  again  this  effect  is 
probably  simply  the  result  of  the  great  dilatation  of  the  other  abdominal 
vessels,  neutralising,  so  to  say,  the  renal  dilatation,  and  so  causing  an 
actual  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  kidney.  In  a  few  oases  in  the 
rabbit,  where  the  blood  pressure  fall  has  not  been  very  great,  an 
initial  slight  expansion  of  the  kidney  has.been  detected. 

The  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  a  divided  posterior  root  pro- 
duces in  almost  all  cases  a  great  rise  of  general  blood  pressure.  This 
rise  is  not  only  large  in  amount,  but  it  is  very  sudden,  and  also  of 
rather  short  duration.  The  pressure  remains  at  the  maximum  height 
but  a  few  seconds,  and  when  the  excitation  is  over  falls  towards  its 
normal  height;  there  is,  however,  generally  a  persistent  after-effect, 
that  is  to  say,  the  pressure  remains  a  little  higher  than  it  was  pre- 
viously to  the  stimulation.  There  is  no  very  material  difference  between 
the  results  obtained  with  the  lower  dorsal  nerves  and  those  seen  with 
the  upper  ones,  in  both  cases  a  large  rise  of  pressure  is  obtained ; 
on  the  whole,  however,  the  reflex  rise  seen  with  the  lower 
nerves  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  obtained  with  the  upper 
nerves.  As  a  rule  the  rise  of  pressure  is  accompanied  by  a 
contraction  of  the  kidney,  marked  in  amount,  but  not  of  such  a 
persistent  character  as  that  described  above  as  following  the  excitation 
of  the  peripheral  end  of  an  anterior  root.  Frequently  the  kidney 
effect  is  a  mixed  one,  i.e.,  a  contraction  followed  by  an  expansion ; 
not  uncommonly,  however,  there  is  an  initial  expansion,  the  subse- 
quent coui'se  of  which  is  interrupted  by  a  contraction.  More  fre- 
quently still  no  contraction  of  the  kidney  is  seen,  it  is  replaced  by  a 
pure  expansion,  accompanied  as  before,  however,  by  a  great  rise  of 
blood  pressure.  This  effect,  however,  is  most  often  obtained  with  the 
lower  dorsal  nerves,  e.g.,  the  10th  to  the  13th.  Sometimes  when  the 
stimulation  of  a  posterior  root  gives  the  renal  expansion  and  rise  of 
blood  pressure,  the  application  of  the  electrodes  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  cord  gives  an  equal  rise  of  blood  pressure,  accom- 
panied, however,  by  contraction  of  the  kidney.  Hence  the  former 
effect.  I.e.,  the  renal  expansion,  is  the  result  of  a  more  local  excitation. 
When  the  reflex  excitation  causes  expansion  of  the  kidney  there  is 
profuse  haemorrhage  from  the  spinal  wound,    ^o^  XiVi-^  V*«»xGLQ>\:^^dj^<6 
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is  not  altogether  to  bo  explained  as  resuUinR  simply  from  the  height- 
ened blood  pressui-e,  aince  an  eijoal  rise,  pfoda<;ed  b»j  by  the  Kctatit! 
and  accompanied  by  contraction  of  tlie  renal  Yesaela,  is  not  fi>lloKed 
by  thia  profuse  hEinorrhage.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  not  only  is 
there  a  dilatation  of  the  kidney  vcssclp,  but  also  of  the  vefisels  in  the 
lumbar  region  of  tlie  body  wall,  hance  the  hieinoiThFige. 

Rrtrely  eieitation  of  a  posterior  root  causes  a  depressor  effect,  there 
being  a  great  f'dl  of  blood  presaare^  and  then  as  lunnl  the  kidney 
undergoes  a  pngBive  contraction,  owing  to  the  brge  dilatation  else- 

The  reenlts  of  reflex  excitation  cao  then  be  soinined  np  shortly  by 
Bay.ng  that  the  excitation  of  an  afferent  ner^e  causing  a  rise  of  blood 
pressure  is  accompanied  by  a  ronal  contraction,  oiilcaa  tlie  nerve  is  ono 
of  what  may  be  called  the  renal  area,  lii  this  case  the  rise  of  blood 
pressure  is  aoeompanied  as  a  rnle  by  eitber  a  renal  expftnsion  or  elso 
by  a  niixed  kidney  effect.  If  the  affereut  nerve  causes  a  depreswir 
effect  due  to  dilatation  of  the  abdominal  vesaela,  the  kidney  vessels 
probably  ahikro  in  that  dilatation,  but  this  is  not  seen  by  any  actuil 
renal  expansion  owing  to  this  being  ovei'powered  by  the  dilatation 
elsewhere,  and  henuo  the  kidney  undergoes  a  passire  shrinking. 

The  other  conclusions  of  thit<  paper  are  that  the  renal  constrictor 
fibres  leave  the  cord  through  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves  extend- 
iTi;T  from  the  lilll  dor.ml  to  t!ie  'inJ  lumbar  inclusive. 

That,  secondly,  there  are  vaso-dilator  fibres,  as  can  easily  be  demon- 
atrated  with  such  nerves  as  the  11th  or  12th  dorsal,  bat  that  in  all 
probability  they  also  extend  from  the  6th  dorsftl  to  the  2nd  Inmbar, 
and  for  tbe  reasons  given  above  they  cannot  be  demonstrated  with 
certainty  in  tbe  upper  nerves,  since  here  they  run  with  the  vaso- 
dilator fibres  for  Ihe  vessels  of  the  other  abdominal  viscera. 

Hence  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  vaao- constrictor  fibres 
and  the  vaao-dilator  fibres  reach  the  kidney  by  different  rontes. 

Finally,  the  great  splanchnic  nerve  contains  nut  only  vaso-con- 
Btrictor,  but  also  vaso-dilator  fibres,  for  the  veMsels  of  the  abdominal 
viscera. 

The  expenses  of  this  research  were  partly  defrayed  by  a,  grant 
obtained  from  the  Royal  Society, 
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III.  *•  The  Innervation  of  the  Pulmonary  Vessels."  By  J.  Rose 
Bradford,  M.B.,  D.Sc,  George  Henry  Lewes  Student,  and 
H.  Percy  Dean,  M.B.,  B.S.,  B.Sc.  Communicated  by  E.  A. 
ScHAFER,  F.R.S.  (from  the  Physiological  Laboratory 
of  University  College,  London).  Received  February  13, 
1889. 

Although  hitherto  most  phjBiologistB  have  considered  that  the 
pulmonary  vessels  probably  possessed  a  system  of  vaso-motor  nerves, 
yet  no  direct  experimental  proof  of  the  existence  of  snch  a  system 
has  been  obtained.  Still  less  has  any  evidence  been  adduced  to 
demonstrate  the  actual  anatomical  paths  by  which  such  nerves,  if 
they  exist,  reach  the  lungs.  Hence  it  seemed  that  the  whole  question 
was  one  deserving  a  farther  attempt  for  its  solution.  When  this 
research  was  commenced,  there  were  practically  only  two  facts  which 
could  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  existence  of  these  nerves. 

Firstly,  Lichtheim  observed  that  in  asphyxia  a  rise  of  blood-pressure 
may  occur  in  the  pulmonary  artery  unaccompanied  by  any  rise  in  the 
aorta. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  the  frog,  irritation  of  the  skin 
causes  a  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  vessels. 

It  is  clear  that  this  second  fact  could  not  be  used  as  an  argument  iu 
support  of  the  existence  of  these  nerves  in  the  mammal,  since  the 
anatomical  relations  are  so  different  in  the  two  cases. 

With  regard  to  Lichtheim*s  observation,  it  is  evident  that  it  affords 
no  very  direct  proof,  since  other  conditions,  such  as  venous  distension, 
might  easily  account  for  the  rise  of  pulmonary  pressure. 

It  was  felt  by  us  that  the  only  really  reliable  method  would  be  to 
excite  one  by  one  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  to  observe  the 
effects  of  such  stimulation  on  the  aortic  and  pulmonaiy  blood- 
pressures  simultaneously. 

The  following  method  was  employed : — A  cannula,  placed  in  the 
carotid  arterj  in  the  usual  manner,  was  connected  with  a  mercurial 
manometer.  In  a  similar  manner  a  second  mercurial  manometer  was 
then  connected  with  the  branch  of  the  left  division  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  distributed  to  the  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung.  This  vessel  was 
reached  from  the  back  by  resecting  portions  of  two  or  sometimes 
three  ribs.  In  this  way  a  record  of  the  pressure  in  the  left  division 
of  the  main  artery  was  obtained,  and  also  a  means  of  detecting 
changes  of  pressure  in  the  main  artery.  At  the  same  time,  the 
minimum  amount  of  lung  tissue  was  thrown  out  of  gear. 

The  upper  dorsal  nerves  were  then  exposed  inside  the  spinal  canal, 
and  were  ligatured  outside  the  dura  mater.     By  cu\X»\u^  \>QXQrQL^  >i^^ 
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nerx'ea  between  the  apiiinl  cord  and  the  ligature,  the  peripheral  ends 
coold  be  easily  arran^d  for  excitation. 

la  this  waj  the  fibres  of  both  anterior  ftnd  posterior  roDtx  are 
excited,  but,  as  previously  shown  by  one  of  us,  no  efferent  raso-molor 
fibres  can  be  demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  posterior  roots.  Hcuce  for 
onr  purposes  this  mode  of  excitation  is  practicsJIy  equivalent  hi 
exciting  the  anterior  roots  alone,  and  inasmuch  ae  a  comparatively 
lonf;  stretch  of  tough  nerve  con  bo  obtained,  the  danger  of  the 
exciting  current  spreading  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  sf>  produuing  reBeJt 
effect's,  is  avoided.  The  nerves  were  excited  on  the  right  side,  on  tlitr 
same  side  as  the  uninjured  lung. 

The  two  blood- pressure  curves  were  recoi'ded  simultaneously  on  ihe 
same  blackened  surface,  together  with  a  time  tracing  and  a  Icver 
marking  the  doi-ation  of  tho  excitation, 

Tlio  antestheticB  used  were  chloroform  and  morphia,  and  after  the 
nerves  bad  been  prepared,  a  small  dose  of  curare  was  inject^l.  and 
artifioial  respiration  aiaiatained  before  opening  the  chest  to  insert  the 
pulmonary  cannula. 

Before  describing  the  results  following  excitation  of  the  tipper 
dorsal  nerve  roots,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  shortly  the  rolatioiis 
existing  between  the  systemic  and  pulmonary  blood-[>reH3nrea,  and 
more  especially  what  effects  are  produced  ou  the  prosHare  in  tbe 
jialnioiiary  artery  by  sudden  alfcn-atlons  of  the  blood -pressure  in  ibe 
systemic  vessels.  It  ia  necessary  to  do  this,  as  otherwise  in  muy 
cftses  it  might  be  urged  that  the  effects  of  a  given  nerve  excitation  oa 
the  pnlmonary  pressare  were  simply  dne  to  the  reaction  of  the 
palmonary  Teasels  to  the  accompanying  carotid  rise.  In  some  cases 
this  objection  has  no  force  wfaatever,  since  there  is  no  carotid  rise  or 
there  may  even  be  a  carotid  fall.  In  other  cases,  e.g.,  in  stimulation 
of  the  fifth  dorsal  netve, there  is  often  a  rise  of  blood' pressure  in  both 
vessels,  and  so  we  nee  bow  important  it  is  to  get  a  clear  notion  aa  to 
what  effect  a  given  rise  of  arterial  tension  has  on  the  polmonarf 
blood- pressure. 

Before  describing  the  resulta  we  have  obtained  in  this  direction,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  consider  shortly  the  actnal  amount  of  the 
pulmonary  blood- pressure,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  inflnenoed 
by  artificial  inflation  of  the  Innga. 

The  pressare  is  found  to  vary  between  16  mm.  and  20  mm.  of 
mercnry  in  different  dogs,  these  being  the  animals  we  have  always 
nsed  in  onr  experiments.  The  pressure  in  the  main  artery  is  a  few 
millimetres  higher  than  this. 

The  pulmonary  pressure  is  very  constant  in  its  height,  not  only  in 
the  same  animal  during  the  course  of  an  experiment,  bnt  also  in 
different  animals.  In  this  point  it  contrasts  strongly  with  the  aortio 
preBsnre,  since  the  latter  is  verj  satiable  in  amoaot  after  the  nee 
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operatire  procedure  described  above.  The  aortic  pressure  must  fall  very 
low  indeed  for  the  pulmonary  pressure  to  be  appreciably  diminished 
in  amount.  The  following  is  an  instance  bearing  out  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

Section  of  spinal  cord  at  level  of  seventh  dorsal  nerve  caused  the 
aortic  pressure  to  fall  from  106  mm.  Hg  to  52  mm.  Hg.  The 
pulmonary  pressure  fell  from  16  mm.  to  14  mm.  Hg.  Thus,  while 
the  aortic  pressure  fell  to  half  its  previous  height,  the  pulmonary 
pressure  only  diminished  by  one-eighth  of  its  previous  amount. 

Artificial  inflafcion  of  the  lungs  causes  a  rise  of  pressure  in  both 
systems  followed  by  a  fall  during  the  subsequent  expulsion  of  the 
injected  air.  The  pulmonary  rise  is  more  sudden  and  marked  in 
character  than  the  aortic  rise,  but  the  rise  and  fall  of  pressure  in  the 
two  vessels  are,  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  quite  synchronous. 

The  effect  of  artificial  inflations  is  the  same,  whether  the  vagi  are 
intact  or  whether  they  have  been  previously  divided. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  effects  produced  on  the 
pulmonary  blood- pressure  by  a  sudden  increase  in  the  aortic  pressure. 
It  is  evident  that  this  rise  of  pressure  in  the  systemic  circulation 
must  be  produced  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  stimulating,  if  possible, 
the  vaso- motor  centre  reflexly,  although,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  the 
results  obtained  by  reflex  excitation  are  also  valuable  in  deciding  this 
question. 

Three  methods  have  been  used  by  us  to  produce  a  large  rise  of 
blood-pressure  in  the  systemic  circulation,  and  so  to  determine  the 
passive  effect  of  this  rise  on  the  pulmonary  circulation.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

I.  The  excitation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  a  divided  splanchnic. 

II.  The  excitation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  cord  divided  in 
the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region,  and  care  being  taken  that  no  spread- 
ing of  the  current  to  the  central  end  occurs. 

III.  Compression  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 

I.  Results  obtained  by  Excitation  of  the  Feripheral  End  of  a  divided 

Splanchnic, 

The  rise  of  systemic  blood-pressure  is  of  course  considerable,  in  many 
cases  it  is  doubled.  The  rise  of  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
Bot,  however,  very  marked.  Thus  in  one  case  an  excitation  lasting 
48  seconds  produced  a  rise  of  aortic  pressure  amounting  to  54  mm.  Hg. 
The  accompanying  rise  of  pulmonary  pressure  was  only  3  mm.  Hg. 

The  aortic  pressure  was  rather  more  than  doubled,  having  risen 
from  50  mm.  Hg  to  104  mm.  Hg,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pulmonary  rise 
was  from  13  mm.  Hg  to  16  mm.  Hg,  the  mean  rise  being,  however, 
2*5  mm.  Hg. 

These  results  are  curiously  similar  to  thoae  uientioxi'^  «}oqi^^^^V«c^ 
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&  fall  of  aortic  pressnre  from  105  ram,  to  52  mm.  Hg  was  accompanied 
by  a  pulmonary  fail  of  only  2  mm.  Hg. 

Thus  ill  two  different  animals  aenaibly  the  xame  effects  were  pro. 
ilnoed  in  the  pulmoniiry  pressure  in  opposite  directions  by  practically 
equal  changes  of  pressni'e  in  opposite  directions  produced  in  the  aortic 
pressure.  , 

II.   Eesulta  obtained  by  Excitation  of  the  diviiled  Spinal  Cord.     ^H 

Excitation  of  the  lower  end  of  the  divided  cord  produces  an  enOlS 
mouB  rise  of  general  blood- pressure,  but  the  accompanying  rise  of 
pnlmonary  pressure  is  not  only  always  small  but  it  is  fi-equently 
absent. 

Thas  in  one  case  stimulation  for  G8  seconds  caused  a  rise  of  general 
blood-pressai-e  amounting  to  180  mm.  Ug,  and  the  simultaneous  pul- 
monary rise  was  6  mm.  Hg.  This  is  an  extreme  case.  In  many 
instances  <he  pulmonary  rise  was  less  than  this,  even  when  the  aortio 
rise  was  quite  as  marked.  In  this  case  the  aortic  pressure  rose  from 
52  mm.  Ug  to  232  mm.  Hg,  and  the  pulmonary  pressure  from  20  mm. 
Hg  to  26  mm.  Hg,  thus  although  the  aortic  pressure  was  quadrupled, 
the  pulmonary  pressure  was  only  raised  by  less  than  ooe-lhird  of 
its  previous  amount. 

III.  Besulls  obtained  by  Compression,  of  Tkoracio  Aorta. 

Wheu  this  vessel  is  compressed  about  the  middle  of  the  dravd 
region  by  the  Snger  introduced  through  the  wound,  the  aortic  pres- 
sure measured  in  the  carotid  undergoes  a  great  and  sudden  rise, 
followed  on  removing  the  finger  by  a  transitory  fall.  If  the  compres- 
sion be  maintained  for  only  a  short  time,  e.g.,  10  secunds,  then  there 
is  no  rise  of  pulmonary  pressnre,  although,  of  course,  the  aortic 
pressnre  will  have  been  greatly  augmented,  in  this  case  Trom  104  mm. 
to  169  mm.  Hg,  a  rise  of  65  mm.  Hg. 

If,  however,  the  compression  be  maintained  longer,  then  the  pul- 
monary preesnre  rises  as  we  see  from  the  following  experiment : — The 
aorta  was  com. pressed  for  30  seoonds,  and  the  a/irtic  pressnre  rose  from 
71  mm.  to  128  mm.  Hg,  and  that  in  the  pnlmonary  artery  from  19  mm. 
to  23  mm.  Hg. 

In  all  three  of  the  preceding  series  of  experiments  the  pnlmonaij 
rise  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the  enormous  effects  producvd 
in  the  aortic  pressnre.  In  all  these  cases  the  pnlmonary  rise  wm 
ronghly  one-twentieth  of  the  simultaneous  rise  in  the  system io  ar* 
culation.  Not  only  is  the  rise  of  pnlmonary  pressure  small  when 
compared  to  the  aortic  rise,  but  the  actual  pulmonary  rise  is  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  pulmonary  pressure.  Thus,  althonglisome 
of  the  above  methods  may  doable  or  even  quadruple  the  aortio  preamre^ 
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yet  none  of  them  causes  anything  like  a  doubling  of  the  pulmonary 
pressure. 

In  other  words,  when  a  great  aortic  rise  has  succeeded  in  producing 
a  pulmonary  rise,  the  latter  is  not  only  small  relatively  to  the  aortic 
pise  but  also  relatively  to  the  pulmonary  pressure  itself.  We  may 
conclude  that  not  only  must  a  great  rise  of  aortic  pressure  occur  in 
order  to  produce  any  appreciable  rise  of  pulmonary  pressure,  but  also 
that  this  rise  must  be  of  some  duration. 

The  further  discussion  of  the  mode  in  which  arise  of  aortic  pressure 
produces  a  rise  of  pulmonary  pressure  will  be  entered  into  at  the  close 
of  this  communication.  Having  thus  described  shortly  what  may  be 
called  the  mechanical  effects  of  rises  of  aortic  pressure  on  the  pul- 
monary circulation,  we  will  now  consider  the  results  of  reflex 
excitation  of  such  nerves  as  the  sciatic  and  vagus. 

Besults  of  Excitation  of  the  Central  End  of  the  divided  Sciatic. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rises  of  aortic  pressure  produced  by  the 
excitation  of  this  and  other  afferent  nerves  are  frequently  very  con- 
siderable.    This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  sciatic,  nerve. 

In  one  case  the  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  this  nerve  gave  an 
aortic  rise  of  36  mm.  Hg,  and  the  accompanying  pulmonary  rise  was 
only  2  mm.  Hg,  i.e.,  one-eighteenth  of  the  aortic  rise,  that  is  to  say, 
nearly  the  same  ratio  as  that  obtained  in  the  previous  experiments 
described  above  in  the  passive  reaction  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  to 
rises  of  general  arterial  tension.  In  another  instance,  with  an  aortic 
rise  of  30  mm.  Hg,  there  was  no  simultaneous  pulmonary  rise. 

Results  following  Excitation  of  the  Central  End  of  divided  Vagus. 

With  this  nerve  somewhat  different  results  are  obtained. 

Thus,  in  one  case,  the  aortic  rise  was  32  mm.  Hg  and  the  pulmonary 
rise  4  mm.  Hg,  t.e.,  the  relative  ratio  of  the  two  effects  being  one-eighth. 
This  result  was  obtained  in  the  same  animal  that  previously  gave  with 
the  sciatic  a  ratio  of  one-eighteenth.  In  the  case  of  the  vagus  the 
pulmonary  rise  was  double  that  observed  with  the  sciatic,  although  the 
aortic  rises  were  almost  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  i.e.,  36  mm.  and 
32  mm.  Hg.  It  is  clear  then  that,  although  in  this  animal  the  vagus 
and  sciatic  gave  on  stimulation  practically  equal  effects  in  the  systemic 
vessels,  yet  the  results  on  the  pulmonary  vessels  were  by  no  means  the 
same  in  the  two  cases.  Hence  the  only  conclusion  is  that  excitation  of 
the  central  end  of  the  divided  vagus  caused  a  reflex  contraction  of  the 
pulmonary  vessels  and  thus  caused  a  heightened  pulmonary  tension. 

In  the  cat  frequently  and  in  the  dog  occasionally  the  stimulation  of 
the  central  end  of  the  vagus  causes  a  fall  of  blood- pressure  instead  of 
a  rise,  in  many  cases  the  fall  of  aortic  presaure  \&  QOXi«iv^^T^i>c^<^.    ^\>d::q^% 
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in  one  ezperimunt  the  central  end   of  loft  Ta^tu   was    excited  fer 

28  BerondB  and  the  aortic  pn-esnre  fell  from  112  mni.  to  SG  inm.  H^, 
i.e.,  a  fall  of  5C  mm.  Hg.  The  pnlmoimrj'  prusBure  fell  from  17  mm. 
to  14  mm.  Hg,  i.e..  a  fall  of  3  mm.  Hg. 

This  pnlmonnij  fall  is  rather  gitiatfv  in  amonnt  Ihan  that  prefioiwly 
described  as  occnrring  aff*r  aeclion  of  tlie  cord  in  the  dursiiil  region, 
but  it  is  not  too  large  to  bu  explained  on  the  grunnJaof  a  paHsive  effect 
owing  to  tlie  large  aortii.'  fall. 

It  is,  however,  with  etimnlafion  of  the  posterior  Bnrfftc«  of  the 
spinal  cord  that  the  greatest  relative  effects  are  seen.  When  this 
mode  of  excitation  is  aaed  Ihe  rise  of  pulmonary  proHsnre  is  frequently 
as  mnch  aa  one-tenth  of  the  simultaneona  aortic  rise,  i.e.,  the  mtio  is 
higher  than  with  any  of  the  previous  methods  of  experimentation. 

No  donlit  part  of  this  effect  mny  be  due  to  the  direct  excitation  of 
the  pulmonary  vaso-motor  fibres,  as  will  be  shown  below.  Probably, 
however,  the  result  is  mostly  dne  to  reflex  effects  dependent  on  the 
cord  stimulation,  and  this  is  confirtiied  by  the  fact  that  excitatiua  of 
the  central  end  of  a  divided  posterior  root  of  the  npper  nerves  will 
canme  a  great  relative  rise  of  pulmonary  pi-essure. 

On  the  other  baud,  the  excitation  of  the  central  end  of  a  divided 
intercostal  nerve  causes  but  slight  effects  both  on  the  pulmonary  and 
on  the  aortic  blood -pressni'cs.  Occasionally  the  central  end  of  an 
intereosttil  piMduces  depressive  effects  Hiuiilar  to  those  jn.st  described 
for  the  vagus. 

Having  thns  determined  the  relation  existing  between  a  given  rise 
of  aortic  pressure  and  the  coincident  passive  pulmonary  lise,  and  also 
the  effects  resulting  from  reflex  excitation  of  the  cord,  vagus  and 
sciatic,  we  will  now  pass  on  to  the  qnestion  of  the  existence  Mid 
paths  of  the  vaso-motor  fibres. 

If  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  be  excited  it  will,  of 
course,  be  found  that  a  large  rise  of  aortic  and  pulmonary  pressnra 
will  be  observed.  If,  now,  the  spinal  cord  be  divided  at  about  the 
level  of  the  7th  dorsal  nerve  and  its  lower  end  excited,  then  just  ai 
great  or  perhaps  gr'eater  rise  of  aortic  pressure  will  be  observed,  bnt 
the  pulmonary  rise  will  be  either  very  small  indeed  or  else  entirely 
absent. 

If  the  npper  part  of  the  medulla  be  now  again  excited,  tbe  rise  of 
aortic  pressure  is  small  owing  to  the  section  of  the  cord,  bat  the  pal* 
monary  rise  is  as  great  as  before.  With  stronger  excitation  this  riae 
of  pulmonary  pressure  becomes  greater  whilst  the  ficcompaDying  aortic 
rise  is  still  comparatively  small.  Thus,  in  one  case,  the  exoitation  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  divided  cord  caused  an  aortic  rise  of  IfiO  mm.Hff. 
The  accompanying  pulmonary  rise  was  less  than  2  mm.  Hg.  On  now 
exciting  the  medulla  in  the  same  animal  the  aortic  pressure  rose 
&0  mm.  only,  owing  to  Bection  of  the  cord,  but  the  pulmonary  p 
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rose  from  16  mm.  to  22  mm.  Hg,  i.e.,  6  mm.  Thus  in  tbe  latter  ca8e 
the  aortic  rise  was  one-third  of  what  it  was  in  the  preyions  experiment, 
but  the  pulmonary  rise  was  three  times  as  great. 

This  experiment  then  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  pulmonary 
pressure  is  not  dependent  on  the  aortic  rise,  since  the  latter  can  be 
obtained  without  the  former,  and  a  pulmonary  rise,  very  considerable 
in  amount,  can  be  obtained  when  the  aortic  rise  is  either  small  or 
large. 

Hence  this  result  points  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  yaso- 
motor  centre  can  influence  the  pulmonary  vessels  directly.  In  the 
light  of  Gaskeirs  work  on  the  sympathetic,  we  naturally  turn  to  the 
roots  of  the  upper  dorsal  nerves,  and  we  are  enabled  to  map  out  the 
paths  by  which  these  vaso-motor  nerves  reach  the  lung. 

When  the  peripheral  end  of  such  a  nerve  as  the  6th  or  7th  dorsal  is 
excited  a  rise  of  pressure  in  both  the  pulmonary  and  aortic  system  is 
observed.  The  pulmonary  rise,  although  considerable,  e.g.,  3  or 
4  mm.  Hg,  is  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  aortic  rise  which,  with  these 
nerves,  may  be  as  much  as  30  or  40  mm.  Hg.  On  ascending,  however, 
very  different  results  are  obtained.  Thus  in  one  case  the  5th  dorsal 
gave  an  aortic  rise  of  10  mm.  Hg  only,  but  the  pulmonary  rise  was 
3  mm.  Hg.  Clearly  the  latter  was  not  a  passive  effect  of  the  former. 
In  another  case  the  4th  dorsal  gave  an  aortic  rise  of  20  mm.  Hg,  and 
a  pulmonary  rise  of  4  mm.  Hg. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  marked  and  conclusive  result  is  seen 
with  the  3rd  dorsal  nerve.  This  tterve  frequently  causes  no  aortic 
rise,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  actually  a  fall,  e.g.,  10  mm.  Hg,  but  in  both 
these  cases  there  is  a  distinct  pulmonary  rise  of  3  or  4  mm.  Hg.  We 
sometimes  get  such  a  fall  in  the  aortic  pressure  accompanied  by  a 
pulmonary  rise  with  the  4th  nerve  and  twice  we  have  seen  it  with  the 
5th  nerve. 

As  a  rule  these  effects  cannot  be  obtained  when  the  accelerators 
produce  marked  effects,  and  hence  no  very  definite  results  have  been 
obtained  from  stimulation  of  the  2nd  dorsal  nerve.  Often,  however, 
the  heart  is  already  beating  rapidly,  so  that  irritation  of  the  accelerator 
nerves  causes  no  further  increase  in  rate,  and  it  is  under  these  circum- 
stances  that  the  pulmonary  vaso-motor  fibres  can  be  most  easily 
demonstrated.  Thus,  as  we  pass  from  the  7th  to  the  2nd  nerve,  the 
effect  of  their  excitation  on  the  aortic  pressure  diminishes  as  we  pass 
from  below  upwards,  and  the  upper  nerves  may  even  cause  a  fall  of 
pressure  in  systemic  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  on  the 
pulmonary  pressure  seems  to  increase  as  we  pass  from  below  upwards. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  vaso-constrictor  fibres  for  the  lungs 
leave  the  spinal  cord  in  the  roots  of  the  dorsal  nerves  from  the  2nd 
to  the  7th. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  separate  the  pulmoxiQiX^  \!L«r9%i&  \x<^\si  K^ql<6 
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cardiac  nerves  in  the  branches  of  the  ganglion  atellatnin  and  in  the 
animlus  VieuBsenii,  As  jet,  however,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
Bepai'ato  the  pulmonary  vaso-motoi-  fibres  fi^om  the  accelerator  fibres. 

The  objection  will  of  course  be  made  that  the  eSecta  are  slight, 
anij  no  doubt  tbey  are,  but  when  we  considei'  that  enormons  changes 
in  ihe  aortic  pressure  produce  such  citremely  alight  effects,  it  is  clear 
that,  small  as  these  effects  are,  they  conoluaively  ahow  that  they  are 
dependent  on  the  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  not  on 
any  passive  effect  from  the  alight  riaea  in  the  aortic  presanre. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  vaso-constrictor  mechanism  of  the 
lungs  is  not  very  highly  developed.  It  ia  impossible  to  get  anylhiog 
like  a  doubling  of  pulmonary  blood -pressure  by  any  kind  of  neire 
excitation,  although  the  systemic  blood -pressure  can  easily  be  doubled 
or  even  quadrupled.  The  amount  of  possible  contraction  of  tiie 
pulmonary  arterioles  ia  probably  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  of  the 
systemic  Teasels,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  aspbTxia 
on  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

Betulls  of  Atpkyxia  on  the  Pulmonary  Circulation,. 

In  aapbyxia  both  the  aortic  and  the  pulmonary  blood -presanms 
nndergo  a  conaiderahle  rise,  bat  the  rise  of  pressure  in  the  pulmonary 
Teaaels  lasta  longer  than  that  in  the  systemic,  so  that  when  the  aortic 
presBure  ia  failing  rapidly,  the  pulmonary  may  be  at  its  highest  point. 

The  rise  of  preasure  occui's  synchronously  in  the  two  sets  of  vesaele, 
and  the  general  coarse  of  the  two  curves  is  the  same,  except  that  the 
pnlmonary  riae  is  more  gradual  than  the  aortic  rise.  Aa  a  rale,  tbe 
andden  and  great  elevations  seen  on  the  aortto  blood- preasnre  carve 
are  not  well  seen  on  the  pnlmonary  trace,  bat  notwithstanding  this, 
the  maximnm  rise  of  the  pulmonary  pressure  may  be  very  consideraUei 
e.g.,  it  may  be  doubled. 

If,  however,  so  lai^  an  effect  aa  this  is  seen,  the  aortic  pressiire 
will  have  andergone  a  very  much  greater  relative  riae,  i.e.,  it  will 
have  been  quadrupled. 

The  Traube  curves,  so  well  marked  on  the  aortic  blood-pressura 
tracing,  are  bat  faintly  marked  in  the  case  of  tbe  pulmonary  artery, 
and  hence  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  effects  are  direct  or  dne 
simply  to  passive  reaction  from  the  systemic  circulation.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  they  are  direct.  , 

The  cnrions  maintenance  of  the  pulmonary  pressure  at  such  a 
height  as  death  approaches,  when  the  aortic  pressure  hae  follea 
perhaps  to  half  its  previous  height,  is  probably  due  to  venous  disten- 
sion aa  much  as  to  the  increased  peripheral  resistance,  but  this  is  » 
point  we  wish  to  investigate  further. 
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Concltisions. 

The  pulmonary  vessels  of  the  dog  are  supplied  with  vaso-motor  fibres 
leading  the  cord  through  the  roots  of  the  uppermost  dorsal  nerves. 
So  efferent  vaso-motor  fibres  have  been  detected  in  the  vagns  nerve. 

The  pulmonary  circulation  is  comparatively  independent  of  the 
systemic,  and  alterations  in  the  blood- pressure  of  the  latter  must  be  of 
large  amount  to  affect  the  pulmonary  blood- pressure.  It  is  probable 
that  no  rise  of  aortic  pressure  can  materially  influence  the  pulmonary 
blood-pressure,  unless  it  is  so  great  in  amount  or  duration  that  the 
heart  muscle  and  valves  are  unable  to  cope  with  it,  and  so  an  actual 
regurgitation  is  produced. 

It  is  possible  that  the  pulmonary  blood-pressure  can  also  be  affected 
by  rises  of  systemic  pressure  causing  venous  distension,  and  hence  an 
increased  supply  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

Finally,  although  it  is  undoubted  from  the  results  of  this  research 
that  the  mammalian  pulmonary  vessels  receive  vaso-motor  nerves,  yet 
it  is  probable  that  the  vaso-motor  mechanism  is  but  poorly  developed 
as  compared  with  that  regulating  the  systemic  arteries. 

In  this  respect  it  may  be  that  the  pulmonary  system  holds  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  systemic  arteries  on  the  one  band  and 
the  veins  on  the  other. 

This  question  we  hope  to  elucidate  by  a  further  research.  We  also 
hope  that,  shortly,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  the  results  of  our  researches 
on  the  vaso-dilator  nerves  of  the  lungs. 
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Professor  G.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanka  ordered 
for  them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

I.   "On  the   Spectra   of  Meteor-Bwarme  (Group  III).'*     By  J. 

Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.     Received  February  14, 1883. 

I.  Inirodticion/. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  prevailing  idea  han  been  that  nebnln, 

stars,  and  comets  represent  different  orders  of  bodies  in  the  cosmAa, 

and  all  classifications  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption  not  only  that 

these  bodies  are  variously  constituted  but  that  in  the  case  of  the 

"stars"  all  are  becoming  cooler.     In  a  paper  communicated  to  the 

Royal  Society  in  1865,*  Dr.  Huggins  writes :  "  My  obeerrationa,  as 

far  as  they  extend  at  present,  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 

the  nebulas  which  give  a  gaseoos  spectrnm  are  systems  possessing  a 

stmctnre  and  a  pnrpose  in  relation  to  the  universe,  altogether  dis- 

•  '  Eoj.  Soc.  Proc.,'  Tol.  1*,  p.  39. 
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tinct  and  of  another  order  from  the  great  group  of  cosmical  bodies  to 
which  oar  sun  and  the  fixed  st'ars  belong." 

With  regard  to  the  most  generally  accepted  classification  of  stars, 
that  of  Vogel,  Dan6r  ("  £toiles  k  Spectres  de  la  3me  Classe  ")  writes, 
*'  Selon  la  theorie  il  fandra  que  tdt  on  tard  tontes  lea  ^toiies  de  la 
premiere  classe  deviennent  de  la  seconde,  et  celles-ci  de  la  troisi^me.'* 

Vogel,  and  before  him,  others,  working  on  the  assumption  that  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  reducing  their  temperature,  practically 
included  all  st^rs  between  the  hottest  and  the  coldest  in  one  class 
(Class  Ua  of  Vogel). 

In  previous  papers  to  the  Royal  Society  I  have  adduced  evidence  to 
show  that  all  cosmical  bodies  are  or  have  been  met«or-8warms,  that 
at  the  present  time  some  are  increasing  and  some  are  reducing  their 
temperatnre.  Thus,  in  the  Bakerian  Lecture,  1888,  I  demonstrated 
that  nebulas  and  stars  of  Group  II  (Class  Ilia)  ai*e  still  increasing  in 
temperature  by  the  condensation  due  to  gravity,  and  that  the  red 
stars  of  Ghroup  VI  (Class  II 1 6)  are  at  a  nearly  equal  mean  tempera- 
ture to  stars  of  Group  II,  but  are  cooling  bodies. 

In  these  extreme  cases  the  differentiation  betweeti  the  two  groups 
was  comparatively  easy.  In  the  case  of  those  stars  which  are  a  little 
less  Hot  than  the  hottest,  whether  they  are  getting  bott.er  or  cooler, 
the  spectral  difference  cannot  nearly  be  so  well  marked,  as  both 
classes  will  have  line  spectra ;  but  it  was  essential  to  my  hypothesis 
that  these  bodies  should  be  resolvable  into  two  groups,  one  increasing 
and  one  decreasing  in  temperature,  with  spectra  proper  to  each. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  set  forth  the  evidence  which 
shows  that  this  differentiation  is  possible,  and  t<i  suggest  the  lines 
along  which  future  researches  on  the  subject  might  follow. 

In  this  paper,  which  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  preliminary,  I  pur- 
pose to  state  the  information  already  obtained  with  respect  to 
Group  III,  and  Us  relation  to  the  two  groups  which  bound  it,  in 
order  that  the  validity  of  the  distinction  that  I  have  drawn  may  be 
further  tested.  At  present  the  observations  are  not  sufficiently 
detailed  to  enable  a  classification  into  species  to  be  made,  as  was  done 
for  Group  II,  so  that  we  have  to  be  contented  with  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  sequence  of  phenomena  in  passing  from  the  early  to  the 
later  stages  of  the  group. 

The  observations  lay  no  claim  to  great  accuracy ;  only  small  disper- 
sion has  been  employed,  and  only  a  reconnaissance  has  been  attempted. 
The  general  method  has  been  first  to  observe  the  differences  between 
stars  like  Capella,  which  mostly  resemble  the  sun,  and  those  like 
a  Cygni  and  a  Tauri,  which  show  marked  variations.  In  this  way 
the  criteria  which  are  hereafter  enlarged  upon  were  determined. 

Particular  attention   was   directed   to   the   manner  in  which  t.\\fe 
fiutings  which  form  the  special  characteriatic  ol  Qrtoxx^'Vl^Hfi^wxVYQ. 
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(lassing  from  Group  11  to  Group  III;  and  what  other  phenomena 
aceompauiod  the  transition,  and  what  were  the  special  phenomena 
which  a«;oTTipanied  the  (;radnal  distension  oE  the  hydrogen  lines  in 
passing  to  Gronp  IV.  There  ban  not  been  a  sufficient  unmber  of  fine 
nights  tiince  the  work  commenced  to  enable  tbis  to  be  done  com- 

II.   Oeneral  Statement  of  Coiulitiont. 
A  fteneral  statement  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem  waa  given  in 
the  Bftkcrian  Lecture  (p.  'J:G);  aud  I  here  reproduce  the  grtal«r  part 
ijf  what  I  then  wrote  on  the  subject. 

"  The  passage  from  the  second  group  to  the  thii'd  brings  ns  to  those 
bodies  which  ere  increasing  their  temperature,  in  whioh  carbon  radia- 
tion and  fluting  absorption  have  given  place  to  line  abaorplion.  At 
present  the  data  already  accumulated  by  other  observera  have  not 
been  discnesed  in  Ruch  a  way  as  to  enable  us  to  state  very  definitely 
tl)e  exact  retreat  of  the  absorption — by  which  I  mean  the  exact  order 
in  which  the  absorption  lines  fade  out  from  the  first  members  to  the 
last  in  the  group.  We  know  generally  that  the  earlier  bodies  will 
contain  the  line  absorption  of  those  snb.ittanees  of  which  we  get  * 
paramount  fluting  absorption  in  the  prior  group.  We  also  know 
generally  that  the  atiaorption  of  hydrogen  will  increaao  while  the 
titlter  iliBuuiahea. 

"The  next  group — the  Fourth — brings  ns  to  the  stage  of  higheat 
temperature,  to  stars  like  a.  Lyr»,  and  the  division  between  this  gronp 
and  the  prior  one  must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary,  and  cannot  at  preoent 
he  defined,  One  thing,  however,  is  quite  clear,  that  no  celestial  body 
without  all  the  uJtra-TioIet  linea  of  hydrogen  discovered  by  Dr. 
Haggimi  can  claim  to  belong  to  it. 

"  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  culminating  point  of  temperature, 
and  next  pass  to  the  descending  arm  of  the  curve.  The  Fifth  Group, 
therefore,  will  contain  those  bodies  in  which  the  hydrogen  lines  begin 
to  decrease  in  intensity,  and  other  absorptions  to  take  place  ia  conse- 
quence of  reduction  of  temperature. 

"  It  seems  fair  to  assume  that  physical  and  chemical  combinaliou 
will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  place,  thereby  changing  the 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere ;  that  at  first,  with  every  deoreaee  of 
temperature  and  increase  in  the  absorption,  lines  may  be  expect^ 
but  it  will  be  unlikely  that  the  coolest  bodies  in  this  group  will 
i-esemble  the  coolest  bodies  in  Group  III. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  observers  have  not  recognised  the  import- 

ance  of  these  considerations,  and  since  only  one  line  of  temperatore^ 

and  that  a  descending  one,  has  been  considered,  no  efforts  have  been 

made  to  establish  the  necessary  criteria  betwec-n  Gronps  III  and  T." 

It  failowB  from  the  above  that  criteria  are  only  possible  from  the 
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fact  that  on  the  ascending  side  of  the  cnrve  the  varying  volatilities  of 
the  meteoritic  constituents  of  the  swarms  brought  out  bj  snccessivelj 
higher  temperatures  are  in  question,  whilst  on  tbe  descending  side  of 
the  curve  we  have  to  deal  with  successive  chemical  combinations, 
brought  about  by  a  fall  of  temperature  in  a  gaseous  mass. 

III.  Relation  between  the  Early  Species  of  Group  III  and  the  Laier 

Species  of  Group  IL 

Since  bodies  of  Group  III  are  produced  by  the  further  condensation 
of  the  condensing  swarms  which  I  have  included  in  Group  II,  there 
must  be  a  close  relation  between  the  earlier  species  of  Group  III  and 
the  later  species  of  Group  II ;  that  is,  if  there  be  anything  like  the 
continuity  which  my  hypothesis  demands.  We  know,  for  instance, 
that  in  the  later  species  of  Group  II,  there  are  flutings  both  dark  and 
bright,  and  dark  lines,  amongst  the  latter  being  6,  D,  and  £.  As  the 
lines  are  produced,  so  to  speak,  at  the  expense  of  the  flutings,  we 
should  expect  to  find  that  lines  of  magnesium,  sodium,  manganese, 
and  iron  are  the  most  prominent,  especially  in  the  earlier  species  of 
Group  III.  In  «  Ononis  we  have  associated  with  the  metallic  flutings 
the  lines  h  and  D,  and  both  are  well  developed,  E  is  also  present,  but 
it  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  6  or  D.  The  F  line  of  hydrogen  is  shown 
as  a  thin  line  in  a  photograph  of  the  spectrum  taken  by  Professor 
Pickering,  although,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  bad  not  been  previously 
recorded.  With  an  increase  in  temperature,  a  condensing  swarm 
like  a  Orion  is  would  give  a  spectrum  without  flutings ;  the  magne- 
sium flutings  would  be  replaced  by  5,  and  the  iron  fluting  would  be 
replaced  by  iron  lines,  of  which  E  and  the  line  at  579  would  be  the 
most  prominent.  F  is  absent  in  most  of  the  stars  of  Group  II, 
because  the  radiation  of  hydrogen  from  the  interspaces  is  just  suffi- 
cient to  balance  the  absorption;  but  in  bodies  of  Group  III,  the 
interspacial  radiation  will  have  almost  disappeared,  and  absorption 
will  be  predominant.  We  shall  thus  have  F  appearing  thin  in  the 
early  stages  of  Group  III,  and  gradually  thickening  until  it  becomes 
as  thick  as  in  a  LyrsB. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  Group  III  we  should  therefore  expect  to  find 
F  and  E  thin  and  h  and  D  thick.  As  yet  we  have  no  evidence  as  to 
the  first  appearances  of  dark  b  and  D  in  Group  II,  but  future  obser- 
vations made  with  special  reference  to  this  point  will  at  once  indicate 
in  what  species  they  first  make  their  appearance  as  absorption  lines. 

With  the  next  increase  of  temperature  F  and  E  will  thicken,  but  b 
and  D  will  show  no  marked  difference.  With  a  further  increase  b  and 
D  will  lose  their  supremacy,  and  will  be  only  of  about  the  same  thick- 
ness as  F  and  E,  because  most  of  the  magnesium  and  sodium  would 
have  been  driven  out  with  the  first  rise  in  temperature.  Afterwards 
all  the  lines,  except  those  of  hydrogen,  will  graAxiaW;]  \i^\\i  ^Tk\»  ^w 
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auocmiVt  of  the  incroaeed  tempeniture.     Finiillj-,  the  f-pectrum  wiU  be 
o!  tlie  type  lepreaented  by  a  Lyiro. 

The  question  hero  ariaes,  whei-o  are  we  to  draw  the  line  between 
Group  II  and  Gionp  HIP  If  my  detinitiou  of  Group  11  as  the 
"  mixed  fluting  "  group  bo  accepted,  we  must  obviously  draw  the  line 
at  the  stage  wliere  carbon  radiation  disappears.  Tlie  iron  fluting  ftt 
tilo  remains  for  a  considerable  time  after  this  happens,  so  that  the 
earliest  Bpeoics  of  Group  III  will  b(>  marked  by  the  abaorptioD 
Hnting  of  iron  in  addition  to  the  characteristic  line  abBorption.  This 
lieing  the  caxe,  obeervations  ahow  that  A^ldeharan  is  a  good  example 
of  an  early  stage. 

IV.   Tht  Relntiani  of  the  Later  Species  of  Group  III  lo  Star»  of 
Group  IV. 

fhe  Bpectmm  characteristic  of  Group  IV  is  that  of  exceiisire 
hydrogen  absorption,  with  other  lines  exeecdingly  faint.  In  passing 
fi-oim  Qroap  III  to  Group  IV,  therefore,  the  hydrogen  lines  must 
thicken  whilst  (he  metallic  lines  thin.  In  a  letter  to  M.  Damae  in 
1872  I  suggested  that  possibly  the  simplidc'atian  of  the  spectrum  of 
a  star  might  be  associated  with  the  highest  temperature  of  the  vaponr, 
and  that  idea  seems  to  have  been  accepted  by  other  iiiveBtig&tam 
since  that  time.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  stars  with  thick 
hv.lro^-en  lines  (Omiip  IV)  are  the  hottest  stars. 

The  reamin  why  we  have  hydrogen  absorption  in  such  great  esceai, 
ist,  I  have  little  donbt,  that  moat  other  substaDcea  have  been  dis- 
sociated by  the  intense  heat  resulting  from  the  condeneatioD  of  the 
meteoric  swarm.  We  are,  in  fact,  driven  to  this  conclnsion,  beoaose 
the  hydrogen  which  was  originally  occlnded  by  the  meteorites  mn*t 
have  been  driven  oB  long  before  this  temperature  was  reached. 

In  passing  from  a  star  like  a  Tauri  to  one  like  a  Lyne,  the  metallic 
lines  would  tliin  and  disappear  in  some  order  determined  by  their  dis- 
HOciability  or  some  other  quality.  The  later  stars  of  Group  III  kk 
therefore  very  closely  related  to  stars  of  Group  IV,  and  the  division 
between  the  two  mast  be  more  or  less  arbiti-ary.  For  simplicity's 
sake,  I  have  taken  Group  IV  as  the  point  of  maximnm  temperature. 

V.  The  Observationa  having  referenco  to  Specific  Differences  in 
Group  III. 
The  observations  have  been  made  at  the  Astronomical  I«boiBtorv 
at  South  Kensington  by  Mr.  Fowler,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Bazandall 
and  Coppen  (with  the  10-inch  equatorial  and  star  spectroscope  by 
Hilger)  in  connexion  with  my  own  observations  at  Westgate  (made 
with  a  i.2-inch  mirror,  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Common,  and  a  small 
Maclean  spectroscopic  eyepiece).  All  mensurements  and  oomparisons 
soggested  by  mj  own  obancvationa  were  made  by  my  assistants^  as  at 
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present  I  have  no  means  of  doing  thifi  mjself.  The  stars  selected  for 
observation  were  a  few  of  the  brightest  hitherto  known  as  belonging 
to  Class  Ila  of  Vogel's  classification.  A  few  stars  more  advanced  than 
the  lla  stars  and  a  few  less  advanced  were  also  observ^ed  in  order  that 
the  passage  from  one  group  to  the  other  might  be  determined. 

The  main  points  to  which  attention  was  directed  were  (1)  ^the 
relative  intensities  of  F,  6,  E,  D,  both  in  the  same  star  and  from  star 
to  st«r ;  (2)  the  lines  which  appear  to  be  special  to  one  group  or  the 
other  (III  or  V). 

The  importance  of  observing  the  thickness  of  F  in  the  spectrum  of 
a  star,  as  compared  with  its  thickness  in  other  stars,  is  obvious,  for  it 
at  ouce  enables  us  to  fix  the  position  of  the  star  on  the  temperature 
curve  immediately  we  have  determined  whether  its  temperature  is 
increasing  or  decreasing. 

Details  of  the  observations  of  the  thirteen  stars  which  appear  to  be 
on  the  ascending  side  of  the  temperature  curve  are  given  below.  One 
of  these  is  a  Group  IV  star,  and  one  is  a  swarm  of  the  last  species  of 
Group  II.     The  remainder  belong  to  Group  III. 

The  stars  are  arranged  in  order  of  temperature,  beginning  with  the 
lowest,  as  far  as  the  observations  enable  us  to  do  this.  In  general, 
the  observations  have  been  limited  to  the  region  of  the  spee^um 
lying  between  F  and  the  iron  fluting  in  the  red  at  wave-length  615. 

The  wave-lengths  of  the  lines  and  flutings  were  determined  by 
direct  comparison  with  the  electric  spark,  and  with  the  lines  and 
flutings  seen  when  the  various  substances  are  volntilised  in  tlie 
Bunsen  burner.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  comparisons  were  also 
made  with  the  spectrum  of  the  Moon. 

a  Ceti, — F  is  fairly  well  seen,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  thick  as  6  or 
D,  and  not  quite  as  thick  as  E.  D  is  pretty  thick  and  lies  in  the 
Mn  (2)  fluting  (586).  h  is  also  thick.  The  trio  of  lines*  in  the 
green  is  present,  the  most  refrangible  member  being  the  darkest. 
Lines  are  present  at  about  579  and  568*5,  the  former  being  the  stronger. 
Lines  at  499  and  552  rather  thin.  The  absorption  Fe  (1)  fluting  at 
615  and  Mn  (2)  are  both  present,  but  far  less  intense  than  in  Mira 
Ceti.  The  flutings  Mn  (1)  558  and  Pb  (Ij  546,  are  also  both  feebly 
visible.  The  brightest  fluting  of  carbon  at  517  is  just  perceptible. 
This  is  therefore  a  very  late  star  of  Group  II.  It  is,  in  fact^  the  most 
advanced  Group  II  star  of  which  observations  have  at  present  been 
made. 

I  AurigoB. — Spectrum  greatly  resembles  that  of  AMebaran.  F  is 
thin.  D  is  very  thick,  and  more  prominent  than  b.  The  trio  of  lines 
in  the  green  is  we  J  seen.  579,  568,  and  the  lines  near  546 '5  and  558 
are  well  seen.     The  lines  at  499  and  552  are  also  present.     The  iron 

.  *  The  trio  referred  to  in  the  obeerrations  comprises  the  lines  £  (5268),  5327^ 
540. 
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flatitigat  615  isprenen^,  and  is  a  little  stronger  than  in  Aldebaran.  Thia 
and  the  relative  thickness  of  F  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  itai 
fallx  betwci'u  a  Ceti  and  Aldobamn.     Carbou  517  has  disappeared. 

a  Tauri. — F,  hi,  and  409  ai-o  all  abont  the  same  intensity,  bnt  none 
oE  them  are  so  strong  as  ).  or  D.  The  trio  is  present,  E  being  a  little 
thii'ker  than  tlio  second  and  third  members.  All  three  are  seen  to  be 
doabie  when  a  high  power  eyepiece  is  employed.  579  is  nearly  u 
thick  as  E  and  is  stronger  than  &tiS.  Groups  of  lines  near  54ti  and 
558  are  fairly  etrong.  552  is  also  w.ell  seen.  The  Fo  (1)  flntiogin 
the  red  (615)  appears  rather  weak,  and  a  pretty  strong  line  runs 
throagh  it  near  the  most  refrangible  edge.  There  is  also  a  line 
between  b  nnd  499,  anolher  between  K  and  5S27,  and  many  others. 
The  Mn  (2J  (58ti)  flnting  is  iiossibly  visible  at  times. 

X  Opkittchi. — F  is  slightly  stronger  than  in  a  Tanri,  bat  is  a  little 
thinner  than  E.  Not  bo  thick  as  in  >  Cygni  or  •  Serpentis.  D  Is  the 
strongest  line  in  the  spectmm  and  h  comes  next.  579  and  5i)8  are 
l>oth  about  the  same  intensity  as  E ;  so  is  54r0,  whilst  the  remaining 
member  of  the  trio  is  rather  weaker.  The  lines  near  54l>  and  558  are 
fairly  strong,  as  is  alHO  499.     The  iron  band  in  the  red  is  absent. 

ji  Ophiuehi. — F  and  B  are  about  eqoally  thJiTk  in  the  Bpectrnra  of 
this  star.  F  is  thicker  than  in  Arctaras,  bat  is  not  so  thick  ua  io 
a  Cygni.  The  trio  is  complete,  all  the  thi-ee  lines  being  very  well 
seen,  h  is  the  strongest  line  in  the  spectrum  and  D  is  the  next.  568 
is  present,  bnt  weak«r  than  579.  The  lines  near  546  and  558  U« 
also  certainly  present.  The  line  at  499  is  abont  as  thick  as  B.  552  fa 
present. 

«  Pegati. — F  is  ahout  as  strong  as  in  >  Aqoarii ;  D  and  h  are  ahoat 
eqoal  and  as  strong  as  F.  579  is  stronger  than  568  but  is  not  qoite 
so  strong  as  U.  K  and  540  ai-e  not  nearly  as  strong  as  579 ;  the  other 
member  of  the  trio  (51127}  is  very  distinct.  499  and  the  lines  near  546 
and  568  are  all  fairly  strong.     552  is  also  present. 

»  Aquarli.^-V  and  h  seem  aboat  eqnal  in  intensity  in  the  speotrnm 
of  this  star.  D  is  not  qnite  so  strong  as  b,  bat  is  a  little  Btronger 
than  E ;  the  other  two  tines  of  the  trio  are  rather  faint.  579  is  abont 
as  strong,  or  perhaps  stronger,  than  E.  568  is  much  weaker  than 
579.  499  is  a  fairly  strong  line.  The  lines  near  546  and  558  are  well 
visible.      . 

•y  AquHce. — F  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  in  a  Aquilee,  and  is  a  little 
thinner  than  in  a  Cygni.  h  and  D  are  well  defined,  and  abont  eqaal 
in  intensity,  whilst  E  is  a  little  weaker;  the  remaining  members  of 
the  trio  are  fainter  than  B.  579  and  568  are  present,,  the  former  being 
abont  as  strong  as  B,  bnt  the  latter  is  barely  visible.  499  and  the 
faint  lines  near  546  and  558  are  present ;  also  an  important  line  less 
refrangible  than  D,  which  was  found  by  comparison  with  the  electric 
Bpurk  to  be  Dear  d98.     Another  f&iuter  line  was  seen  near  612. 
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a  Cygni. — All  Hues  except  those  of  hydrogen  are  rather  faint.  F  is 
the  thickest  line,  G  could  not  be  seen  very  well,  bat  C  was  well 
visible.  D  is  fairly  strong  in  comparison  with  5  or  £.  E  seems  a 
little  fainter  than  5,  but  stronger  than  the  other  members  of  the  trio. 
579  and  568  are  seen,  the  former  being  much  the  stronger ;  it  is 
almost  as  strong  as  D.  The  line  near  499  is  not  very  strong,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  line  on  each  side  of  it.  The  faint  lines  near  546 
and  558  are  also  visible. 

7  Cyrini. — The  lines  are  much  easier  to  see  and  much  more  numerous 
than  in  a  Cygni,  although  the  whole  spectrum  is  very  much  fainter. 
F  is  ttiicker  than  in  a  Cygni,  and  G  is  also  visible.  D  and  h  are  about 
equal  in  intensity,  E  is  about  the  same  as  D,  but  much  stronger 
than  the  other  members  of  the  trio.  579  is  nearly  as  strong  as  E,  but 
much  stronger  than  568.  499  is  faint  but  certainly  present.  The 
lines  near  546  and  558  are  also  present. 

h  Cygni, — All  the  lines  except  those  of  hydrogen  are  faint.  F  and 
G  are  thicker  than  in  7  Cygni,  and  therefore  thicker  than  h  or  E, 
whilst  E  is  thicker  than  the  other  members  of  the  trio.  579  is  a 
little  stronger  than  568.  499  and  the  lines  near  546  and  558  are 
about  equal,  but  very  faint. 

/3  Persei. — All  lines  faint  with  the  exception  of  those  of  hydrogen. 
F  and  G  both  thick.  5,  D,  and  E  are  about  equal  in  intensity.  The 
remaining  two  members  of  the  trio  are  also  as  thick  as  E.  579  is 
present,  but  568  could  not  be  seen.  There  is  also  a  line  near  G,  about 
450;  it  is  seen  in  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial  photograph  of  the 
spectrum  of  this  star  as  a  double,  but  it  could  not  be  resolved  with 
the  power  used. 

a  AquilcB. — All  lines  very  faint  except  those  of  hydrogen.  F  and 
G  very  thick.  6,  D,  and  E  very  faint  but  about  equal  in  intensity. 
579  is  not  quite  so  strong  as  D.  499  is  fairly  well  seen,  as  are  also  the 
two  lines  near  546  and  558. 

»  LyrcB. — All  the  lines  except  those  of  hydrogen  are  exceedingly 
faint.  F  is  very  strong  but  G  is  not  quite  so  thick.  5  and  D  are  fine 
lines,  and  about  equal  in  intensity.  The  trio  is  nndoubtedly  present 
as  also  the  lines  near  546,  558,  and  579. 

The  results  of  the  observations  which  have  been  referred  to  are 
embodied  in  fig.  1.  The  star  at  the  lowest  temperature  is  on  the 
lowest  horizon,  and  the  one  at  the  highest  temperature  is  on  the  top 
horizon.  The  thicknesses  of  the  lines  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 
in  the  diagram,  in  order  to  render  the  variations  more  obvious. 
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The  wave-lengths  and  origins  of  the  lines  and  flatings  recorded  in 
the  obseryations  are  shown  iu  the  following  table  : — 


Ware-length. 

Origin. 

W  aye-length. 

Origin. 

434(G) 
486  (F) 

Hydrogen. 

552 

Magnesium. 

i> 

558  (fluting) 

Manganese  (1) 

499 

P 

t,    (line) 

? 

61661 

568 

Sodium. 

5172  \  (b) 

Magnesium. 

579 

Iron. 

5183  J 

ManganeBe. 

586  (fluting) 

Manganese  (2). 

5268  (E) 

Iron. 

589(D) 

Sodium. 

5327 

f> 

598 

P 

5400 

Manganese. 

612 

? 

546  (fluting) 

Lead(l) 

615  (fluting) 

Iron. 

„    (line) 

? 

VI.  Criteria  between  Groups  III  and  V  as  deduced  from  the 

Observations, 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  observations  is  that 
there  are  several  lines  in  the  spectra  of  stars  on  the  ascending  side  of 
the  temperature  curve,  which  do  not  occur  in  stars  with  a  spectrum 
resembling  that  of  the  Sun,  which  must  lie  on  the  descending  side  of 
the  curve,  as  we  know  it  to  be  cooling. 

Some  lines,  such  as  F,  6,  D,  and  E,  are  common  to  both  sides  of  the 
curve,  though  the  relative  intensities  are  slightly  different. 

The  principal  criterion  in  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum  is  the 
double  line  about  wave-length  540,  which,  with  the  two  iron  lines 
E  (5268)  and  5327,  forms  the  trio  referred  to  in  the  observations. 
Each  member  of  the  trio  is  seen  to  be  double  when  a  high  power  is 
used.  These  three  equidistant  lines,  which  are  of  nearly  equal  inten- 
sities, are  well  seen  in  Aldebaran  and  several  other  stars,  but  are  not 
seen  as  such  in  either  Arcturas  or  Capella. 

Tn  Arcturas  and  Capella,  as  in  the  Sun,  there  is  a  double  line 
(5403,  5404*9)  which  makes  an  almost  equidistant  trio  when  com- 
bined with  E  and  5327.  Direct  comparison  with  Group  III  stars, 
however,  shows  that  the  lines  are  not  coincident.  On  one  or  two 
occasions  the  spectra  of  some  stars  of  Group  III  were  compared  with 
the  spectrum  of  the  Moon;  in  the  absence  of  the  Moon,  compari- 
son was  made  with  Arcturus  or  Capella.  A  comparison  of  the 
Group  III  line  with  the  Mn  line  at  540  referred  to  in  previous  papers 
shows  a  perfect  coincidence  with  the  dispersion  employed ;  and  since 
both  are  doable  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  540  line 
in  stars  of  Group  III  is  due  to  manganese.  Again,  the  double  in 
Group  V  is  considerably  weaker  than  E,  wUere^A  xVx^\»  \ti  ^xw\.^\^^. 
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is  very  nearly  as  Btrong  as  E.  The  appoamnee  presented  to  the  eje 
by  the  real  trio  in  stars  of  Group  III  is  accordingly  very  differeol 
from  that  presented  by  the  three  lines  m  stars  of  Gronp  V. 

BenideB  the  least  refrrtngiblo  nn'inber  of  the  trio  there  are  other 
lines  wiiich  are  special  to  Gronp  III.  One  of  these  lies  between  F 
and  b,  at  wave-length  499,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined  with  small 
dispersion.  In  some  of  the  stars  this  line  is  very  stron)^.  It  is  only 
seen  as  a  very  faint  line  in  Capella,  Arcturos,  or  the  Sun,  and  is  con- 
sequently an  important  criterion.  The  nearest  line  of  anything  like 
eqiinl  importance  in  Gi-onp  V  stars  is  the  iron  line  at  4957. 

Two  lines,  at  .579  and  568  respectively,  also  appear  to  be  special  fo 
Gronp  111.  No  lines  of  similar  intensities  ai'e  seen  in  either  Capella, 
Ar«rturns,  or  the  San  in  those  positions,  althoug-h  faint«r  lines  are 

In  Rowland's  photographic  map  of  the  solar  spectrum  there  is  a 
line  at  5659  which  is  much  stronger  than  the  one  nearest  to  566,  aTtd 
this  is  not  seen  at  all  in  Gronp  III  stars.  Only  a  very  faint  line  is 
itidicated  in  the  same  map  at  6791,  there  being  a  stronger  line  at 
5763  which  is  not  seen  in  Group  III  stars.  The  two  lines  at  568  and 
579  are,  therefore,  special  to  Gronp  III.  The  line  at  579  was  com- 
pared directly  with  the  low  temperature  iron  line  at  579,  and  the 
coincidence  established  with  the  dispersion  employed;  thi.s  may, 
therefore,  be  taken  as  due  to  ii'on.  It  mny  also  be  suggested  that  the 
line  at  568  is  the  double  green  line  of  sodinm,  which  appears  bright 
in  some  of  the  bodies  of  Gronp  I.  Other  lines  referred  to  in  the 
observations  are  near  546  and  558,  bnt  it  is  not  easy  to  distingaish 
these  from  line«  seen  in  stars  of  Gronp  V.  There  are  several  strong 
lines  seen  in  the  solar  spectmm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  546,  and 
there  are  also  strong  lines  at  5573  and  5587.  In  order  to  determine 
whether  these  lines  will  serve  as  criteria  or  not,  further  inquiry  iritli 
greater  dispersion  will  be  necessary. 

The  magnesium  line  5527  appears  to  be  common  to  both  Gronps 
III  and  V,  just  as  5  is  common  to  both. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  critoria  between  Gronps 
III  and  Y  have  been  determined  by  the  observations,  and  we  are  now 
in  a  position  to  assign  the  stars  of  Vt^l's  Glass  Ila  to  one  group  or 
the  other  according  as  the  lines  which  have  been  shown  to  be  special 
to  Group  III  are  present  or  absent. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  I  have  had  in  view  in  writing  this  paper  is 
to  enable  others  to  take  up  this  important  piece  of  work  as  soon  u 
possible  when  once  the  idea  of  increasing  and  decreasing  tompeiatnrH 
is  generally  accepted. 
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VII.  Tests. 

We  have  an  important  test  of  the  accuracy  of  tlie  preceding  obserTa- 
tions  in  tracing  the  continaity  of  the  lines  in  passing  from  the  earlier 
to  the  later  species  of  the  group.  In  the  map  which  accompanies  this 
paper,  the  stars  have  been  arranged  in  order  of  temperatures  by 
reference  to  the  thickness  of  F,  it  being  universally  agreed  that  those 
stars  in  which  the  hydrogen  lines  are  thickest  are  the  hottest.  With 
the  stars  in  this  order  we  ought  to  find  that  if  a  line  be  visible  in  any 
two  of  the  stars,  it  is  also  visible  in  any  other  star  of  the  group  in 
which  F  is  of  an  intermediate  thickness.  On  first  arranging  the 
stars  in  this  way,  it  was  found  that  there  were  here  and  there  breaks 
in  the  continuity  of  the  lineH,  but  further  observations,  made  with 
special  reference  to  the  breaks,  showed  that  the  discontinuity  was  due 
to  the  incompleteness  of  the  first  sets  of  observations.  The  only 
break  now  shown  on  the  map  is  the  apparent  absence  of  Mg  5527  in 
X  Ophiuchi,  and  this  was  not  discovered  before  the  star  had  got  too  far 
to  the  west  to  be  re-observed. 

We  have  another  test  in  tracing  the  variations  in  the  intensities  of 
the  various  lines  in  passing  through  the  series.  Assuming  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  stars  have  been  taken,  there  ought  to  be  no 
abrupt  change  in  the  thickness  of  a  line  in  passing  from  star  to  star. 
The  temperature  at  which  a  line  is  at  its  maximum  thickness  will 
depend  on  the  volatility  of  the  substance  which  produces  it,  so  that 
all  the  lines  need  not  necessarily  have  their  greatest  thicknesses  in  the 
same  star.  The  continuity  as  regards  the  intensities  of  the  lines  is 
quite  as  perfect  as  could  be  expected  from  a  preliminary  survey. 
Thus  D  gradually  thins  frbm  a  Ceti  to  a  Lyras;  6  thickens  from 
a  Ceti  to  €  Pegasi,  and  then  thins  gradually  to  a,  Lyrad.  This  differ- 
ence in  the  behaviour  of  h  and  D  is  obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  sodium  would  be  distilled  out  of  the  meteorites  before  all  the 
magnesium  was  driven  out.  E  (5268),  5327,  540,  and  499  gradually 
thicken  to  /3  Ophiuchi  and  then  thin  out.  The  line  at  579  is  almost 
equally  thick  in  /3  Ophiuchi,  €  Pegasi,  «  Aquarii,  and  7  Aquilee.  The 
line  at  568  has  a  decided  maximum  in  x  Ophiuchi.  The  lines  near 
546  and  558  have  their  greatest  thickness  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
group,  gradually  thinning  out  towards  the  laf:t.  The  remnant  of  the 
iron  fluting  (615)  is  seen  to  gradually  disappear  between  a  Ceti  and 
a  Tauri ;  no  trace  of  this  fluting  was  seen  with  the  dispersion  em- 
ployed in  any  of  the  stars  of  a  higher  temperature  than  a  Tauri.  As 
the  fluting  disappears  it  is  replaced  by  iron  lines  of  gradually  increas- 
ing intensities.  The  hydrogen  line  at  G  was  not  seen  in  any  of  the 
stars  below  a  Cygni,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  absent,  because 
the  lower  stars  being  generally  fainter,  the  attention  of  the  observers 
was  not  directed  so  far  into  the  blue. 
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It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  continuity  is  practically  perfect,  both 
as  ivg'ai'dB  the  intensities  of  the  lines  nnd  the  presence  in  each  stiU"  of 
the  lines  necessary  for  perfect  continuity. 

VIII.   i'tigKencH  oj  Spectra  in  Groiiji  III. 

The  g:eneral  sequence  of  speclra  in  passing  from  the  earlier  to  the 
later  species  of  Groop  III  is  as  follows,  as  far  as  the  observations  have 
at  present  gone: — 

(1.)  The  hydrogen  lines  are  thin.  D  is  thicker  than  b.  The  Iron 
fluting  is  faint.  499,  E,  5327,  540,  568,  and  579  are  thin.  546  and 
55S  are  fairly  tliick. 

(2.)  Thp  hydrog'en  line.-t  arc  thicker.  P,  D,  and  6  &re  eqnally  thick. 
E,  .5327,  540,  579,  and  49i*  are  much  thicker,  being  nearly  as  strong 
as  F.     The  iron  fluting  has  gone. 

(3.)  The  hydrogen  lines  are  very  much  thicker  than  the  other  lines. 
D  and  b  are  equally  thick.  E  Is  nearly  as  strong  as  b,  while  tfae  other 
lines  are  fainter. 

(4.)  The  hydrogen  lines  are  very  broad,  while  all  the  remajning 
lines  are  exceedingly  faint. 

Subaeqaeiit  work  will  no  donbt  enable  ns  to  further  divide  tbcM 
sub-groups  into  finer  species. 


II.  "On  the  Magnetic  Action  of  Displacement- currents  in  a 
Dielectric."  By  SiLVANUS  P.  Thompson.  D.Sc,  B.A.  Com- 
municated by  Professor  G.  CaBET  Fostek,  F.R.S.  Received 
February  19,  1889. 

(Abstract.) 
According  to  Maxwell's  well-known  views  of  electrostatic  action, 
the  variations  of  electric  displacement  which  occnr  during  the  charge 
or  discharge  of  a  dielectric  are  to  be  regarded  as  eqnivalent  to  electric 
currents.  No  direct  experimental  proof  of  this  point  has  hitherto 
been  forthcoming.  The  author  having  calculated  ont  on  the  assuTop- 
tion  of  the  equivalence  between  displaicement-currenta  and  condnction- 
cnrrents,  what  the  effect  would  be  of  the  chaise  or  discharge  of  a 
condenser  upon  a  delicately  aatatised  needle  placed  near  the  edge  of 
the  condenser,  concludes  that  the  effects  wonid  be  too  delicate  to  be 
measurable.  He  therefore  resorted  to  a  different  method  based  upon 
the  principle  that,  if  a  closed  curve  be  drawn  around  the  flux  of 
electrostatic  displacement,  the  line-integral  of  the  magnetising  force, 
reckoned  once  round  this  closed  curve,  will  at  any  instant  be  k 
measure  of  the  rate  of  change  in  the  electric  displacement  throngk 
the  carve.     Two  forms  of  apparatus  for  realising  this  in  an  ezpori- 
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mental  way  were  cons ir acted.  In  the  more  satisfactory  form  of  the 
apparatus  an  iron  annnlus  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  fine  silk-covered 
copper  wire  is  embedded  in  a  layer  of  paraffin  wax  between  two  glass 
plates,  and  pieces  of  tinfoil  are  affixed  on  the  outside  surfaces  of  the 
plates  to  serve  as  the  coatings  of  a  condenser.  The  electnic  displace- 
ment passes  through  the  aperture  of  the  iron  annulus.  Any  changes 
in  that  displacement  set  up  magnetic  forces  acting  round  the  iron 
annulus,  which,  thereby,  is  subjected  to  a  varying  magnetisation.  The 
annulus  in  turn  sets  up  induction  currents  in  the  copper  wire  that 
surrounds  it,  these  induction  currents  being  received  and  rendered 
audible  in  an  ordinary  telephone  receiver.  The  condenser  is  connected 
to  a  Ruhmkorff  coil  which  rapidly  charges  and  discharges  it.  The 
sounds  heard  in  the  telephone  receiver  establish  the  reality  of  the 
magnetic  action  of  the  variations  in  the  electric  displacement. 

The  author  points  out  that  this  device,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  new  kind  of  proof  plane  for  exploring  varying  electrostatic  fields,  is 
probably  capable  of  other  useful  applications,  such  as  the  investiga- 
tion of  specific  inductive  capacities. 


Presents,  February  28,  1889. 
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"An  Investigation  of  a  Caae  of  Gradual   Chemical   Change; 

the   Interaction   of  Hydrogen   Chlonde    and   Chlorate  in 
presence  of  Pofueaium  Iodide."     By  W,  H.  Pendlebitbt, 
B.A.,   late   Scholar   of    Christ   Clnirch,   Oxford.   Assistant 
Master   of   Dover   College,  and   Margaret   Seward,  late 
Tutor  of   Somerville   Hall,   Oxford,    Science    Lecturer  of 
HoUoway  College,     Communicated   by  A.  Vkrnon   Hab- 
OOURT,  F.R.S.     Received  November  27, — Read  December 
13,  1888. 
The  work  which  wo  now  havu  the  honour  of    laying'  before  the 
Rojal  Society  was  undertaken  at  the  snggestion  of  Mr.  A.  Vemon 
Harconrt.      To  him  we  owe  more  than  we  can  express,  and  we  desire 
here  to  thank  him  most  heartily  for  his  most  valaable  aid  and  co- 
operation,  by   whicli   many   rough    places    in   the   investigation  \is,\e 
been  made  smooth.     We  also  thank  the  Boyal  Society  for  a  grant  in 
aid  of  the  research,  and  the  Governing  Body  of  Christ  Church  for 
the  use  of  materials  and  apparatus. 

When  RnbstaDce§  which  act  upon  each  other  are  brought  together 
under  suitable  conditions,  a  change  takes  place  which  consists  in  the 
disajipciiranee  of  the  original  snbutanci's  and  the  pj"odiictiou  in  their 
place  of  an  eqnal  weight  of  other  substances.  The  change  procaodl 
tdll  the  whole  of  that  reacting  substance  which  was  present  in  the 
Binallest  relative  qoantity  has  disappeared.  This  process  may  take  a 
long  time,  as  in  the  case  which  forms  the  sabject  of  the  present 
investigation,  or  the  limit  may  be  reached  so  rapidly  that  the  change 
seems  instantaneous.  This  diffei-ence,  however,  is  one  of  degree  and 
not  of  kind.  In  the  present  case  the  masses  of  the  sabstancea  mixed 
together  were  so  large  relatively  to  the  masses  undergoing  change 
during  the  time  over  which  the  observations  extended,  that  the  masses 
of  reacting  substances  were  practically  constant.  Thus  it  happens 
that  each  set  of  observations  was  of  a  change  proceeding  with 
constant  velocity.  In  the  second  reaction  studied  by  Messrs.  Harconrt 
and  Esson — 

HaOii+2HI  =  2H30+Is, 

the  amount  of  change  occurring  during  each  interval  of  time  in 
which  it  was  estimated  was  a  considerable  fraction  of  the  total 
amount  of  potential  change,  as  limited  by  the  amount  of  hydrogen 
dioxide  taken.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  observed  interrals  of  time 
lengthened,  being  the  time  required  for  the  performance  of  the  same 
amoont  of  chemical  work  with  a  continually  diminishing  amount  of 
active  substance. 
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The  measnreinent  of  these  intervals  of  time  (whether  conRtant 
or  increasing)  during  which  the  same  amount  of  chemical  decom- 
position takes  place,  can  be  efEected  by  taking  adyautage  of  a  com- 
parativelj  instantaneous  change  which  may  be  made  to  go  on  in  the 
same  liquid,  and  one  which  is  very  familiar. 

When  iodine  is  produced  in  a  liquid  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
dioxide,  or  some  other  oxidising  agent,  on  hydrogen  iodide,  the  action 
is  a  gradual  one,  but  the  introduction  of  a  drop  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  at  once  converts  the  iodine  into 
sodium  iodide,  and  every  molecule  of  iodine  produced  in  the  liquid 
after  the  introduction  of  the  drop  will  be  instantly  thus  converted 
until  the  thiosulphate  present  is  exhausted.  If  a  small  quantity  of 
starch  is  present  in  the  solution,  the  moment  at  which  the  last  trace 
of  thiosulphate  disappears  will  be  signalised  by  the  appearance  of  a 
blue  colour  in  the  liquid,  the  effect  of  the  free  iodine  upon  the  starch. 
Thus,  then,  by  the  introduction  of  constant  measured  quantities  of 
sodium  thiosulphate,  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  action  between 
potassium  or  hydrogen  iodide  and  some  oxidising  substance  may  be 
readily  measured.  This  is  the  principle  and  method  of  division  into 
intervals  in  Messrs.  Harcourt  and  Esson's  classical  research,  and  we 
have  adopted  it  for  the  investigation  of  a  similar  case  of  chemical 
change. 

The  reaction  chosen  for  investigation  in  the  present  case  was  one 
which  liberated  iodine  indirectly.  When  solutions  of  potassium 
chlorate  and  hydrogen  chloride  are  mixed  together,  the  mixture  soon 
acquires  a  chlorous  smell,  and  at  once  liberates  iodine  from  potassium 
Iodide,  and  as  time  goes  on  continues  to  libei*ate  more.  The  exact> 
nature  of  the  primary  reaction,  prodacing  the  oxidising  agent,  has 
not  been  ascertained,  nor  whether  the  product  is  chlorine,  some  oxido 
of  chlorine,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  Various  reactions  are  possible. 
The  one  fact  which  is  certain  seems  to  be  that  in  presence  of  an 
iodide  each  molecule  of  chlorate  salt  is  reduced  to  the  corresponding 
chloride  entirely  and  without  intermediate  stages,  and  the  equivalent 
in  iodine  of  all  three  atoms  of  oxygen  set  free.  If  it  were  the  case 
that  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorate  molecule  took  place  in  stages 
there  would  be  observed  a  considerable  variation  in  the  intervals 
depending  on  the  amoant  of  intermediate  products  present,  which 
was  not  the  case. 

A  mixture  of  hydrogen  chlorate  and  hydrogen  chloride,  both 
dilute,  reacts  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  mixture  above,  slowly 
producing  oxidising  material  which  liberates  iodine  from  potassium 
iodide.  It  is  probably  a  reaction  common  to  most  solable  chlorates. 
Part  of  the  investigation  has  been  concerned  with  such  mixtures  of 
the  two  acids  without  any  metallic  salt.  These  have  advantages,  as 
the  reaction  is  not  complicated  by  the  preaence  oi  ^vxs^a.  ^"aiNN.^*    ^^o^ 
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potABBinm  clilorate  was  more  often  employed,  being  easily  obtained 
and  kept  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Banfien  giyea  the  following  hypothetical  equations  for  a  reaction 
between  hydrogen  chloride  and  any  chlorate  (the  equations  are  given 
with  hydrogen  chlorate,  for  simplicity).  Bnt  in  these  the  nnmber  of 
molecnles  of  chlorate  reacting  is  arbitrarily  limited  to  two.  Without 
this  limitation,  it  is  obvioas  that  the  list  of  possible  reactions  may  be 
indefinitely  extended. 

1:1     2HCIO3+    2HCl  =  CIaO  +  Cl303  +  HaO.    ^H 

1:2     2HCIO3+   4HC1  =  3CUO+3HjO.  ^H 

1:3     2HC10a+  6HCI  =  2CI^O+2CIj+iH,0.  ^B 

1  :  4     2HC10s+   8HCl  =  CljO  +  4CIa+5H30. 

1:5    2HClO3+10HCl  =  6CIs  +  6H,O. 

In  onr  experiments  the  qoaatity  of  reacting  substances  yras  always 
such  that,  cEcept  for  change  in  sodiam  thiosulpliate,  the  composition 
of  the  miKture  was  sensibly  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  experiment 
Rfi  at  the  beginning.  Each  experiment  was  not  carried  to  any  definite 
limit,  but  was  concluded  as  soon  as  the  constant  velocity  of  change  In 
the  mixtnre  had  been  ascertained  by  the  observation  of  several 
intervals  corresponding  to  successive  addition.^  of  tbiosulphate. 

The  following  considerations  show  the  consiiincy  of  the  composition 
of  the  mixture  thronghont  an  experiment.  Each  drop  of  tiay 
sulphate  oorresponded,  on  an  average,  to  the  decomposition  oj  tfaiaa' 
millionths  of  a  gram  of  potaaeinm  chlorate  in  each  cnbio  centimetn 
of  the  ntixture.  Now,  the  smallest  amount  of  potassinm.  chlorate 
ever  used  was  0'01263  gram  in  each  cnbio  centimetre,  and  of  this 
only  0*000003  gram  would  have  disappeared  when  as  many  ■» 
10  drops  of  sodium  thiosnlphate  had  been  added.  This  ia  as 
alt«iation  of  about  002  per  ceot.  Or,  to  state  it  otherwise,  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  greatest  velocities  observed,  whea  each  interral 
WBB  hardly  greater  than  a  minnt«,  there  was  003788  gram  potassiiuii 
chlorate  in  each  cubic  centimetre,  and  this  was  disappearing  at  the 
rate  of  l-82&-nullionths  of  a  gram  per  minnte.  SpetdEing  ronghly, 
it  wonld  take  about  24  hours,  proceeding  at  this  rate,  to  cause  a 
difference  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  salt  present. 

Messrs.  Htovjonrt  and  Esson  represented  the  variatbn  of  the 
intervals  they  observed  with  the  mass  present,  y,  as  a  logarithmic 
curve  with  asymptote  meeting  it  when  j/  =  03.  The  coustast 
intervals  obtained  in  the  present  investigation  wonld  bo  represented 
in  a  portion  of  the  curve  produced  to  a  great  distance  in  the  direction 
of  the  asymptote,  this  portion  being  seusibly  a  straight  line  paiallel 
to  the  asymptote,  so  that  the  time  observed  for  each  inta-ral  is 
eonstaat. 
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In  our  ordinary  mode  of  working  the  reaction  between  ohlorate 
and  chloride  occarred  in  presence  of  iodide.  In  order  to  examine 
the  reaction  when  only  chlorate  and  chloride  were  present  and  the 
products  of  their  reaction  were  not  at  once  reduced,  and  thus 
removed,  the  following  experiments  were  made.  Through  a  vessel 
containing  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  chloride  and  potassium  chlorate, 
kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  30°,  a  certain  volume  of  air  could 
be  drawn  at  a  fixed  rate.  The  air,  thus  charged  with  a  part  of  what* 
ever  gas  was  liberated  in  the  mixture,  was  drawn  through  a  series  of 
washing-tubes  containing  potassium  iodide.  The  liberated  iodine 
was  determined  at  the  end  of  equal  intervals  of  time.  It  was  found 
that  comparatively  little  oxidising  gs^  was  evolved.  At  the  end  of 
20  hours  the  amount  of  gas  dissolved  in  the  mixture,  capable  of 
liberating  iodine,  was  determined,  and  this  quantity  also  was  found 
to  be  very  small.  The  remarkable  diminution  in  the  rate  of  forma- 
tion of  oxidising  substance  when  no  iodide  was  present  will  be 
evident  when  it  is  stated  that  whereas,  in  the  presence  of  iodide,  the 
change  proceeded  at  such  a  rate  that  in  20  hours  the  amount  of 
iodine  set  free  would  have  corresponded  to  6700  c.c.  of  the  standard 
thiosulphate,  the  oxidising  material  formed  in  absence  of  an  iodide 
only  set  free  iodine  corresponding  to  100  c.c.  thiosulphate. 

The  action  was  also  found  to  be  reversible  in  sunlight.  Some  of 
the  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrogen  chloride,  which  had 
acquired  a  deep  yellow  colour,  was  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  bright 
sunlight ;  the  solution  became  colourless,  and  was  found  to  liberate 
HO  iodine.  In  our  experiments,  in  presence  of  an  iodide,  we  found 
sunlight  to  have  no  efEect  upon  the  rate  of  change. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  when  the  oxidising  substance  is  produced 
in  presence  of  an  iodide  it  does  its  oxidising  work  at  once  and  is  re- 
moved, and  the  change  proceeds  uniformly.  In  the  absence  of  an 
iodide,  however,  the  oxidising  substance  accumulates  in  the  liquid, 
and  its  further  production  is  impeded  probably  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
reverse  action. 

Though  the  potassium  iodide  appears  thus  to  be  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient of  the  mixture  if  the  change  is  to  proceed  at  a  uniform  rate,  it 
does  not  take  part  in  the  primary  I'eaction ;  for  otherwise  variation  in 
the  amount  of  potassium  iodide  in  the  mixture,  other  things  being 
unaltered,  would  produce  very  marked  differences  in  the  rate.  That 
this  is  not  the  case  was  proved  by  an  experiment,  the  results  of  which 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 
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In  this  table  are  given  the  i-ateB,  rept-esenting  the  nnmber  of 
hundred  milliontba  of  a  gnm  of  potassiam  chlorate  decompoaed 
per  minute  in  each  cabic  centimetre  of  tbo  Liqntd.  The  miitare  con- 
tuned  in  eiich  cabic  centimetro 

{O'OSTSO  gram  potiissium  chlorate. 
0-01i496  gram  hydrogen  chloride. 

The  potAssium  iodide  present  daring  sncx^eaaive  intenaitieH  wu 
nx0-00tHX)197S  gram,  and  »  varied  from  1  to  12. 

It  will  be  uoticed  that  there  is  at  first  a  alight  accelerotioD  with 
inci'ease  of  potsH^iam  iodide,  bnt  very  far  from  proportional  to  tlie 
iacrease,  as  wonld  be  the  case  if  the  reaction  depended  primarily  on 
the  amonnt  of  iodide  present.  After  n  =^  5  the  fnrtber  multiplication 
of  the  small  quantity  pi-odnced  little  if  any  change  in  tlio  rate.  Per- 
haps the  minnte  amount  of  iodide  present  during  the  first  few  obser- 
vations was  insufficient  for  the  immediate  amount  of  the  clitoi-ise  and 
chlorous  oxides  formed. 

In  faet  the  above  numbers,  heaides  showing  that  the  libeintionof 
iodine  is  a  separate  reaction,  not  the  prim^iry  one,  seem  also  to  indi- 
cate that  though  with  the  qunutitj  of  pola^^siura  iodide  usually  taken 
thin  secondary  reaction  w  instantaneona  compared  with  the  priouuy 
one,  if  the  quantity  is  mnch  decreased  the  former  does  take  np  a 
time  which  is  comparable  with  that  of  the  latter,  and  ho  may  prodooe 
an  appreciable  retardation. 

We  shall  return  to  the  conaideration  of  variation  of  potassLom 
iodide  later  on,  bat  have  pointed  this  ont  to  emphasise  fiurtber  the 
obeervation  already  made,  that  time  must  be  a  factor  in  all  changes, 
bat  in  very  few  does  the  connexion  come  within  onr  powers  of  obaer- 
vation,  so  that  other  changes  compared  with  these  few  are  cailad 
instantaneooa. 

The  amonut  of  potassiom  iodide  generally  used  in  onr  experimentB 
corresponds  to  »=  60  in  this  aeries.  In  other  sets  of  obBerTati<»i8 
some  of  which  are  recorded  in  Tables  XI,  XII,andXIII,  p.417— 419, 
fiieefliect  of  abiding  larger  amonnta  of  potassiom  iodide  was  tried.  The 
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effect  is  to  produce  &  alight  &ddition  to  the  nte,  proportional  to  the 
amoDnt  of  iodide  added,  A  similar  result  has  been  obtained  with 
potasBiam  chloride,  and  in  view  of  tbeee  resnlts  ve  ooDclade  that 
potassinm  ii>dide  acts  only  as  an  indifferent  salt,  and  does  not  imme- 
diately promote  the  rednotion  of  the  potassinm  chlorate,  bat  onlj 
serves  to  prevent  the  aconmnlation  in  the  liqnid  of  chlorine  or  chlo- 
rine oxides  precisely  as  the  presence  of  thiosalphate  serves  to  prevent 
the  accnmnlation  of  iodine. 
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The  apparatns  employed  in  all  onr  experimeats  was  the  same  aa 
that  aaed  by  Messrs.  Harcourt  and  Esson,  and  consisted  of  a  cylinder 
of  white  glass  310  mm.  high  and  64  mm.  in  diameter ;  at  a  distance 
of  213  mm.  from  the  base  a  fine  line  was  etched  round  the  cylinder 
marking  a  volnme  of  792  c.c.  The  cylinder  was  closed  with  an  india- 
rabber  stopper  perforated  with  three  openings,  throngh  which  passed 
a  thermometer  and  an  inverted  fnnnel  tnbe.  The  third  hole  was 
ordinarily  closed  with  a  cork,  and  served  to  give  access  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  cylinder.  The  inverted  fnnnel  tnbe  was  connected  with 
an  apparatus  for  the  generation  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  method  of  proceeding  was  as  follows : — Into  the  cylinder  pre> 
vionaly  filled  with  carbon  dioxide  was  bronght  the  weighed  quantity 
of  potassinm  chlorate  to  be  employed,  with  snffioient  water  to  dissolve 
it.    To  this  was  added  a  measnred  volnme  of  hydrof^o.  ebla'cv&&  (A. 
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■  knonn  strength,  together  with  10  c.c.  of  potassiniti  iodide  solntion 
W  oontainicg  O'l  gifkm  of  the  aalt  and  10  c.c.  of  clear  etarch  solutioa. 
mixture  being  rapidly  made  after  each  addition  by  tbe  passage 
of  large  bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  inveHed  fannel. 
These  bubbles  of  gas,  with  a  diameter  eqnal  to  half  that  of  the 
cyliniJer,  served  to  stir  the  liquid  and  also  to  exclnde  the  air.  A 
few  drops  of  a  dilnte  sointion  of  thiosulphate  were  added  to  keep 
down  the  blue  colonr  til!  all  was  prepared  for  observation.  There 
was  a  line  scratched  on  thefannel  sl:t^m,and  this  mark  and  one  of  the 
gradnations  of  the  thermometer  were  made  to  coincide  with  the  plane 
of  the  line  I'oand  the  cylinder.  The  temperatui'e  of  tbe  liquid  wu 
brought  up  to  the  required  point,  then  the  cylinder  was  placed  on  m 
levelling  Btand,  and  water  was  added  till  the  lower  surface  of  tin 
meniscus  just  coincided  with  the  plane  of  the  marked  lice.  Mean- 
while a  number  of  email  meaaurea  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  bad  been  prepared.  These  measures  must  be  equal  or 
have  a  known  ratio  to  each  other;  they  must  olao  be  of  small  volume, 
in  order  that  their  additiou  may  Dot  materially  affect  the  dilution  of 
the  liquid.  These  meaaurea  wei-e  obtained  in  the  following  way : — ^A 
aeries  of  tubes  about  8  inches  long,  iiaviug  a .  lateral  orifice  abost 
1^  inches  from  the  end,  Buch  as  woold  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
joiuing  on  another  tube  at  right  angles,  were  mounted  oa  a  carriage, 
each  tube  having  a  separate  rest,  and  all  the  oi-iGccs  being  in  one  line. 
By  the  turn  of  a  screw  connected  with  a  rack  and  pinion  these  tnbee 
oould  be  bi-ought  exactly  under  a  siphon  delivering  drops  of  tJuo- 
snlphate.  The  siphon  and  its  reservoirs  stood  on  a  bi-acket  attached 
to  a  pillar  of  solid  ma.sonry  to  prevent  vibration.  The  whole  was  en. 
closed  in  a  gla^s  case  like  that  of  a  bnlance,  the  frout  of  which  was 
shut  dnwn  during  the  time  of  collection  oE  the  drops.  The  time 
of  formation  of  a,  drop  was  generally  about  half  a  minute.  The  width 
of  tbe  reservoir  containing  the  thiosulphate  is  so  great  in  com- 
parison with  the  quantity  of  solution  taken  for  any  one  set  of  expari- 
ments  that  the  available  length  of  the  aiphon  and  tbe  mte  of  flow, 
npon  whose  constancy  that  of  the  drops  depends,  varies  in  no  appre- 
ciable degree.  At  the  end  of  eaoh  experiment  the  ralue  of  the 
drops  employed  was  determined  by  means  of  a  standard  iodine 
solution. 

When  the  obaervations  were  to  be  mode  the  cylinder  was  plftced 
on  B  sheet  of  white  paper  in  a  good  light,  opposite  a  clock  beating 
seconds.  The  paper  lay  on  an  iron  plate,  which  could  be  heated  at 
once,  and  by  a  lamp  if  necessary,  and  thns  the  cylinder  oonid  be 
kept  at  any  desired  temperature  by  moving  it  nearer  to  or  fnrtliflr 
from  the  heated  end  of  the  plate.  When  once  the  most  conventent 
spot  has  been  selected,  a  mere  touch  with  the  hand  was  all  that  was 
reqnired  to  maintain  the  tempenhtme  cons4.a.nt. 
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The  observations  were  made  by  looking  down  on  the  eolamn  of 
fluid  and  watching  the  appearance  of  the  disk  forming  its  upper  sur- 
face. As  soon  as  the  change  is  complete  a  blue  shade  shoots 
rapidly  across  the  brightly  illuminated  disk,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  exact  second  of  the  change ;  the  observer  listens 
to  the  beat  of  the  clock  and  counts  the  seconds  whilst  watching  the 
disk.  As  soon  as  the  blue  colour  has  appeared,  the  minute  and 
second  are  noted,  and  a  drop  of  thiosulphate  is  brought  into  the 
cylinder.  The  eud  of  the  tube  charged  with  a  drop  is  plunged 
into  the  liquid  through  the  opening  for  that  purpose,  and  moved  up 
and  down,  active  stirring  being  carried  on  by  means  of  the  bubbles  of 
carbon  dioxide.  The  intervals  date  from  one  appearance  of  the  colour 
to  the  next  reappearance,  and  as  the  rate  is  not  affected  by  the  presence 
of  a  small  amount  of  iodine  or  a  small  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
iodide,  it  is  clear  that  the  fact  of  the  addition  and  admixture  of  the 
thiosulphate  not  following  immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
blue  colour,  does  not  disturb  the  uniformity  of  the  rate  of  change. 

The  potassium  chlorate  employed  in  our  experiments  was  purified 
by  recrystallisation. 

The  hydrogen  chlorate  was  prepared  by  the  cautious  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  pure  barium  chlorate  until  no  milki- 
ness  was  produced  either  by  further  additions  of  hydrogen  sulphate 
or  barium  chlorate.  The  barium  sulphate  precipitiate  was  then  filtered 
off.  The  solution  of  hydrogen  chlorate  thus  obtained  contained  no 
chloride. 

The  potassium  iodide  solution  was  prepared  by  dissolving  80  grams 
of  recrystallised  and  fused  potassium  iodide  in  8  litres  of  water. 

The  starch  solution  employed  was  prepared  by  adding  a  magma  of 
starch  and  water,  containing  about  5  grams  of  starch  to  about  300  c.c. 
of  boiling  water,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  boil  briskly  for  a  few 
minutes.  When  cool,  the  liquid  was  transferred  to  a  cylinder  and 
covered  over.  On  standing,  the  upper  part  of  the  liquid  become  per- 
fectly clear ;  of  this  10  c.c.  were  taken  by  means  of  a  pipette. 

The  hydrogen  chloride  solution  was  prepared  by  dilating  pure 
acid  till  100  c.c.  contained  18*823  grams  of  hydrogen  chloride. 

It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  give  the  details  of  an  actual  experi- 
ment. 

Taken — 30  grams  of  potassium  chlorate,  200  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid 
(containing  18*823  grams  hydrogen  chloride  in  100  c.c),  10  c.c.  of 
a  clear  starch  solution,  and  10  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  (containing  O'Ol  gram  potassium  iodide  per  c.c).  A  few  drops 
of  a  dilute  solution  of  thiosulphate  were  added  to  discharge  the 
colour  due  to  the  iodine  liberated  before  it  was  possible  to  com- 
mence observations. 

The  temperature  throughout  was  20°. 
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Ab  Boon  ae  all  woa  ready  tho  time  of  tlie  first  reappearance  of 
the  bine  colonr  was  noted,  then  a  drop  of  thiosnlphate  was  intro- 
daccd  as  described,  and  the  next  appearance  of  colour  was  noted. 


Time. 

Interral. 

Um>.    »o>. 

Uiai.  nnd  decinudo 
ottmin. 

I      3'8  2i 

I    40  a 

I      41  41 
I      4320 
I      44  G9 
I      46  87 

I       48  IS 
I       49  64 

1        38 
1        39 
1        39 
1        39 
1        38 
1        3B 
1        39 

M*ao    1 

63 
66 
66 
65 
63 
63 
65 

64 

The  valne  of  each  of  the  tLiosnlphate  drops  in  standard  iodine 
solution  wan  thnn  determined. 

The  fynivaleiif  of  one  drop  is  6'05  c.c.  of  this  sniution.  cnntaiuing 
0'00248  gram  iodine  per  c.c.  Now  1  million th.gram-molec ale  of 
potassiam  chlorate  liberates  762  millionth- grams  in  weight  of 
iodine. 

Therefore  the  number  of  millionth -gram -molecatea  of  potaasinm 
chlorate  decomposed  in  each  cnbic  centimatre  of  the  mixture  per 
minute  ib 

606  X  0-00248 


?6i!x792xl-64 


=  001512  mgm. 


The  quantities  taken  of  the  reacting  substancas  represented 

HCl 20x65-llm.g.m.perc.c. 

KCIO3  ....    30x51-5 

Scheme  of  the  Paper. 
In  describing  the  results  of  our  inveBtigations  we  shall  first  con- 
sider the  action  of  hjdrogen  chlorate  on  hydrogen  chloride  and 
examine  the  effect  of  variation  of  the  former  acid  on  the  rate  of 
change ;  we  next  consider  the  eSect  of  variation  in  hydrogen  chloride 
on  snch  a  mixture.  We  then  consider  and  examine  the  efiect  of  in- 
trodncing  potassium  chloride  into  the  mixture  of  the  two  aoida,  and 
from  tbe  resnlto  thereby  obtained  we  gain  conBiderable  help  in  our 
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further  investigation,  yiz.,  the  action  of  hydrogen  chloride  on  potas* 
sium  chlorate. 

In  this  reaction  we  examine  the  effect  on  the  rate  of  variation  in 
the  amount  of  hydrogen  chloride,  the  potassium  chlorate  being  kept 
constant.  We  then  briefly  touch  on  the  results  obtained  by  varying 
the  potassium  chlorate. 

We  next  consider  the  effect  of  variation  in  the  amount  of  potas- 
sium iodide  present,  used  as  an  indicator  of  the  performance  of  a 
definite  amount  of  chemical  work. 

We  lastly  discuss  the  effect  of  variation  in  the  temperature  at 
which  the  reaction  of  hydrogen  chloride  and  hydrogen  chlorate  takes 
place. 

Variation  in  Hydrogen  Chlorate. 

A  series  of  observations  were  made  in  which  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  chlorate  was  varied  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  hydrogen 
chloride  being  kept  constant.  When  each  of  the  numbers  repre- 
senting velocity  of  decomposition  was  divided  by  a  number  represent- 
ing the  amount  of  hydrogen  chlorate  present,  the  series  of  numbers 
obtained  was  approximately  an  arithmetical  progression,  the  differ- 
ence being  a  small  one.  So  that  if  u  represents  the  hydrogen 
chlorate,  B  the  rate  of  decomposition,  a  formula  by  which  the  latter 
may  be  calculated  from  the  former  is  of  the  form 

R  =  tt(A+Bu), 

where  A  and  B  are  constants. 

The  following  tables  contain  examples  of  the  results  obtained  by 
experiment,  and  by  calculation  from  this  formula. 

The  rate  =  the  number  of  times  the  following  reaction  in  millionth 
of  a  gram-units  takes  place  in  each  c.c.  per  minute. 

6HCI+6KH-KCIO3  =  7KCI+3H2O  +  3I2. 

HCl  =  16  X  65*11  millionth-gram- molecules  in  each  c.c. 
HCIO3  =  14X61-3  „ 

u  varies  from  2  to  6. 


Table  I. 


n. 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


Bate  obeerved. 


Bate  calculated. 
B  -  t( (000073 +  O'000025tf.) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


•00246 
•00434 
•00695 
•00996 
01320 


0  00246 
0  00444 
0-00692 
0  00990 
0  *01338 


\ 
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HC1  =  20x65-11  u 
HC103  =  «xCl-3m.g 


■■ 

Ratii  obaerred. 

Rite  calculated. 
B  -  •i(O'D0244  +  0-O0036>). 

2 
3 

i 
6 
G 

0  00628 
0-0102S 
0  01642 
0  02090 
0-02858 

0 '00628 
0 -01047 
0-01536 
0-02065 
0-027^4 

HCl  = 
HClOa  = 


15x651] 
«X  61-3  11 


". 

lUte  obierrod. 

R»to  calculated. 

B  -  «(000083  +  0-00016a). 

3 
4 
& 
6 

0-00393 
0-00578 
0-00800 
0-01074 

0  -00303 
0-00588 
0-OOSIS 
0  -01074 

The  connexioa  between  the  velocitj-  of  decompoaition  and  the 
&inoniit  of  the  decomposing  anbetancea  present  is  of  exactly  the  same 
natare  as  that  establiahed  in  a  similar  way  by  Mesars.  Harconrt  and 
EsBOn,  Tiz.,  that  the  velocity  varies  in  the  first  place  directly  with 
the  maaa  of  the  anbstance  present,  and  that  in  the  second  place  the 
presence  of  the  substance  causes  a  alight  acceleration  in  the  rate 
irrespective  of  ita  being  decomposed.  It  has  already  been  oon- 
clnsively  shown  by  their  work  and  that  of  other  experimenters  on  the 
same  lines  that  the  presence  in  the  liqnid  of  any  snbstance  which, 
as  far  as  is  known,  has  no  chemical  action  upon  the  essential  in- 
gredients, and  may  therefore  be  considered  to  remain  inactive 
daring  the  change  nevertholess  has  its  specific  effect,  accelerating  or 
retarding  upon  the  velocity  of  the  change.  But  HarcouH  and  Enon 
pointed  out  that  the  decomposing  snbstaiice  itself  likewise  exercised 
this  secondary  inflnence.  It  does  so  in  this  case,  and  the  seoond 
tei-m  in  the  empirical  formula  represents  this  secondary  effeot. 
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Vartaiion  in  Hydrogen  Chloride. 

HayiDg  satisfactorily  estabHslied  the  relation  of  the  rate  of  change 
to  the  amount  of  one  of  the  reacting  substances,  namely,  hydrogen 
chlorate,  we  naturally  sought  to  find  the  connexion  between  the 
rate  and  the  amount  of  hydrogen  chloride — the  other  reacting  sub- 
stance. It  might  be  expected  that  the  effect  of  variation  in  the 
hydrogen  chloride  would  result  in  equations  of  the  same  form  as 
those  given  above.  Various  series  of  observations  were  made  to  in- 
vestigate this  point.  The  amoant  of  acid  was  varied  in  arithmetical 
progression,  and  the  rates  obtained  were  divided  by  the  quantity  of 
acid  present  in  each  case  to  see  if  anything  approaching  an  arithme- 
tical progression  could  be  obtained. 

No  such  relation  appears  to  exist,  as  is  shown  by^  the  following 
example : — 


HCl 
HClOs 


vx  65-11 
3  X  51-5 


Table  IV. 
3  X  51*5  millionth-gram-molecules  per  c.c. 


» 


»» 


«. 

Bate  obaerred. 

Bate 

Differenoe  (which  ought 
to  be  constant). 

rx  6511-8  X  51-5' 

20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 

0  00789 
0-00604 
0  00516 
0-00405 
0-00381 
0-00255 
0  00202 
0  -00166 
0-00117 
0-00088 
0-00060 

644 
558 
506 
445 
879 
810 
267 
225 
186 
156 
121 

86 
52 
61 
66 
69 
48 
42 
89 
30 
85 

The  first  four  or  five  numbers  in  the  third  column  might  perhaps 
be  brought  into  an  arithmetical  progression  without  any  serious 
alteration,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  the  series  of  experimental  results 
cannot  be  thus  interpreted.  It  appears  then  that  the  effect  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  not,  like  that  of  chloric  acid,  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  (1)  a 
primary  one  due  to  its  being  a  decomposing  substance,  and  (2)  a 
secondary  one  of  the  nature  above  described.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  it  acts  merely  in  a  secondary  way  as  a  substance 
present  and  not  decomposed,  for  its  effect  is  proportionally  much 
greater  than  that  of  chloric  acid  itself. .  Thus  in  the  above  series 
when  the  quantity  of  acid  is  only  a  little  more  than  dovL\Aft^  ^  ^s-^S^ 
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uad  V  =  20)  the  rftte  in  tlie  §eooiid  case  is  about  twelve  timea  itikt 

in  the  former. 

We  have  however  proved  by  trial  thut  cblorio  acid  of  it«olf,  with- 
mil  hydrochloric  acid,  when  mixed  in  the  cylinder  with  the  other  in- 
gredients, will  evolve  ciiidieing  material.     The  rate  is  exceedingly 


HCl  =  0. 
HClOg  =  6  X  51-5. 
Temp.  =  20°. 


Rate  =  0'000000564. 


It  is  possible  that  two  reaotiooB  are  going  on  at  the  same  time,  one 
with  chloric  acid  alone,  the  other  snbstancea  present  having  merely 
their  specific  effect,  and  also  the  action  between  chloric  acid  &ad 
hydrochloric  ncid,  both  prodacing  oxidising  material. 

Now  amongst  the  variona  attempts  made  tu  find  empirically  the 
law  of  connexion  between  variation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  varia- 
tion of  rate,  one  result  arrived  at  was  that  second  diSerences  of  the 
rates  are  approximately  constant.  Especially  ia  this  noticeable  for 
smaller  qnantities  of  acid.  The  firat  differences  thus  resemble  an 
arithmetical  pi-ogreHsion.  The  next  table  consiatsof  the  same  rates  as 
in  Table  IV,  compared  with  a  series  of  nnmbers  obtained  by  recalcn- 
lation  after  anbatitnting  for  tlie  first  diifcrences  of  these  a  true 
arithmetical  pi-ogrcssion,  being  the  one  they  moat  nearly  approach. 
The  constant  difference  in  this  case  would  be  O'OOOODS.  Beginning 
from  V  ^  11,  we  get  the  following  reanlts : — 


Table  lYb. 


Amount 

of  HCl. 

Bate  obMrv«d. 

Bate  c>loulid«d. 

SO 

0-00739 

0-00689 

19 

0-00604 

0-005S4 

18 

0-00616 

0  00489 

17 

0-0010& 

0-00403 

lA 

0-00331 

0-00327 

16 

0  00266 

0  00360 

14 

0  00202 

0  00203 

IS 

0-00166 

0  00165 

12 

0  00117 

0  00117 

11 

0-00088 

0  00088 

10 

0  00060 

0  00068 

From  V  =:  10  to  t>  =  17,  the  empirical  numbers  correepond  fnirij 
with   the  observed  rat«s,  bnt  afterwords  the  latter  i 
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rapidly.  Now  if  two  reactions  of  the  nature  above  described  are 
really  taking  place,  it  would  lead  us  to  conjecture  a  connexion 
expressed  by  the  following  equation  : — 

R  =  ku(l+au+pv)  +  k'uv(l+au+p'v), 

li-and  V  representing  as  usual  the  quantities  of  hydrogen  chlorate  and 
hydrogen  chloride  present,  the  other  letters  constants. 
This  expression  is  of  the  form 

R  =  A+Bt;+Ct;2, 

when  V  is  the  only  variable,  and  a  series  of  such  rates  for  which  v 
was  varied  in  arithmetical  progression  would  have  its  second 
differences  constant.  Possibly  the  coefficient  jS  is  negative,  i.e.,  the 
presence  of  hydrogen  chloride  interferes  with  and  retards  the  decom- 
position of  hydrogen  chlorate  by  itself.  This  would  explain  why,  in 
the  rates  obtained  with  larger  quantities  of  hydrogen  chloride  (v  =  17 
to  V  =  20),  the  ordinary  formula 

B.=  h'v(l+p'v) 

more  nearly  expresses  the  results  obtained  ;  the  reason  of  this  being 
that  in  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  this  acid  the  other  reaction 
may  be  altogether  stopped.  All  this,  however,  is  conjectural.  A 
second  series  obtained  could  not  be  brought  into  partial  agreement 
with  the  formula  above ;  yet  other  mixtures  of  potassium  chlorate 
and  hydrogen  chloride  gave  series  of  numbers  of  exactly  the  same 
character  as  this  first  one.  These  series  we  shall  give  later.  The 
variation  of  the  rate  with  the  amount  of  hydrogen  chloride  present  is 
evidently  by  no  means  a  simple  one.  The  interpretation  of  its  com- 
plications that  we  have  suggested  can  scarcely  be  considered  fuUy 
established.     It  would,  however,  account  for  the  facts  observed. 

Since  in  the  main  reaction  which  we  desired  to  study,  viz.,  that 
between  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrogen  chloride,  there  would  be 
produced  during  the  reaction  some  amount  of  potassium  chloride  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  chlorate,  we  determined  the  effect  of  the 
addition  of  potassium  chloride  to  the  mixture  of  the  two  acids, 
hydrogen  chlorate  and  chloride. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  gradual  reactions,  such 
as  the  present,  substances  which  remain  in  the  solution  apparently 
unchanged  throughout  the  whole  reaction  jbt  exercise  their  specific 
infiuence,  accelerating  or  retarding,  on  the  velocity  of  the  change, 
hence  it  becomes  important  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  potassium 
chloride.  When  the  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrogen  chloride  are 
mixed  together,  the  latter  being  always  in  some  excess,  there  is 
double  decomposition,  and  potassium  chloride  and  h^dTo^^i^  ^iScs^s^t^^ 
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are  formed.  If  the  actios  is  a  completti  one,  all  tbe  potassinni 
chlorute  will  be  converted  into  chloric  acid  and  potaaaiam  clUnride 
formed  in  correBponding  amount  There  ia  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
in  favorirof  the  completeness  of  the  decomposition  in  the  cftseB  we 
have  inveHtigated.  Indeed  it  ia  perhaps  to  be  expected  a  priori  Uuit 
when  a  stronger  acid,  such  as  our  hydrochloric,  ia  in  fjreat  excess,  jt 
might  entirely  tnm  the  weaker  acid  out  of  combination.  If  this  be 
the  case,  it  follows  that  in  this  reaction  alao  the  reacting  sabetances 
arc,  as  before,  chloric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  that  potassiam 
chloride  is  preaent  aa  a  "  neutral "  eabstance.  At  any  rate,  howerer, 
this  componnd  ia  present  to  some  extent  in  the  mixture.  To  deter- 
mine its  effect  mixtnrea  of  hydrogen  chlorate  and  chloride  were 
made,  and  to  them  quantities  of  potassiam  chloride  in  arithmetical 
progression  were  added,  and  the  effect  on  the  rate  observed.  The 
following  tables  show  the  resalta  obtained  :— 


Table  V. 


Hao,  -  6  X  61-5  miUEonth-grom-iuoI.. 
Hd-18x66-U 
KOI -wx  51-6 

w. 

B. 

Diffennte. 

0 
2 
4 

6 

0  00352 
0  00281 
0-00806 
0  00333 

0  00029 
0-00026 
0  00027 

Table  VI. 

HCIO,  -  8  X  61-6  mimonth-grun-moLi. 
HC1°  16x6611 
KCl-BxBlS 

-. 

B. 

Differcnoe. 

0 
2 
4 

0-00836 
0-00367 
0-00382 

ss 

The  effect  of  potassiam  chloride  in  the  mixture  is  thns  an 
accelerating  one,  and  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  formnla 
already  mentioned,  the  rates  increasing  in  arithmetical  progression 
approximately  as  the  quantity  of  salt  present  is  similarly  increased. 
If  Rh  IB  the  rate  with  a  quantity  u>  of  potassium  chloiide, 

R»  =  A(C-|-a«>), 

where  A  ttid  G  are  qnantities  independent  of  u ;  and  a  is  the  co- 
efficient of  action;  and  AxC  =  ItQ  =  rate  withoat  potassittm 
obloride. 
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Moreover,  the  addition  of  the  potassium  chloride  appears  to  have 
no  such  disturbing  effect  as  would  result  if  potassium  chlorate  was 
formed  to  some  extent  as  soon  as  the  potassium  chloride  was  added, 
and  a  condition  of  saline  equilibrium  between  four  substances 
resulted.  In  the  first  series  in  the  above  table  the  mixture  in  its  last 
stage  corresponded  exactly  to  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate 
(6  X  51'5  millionth-gram-molecules)  and  hydrochloric  acid  (13  x  65'11) 
supposing  that  complete  double  decomposition  had  taken  place.  For 
comparison,  therefore,  a  mixture  was  made  containing  mitially  these 
amounts  of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  with  this 
result : — 

Rate  obtained  ==  0'00337. 

Bate  in  table   =  0*00333. 

This  result  might,  of  course,  be  taken  merely  to  mean  that  the  same 
state  of  saline  equilibrium  had  been  attained  in  both  cases,  but  it  has 
been  already  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of  progressive  additions  of 
potassium  chloride,  gfiving  a  result  expressible  by  a  formula  like  the 
above,  is  to  show  that  it  remains  an  unaltered  substance  in  the 
mixture. 

In.  the  experiment  detailed  below,  the  salt  was  added  to  a  mixture 
i^iade  with  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid^  and  therefore  it 
is  presumed  that  it  contained  already  some  potassium  chloride, 
obtained  by  saline  decomposition.  The  results  then  obtained  were  of 
the  same  nature  as  before : — 

Table  VIL 


KCIO,  =  2  X  51-6. 
HCl-16x6511-2x51-5w 
KCl  «  »  X  61*6. 

fO. 

S. 

.  Difference. 

0 
2 

4 
6 

0-00354 
0  00372 
0-00394 
0-00416 

0  00018 
0-00022 
0  00021 

• 
• 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  salt  added  continues  to  have  its  specific 
accelerative  effect,  and  though  at  the  end  the  whole  quantity  of 
potassium  chloride  present  was  8x5'15  millionth-gram-molecules, 
there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  the  saline  equilibrium  being  upset.  The 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  present  is  about  double  this  (16.x  63*11 
-2x51-5). 

In   all  these   experiments,  the  highest  precision  in  adding-  the 
potassium  chloride  was  not  possible,  as  it  was  necessary  to  add  the 
solid  salt  to  a  liquid  of  standard  volume,  and  a  slight  variation  of  the 
conditions  of  the  experiment  besides  the  one  contemplated  wq&  i\!ix^% 
inevitable. 

TOL.  XLV.  ^  ^ 
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But  wo  tliink  there  can  be  no  donbt  of  the  trnth  of  the  imporlwil 
ooiiuliision  we  make  ffnin  these  experiments,  that  in  sti  the  ii)istun;»i 
we  h&ve  made  with  potasainm  chloi-it*  and  hydrogen  chloride  (the 
molecnlar  ratio  varj'ing  from  about  1  :  2  to  1  :  12)  there  ia  complete 
and  iaimodiat«  donblc  decomirosition,  learing  in  the  misttui-e  potasgiain 
chloride,  hydrogen  chlorate,  and  picess  of  hydrogen  chloride;  and 
that  the  inaction  producing  oxidising  material  tukea  place  between 
the  two  acida  alone. 

For  the  facta  arc  briefly  these.  Corroaponding  to  each  mixture 
of  potassium  chlorate  and  bydroi^en  chloride,  we  may  make  a 
mixture  containing  of  hydrogen  ohlomte  the  amonnt  corresponding 
in  molecnlar  weight  to  the  potassium  chlorate,  and  of  hydrogen 
chloride  the  amonnt  as  before  less  the  quantity  i-eqnired  to  decompose 
the  potassinm  chlorate.  Then  the  rate  in  this  second  mixture  will  he 
a  little  slower  than  that  in  the  Grst.  If  now  the  amonnt  of  potaHfiium 
chloride  corresponding  niolecnlarly  to  the  potiissium  chlorate  be 
taken,  divided  into  a  umall  nnmbor  of  equal  qnantities,  and  these 
added  separately  to  the  second  mixture,  the  rate  will  increase  by  au 
tqaa!  quantity  for  each  addition  (as  n|)on  the  introduction  of  any 
nentral  salt),  until  when  all  has  been  addr-d  the  rate  in  approximately 
the  same  as  that  of  the  first  mixture. 

Tlie  following  are  further  osamplea  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  two  sorts  of  mixtures  : — 

Table  VIII. 
"HClOj  —  6  X  61'6  millionth  .gram -raoleoiilus  per  c.c. 
HCl  =  18x65-II-6><Gl-&. 
KC1  =  6«515. 
I,.  Rale  -  0-OlCS. 

KCIO»-6k51S. 
HCl  =  18x6511. 

Rate  =  O-OIOI. 
"KCIO,- 6x51-5. 
HCl- 15x6511. 

Rato  -  0-00554. 

"■  HCIO,  -  B  K  51S. 

HCl  =  16x6511-6x51-5. 
KC1  =  6x51-6. 

R»te  =  000355, 
KaO,  -  2  X  51-5. 
UCl-  15x6511. 

Hate  =  000195. 

I"^  j  HCtO,  -  2x61-5. 

HCl  =  16  X  65-11-2  x3l-5. 
KCl  -  2  X  51-5. 

Bate  =  0-00191. 
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We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  results  obtained  in  the 
investigation  which  Mr.  Harconrt  originally  proposed  that  we  shonld 
make,  viz.,  the  action  of  hydrogen  chloride  on  potassiam  chlorate. 

We  shall  first  discuss  the  results  obtained  by  varying  the  hydrogen 
chloride,  keeping  the  potassium  chlorate  fixed.  The  hydrogen 
chloride  varied  from  v  =  20  to  v  =  10.  After  the  double  decom- 
position mentioned,  the  amount  of  acid  present  is  t;  X  65*11 — t*X  51*5. 
As  u  is  constant,  the  acid  varies  in  arithmetical  progression.  In  the 
following  table  u  =  3,  and  thus  con*esponds  to  the  chloric  acid  results 
in  Table  lY  as  far  as  the  amounts  of  acid  go,  and  only  differs  from 
it  in  having  present  a  certain  quantity  of  potassium  chloride.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the  variation  will  be  of  the  same 
nature,  and  this  we  find  to  be  the  case. 


Table  IX. 


V. 

Bate. 

Rate 

DiStexencte. 

f>x6511-3x51-5' 
(Dec.  poinla  Qmitted.) 

20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 

0  00876 
0  00725 
0  00585 
0-00480 
0  00374 
0  00305 
0  00245 
0  00191 
0  00149 
0  00110 
0  00081 

764 
671 
576 
504 
423 
371 
323 
276 
238 
196 
162 

93 
96 
71 
81 
52 
48 
47 
38 
42 
84 

By  inspection  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  third  column  is  not  an 
arithmetical  progression.  If,  however,  we  treat  the  series  in  the 
other  way,  we  find  the  second  differences  of  the  rate  to  be  approxi- 
mately constant.  Then  substituting  for  the  first  differences  the 
nearest  exact  arithmetical  progression  and  re-calculating  the  rates, 
we  get  a  series  in  which  the  calculated  and  observed  numbers  agree 
faii'ly  well  between  t;  =  16  and  v  =  10,  just  as  in  the  corresponding 
chloric  acid  series  given  in  Table  IV  (fe). 
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Amount  of  hy<irogcii 

Bate  (ibsrm-d. 

Bute  calculated. 

2ft 

0  00876 

OCirrrai 

lit 

0  00725 

0-00030 

J8 

0-00585 

0-0<e37 

17 

ODTHSO 

0 -00452 

16 

0-00374 

0  -00375 

15 

0'00306 

0 -00906 

14 

0-00346 

0-00345 

13 

0-00191 

0-00192 

13 

0  00149 

0-00147 

11 

0-00110 

0-00110 

10 

0-00081 

0-oooei 

I 


The  next  table  contaios  the  rosnlta  obtained  in  a  series  when  «  =  4 
and  V  varied  aa  before,  the  oalcnlalod  rotee  are  obtained  in  a  w«jr 
Rimilar  to  the  lust,  as  the  seconil  differences  were  again  approximately 
constant : — 


'■ 

R  >teobMr.ed. 

80 

0  01213 

0-01151 

19 

0  00989 

0  00977 

0-00811 

0-00819 

17 

0-00677 

0  00677 

16 

0  00549 

0-00551 

16 

0  00439 

0-00441 

U 

0 '00841 

0  00347 

18 

0  00866 

0-00269 

12 

0  00207 

0-00307 

11 

0  00161 

0  -00161 

10 

0  00117 

0-00131 

The  nnmbers  here  a^ain  coincide  i&iAy  well  except  tar  the  hi^test 
values  of  ti,  and  this  is  consistent  with  the  theory  that  the  deoom- 
poaition  of  chloric  acid  by  itself  is  checked  when  the  qaantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  large,  for  here  we  have  a  larger  qnanttty  of 
chloric  acid  produced  than  we  had  before,  and  a  larger  amoant  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  is  reqaired  before  the  decomposition  of  the  chloric 
acid  alone  is  checked  by  the  l&ttet. 
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We  have  obtained  a  series  in  whicH  the  amount  of  potassiam  chlo- 
rate employed  was  as  high  as  six  units.  Here,  as  with  the  case  of 
the  corresponding  qnttntitjr  of  chloria  flcCd,  no  i^pproaeb  ta  an  inter- 
pretation conld  be  attained. 

All  these  things  show  that  the  effect  of  varjing  hydrochloric  add 
with  chloric  acid  or  with  potassinm  chlorate  is  the  same,  though  of 
what  exact  nature  that  effect  is,  we  have  not  yet  fully  determined. 
Ko  doubt  the  rate  obtained  for  the  decomposition  of  chloric  acid 
alone  is  too  slow  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  numbers  not  follow- 
ing a  law  similar  to  that  for  variation  in  chloric  acid  first  established. 

Series  of  experiments  were  made  in  which  the  amount  of  potassium 
chlorate  used  was  alone  varied,  the  hydrochloric  acid  being  constant 
as  regards  the  amount  added  each  time.  It  will  be  seen,  however, 
from  the  potassium  chloride  results  that  we  were  not  varying  the 
potassium  chlorate  only  in  this  case,  but  really  were  varying  both 
this  salt  and  the  acid.     For  after  saline  decomposition— 

HCIO3  per  cent.  =  t*  x  51'5. 

HCl  =vx6511-ux61-5. 

The  variation  of  rates  in  these  series,  therefore,  must  follow  a  very 
complicated  law.  We  have,  however,  drawn  a  series  of  curves,  re- 
presenting the  variation  of  rate  in  this  part  of  the  investigation  (p.  416) . 

The  curves  are  thus  drawn : — 

A  series  of  equidistant  base  lines  (marked  by  broken  lines)  are 
taken,  one  base  line  corresponding  to  each  quantity  of  hydrogen 
chloride  used,  and  therefore  marked  at  the  extremity  with  a  number 
representing  that  quantity. 

Along  these  base  lines  are  marked  off  lengths  corresponding  to  the 
quantities  of  x)otassium  chlorate  taken,  and  then  lengths  representing 
the  rates  are  measured  perpendicular  to  these.  The  distance  between 
two  blue  lines  represents — 

0-00018  (6HCl+6KI+KCa03  =  7KC[+SH^0+3l^)  inmiUionth- 

grams. 

The  lower  curves  cross  the  base  lines  above  them,  but  this  does  not 
interfere  with  their  comparison  with  the  others. 

It  is  worth  observing,  however,  that  in  nearly  all  the  cases  tried, 
B/u  decreased  instead  of  increasing  with  it,  after  li  =  4  or  after  u  =  5  ; 
owing  of  course  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 
decreasing  as  u  increases.  In  fact  it  may  be  inferred  that  dR/du  has 
a  root  between  4  and  6. 

We  now  turn  oar  attention  to  the  behaviour  of  another  constituent 
of  our  mixture,  viz.,  potassiam  iodide.  We  spoke  of  the  part  it 
played  in  our  experiments  in  the  introduction  to  oar  pa^jer^  W^  wrt^ 
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we  come  to  consider  more  particnlarlj  its  action  and  the  effect  of  its 
variation  on  the  rate  of  decomposition. 

VariationB  in  Potassium  Iodide, 

It  has  been  already  pointed  ont  that  it  is  essential  to  the  uniformity 
of  the  rate  of  change  that  there  should  be  potassium  iodide  present, 
for  in  our  preliminary  experiments  we  showed  that  the  reaction  was 
stopped  if  the  oxdising  material  was  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the 
liquid  instead  of  being  removed  by  its  reaction,  with  potassium  iodide. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  potassium  iodide 
takes  part  in  the  primary  reaction.  If  we  examine  a  few  cases  in 
which  the  amount  of  iodide  was  varied  we  shall  soon  see  what  sort 
of  influence  it  exercises.  The  quantity  used  in  all  our  experiments 
was  as  a  rule  0'76  millionth-gram-molecule  per  c.c,  a  very  small 
quantity  in  proportion  to  the  other  ingredients. 

In  the  following  table,  in  the  initial  experiment  the  amount  used 
was  very  much  smaller,  0*00946  m.g.m.,  and  similar  quantities  were 
added  one  by  one  and  their  effect  upon  the  rate  ascertained. 

Table  XI. 


Ha  =  15  X  6511. 

g. 

B. 

1 

0  00500 

KCIOb  =  6  X  51-5. 

2 

0  00516 

KI  =  ar  X 000946. 

3 

0  00525 

1 

4 

0  00534 

5 

000540 

6 

0  00538 

7 

0  00589 

8 

0  00543 

9 

0  00538 

10 

0  00538 

11 

0  00640 

12 

0*00544 

The  rate  in  the  same  mixture  in  the  ordinary  experiments  when  the 
usual  quantity  (0*76  m.g.m.)  of  potassium  iodide  was  introduced  was 
0-00564. 

It  thus  appears  that  when  the  quantity  of  the  substance  present 
initially  is  very  small,  doubling  the  amount  produces  a  marked  in- 
crease of  the  rate,  but  after  a  certain  amount  has  been  added,  further 
small  quantities  produce  no  marked  result.  Such  a  series  then  does  not 
correspond  to  the  ordinary  form  of  variation  with  quantity  of  neutral 
salt,  but  one  would  be  led  to  infer  that  if  we  call  0*0054  the  normal 
rate  we  shall  only  get  this  rate  when  the  amouut  of  \od?Aa  Y^^"e»«^2L\»  vss. 
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(frt-at  pDOo^li,  R  i-etAnlntion  following  nay  di  mi  nation  of  llie  iodide 
iM'jnnd  this  niininiiim  iieceSBary.  and  oar  experiments  fnllj-  bear  lbi« 
onf.  The  rcasou  probably  ia  that  tliere  is  a  Inndcnoy  for  mole<!ule!i 
i)t'  nKidisiuff  material  to  bpff''^  *"  ac-cumnlate  in  the  liquid  if  they  dn 
nut  Immediatelj"  find  molecules  of  notossiam  iodrdft  to  reart  with. 
Ill  other  wimis,  whereas  we  are  accustnuied  to  consider  the  second 
rpHctioii  between  chlorine  ov  oxiden  of  chlorine  and  [intassiDm 
iodide,  to  he  inittantfineous,  thin  ia  trne  only  when  the  amount  of 
putaHHiuui  iodiile  present  in  beyond  a  certain  minimum.  In  the 
mixture  ahore  the  minimum  i§  between  vO'.i'Hi  m.^.tn.  and 
00473  m.g.m.  per  c.c.  and  aft*r  that  the  rate  of  decomposition 
reroainB  practically  stationary  until  the  amount  present  in  0-1I3&2 
m.g.m.  per  cr. 

The  following  table  nhovm  the  effect  of  variation  of  iudide  by  lai^r 
qnantitibs  at  a  time,  beginning  with  aliont  half  thn  nnunl  qnantity 
07(i  ni,».m.  per  (;.(!. 


Table  XII. 


HCl- 11x6511. 

- 

1 

0-00378 

KCIO,  -  0  X  61 S. 

0-00389 

KI  =  r  X  0-867. 

0-00393 

0 -00391 

0-003B3 

0-00*01 

0-00108 

0-00*03 

O0OM7 

10 

0-00409 

11 

U  00410 

There  is  a  slight  increase  at  the  beginning  of  the  series  when  the 
quantity  of  iodide  is  doubled ;  aft-er  this  the  rate  remains  practically 
stationary  for  several  increments.  There  is,  however,  a  marked  in- 
crease lieiween  z  =  3  and  z  =  11,  bat  not  so  rapid  as  at  the  be^nning 
of  the  scrii*.  The  reason  for  the  indistinctness  of  form  is  evidently 
the  factthnt  the  effect  of  variation  of  the  iodide  is  within  the  limits  of 
experimental  error.  It  was,  therefore,  deemed  advisable  to  rary  the 
iodide  by  larger  quantities.  In  the  following  series  single  grams  of 
thi'  Rubstsiice  were  intr.idnced  iuto  the  cylinder,  one  after  the  other. 
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Table  XIII. 


HCl  =  15  X  6511. 
KClOa  =  6  X  51-6. 
KI  =  «  X  7-6. 

z. 

E. 

B  calculated  as  arithmetical 
progression. 

1 
2 
8 

4 
5 
6 

7 

0  00661 
0-00736 
0-00786 
0-00871 
0-00932 
0  00980 
0  01043 

0  00661 
0  00725 
0  00789 
0  00853 
0  00917 
0  00981 
0  01045 

Here  we  have  a  series  in  which  the  rate  increases  distinctly  with 
the  amount  of  iodide,  and  it  is  not  far  from  an  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, certainly  within  the  limits  of  experimental  error.  The 
establishment  of  this  relation  would  of  course  show  that  the  varia- 
tion of  potassium  iodide  has  the  same  sort  of  influence  as  any  neutral 
salt,  and  one  would  therefore  class  it  with  potassium  chloride  in  this 
investigation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  evident  that  the  cases  are 
not  exactly  parallel ;  double  decomposition  between  this  salt  and 
hydrogen  chloride  must  go  on,  with  a  production  of  potassium 
chloride  and  hydrogen  iodide.  The  hydrogen  chloride  present  is 
decreased  by  a  quantity  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  potassium  chlo- 
ride produced,  and  the  hydrogen  iodide  produced  will  have  its 
specific  influence  different  from  that  of  the  former  acid.  At  any  rate 
one  cannot  be  surprised  at  not  finding  the  progression  quite  as  well 
marked  here  as  for  potassium  chloride. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  results  obtained  by  varying  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  we  made  observations.  This  was  done  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  introduction. 


Variation  in  Temperature. 

The  temperature  at  which  most  of  our  experiments  were  conducted 
was  20°  C.  We  found  any  variation  in  temperature  had  a  marked 
effect  on  the  rate.  A  rise  of  temperature  of  5°  practically  doubled 
the  rate  of  decomposition,  and  a  fall  in  temperature  of  5°  halved  the 
rate  at  any  point.  In  general  if  the  temperature  was  varied  in 
arithmetical  progression  the  rate  varied  in  geometrical  progression. 
The  following  tables  illustrate  this  fact : — 
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Table  XIV. 


T.  KQO,  =  6  »  61-5. 

'■ 

R. 

Ealio. 

1S= 

0-00215 

1-98 
1-96 

l-Wi 

Ha°i4xes-ii. 

20 

0-00427 

25 

0-00838 

0  016*1 

II.  KCIO.  -ex  61-6. 

4 

1-57 
1-65 

1-54 

HCl  =  19  X  6&-11. 

7 

0-00213 

10 

0'00830 

13 

0iX)S(l9 

III.  KCIO,  -  6  K  51-5. 

20 

0-00143 

1-149 

1-134 
1146 

HC1  =  10«65I1. 

21 

0-00184 

22 
23 

0 -00186 
0-00213 

We  see  from  the  above  tables  that  the  ratios  vary  witb  the  differ- 
ences between  the  snccessive  temperatarea.  They  are,  however,  qnite 
independent  of  the  qnantityof  each  anbatance  present.  This  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  ratea  obtained  with  varied 
qnantities  of  potaflsinm  chlorate  at  25°  and  30°  ai-e  compared.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  is  constant.  A  similar  result  was  obtmned 
with  varied  quantities  o£  potassinm  iodide,  the  ratios  in  this  case  also 
being  independent  of  the  amoont. 

Table  XV. 


HCa  -  10  >(  6611. 
KCIO,  -  «  X  61-6. 

.. 

Rate  *t  2B°. 

BtLte  at  30°. 

R.tii>. 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 

0-00162 
0 '00206 
0-00265 
0-00301 
0-00334 

0-00819 
0-00404 
0-00602 
0 -00584 
0-00660 

1-974 
1-967 
1-866 
1-942 
1-967 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  almost  donbles  itself  for  the  rise 
of  5°  between  25°  and  30°  in  the  above  instances. 

A  great  nnmber  of  experiments  were  made  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture was  varied  by  snccessive  differences  of  3°,  or  2°,  or  1° ;  bat  the 
nnmbers  observed  could  not  be  considered  quite  satisfactory  owing  to 
the  intmaion  of  experimental  errors,  so  it  waa  generally  found  advis- 
able to  increase  the  temperature  5°  at  a  time,  thus  making  a  marked 
difference  in  the  rate.  We  dodnce  from  this  result  the  average  vslne 
of  the  coefficient  or  ratio  for  the  variation  in  temperature  of  1*. 
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The  formula  embodying  these  resnltB  takes  the  same  form  as  that 
in  Messrs.  Harconrt  and  Esson's  reaction,  in  which  it  may  be  remem- 
bered the  rate  of  decomposition  doubled  itself  for  a  difference  of  10° 
in  temperature,  whilst  in  our  reaction  it  is  doubled  for  every  5^. 

The  formula  is  thus  expressed : — 

where  t  is  temperature,  Bq  rate  at  0°,  R|  is  rate  at  ^,  A;  is  a  constant. 
The  rough  approximation  that  the  rate  doubles  itself  for  5°  would 
give  h  =  0*3010/5  =:  00602.  The  value  of  A;  is  determined  from  experi- 
ment as — 

logR/— logR^.6 
5  ' 

and  the  mean  of  a  lai^e  number  of  experiments  gives  it  as  about 
0-0585. 

Ic  is,  however,  not  absolutely  constant,  but  is  found  to  vary  slightly 
with  the  temperature  (t)  for  which  it  is  determined.  It  is  larger  for 
a  low  temperature  range  of  5°,  and  smaller  for  a  difference  of  5^  at  a 
higher  temperature.  In  i^ust,  spealdng  rouglily,  between  0"*  and  15° 
the  rate  is  a  little  more  than  doubled  by  a  rise  of  5° ;  between  20° 
and  35°  it  is  a  little  less  than  doubled.  The  ibliowing  table  will  show 
the  amount  of  variation  from  this  ratio  ^— 

Table  XVI. — ^Values  of  h  between — 


(f  and  5°. 

6**  and  10^ 

XCr  and  15^ 

le^'andSO^ 

00643 

[0-0599] 

0-0610 

0-0588 

0-0658 

0-0609 

00605 
00595 

2Xf  and  25^ 

25''  and  80^ 

8(f  and  86^ 

SS"*  and  Aff, 

00584 

0-0584 

00537 

0-0508 

00576 

00592 

00547 

0-0580 

0-0583 

00580 

0-0586 

00590 

[005661 

h  is  thus  seen  to  vary  slightly  with  the  temperatures  between  which 
it  is  determined.  The  same  secondary  variation  was  noticed  by 
Messrs.  Harcourt  and  Esson  in  their  reaction.  On  comparing  column  4 
with  colun^n  5  it  will  be  seen  that  their  mean  value  is  almost  the 
same.  At  present  it  is  difficult  to  extricate  the  secondary  variation 
from  experimental  error,  especially  as  a  greater  x«.ii^<e  oi  \Am^<sc^\.^^ 
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L-itnnot  be  taken.  At  temperatures  above  35°  tbe  Btarch-iwlide  colour 
is  verj  difiicalt  to  perceive,  OM  it  loses  its  distinctive  blue  tioge  Bud 
ncqnireH  a  pni'ple  colour.  At  teraperatureB  below  0",  thongli  the 
utarcli  colonr  is  then  a  roost  beautiful  blue,  yet  tbe  cbange  prwieeds 
BO  slowly  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  bit,  even  within  a  few  niinutes, 
the  point  ftt  which  tbe  blue  colour  has  definitely  appeared.  Hence 
the  range  of  temperature  is  somewhat  limited. 

This  brings  our  work  to  a  conclusion.  There  are  several  points 
which  still  need  elucidation;  their  interpretation  lias  seemed,  so  far, 
lieyond  oar  powers.  We  can  only  add  a  few  facts  to  the  pile  now 
i-apidly  accumulating,  out  of  which  should  gi'ow  a  comprehensive 
theory  of  chemical  dynamics. 

The  factfl  established  by  the  investigation  may  be  thus  samma- 

Dilute  aolutiona  of  hydrogen  chlorate  and  hydrofjen  chloride  when 
mixed  together  slowly  liberate  oxidising  material,  chlorine  and 
oxides  of  ohlorine. 

If  no  substance  which  can  bo  oxidised  is  present,  the  acoumnla- 
tioii  of  this  oxidising  muteriat  in  the  liquid  soon  stops  the  reaction. 

In  the  presence  of  a'n  iodide^from  which  iodine  can  be  liberBt«ii. 
and  afterwards  disposed  of  by  means  of  sodium  thiosulphat«,  the  re- 
action proceeds  regularly  and  wfth  a  constant  velocity — constant 
iK'cnuse  the  quantity  <if  the  subsiances  decomposed  bears  an  infinitely 
small  relation  to  the  qiiaiitify  preselit.  ■^ 

The  actual  rate  varies  with  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  chlorattf,  In  ' 
the  first  place  directly  as  it  is  the  substance  decomposed,  and  in  the 
second  place  with  a  small  acceleration  proportional  to  the  quantity, 
the  snbstance  thus  having  a  coef^ient  of  acceleration  independent  of 
ite  being  that  undergoing  decon^wsition.    Thus 

R=.aQ(I  +  6Q), 

where  R  is  rate  of  decomp«eition,  Q  quantity.  The  variation  vith 
quantity  of  hydrogen  chloride  isnbt  gf  so  simple  a  nature.  This  aoid 
would  seem  to  have  (1)  an  effect  of  the  secondary  order  above  men- 
tioned (acceleratire)  on  thtf  decomposition  of  hydrogen  chlorate 
alone;  and  in  addition  to  this  (2)  an  effect  of  both  primary  and 
secondary  order  as  above  on  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  chlorate 
by  hydrogen  chloride. 

The  addition  of  potassium  chloride  to  tbe  liquid  has  a  small  a<X!ele- 
rative  effect  on  the  rate  proportional  to  its  quantity. 

If  a  mixture  of  solution  of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrogen 
chloride  is  made  (in  molecular  proportion  between  1  :  2  and  I  :  12), 
complete  double  decomposition  ensues.  The  hydrogen  chlorate  formed 
in  presence  of  the  remaining  hydrogen  chloride  liberates  oiidisiiig 
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material  as  above,  and  the  potassium  chloride  formed  exercises  its 
specific  effect  on  this  reaction. 

The  small  quantity  of  potassium  iodide  added  for  the  oxidising 
material  to  work  npon  is  not  concerned  in  the  primary  reaction.  The 
secondary  action  npon  it  producing  iodine  is  practically  instantaneous, 
unless  its  quantity  is  below  a  certain  minimum.  Below  this  there  is 
a  retardation  of  the  velocity  apparent.  The  effect  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  this  substance  beyond  the  minimum  is  apparently  analo- 
gous to  that  of  a  similar  increase  of  any  neutral  salt. 

The  velocity  of  decomposition  is  an  exponential  function  of  the 
temperature ;  as  the  latter  increases  in  arithmetical  progression,  the 
former  increases  in  geometrical  progression.  The  velocity  is  about 
doubled  for  a  rise  of  5°  G:  in  temperature.  The  ratio  in  the 
geometrical  progression  is  not,  however,  absolutely  constant,  bat 
varies  a  little  with  the  actual  temperature.  Between  0^  and  15''  the 
velocity  is  a  little  more  than  doubled  by  a  rise  of  5*,  between  20**  and 
30°  a  little  less  than  doubled. 
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Professor  G.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered 
for  them. 

In  puranance  of  the  Stafcates,   the   names  of  the   Candidates   for 
election  into  the  Society  were  read  from  the  Chair,  as  follows : — 

Aitkcn,  John. 

Anderson,  William.  M.I.C.E. 

Armstrong',  Robert  Toung,  Lient- 

Col.,  E.E. 
Ballnrd,  Edward,  M,D. 
Basset,  Alfred  Barnard,  M.A. 
Bosanqaet,  Robert  Holford  Mac- 

dowall.  M.A. 
Brown,  Horace  T.,  F.C.S. 
Burbnrj,  Samuel  Hawkesley,  il.A. 
Buzzard,  Thomas,  M.D. 
Cameron,  Sif  CliBrles  Aleiandor, 

M-D. 
Carnelley,      Profcsaor      Thomas, 

D.Sc. 
Clark,  Latimer,  C.E. 
Coaroy,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  M.A, 
Corfleld,  William  Henry,  M.D. 
Canningham,     ProfcsKor     Daniel 

John,  M.D. 
Cnnningham,     Professor     David 

Donglas,  M.B. 
Dawson,  George  Mercer,  D.Sc. 
Dibdin,  W.  J.,  F.C.S. 
Dickinson,      William     Howship, 

M.D. 
Dreachfeld,      Professor      Jo  1  ins, 

F.R.C.P. 
Dresser,  Henry  Eales,  F.L.S. 
Eaton,  Rev.  Alfred  Edwin,  M.A. 
Elgar,  Professor  Francis,  LL.D. 


Ewart,  Professor  J.  Cossar,  M.D. 

Fleming,  George,  C.B. 
Fletcher,  LaEarus,  M.A. 
Frankland,  ProfesBor  Percy  Fara- 
day, B.Sc,. 
Galloway,  William. 
Gilchrist,  Percy  C. 
Gordon,  James    Edward    Henry, 


Harcourt,        Leyeson       Francis 

Vernon,  M.A. 
Hemsley,  Wiiliara  Bolting,  A.L.S. 
Hinde,  George  Jennings,  Ph.D. 
Howorth,  Henry  Hoyle. 
Hudson,  Charlea  Thomas,  M.A. 
Hnghes,       Professor         Thomas 

McKenny,  M.A. 
King,  George. 

Lansdfll,  Rev.  Henry,  D.D. 
Lydekker,  Richard,  B.A. 
MacMahon,     Percy     Alexander, 

Major,  B.E. 
Maitland,  Major. General  Eardley, 
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Martin,  John  Biddulph,  M.A. 
Miall,  Professor  Loais  C. 
Mood,  Lndwig,  F.C.S. 
Ord,  William  Miller,  M.D, 
Palmer,    Henry  Speacer,   Major* 
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Pedler,  Professor  Alexander, 
F.C.S. 

Ponlton,  Edward  B.,  M.A. 

Roberto,  Isaac,  F.R.A.S. 

Ross,  James,  M.D. 

Sankej,  Matthew  Henry  P.  R., 
Capt.,  R.E. 

Saunders,  Howard,  F.L.S. 

Seebohm,  Henry,  F.L.S. 

Sharp,  David,  M.B. 

Shaw,  William  Napier,  M.A. 

Smith,  Willoughby. 

Sollas,  Professor  William  John- 
son, D.Sc. 

Stebbing,  Rev.  Thomas  Roscoe 
Rede,  M.A. 

Stevenson,  Thomas,  M.D. 


Stewart,  J.  H.  M.  Shaw,  Major- 
Gen.,  R.E. 

Sntton,  J.  Bland,  F.R.C.S. 

Thin,  George,  M.D. 

Thompson,  Professor  Silvanns 
PhiUips,  D.Sc. 

Thomson,  Professor  John  Millar, 
r  .R.S.E. 

Tidy,  Professor  Charles  Meymott, 
M.B. 

Todd,  Charles,  M.A. 

Tomlinson,  Herbert,  B.A. 

Weldon,  Walter  Frank  Raphael, 
M.A. 

Whitehead,  Charles,  F.L.S. 

Yeo,  Professor  Gerald  F.,  M.D. 


The  following  Papers  were  read : — 


L  ^'On  the  CompoBition  of  Water."     By  Lord  Rayleigh, 

Sec.  R.S.    Received  February  26,  188^. 

Daring  the  past  year  I  have  continued  the  work  described  in  a 
former  communication  on  the  relative  densities  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,*  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  prepare  lighter  hydrogen  than 
was  then  found  possible.  To  this  end  various  modifications  have  been 
made  in  the  generating  apparatus.  Hydrogen  has  been  prepared 
from  potash  in  place  of  acid.  In  one  set  of  experiments  the  gas  was 
liberated  by  aluminium.  In  this  case  the  generator  consisted  of  a 
large  closed  tube  sealed  to  the  remainder  of  the  apparatus ;  and  the 
aluminium  was  attached  to  an  iron  armature  so  arranged  that  by 
means  of  an  external  electro-magnet  it  was  possible  to  lower  it  into 
the  potash,  or  to  remove  it  therefrom.  The  liberated  gas  passed 
through  tubes  containing  liquid  potash,!  corrosive  sublimate,  finely 
powdered  solid  potash,  and,  lastly,  a  long  length  of  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride. But  the  result  was  disappointing ;  for  the  hydrogen  proved 
to  be  no  lighter  than  that  formerly  obtained  from  sulphuric  acid. 

I  have  also  tried  to  purify  hydrogen  yet  further  by  absorption  in 
palladium.  In  his  recent  important  memoir,;];  *'  On  the  Combustion  of 
weighed  Quantities  of  Hydrogen  and  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Oxygen," 

•  *  Koy.  Soc.  Ppoc./  February,  1888  (vol.  43,  p.  856). 

t  Of  course  this  tube  was  superfluous  in  the  preseut  cose,  but  it  was  more  conve- 
nient to  retain  it. 

X  *  Amer.  Chem.  Joom.,'  vol.  10,  No.  4. 

^  1^ 
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Mr.  Eeiser describes  experiments  from  nfaich  it  appears  that  palladium 
will  not  occlude  nitrogen — a.  very  probable  impurity  in  even  the  most 
carefully  prepared  gas.  My  palladium  was  placed  in  a  tnbe  sealed,  M 
a  latei-ftl  attachment,  to  the  middle  of  tbat  containing  the  phosphoric 
anbydridt' ;  so  that  the  hydrogen  was  submitted  in  a  thorough  manner 
to  this  reagent  both  before  and  aftorabsorptiou  by  the  palladium.  Any 
impurity  that  might  he  rejected  by  the  palladium  waa  washed  oat 
of  tbo  tube  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  before  the  gas  was  collected  for 
weighing.  But  as  thereaaitof  even  this  treatment  I  huve  no  improve- 
ment to  report,  the  density  of  the  gas  being  alnioHt  exactly  as  before. 
Hitherto  the  observations  have  related  merely  to  the  densities  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  giving  the  i-atio  15'88-t,  os  formerly  explained. 
To  infer  the  oompoBition  of  water  by  weight,  this  number  hod  to 
III'  combined  with  tbat  faund  by  Mr.  Scott  as  representing  the  ratio 
of  volnmea.     The  result  was 

^2115:^  =  15-914. 

The  experiments  now  to  he  descri1>ed  are  an  attempt  at  an  entirely 
independent  determination  of  the  relative  weights  by  actual  combus- 
tion of  weighed  quantities  of  the  two  gases.  It  will  be  rememhered 
that  in  Dumas's  invi'.sl.lfrafion  llio  cumitosilion  of  ivaler  in  infen-ed 
from  the  weights  of  the  oxygen  and  of  the  water,  the  hydrogen  being 
unweighed.  In  order  to  avoid  the  very  unfavourable  conditions  of 
this  method,  recent  workers  have  made  it  a  point  to  weigh  the 
hydrogen,  whether  in  the  gaseous  state  as  in  the  experiments  of 
Professor  Cooke  and  my  own,  or  occluded  in  palladium  as  in  Mr. 
Keiser's  practice.  So  long  as  the  hydrogen  is  weighed,  it  is  not  very 
material  whether  the  second  weighing  relate  to  the  water  or  to  the 
oxygen.  The  former  is  the  case  in  the  work  of  Coeke  and  Keieer,  the 
latter  in  the  preliminary  experiments  now  to  be  reported. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler  in  principle  than  the  method  adopted. 
Globes  of  the  same  size  as  those  employed  for  the  density  determina- 
tions are  filled  to  atmospheric  pressure  with  the  two  gases,  and  are 
then  carefully  weighed.  By  means  of  Sprengel  pumps  the  gnaee  are 
exhansted  into  a  mixing  chamber,  sealed  below  with  mercury,  and 
tbeiice  by  means  of  a  third  Sprengel  are  condncted  into  a  eudio- 
meter, also  sealed  below  with  mercury,  where  they  are  fired  by 
electric  sparks  in  the  nsnal  way.  After  sufficient  quantities  of  the 
gases  have  been  withdrawn,  the  taps  of  the  globes  are  turned,  the 
leading  tubes  and  mixing  chamber  are  cleared  of  all  remaining  gas, 
and,  after  a  finnl  explosion  in  the  eudiometer,  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  residual  gas  are  determined.  The  quantities  taken  from  the 
globes  can  be  fonnd  from  the  weights  before  and  after  operations. 
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From  the  quantitj  of  that  gas  which  proved  to  be  in  excess,  the  cal- 
calated  weight  of  the  residue  is  subtracted.  This  gives  the  weight  of 
the  two  gases  which  actually  took  part  in  the  combustion. 

In  practice,  the  operation  is  more  difficult  than  might  be  supposed 
from  the  above  description.  The  efficient  capacity  of  the  eudiometer 
being  necessarily  somewhat  limited,  the  gases  must  be  fed  in  thi*ough- 
out  in  very  nearly  the  equivalent  proportions ;  otherwise  there  would 
soon  be  such  an  accumulation  of  residue  that  no  further  progress 
could  be  made.  For  this  reason  nothing  could  be  done  until  the 
intermediate  mixing  chamber  was  provided.  In  starting  a  com- 
bustion, this  vessel,  originally  full  of  mercury,  was  charged  with 
equivalent  quantities  of  the  two  gases.  The  oxygen  was  first  admitted 
until  the  level  of  the  mercury  had  dropped  to  a  certain  mark,  and 
subsequently  the  hydrogen  down  to  a  second  mark,  whose  position 
relatively  to  the  first  was  determined  by  preliminary  meaani'ements 
of  volume.  The  mixed  gases  might  then  be  drawn  ofP  into  the 
eudiometer  until  exhausted,  after  which  the  chamber  might  be  re- 
charged as  before.  But  a  good  deal  of  time  may  be  saved  by 
replenishing  the  chamber  from  the  globes  simultaneously  with  the 
exhaustion  into  the  eudiometer.  In  order  to  do  this  without  losing 
the  proper  proportion,  simple  mercury  manometers  were  provided  for 
indicating  the  pressures  of  the  gases  at  any  time  remaining  in  the 
globes.  But  even  with  this  assistance  close  attention  was  necessary 
to  obviate  an  accumulation  of  residual  gas  in  the  eudiometer,  such  as 
would  endanger  the  success  of  the  experiment,  or,  at  least,  entail 
tedious  delay.  To  obtain  a  reasonable  control,  two  sparking  places 
were  provided,  of  which  the  upper  was  situate  nearly  at  the  top  of 
the  eudiometer.  This  was  employed  at  the  close,  and  whenever  in 
the  course  of  the  combnstion  the  residual  gas  chanced  to  be  much 
reduced  in  quantity ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  explosions  were  made  from 
the  lower  sparking  point.  The  most  convenient  state  of  things  was 
attained  when  the  tube  contained  excess  of  oxygen  down  to  a  point 
somewhat  below  the  lower  sparking  wires.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, each  bubble  of  explosive  gas  readily  found  its  way  to  the 
sparks,  and  there  was  no  tendency  to  a  dangerous  accumulation  of 
mixed  gas  before  an  explosion  took  place.  When  the  gas  in  excess 
was  hydrogen,  the  manipulation  was  more  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
greater  density  of  the  explosive  gas  retarding  its  travel  to  the 
necessary  height. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions  several  attempted  determinations  have 
failed  from  various  causes,  such  as  fracture  of  the  eudiometer  and 
others  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  particularise,  leading  to  the 
loss  of  much  labour.  Five  results  only  can  at  preseut  be  reported, 
and  are  as  follows  : — 
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This  number  represents  the  atomic  ratio  of  oxygen  and  bydroyen 
as  deduced  immediately  from  the  weighings  with  allownnce  for  the 
unbarnt  residue.  It  is  snbject  to  the  correction  for  buoyancy 
rendered  necessary  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  external  volame  of  the 
globes  when  internally  exhanBt«d,  as  explained  in  my  foimor  conunn- 
nir^tion.*  In.  theso  esperimeats,  the  globe  which  coatained  the 
hydrogen  was  the  same  (14)  as  that  employed  for  the  density  deter- 
minations. The  necessary  correct iou  is  thus  four  parts  in  a  thousand, 
reducing  the  final  number  for  the  atomio  weight  of  oxygen  to 

15-89, 

somewhat  lower  than  that  which  I  formerly  obtained  (1591)  by  the 
use  of  Mr.  Scott's  value  of  the  volume  ratio.  It  may  be  convenient 
to  rccBlJ  that  the  corresponding  number  obtained  by  Cooke  and 
Richards  (corrected  for  shrinkage)  is  15-87,  while  that  of  Keiser  is 
16-95. 

Id  the  present  incomplete  state  of  the  investigation,  I  do  not  wish 
to  lay  mnch  stress  upon  the  above  nnmber,  more  especially  as  the 
agreement  of  the  several  results  is  not  so  good  as  it  should  be. 
The  principal  source  of  error,  of  a  non-chemical  character,  is  in  the 
estimation  of  the  weight  of  the  hydrogen.  Although  this  part  of  the 
work  cannot  be  conducted  under  quite  such  favourable  conditions  as 
in  the  case  of  a  density  determination,  the  error  in  the  difference  of 
the  two  weighings  should  not  exceed  0-0002  gram.  The  whcde  weight 
of  the  hydrogen  used  is  about  01  gram  ;t  so  that  the  error  should 
not  exceed  three  in  the  last  figure  of  the  final  number.  It  is  thas 
scarcely  possible  to  explain  the  variations  amoug  the  five  numbers  as 
due  merely  to  errors  of  the  weighings. 

*  The  necMait;  of  this  corrertion  was  rerogniBcd  at  an  early  stage,  and,  if  I 
remember  riglittj,  wm  one  of  the  rcuoni  which  led  me  to  think  that  a  redetemiina- 
tioii  of  the  density  of  hjdrogen  vu  desirable.  In  the  meeatime,  howeTar,  tba 
question  waa  diacussed  bj  Agamennone  ('  Atti  (Rendiconti)  d.  B.  Accad.  dei  Linoei,' 
1865).  and  some  notice  of  his  work  reached  me.  When  irriting  my  paper  laart  jrtr 
I  could  not  recall  the  circumstuicea ;  but  since  the  matter  has  attraoted  att«ntioD  I 
hare  made  inquiry,  and  take  this  opportunitj  of  pointing  out  that  the  credit  of  fint 
publication  ie  due  to  Agamennone. 
t  It  was  usual  to  take  for  combuation  from  two-thirdi  to  three-fbaitb*  of  tlw 
contents  of  the  globe. 
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The  following  are  the  details  of  the  determination  of  Febraarjr  2, 
chosen  at  random  : — 

Before  combustion G14+ H+ 02906  =  Gu pointer  20*05 

After  „  Gi4+H+0-4006  =  Gii pointer  20-31 

Hydrogen  taken  =  01100-000005  =  0-10995  gram. 

Before  combustion Gu+O  =  Gii+2-237  . . .   pointer  20*00 

After  „  G13+O  =  G^H- 1-357  . . .   pointer  19-3 

Oxygen  taken  =  0-8800+ 00001  =  0 8801  gram. 

At  the  close  of  operations  the  residue  in  the  eudiometer  was  oxygen, 
occupying  7*8  c.c.  This  was  at  a  total  pressure  of  29'6— 16*2  =  13*4 
inches  of  mercury.  Subtracting  0*4  inch  for  the  pressure  of  the 
water  vapour,  we  get  13-0  as  representing  the  oxygen  pressure.  The 
temperature  was  about  12"*  C.  Thus,  taking  the  weight  of  a  cub. 
cent,  of  oxygen  at  0^  G.  and  under  a  pressure  of  76-0  cm.  of 
mercury  to  be  0*00143  gram,  we  get  as  the  weight  of  the  residual 
oxygen 

000143 ^^-TT-s:;-  ^^'^^^^^^^^  =  0*0046 gram. 

1  +  12x0*00367        76*0  ^ 

The  weight    of    oxygen    burnt    was,    therefore,    0*8801-00046 
=  0*8765  gram. 
Finally,  for  the  ratio  of  atomic  weights, 

Q^yg^^     =  15-926. 
^  Hydrogen 

In  several  cases  the  residual  gas  was  subjected  to  analysis.  Thus, 
after  the  determination  of  February  2,  the  volume  was  reduced  by 
additions  of  hydrogen  to  1*2  c.c.  On  introduction  of  potash  there 
was  shrinkage  to  about  0*9,  and,  on  addition  of  pyrogallic  acid,  to 
0*1  or  0*2.  These  volumes  of  gas  are  here  measured  at  a  pressure  of 
\  atmosphere,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  divided  by  3  if  we  wish  to 
estimate  the  quantities  of  gas  under  standard  conditions.  The  final 
residue  of  (say)  0*05  c.c.  should  be  nitrogen,  and,  even  if  originally 
mixed  with  the  hydrogen — the  most  unfavourable  case — would  involve 
an  error  of  only  77^977  in  the  final  result.  The  0*1  c.c.  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  if  originally  contained  in  the  hydrogen,  would  be  more 
important ;  but  this  is  very  improbable.  If  originally  mixed  with  the 
oxygen,  or  due  to  leakage  through  india-rubber  into  the  combustion 
apparatus,  it  would  lead  to  no  appreciable  error. 

The  aggregate  impurity  of  0*15,  here  indicated,  is  tolerably  satis- 
factory in  comparison  with  the  total  quantity  ot  ^^&  d^'o^  ^SsXi. — 


r 
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2000  CO.  It  is  poflsible,  however,  th&t  nitrogen  might  be  oxidised, 
and  thas  not  mauifeet  itself  uiider  the  above  teste.  In  another  expert* 
ment  the  water  of  combuBtion  was  examined  for  acidity,  but  without 
definito  indicationB  of  nitric  acid.  The  slight  reddeniog  obserred 
appeared  to  bg  rather  that  doe  to  carbonic  acid,  some  of  which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  would  bo  dissolved  in  the  wat«r.  These  and 
otiter  matters  demand  further  attention. 

The  somewhat  complicated  glass  blowing  required  fur  the  combns- 
tion  apparatus  has  all  been  done  at  home  hj  lay  assietant,  Ur. 
Gordon,  on  whom  has  also  fallen  moat  of  tlie  rather  tedious  work 
coutiected  w4th  the  evacuation  of  globes  and  other  apparatus,  and  wiUi 
the  pi'cpai'ation  of  the  gaues. 


'  II.  "  On  the  Wave-leugth  of  the  Priucipal  Line  in  the  Spectrum 
of  the  Aurorii."  By  WiLLUM  HUQQINS,  D.CX,,  LL.p., 
F.R.S.     Received  February  19,  1B»9. 

H'otwitbstanding  the  large  number  of  dei«rminatioiis  by  different 
observers,  since  Angstriim  in  18(37,  of  the  wavo-leugth  of  the  prin- 
cipal (and  frequently  the  only)  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  Aurora, 
(  this  valoe  has  not  yet  been  accepted  as  definitely  Bsed  with  the 
degree  of  aecara<'j  whi.li  i..  i.q.ired  for  a  ti,..,l  i,„|ai,y  in.«  its 
chemical  origin.  The  uncertainty  within  rather  wide  limits,  which 
seems  still  to  obtain,  has  arisen  mainly  from  the  circumstance  that  in 
□early  all  cases  the  observations  have  been  made  with  a  small  directs 
vision  spectroscope,  and  under  conditions  which  do  not  admit  of  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  value  songht  for.  About  half  the 
number  of  some  twenty-four  observers  agree  pretty  well,  but  among 
the  results  given  by  the  others  the  differences  are  very  large  in 
relation  to  the  accuracy  which  is  required,  though  they  are  not 
greater,  perhaps,  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  observations  were  made. 

I  think  it  is  very  desirable,  therefore,  that  I  should  put  on  recoi-d 
some  obaervationa  of  the  spectrnm  of  the  Aui-ora  which  I  made  in 
the  year  1874,  bnt  which  np  to  the  present  time  have  remained 
nnpubhshed.  These  observations  were  made  with  a  powerful  spectro- 
scope, and  under  conditions  which  enabled  me  to  determine  the 
wave-length  of  the  principal  line  within  narrow  limits  of  error.  The 
spectroscope  was  made  by  Sir  Howard  Grubb  on  the  antomatio 
principle  of  his  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Grubb.  It  is  furnished  with  two 
"  Grubb "  compound  prisms ;  each  has  5  square  inches  of  base,  and 
gives  nearly  twice  the  dispersion  of  a  single  prism  of  60°,  namely, 
about  9°  6'  from  A  to  H. 

The  object -glasses  of  the  collimator  and  telescope  are  125  inch  in 
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diameter.  The  definition  is  very  good.  Though  the  automatic 
arrangement  works  well,  I  always  take  the  precaution  to  measure 
only  small  differences  of  position  of  the  line  to  be  determined  from 
lines  near  it,  the  wave-lengths  of  which  are  known. 

The  observations  were  made  on  February  4,  1874.  There  was  a 
brilliant  Aurora,  showing  a  whitish  light ;  a  direct- vision  spectro- 
scope resolved  this  light  into  a  brilliant  line  in  the  yellow  and  a 
faint  continuous  spectrum. 

The  "  Grubb  "  spectroscope  was  directed  from  the  window  of  the 

observatory   upon  the  brightest  part  of    the  Aurora.      In  the  first 

instance,  an  estimation  by  eye  was  made  of  the  position  of  the  bright 

line  by  comparing  it  in  the  instrument  with  the  spectrum  of  a  spirit 

lamp.     The  bright  line  was  seen  to  fall  on  the  more  refran^ble  side 

of  the  line  for  which  Watts  gives  the  wave-length  5682,*  Angstrom 

and  Thalen  5583,t  by  from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  distance  of 

this  line  from  the  beginning  of  the  band.     If  we  take  one-fourth,  we 

have  X  5569*6 ;   one-fifth  gives  X.  5572*3.     The  mean  of  these  values 

gives  for  the 

Aurora  line  X5570-9 (1). 

The  cross- wires  of  the  spectroscope  were  then  brought  upon  the 
line,  and  the  reading  8476  showed  the  line  to  fall  about  midway 
between  two  strong  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  tin,  \  5564  and  X  5587 
respectively,  according  to  my  measures.^  The  position  of  the  cross 
was  then  compared  directly  with  those  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  an 
induction  spark  taken  between  electrodes  of  tin.  The  further  details 
of  this  comparison  are  not  given  in  my  note-book,  but  the  result 
only,  which  placed  the 

Aurora  line  at  X 5571 (2). 

Consulting  my  map  of  the  chemical  elements,  I  found  that  there 
was  a  line  of  tellurium'  very  near  this  place,  namely,  at  X  5575,  I 
therefore  brought  the  spark  from  tellurium  before  the  slit,  when  the 
cross  appeared  on  the  more  refrangible  side  of  the  tellurium  line. 
The  measure  of  the  distance  of  the  cross  fi'*om  this  line  came  out 
equal  to  X  0003.  The  place  given  in  my  paper  for  this  line  of  tellurium 
is  5575.  Thalen  gives  for  the  same  line  5574*1.§  If  we  take  the 
mean  of  these  values  and  deduct  0003,  we  get  for 

The  line  of  the  Aurora  X  5571*5 (3). 

There  are  strong   lines  of  iron  very  near  this  position  in   the 

•  *  Phil.  Mag.,'  vol.  41, 1871,  p.  14. 

t  "  Spectres  des  M^tAllotdes,"  *Nov.  Act.  See.  Soi.  Upeal.,'  vol.  9, 1876  (p.  29). 

t  "  Spectra  of  the  Chemical  Elements,"  *  Phil.  Trans.,'  1864,  p.  189. 

§  '  Brit.  Assoc.  Hep./  1885,  p.  292. 
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Bpectroin,  and  I  made  DBe  of  these  aUo  for  a  further  determination  of 
the  place  of  the  Anrora  lino.  The  cross,  after  having  been  pkoed 
upon  the  line  of  the  Aurora,  was  confronted  with  these  lines  in  the 
Bpectrnm  of  iron. 

The  condensed  account  in  my  note-book  does  not  give  farther 
particniars  of  this  compai'ison,  bnt  states  only  that  the  place  of  the 

Anrora  line  came  ont  X  55715 (4). 

Bumming  np  these  determinations  we  have — 

(1)  Eye-estimation    A.  55 70-9 

(2)  From  tin 5571-0 

(3)  From  telluiium 5571-5 

(4)  From  iron    SS'IS 

From  these  Talnes  1  think  that  we  are  justified  in  taking  for  the 
Aurora  line,  as  a  position  very  near  the  truth, 

\  5571 +0-5 (5). 

Among  the  numerona  determinations  of  other  observers,  those  of 
Professor  H.  C.  Vogel  in  1872'  seem  to  me  to  have  great  weight.  A 
direct-vision  spectroscope  with  a  set  of  five  prisms  was  used.  The 
reduction  of  the  rt'fldinf.'-a  of  tlic  niicromotoi  into  wave-tentrths  was 
based  upon  the  repeated  measures  of  100  lined  of  the  solar  spectmm. 

The  screw  had  been  thoroughly  examined.  After  each  observation 
of  the  Anrora  tine,  readings  were  taken  of  the  lines  of  sodium 
hydrogen.  The  observations  extended  over  four  nights.  On  three 
nights  four  separate  readings  were  obtained ;  on  the  fourth  nighl 
two  only.  Vogel  gives  as  tha  mean  result  of  the  fourteen  obeer- 
vations, 

Aurora  line  X  5571-3  +  0-92 (6). 

Perhaps  I  should  state  that  I  Gnd,  from  a  remark  in  my  note-book, 
that  at  the  time  of  my  observations  in  1874  1  was  not  aware  ol 
Togel's  results,  and  I  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  biassed  in  a 
way  by  them. 

The  recent  observations  on  the  spectrani  of  the  Anrora  by  Gyllt 
skiold,  at  Cap  Thordsen,  in  1882,  doservo  special  mention.f  WitI 
a  Hoffmann  spectroscope,  famished  with  a  scale,  he  obtained  at  Cap 
Thordsen  in  1882  a  mean  result  of  K  5568  +  1'6 ;  later,  in  1884,  at 
IJpsala,  with  a  Wrede  spectroscope  furnished  with  a  micrometer 
screw,  a  mean  value  for  the  Aurora  line.  \  5569  +  62.1    GyllenaldSld 

*  '  Leipiig  Math.  Phji.  Berichte,'  vol.  ZZ,  p.  2SA. 

t  '  OtMerrationa  faitei  au  Cap  Thordaen,  Spitibere,  par  I'EipJditioii  Sujdoite,' 
vol.  2,  I :— Aurorea  Bor^n,  par  Carlbeini-O7UeDski0ld.    Stockholm,  1886. 

t  Hid.,  p.  lee. 
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discusses  in  detail  nearly  aJl  the  recorded  observations  of  the  spectrnm 
of  the  Aurora  from  1867  to  1882,  and  then  bringB  them  together  in  a 
table,  with  such  probable  errors  as  the  original  statements  of  the 
observers  enabled  him  to  assign  to  them.  1  think  it  is  desirable  to 
give  that  part  of  his  list  which  contains  the  observations  of  the 
brightest  line : — 

1867.  Angstrom    Upsal X  6567  ±    I'O 

1868.  Struve Ponlkowa 6562  ±  149 

Lemstrom    Tromsoe 6669  +  14*0 

1869.  Peirce Etats  UnL* 6565  ±  10*8 

1870.  Proctor    6595  ±  25-0 

1871.  Smyth fidimboarg 6579  ±    9-6 

Lindsay    Aberdeen 6680  ±  600 

Barker New  Haven 6694  ±  130 

1872.  Vogel Kiel   6571  ±    0*9 

Denza Moncalieri 6568  ±  11*9 

Donati Florence    6569  ±  100 

Oettingen Dorpat 6548  ±  300 

Respighi Rome 5674  ±  100 

Wijkander Spitzberg 6672  ±    I'O 

1873.  Backhouse Sunderland 6660  ±  lO'O 

Barker New  Haven 6669  ±  139 

Lemstrom Enare 6569  +    0*5 

1874.  Backhouse Sunderland   6570  ±  100 

Maclear "  Challenger  *'  ....  5622  ±  371 

1879.  Nordenskiold  ....  Pitlekaie 5563  ±  10*0 

1880.  Copeland Dunecht 5572  ±    20 

1882.  Gyllenskiold   ....  Cap  Thordsen  ....  5568  ±    1-6 

1884.  „  ....  Upsal 6569  ±    62 

Gyllenskiold  then  calculates  by  the  method  of  least  squares  the 
mean  value  of  all  the  determinations,  and  finds  the  following 
result : — * 

Mean  value  of  the  23  observations,  X 66700  ±  0*88 (7). 

The  recent  measures  by  C.  C.  Krafft,f  depart  largely  from 
Gyllenskiold's  mean  value.     Elrafft  found  on 

1882,  November  2   X  6595 


»» 


11   6586 


and   measures  with    the    same  instrument  made  by   Schroeter  on 
November  17th,  gave  X  6687. 

•  Ihid.,  p.  169, 

t  '  Beobachtnngi-ErgebmBse  der  Norwegiachen  Polantation,'  &o.    A.  S.  Steen. 
Christiania,  1888. 
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Now,  though  Angsti-om's  original  valuo  \  5567  may  not  be  qait« 
accnrate,  his  observation  (ixed  a  limit  towardB  the  red  beyond  which 
the  Aurora  line  cannot  lie.  Angstrom  says,  "sa  Inmi&re  ^tait 
preaqae  monochromatiqne,  et  consistait  d'nne  senle  raie  brillante 
situBe  a  gauche  "  (on  the  more  refrangible  flide)  "  dn  groupe  connn 
des  raies  dn  calcium."*  The  position  of  the  most  refrangible  line  of 
this  calcium-group  is  nccarately  known ;  nocording  tof 

Kirchhoff X  5580'9 

Thal^ 5580-9 

Huggins    5581-0 

It  ia  certain,  therefore,  from  Angstrijm's  first  obserration  in  1867 
alone,  that  the  Ani-ora  line  lies  well  on  the  more  refrangible  side 
of  wave-length  5580.  This  limit  towards  the  red  wm  confirmed 
afterwards  by  AngBtrcni  himself ;  he  says  later  that  the  yellow  line 
falls  almost  midway  between  the  second  and  ihird  line  of  the  shaded 
carbon  group.J  The  positioaa  of  these  lines  of  comparison  are, 
according  to  Angstrom  and  Thal^n,  X  5538  and  X  5583. § 

It  follows  that  Krafffs  values,  X  5586,  X  55S7,  and  X  5595,  must  be 
from  some  cause  inaccnrate.  A  poasible  esplanation  may  be  found 
in  the  amall  number  of  solar  lines  employed  by  Krafll  for  the  redac- 
tion of  the  miMsiiresinlii  wave-lengths.  Tlie  carve  wns drawn  through 
the  six  Frannhofer  lineM  B,  C,  a,  D,  E,  and  6,  There  was  no  control 
for  the  curve  between  D  and  E,  and  a  very  small  deviation  of  the 
curve  from  ita  true  position  here  would  be  sufficient  to  acconnt  for 
the  position  of  less  refrangibility  of  from  X  0016  to  X0021,  which  his 
measures  give  for  the  Aurora  line. 

It  should  be  stated  that  Krafit  eipresees  regret  that  more  attention 
could  not  be  given  to  the  spectroscopic  observations.  He  Bays : — 
"  Leider  gestatteten  die  obligalorischen  Beobachtungen  nicht,  den 
Bpectroscopischen    Untersnchangen    die    gehiirige    Aufmerksamkeit 

angedeihen    zu    lassen Ich    glaubte    ansserdem     diese 

Ueasungen  am  bo  mehr  anslassen  zu  konnen,  als  der  Platz  der  gd> 
wohnlichcn  Kordlichtlinie  oft  and  Behr  genaa  bestimmt  iat." 

To  sum  up,  we  have  the  following  values  for  the  principal  line  of 
the  Aurora : — 

(6)  1872,  Vogel X  5571-3  +  0-92 

(6)  1874,  Huggina  5671-0  +  0-5 

(7)  GyllenBkiold's  mean  of  23  observers 

from  1867  to  1884 5570-0  ±  0-88 

•  '  Spectra  SoUire,'  Upul,  1S6S,  p.  42. 
t  '  Brit.  Aesoc.  Eep.,'  1884,  p.  372. 
J  ■Hature,' vol.  10,  p.  211. 

§  ■AclaUpBil.;  "Jol. 8,1875  (j.  29). 
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These  values  agree  closely,  and  fix  within  very  narrow  limits,  the 
position  in  the  spectrum,  where  we  have  to  seek  the  chemical  origin 
of  the  line. 

Gyllenskiold,  from  his  observations  of  the  changes  which  occur  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  Aurora,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that :  "  le  spectre 
de  TAurore  bor^ale  r^ulte  de  la  superposition  de  plusienrs  spectres 
differents,"  and  that  "  la  raie  principale  forme  un  de  ces  spectres 
61ementaires ;  elle  apparait  tr^s  sonvent  seule.*'  A  similar  view 
was  taken  many  years  ago  by  Angstrom*  and  by  Yogel.t 

[After  consideration,  I  think  that  I  ought  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Lockyer's  recent  statement  J  that : — "  The  characteristic  line  of  the 
aurora  is  the  remnant  of  the  brightest  manganese  fluting  at  558,"  is 
clearly  inadmissible,  considering  the  evidence  we  have  of  the  position 
of  this  line. 

In  support  of  this  statement  Mr.  Lockyer  says : — "  AngstrOm  gave 
the  wave-length  of  the  line  as  5567,  and  since  then  many  observers 
have  given  the  same  wave-length  for  it,  but  probably  without  making 
independent  determinations.  Piazzi  Smyth,  however,  gives  it  as  558, 
which  agrees  exactly  with  the  bright  edge  of  the  manganese  fluting. 
R.  H.  Proctor  also  gives  the  line  as  a  little  less  refrangible  than 
Angstrom's  determination.  He  says : — *  My  own  measures  give 
me  a  wave-length  very  slightly  greater  than  those  of  Wink)ck  and 
Angstrom  '  (*  Nature,'  vol.  3,  p.  468)." 

By  reference  to  Gyllenskiold's  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  probable 
errors  of  the  determinations  by  Piazzi  Smyth  and  Proctor,  5579  +  9*5 
and  5595  +  250  respectively,  §  are  too  large  to  entitle  these  measures 
to  special  weight. 

Mr.  Lockyer  says  further : — "  Gyllenskiold's  measures  with  the 
Wrede  spectroscope  also  give  5580  as  the  wave-length  of  the  charac- 
teristic line.  I  feel  justified,  therefore,  in  disregarding  the  difference 
between  the  wave-length  of  the  edge  of  the  manganese  fluting  and 
the  generally  accepted  wave-length  of  the  aurora  line." 

Gyllenskiold's  single  measure  of  5580,  on  which  Mr.  Lockyer  relies, 
differs  widely  from  the  values  which  Gyllenski51d  himself  assigns 
to  this  line,  namely,  from  observations  at  Cape  Thordsen  in  1882, 
\  5568  +  1*6,  and  from  observations  at  IJpsala  in  1884,  with  the 
Wrede  spectroscope,  X  5569  ±  6*2. 

Speaking  of  Krafft's  observations,  Mr.  Lockyer  says  :|| — "  The  wave- 

•  '  Nature,*  vol.  10,  p.  210. 

t  •  Leipzig,  Math.  Phys.  Berichte,*  toI.  28,  p.  298. 
t  '  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  45  (1889),  p.  284. 

§  Gyllenskiold's  statement  of  Proctor's  value  is  based  on  'Nature,'  vol.  8,  p.  847 
and  p.  68. 

II  '  Boy.  Soo.  Proc.,'  vol.  45  (1889),  p.  241. 
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lensftlifl  obtained  for  the  aurora  line  were  S695,  558C,  and  5587. 
Unlike  most  observations,  these  place  the  anrora  line  on  the  lees 
refrangible  aide  of  the  manganese  flating.  Hence,  we  have  an  addi- 
tional reasoQ  for  neglecting  the  difference  between  the  wave-Iengtli 
of  the  brigbtest  edge  of  the  manganese  Anting,  and  the  commonly 
accepted  wave-length  of  the  anrora  line,  as  given  by  Angstrom. 
.  .  .  .  These  obBsrvatione  are  the  latest  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  were  obvioualy  made  with  a  fall  knowledge  of  all  previuas 
work,  HO  that  their  importance  must  be  Hfcrongly  insisted  npon." 

I  have  already  pointed  oat  that  Krafft's  measnres  were  not  made 
nnder  circumstances  which  nssured  to  them  a  high  degree  of  accnrucy  ; 
and  Krafft's  own  words,  which  I  have  quoted,  disclaim  expresily  apy 
special  attempt  on  his  part  to  redetermine  the  position  of  the  principal 
line  with  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  than  the  observers  who  preceded 
him. — March  4.] 


111.  "  Oa  the  CriLnial  Nervea  of  Elasmobranch  Fishes.  Preiimi- 
nary  Commuaication."  By  J.  C.  Ewart,  M.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  University  of  Erlinburgh. 
Communicated  by  Piofeesor  B.  SaXDERSON,  F.R.S.  Ke- 
ceived  February  22,  1889. 

[Publication  defened.] 
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March  li,  1889. 

Professor  G.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  Preflident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  rectived  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  ihanks  ordered 
tor  them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.   "  On   the   Organiaation   of  the   Fossil   Plants  of  tlie  Coal- 
measurca :    Part   XVI."      By  VV.  C.  Williamson.   LL.D., 
F.R.S,,  ProfesBor  of  Bntauy  in  the  Owens  College,  Man- 
cheeter.     Received  March  5,  1889. 
(Abstraat.) 

In  this  memoir  the  antbor  first  cftllfi  attention  to  det««hed  observa- 
tions made  in  bis  earlier  niotnoire  relating'  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
mednllary  axis  is  dereloped  in  the  interior  of  each  of  the  primary 
yascnlar  bntidles  of  the  Carboniferons  Lycopodincin.  He  then  traces 
the  cliatigL'!*  undergone  dnrinj^  the  devclnpTOOiit  of  a  Ktii;i!I  bnincli- 
bondle  in  Lepidodendron  Hareottrtii.  This  is  followed  bj  a  deecrip- 
tion  of  a  small  new  species  of  Lepidodendron,  which  be  nnmed 
L.  mundum,  and  in  which  the  peculiar  development  of  tba  mednlla  is 
clearly  demonstrated. 

In  a  second  new  species,  named  Lepidodendron  intermedium,  a 
peculiar  and  apparently  early  form  of  ezofjenons  sone  ig  shown  to 
ejiat.  When  describinff,  in  bin  previons  memoir,  Part  XI  (see  Plate 
49,  fig.  11).  the  stem  now  designated  Lepidodendron  futiginoivm,  he 
showed  that,  in  it,  we  have  an  example  of  the  most  mdimentary  and 
least  perfectly  developed  form  of  an  exogenons  zylem  yet  seen 
amongst  these  Carboniferona  Cryptogams.  In  this  example,  bnt  a  few 
radiating  laminte  of  vascalar  tissnes  make  tbeir  appearance  in  the 
innermost  cortex.  In  tbe  L.  intermedium,  now  described,  though  thetie 
few  laminee  are  repi'esented  by  a  continnous  cylindrical  cone  of 
tracheida,  and  though  the  laminn  are  arranged  in  radial  order,  they 
are  still  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  cellular  tisane,  mnch  in  excess  of  what 
constitutes  the  medullary  rays  in  the  higher  types  of  Lepidodendroid 
organisation. 

A  fourth  new  species  of  Lepidodendron  is  described  under  the  name 
L.  Spenceri,  in  young  states  of  which  no  medulla  is  visible  j  but  in 
its  place  a  number  of   vertically  elongated   cells  and  imperfectly 
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lignified  scalariform  traclieids  are  seen,  enclosed  within  an  outer 
series  of  perfectly  lignified  ones.  Here  we  have  obviously  an  example 
of  the  centripetal  development  of  a  vascular  bundle,  reminding  us  of 
what  is  the  normal  mode  of  gi'owth  amongst  the  bundles  of  all  recent 
Lycopods. 

A  fifth  new  species,  Leptdodendron  panmlum,  is  also  described; 
after  which  the  author  points  out  the  differences  between  the  mode 
of  development  of  the  cellular  medulla  of  these  exogenous  Cryptogams, 
and  that  of  the  representative  organ  amongst  the  Dicotyledonous 
Ezogens.  Amongst  the  ordinary  Exogens  the  growing  tip  of  a  stem 
or  branch  is  a  mere  aggregation  of  cells,  which  mass  is  soon  sepa- 
rated into  two  zones,  in  addition  to  the  formation  of  the  epiderm,  by 
the  development  within  it  of  a  ring  of  vascular  bundles.  The  cells 
enclosed  within  this  ring  become  the  medulla  or  pith,  and  those 
external  to  it  constitute  the  cortex.  In  this  instance  the  cells  about 
to  form  the  mednlla  exist,  prior  to  their  becoming  defined  as  a  medulla 
by  the  first  development  of  the  vessels  which  enclose  it,  and  which 
vessels  will  ultimately  grow  into  a  woody,  or  zylem,  zone.  Such  a 
pith  subsequently  undergoes  but  a  very  limited  enlargement.  In  most 
cases  a  time  arrives  when  it  grows  less  with  age,  and  ultimately 
almost  disappears ;  but  in  the  Lepidodendra,  though  the  tip  of  each 
growing  stem  was,  in  the  first  instance,  also  a  cellular  mass,  what  is 
designated  an  axial  solid  bundle  of  vessels  was  developed  in  the  centre  * 
of  the  new  growth  almost  at  its  very  commencement.  But  it  was 
only  after  this  growth  had  made  some  progress,  and  the  twig  had 
become  clothed  externally  with  numerous  leaves,  that  the  first  traces 
of  a  medulla  began  to  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  bundle.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  the  medulla  of  these  Carboniferous  Lycopods  is  not  geneti- 
cally homologous  with  that  of  an  ordinary  exogenous  flowering  plant. 
Bnt  the  stage  of  growth  of  the  stem  at  which  this  medulla  first 
appeared  has  differed  remarkably  in  various  species  of  Leptdodendron, 
a  remark  equally  applicable  to  the  first  formation  in  them  of  a  true 
exogenous  zone. 

The  axial  vascular  medullary  bundle  expanded  into  a  hollow 
cylinder  under  the  internal  pressure  of  the  growing  medulla, 
which  latter  not  only  attained  to  considerable  dimensions,  but  was 
a  persistent  organ.  This  ring  enclosing  the  medulla,  supplied 
the  vascular  bundles  going  to  leaves  and  branches.  The  author 
demonstrates  that  the  branches  are  supplied  with  such  bundles  in  two 
ways.  When  the  growing  stem  divides  dichotomously,  which  it  does 
as  amongst  living  Lycopods,  the  medullary  vascular  cylinder  splits 
into  two  equal  halves.  But,  besides  this  mode,  the  author  shows  that 
very  frequently  comparatively  small  segments  are  cut  completely  out 
of  the  vascular  cylinder,  in  which  a  gap  is  thus  left  where  the  bark 
and  the  medulla  meet.     The  angular  segment  tViU%  de^W^i<^  ^^^^^\f9»^ 
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ntt  it  ascends  through  the  bark,  into  a  soHd  cylindrical  bundle,  ia 
wUiiih,  in  time,  a  medulla  forniR  as  before.  The  author  is  inclinod  to 
believe  that  all  these  latter  forms  of  bundles  only  supply  short  abortive 
lateral  branches,  which  most  probably  supported  Leptdostrobous 
fmita. 


JI.  "A  Method  of  examining  Rate  of  Clii'mical  Change  in 
Aqueous  Solutions."  By  G.  GORE,  F.R.S4  Received 
January  11,  1889. 

(Abstract,) 

This  research  supplies  an  outline  of  a  method  of  examining  chemical 
change,  baaed  upoa  the  application  of  the  "  voltaic  balance "  to 
measuring  the  relative  amonntB  of  voltaic  enei^  of  electroljtea  (aeo 
•Roy.  Boc.  Proc.,'  vol.  44,  pp.  ISl,  294),  and  the  rate  of  chemicaJ 
change  is  indicated  by  alterations  in  amount  of  such  energy. 

The  author  gives  an  example  of  two  liquids,  vii!.,  a  solution  of 
equivalent  pi-oportiona  of  potassic  iodide  and  chlorine,  and  one  of 
chloride  of  potassium  and  iodine,  which,  although  having  the  «ime 
ultimate  chemical  composition,  are  greatly  different  (viz.,  an  I'O  to 
31'?6)  in  voltaic  enei^,  and  in  a  moderate  degree  different  in  colonr. 
The  latter  of  these  is  a  nearly  stable  liquid,  and  does  not  ivadily  alter 
in  chemical  composition  at  13°  C,  whilst  the  former  is  extremely  un- 
stable, continually  losing  voltaic  energy,  and  becoming  darker  in 
(.■olonr  at  that  temperature,  nntil  it  nearly  acquires  the  chemical  COm> 
position  and  properties  of  the  other  mixture. 

,  From  the  results  obtained  it  is  concluded — 1st,  that  the  aqueons 
solnlion  of  equivalent  proportions  of  potassic  iodide  and  chlorine  de- 
composes spontaneously  at  12°  C,  with  gradual  formation  of  potaasic 
chloride  and  liberation  of  iodine ;  2nd,  that  the  change  of  chemical 
composition  is  attended  by  considerable  loss  of  voltaic  enei^y ; 
-:ird,  that  more  than  six  days  are  necessary  to  effect  the  <»>mplete 
chemical  change  at  that  temperature ;  and,  4th,  that  the  rate  of 
chemical  change  ia  much  greater  at  the  commencement  of  the  action 
than  towards  its  termination.  Further,  that  the  solution  of  potassic 
chloi'ide  and  iodine  increiisea  slightly  in  energy  during  the  mixing. 

The  influence  of  dilation,  time,  temperature,  light,  agitation,  and 
mode  of  mixing  upon  the  chemical  change  was  examined.  It  wag 
found  that  the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  conatitnent  liquida  of  the 
potassic  iodide  and  chlorine  solution  during  ike  act  of  -mixing  largely 
affected  the  amount  of  chemical  change  which  occurred  duriug  mix- 
tare,  but  with  the  solution  of  potassic  chloride  and  iodine  the  streng^tli 
of  the  liquids  had  no  sacli  effect    The  effect  of  dilation  appears  to  be 
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related  to  the  degree  of  mobility  and  difEusibilitj  of  the  particles,  and 
is  largely  modified  by  the  degree  of  stalnlity  of  the  mixture. 

Temperature  had  great  effect  upon  the  solution  of  potassic  iodide 
and  chlorine.  Heating  the  liquid  to  about  100**  C.  during  two  minutes 
was  attended  by  great  loss  of  voltaic  energy,  considerable  increase  of 
colour,  and  about  99*8  per  cent,  of  the  mixture  was  changed  into 
potassic  chloride  and  free  iodine ;  the  amount  of  change  was  as  great 
as  that  which  took  place  during  18  days  at  12°  C.  Similarly  heating 
the  solution  of  potassic  chloride  and  iodine  had  but  little  effect ;  it, 
however,  slightly  increased  its  voltaic  energy  and  decreased  its  colour, 
and  so  far  changed  it  into  the  other  mixture  (?). 

Exposing  the  solution  of  potassic  iodide  and  chlorine  to  diffused 
daylight  during  18  dull  winter  days  at  about  12°  C.  did  not  appear  to 
greatly  alter  the  rate  of  chemical  change,  as  shown  by  alterations  of 
colour  and  of  voltaic  energy.     Light  somewhat  retarded  the  action. 

Strong  agitation  daring  one  minute  of  the  freshly  made  solution 
appeared  to  slightly  increase  the  amount  of  chemical  change  which 
occurred  during  mixture. 

In  making  this  solution  the  amount  of  chemical  change  which  took 
place  during  mixing  was  about  5  per  cent,  more  if  the  chlorine  solu- 
tion was  added  to  the  solution  of  iodide  than  if  the  order  of  addition 
was  reversed. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  show  that  the  solution  of  potassic 
iodide  and  chlorine  was  very  unstable,  highly  sensitive  to  rise  of  tem- 
perature, had  a  great  tendency  to  lose  its  voltaic  energy,  to  change  its 
chemical  composition,  and  approach  that  of  the  other  mixture ;  that 
the  solution  of  the  latter  was  very  much  more  stable,  and  much  less 
sensitive  to  heat,  but  had  a  feeble  tendency  to  absorb  energy,  to 
change  its  chemical  composition,  and  approach  that  of  the  solution  of 
potassic  iodide  and  chlorine.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  heating  both 
liquids  was  to  produce  two  portions  possessing  similar  chemical  com- 
position and  properties,  but  much  more  nearly  resembling  the  chloride 
than  the  iodide  mixture,  and  consisting  of  about  0*23  part  of  potassic 
iodide,  74*49  of  potassic  chloride,  126'8  of  iodine,  and  00 1:9 7  of 
chlorine. 

The  collective  results  show  that  the  *'  voltaic  balance  "  method  may 
be  used  to  detect  changes  of  chemical  composition  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions, and  to  measure  the  rate  of  such  change  going  on  in  them. 
Although  the  method  as  described  does  not  give  the  amount  of  change 
which  occurs  during  the  mixing  of  the  liquids,  it  gives  the  subsequent 
amounts  of  change  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy.  Its  great 
advantage  over  the  colorimetric  method  is  that  it  is  equally  applicable 
to  colourless  liquids ;  it  is  much  more  sensitive  and  exact  than  either 
the  colorimetric  or  the  thermochemical  method ;  and  it  is  quick  and 
easy  of  performance.   It  is  at  present  being  used  to  da^c.V»«iCL^"K^^"5yATi2c«> 
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chemical  changes  produced  by  light  in  aqueous  solutiona.  The  degree 
of  freedom  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine  from  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ot  iodine  from  hydviodic  acid  wan  determined  much  more  readily 
by  means  of  the  "  voltaic  balance  "  method  than  by  ordinary  chemical 

analysis. 


III.  "  Relative  AmountB  of  Voltaic  Energy  of  dissolved  Chemical 
Compoondfl."  By  G.  GrORE,  F,lt.S.  Received  January  llj, 
1889. 

(Abstract.) 

Iq  this  investigation  the  author  has  measured,  by  means  of  the 
"voltaic  balance,"  the  amounts  of  relative  voltaic  energy  or  of 
chemical  affinity  for  zinc,  of  nearly  250  aqueous  solations  of  dissolved 
chemical  compounds,  at  ordinary  atmoaplieric  temperatures.  The  »ub- 
Btances  include  compounds  of  elements  with  elements  ;  elements  with 
monobasic,  bibanic,  and  tribitsic  acids  ;  acidn  of  all  these  classes  witb 
each  other ;  elements  with  monobasic,  bibasic,  tribasic,  and  f etrabaaic 
salts;  monobasic,  bibasic,  and  tribasic  acids  with  all  these  classes  of 
salts ;  and  all  these  classes  of  salts  with  each  other  in  great  variety. 
The  method  employed  hr.s  been  already  described  (see  '  Roy.  Soc. 
Proc.,'  vol.  44,  pp.  181,  294),  and  he  offers  the  results  thus  obtained 
aa  additional  evidence  in  support  of  the  conclusion,  that  "  every  elec- 
tvolijtie  eulslanee  or  mixture  when  disgolved  in  water  unties  chemicnlly 
in  definite  proporfiont  by  weight  with  every  other  such  dinsolved  bodif, 
provided  no  separation  of  substance  occurs  ;"  and  that  "  there  may 
probably  be  discovered  thousands  of  such  compounds,  which  only 
exist  whilst  in  aqueons  solution,  and  are  decomposed  on  evaporating 
or  crystallising  their  solutions."  The  present  research  has  shown  the 
existence  of  nearly  250. 

The  formulo  of  the  componnda,  together  with  the  amounts  of 
energy,  are  airanged  in  the  form  of  a  table  as  a  volta  tension  series  of 
electrolytes,  commencing  with  I-f  CI,  which  gives  a  plus  number  of 
+  11,686,507,  and  ending  with  2(H,,N  +  KHO)+(KiC05+Na5S03), 
which  gives  a  minus  one  of -959,817.  The  whole  of  the  formni© 
agree  with  the  ordinary  chemical  equivalents  of  the  substances. 
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IV.  **Note  on  the  Free  Vibrations  of  an  infinitely  long  Cylin- 
drical Shell."  By  Lord  Rayleigh,  Sec.  R.S..  Received 
February  26,  1889. 

In  a  recent  memoir*  Mr.  Love  has  oousidered  this  question  among 
others;  but  he  has  not  discussed  his  result  [equation  (95)],  except  in 
its  application  to  a  rather  special  case  involving  the  existence  of  a 
free  edge.  When  the  cylinder  is  regarded  as  infinitely  long,  the  pro- 
blem is  naturally  of  a  simpler  character;  and  I  have* thought  that  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  express  more  fully  the  frequency  equation,  as 
applicable  to  all  vibrations,  independent  of  the  thickness  of  the  shell, 
which  are  periodic  with  respect  both  to  the  length  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cylinder. 

In  order  to  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  well  to  premise 
that  the  vibrations,  whose  frequency  is  to  be  determined,  do  not 
include  the  gravest  of  which  a  thin  shell  is  capable.  If  the  middle 
surface  be  simply  bent,  the  potential  energy  of  deformation  is  of  a 
higher  order  of  magnitude  than  in  the  contrary  case,  and  according 
to  the  present  method  of  treatment  the  frequency  of  vibration  will 
appear  to  be  zero.  It  is  known^  however,  that  the  only  possible  modes 
of  bending  of  a  cylindrical  shell  are  such  as  are  not  periodic  along  the 
length,  or  rather  have  the  wave-length  in  this  direction  infinitely  long.f 
When  the  middle  surface  is  stretched,  as  well  as  bent,  the  potential 
energy  of  bending  may  be  neglected,,  except  in  certain  very  special 
cases. 

Taking  cylindrical  co-ordinates  (r,  0,  e),  and  denoting  the  displace- 
ments parallel  to  a?,  0,  r  by  u,  Vy  to  respectively,  we  have  for  the 
principal  elongations  and  shear  at  any  point  (o^.  <Pf^)X — 


du  _w    \dv  _\  du     dv 

dz*  ^      a     a  dtp*  a  d<f>    dz 


and  the  energy  per  unit  of  area  is  expressed  by 

2»fc  I  «,.»  +  «',»+*-«+ J=-^(<ri  +  ,r^8}     (2), 

where  2h  denotes  the  thickness  of  the  shell,  and  m,  n  are  the  elastic 
constants  of  Thomson  and  Tait's  notation. 

*  "On  the  small  Free  Vibrations  and  Deformation  of  a  thin  Elastic  Shell," 
*  PhU.  Trans./  A,  vol.  179  (1888),  p.  491. 

f  "  On  the  Bending  and  Vibration  of  thin  Elastic  Shells,  especially  of  Cylindrical 
Form,"  *  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,*  tupra^  p.  106. 

X  See  a  paper  on  the  Infinitesimal  Bending  of  Surfaces  of  B>evolation  ('  London 
Math.  Soc.  Proc.,*  vol.  18,  p.  4,  Nov.  1881),  and  those  already  cited« 
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Tbe  fnnctioDB  u,  v,  w  are  to  be  assumed  proportional  to  tbe  sines,  or 
cosines,  of  ^  and  s0.  These  may  be  combiDed  ia  various  nays,  but 
a  sufficient  example  is 

BO  that  -01  =  — ^U  cos  s^  siu  us (4), 

,irj=  (W+»y)eo8s0Hin>u (5), 

^  =  (_,U+;.V)  sin  ^  oos/.* (6). 

unity  being  written  for  convenience  in  place  of  a.     The  energy  per 
unit  area  is  thus 

I  2,J,rco8=»0sinV-{^-UH(W  +  «V)*+T!L^(W+«V-/tUpJ 

+ain*«(/>C082/<e(— «TJ+/.V)''l (7). 

Again,  tlio  kinetic  enei^  per  anit  area  is,  if  /i  be  the  volume 

density, 

(8>- 

In  the  integration  of  these  expressions  with  respect  to  0  and  i,  tbe 
mean  value  of  each  sin-  or  cos*  is  ^.*  We  may  then  apply  Lagrange's 
method.  If  the  type  of  vibration  be  cosjit,  and  p-pjn  =  fc^,  the  re- 
sulting equations  may  be  written 

{2(M  +  lV+if=-ft2}U-(2M  +  lVV-2M^W  =  0. . . .  (3), 

-(2M  +  l);«rU  +  {^2  +  2(M-t-IV-i«}V  +  2(M  +  l>W  =  0...  (10), 

-2M/iU  +  2(M  +  l)8V  +  {2(M+l)-t=jW  =  0...  (11), 

where  M  =  ^iH^ (12). 

The  frequency  equation  is  that  expresfling  the  evanescence  of  the 
determinant  of  this  triad  of  equations. 

We  will  conBider  for  a  moment  the  simple  case  which  arises  when 
fi  :=  0,  that  is,  when  the  d  is  pin  cements  are  independent  of  t.  The 
three  equations  redaoe  to 

*  Jn  the  phjiicsl  problem  the  range  of  intrgratiou  for  f  ia  from  0  to  £ir  i  but 
matlieniatic&llj  we  uro  not  confined  to  one  revolution.  We  maj  uonceiTe  tlie  shell 
Id  consist  of  aeTeral  siiperpoaed  coutoIuIlod!,  sod  then  i  ia  not  limited  tu  be  ft  whole 
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(^-Aj2)U  =  0 (13), 

{2(M  +  iy-A^}V+2(M+l>W  =  0 (14), 

2(M  +  l)aV+{2(M+l)-A;2}W  =  0 (15); 

and  they  may  be  satisfied  in  two  ways.  First  let  V  =  W  =  0 ;  then 
U  may  be  finite,  provided 

«2-A:3  =  0 (16). 

The  corresponding  type  for  U  is 

U  =  cos  «0  cos p^ (I'')* 

v^here  j,^  =  !^^ (18), 

a  being  restored,  as  can  be  done  at  any  moment  by  consideration  of 
dimensions.  In  this  motion  the  material  is  sheared  without  extension, 
every  generating  line  of  the  cylinder  moving  along  its  own  length. 
The  frequency  depends  upon  the  circumferential  wave-length,  and  not 
upon  the  curvature  of  the  cylinder. 

The  second  kind  of  vibrations  are  those  in  which  U  =  0,  so  that 
the  motion  is  strictly  in  two  dimensions.  The  elimination  of  the  ratio 
V/W  from  (14),  (15)  gives 

fc2{ A;2-2(M  +  1)  (1  +  ^2)  }  =  0 (19), 

as  the  frequency  equation.  The  first  root  is  Ic^  =  0,  indicating  in- 
finitely slow  motion.  These  are  the  flexural  vibrations  already 
referred  to,  and  the  corresponding  relation  between  V  and  W  is  by 
(14) 

5V+ W  =  0 (20), 

giving  by  (4),  (5),  (6), 

Oi  2^  Oa  =s  tr  ^  U, 

The  other  root  of  (19)  gives  on  restoration  of  a, 

Fa2  =  -^  (H.«2) (21), 

9        4mn  l  +  «2  /oo\ 

or  I?*  = 5- (22); 

m-t-n    a-fi 
while  the  relation  between  V  and  W  is 

- V+«W  =  0 (23). 
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Tfc  will  be  observed  thnt  when  e  ia  very  large,  tbe  flenur&I  vibrationa 
tend  t<i  become  eiclnsiveiy  norma],  and  the  extensioiial  vibrations  to 
become  e^ielusivel;  tangential,  a^  miglit  bare  been  expected  fron;!  tbe 
theory  of  plane  plates. 

Returning  now  lo  the  general  case,  tbe  determinant  of  (9),  (10), 
(11)  gi'SB  on  reduction 

[i3_^3_sS]{t=[fc3_2(M  +  l)(^»+*s+l)]+4(2M  +  lV»} 

+4(2M  +  1)^V  =  0 (24). 

If  ^  =  0,  wo  bave  the  three  aolntionB  ah'eady  considered, 

fcs  =  0,        y  =  «»,        i^  =  2{M+1)  (»*+l). 

If  f  =  0,  that  is,  if  the  deform&tios  be  aymnietrical  aboat  the  axis, 
we  have 

fca  =  ,.a,     or     /.»[fe2-2(M  +  l)0'-  +  l)]+4(2M-H)^s  =  0  ..   (26). 

Corresponding  to  the  first  root  we  have  TJ  ^  0,  W  ^  0,as  ia  readily 
proved  on  reference  to  the  original  eqnations  with  *  ^  0,  The  vibra- 
tions are  the  purely  torsional  ones  represented  by 

v  =  sin;iaco8p( (26), 

where  ;^  =  ^ (27). 

f 

The  frequency  depends  npon  the  wave-length  parallel  to  the  axis, 
and  not  npon  the  radius  of  the  cylinder. 

The  remaining  roots  of  (25)  correspond  to  motions  for  which  V^  0, 
or  which  take  place  in  planes  through  the  axis.  Tbe  general  character 
of  these  vibrations  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  where  n  is  small,  or 
tbe  wave-length  a  lai^e  multiple  of  tJie  radius  of  the  cylinder.  We 
find  approximately  from  the  quadratic  (on  restoration  of  a) 


(M  +  1)' 


.  (29). 


The  Tibratione  of  (28)  are  nearly  purely  radial.     If  we  soppoae 
that  ft  TEnishes,  we  fall  back  npon 

i!a'  =  2(M+l), 
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j)»  =  ^-V C30),» 

as  may  be  seen  from  (22),  by  putting  «  =  0. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vibrations  of  (29)  are  nearly  purely  axial. 
In  terms  of  m  and  n, 

Now,  if  q  denote  Young's  modulus, 

«(3n,-^)   3 

a 

Ro  tbat  ««  =  ?^ (33). 

P 

This  is  the  ordinary  formula  for  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  a  rod, 
the  fact  that  the  section  is  here  a  thin  annulus  not  influencing  the 
result  to  this  order  of  approximation. 

Another  extreme  case  worthy  of  notice  occurs  when  s  is  very  great. 
Equation  (24)  then  reduces  to 

]fc8[ife2_^2-«3]  [jk3_2(M+l)  (/*2  +  ««)]  =0 (34) ; 

so  that  1c^  becomes  a  function  of  fi  and  e  only  through  (/**+«*),  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  theory  of  plane  plates.  The  first 
root  relates  to  flexnral  vibrations;  the  second  to  vibrations  of 
shearing,  as  in  (18)  ;  the  third  to  vibrations  involving  extension  of 
the  middle  surface,  analogous  to  those  in  (22). 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  most  general 
deformation  of  the  middle  surface  can  be  expressed  by  means  of  a 
series  of  such  as  are  periodic  with  respect  to  z  and  0,  so  that  the 
problem  considered  is  really  the  most  general  small  motion  of  an 
infinite  cylindrical  shell. 

[Another  particular  case  worth  notice  arises  when  «  =  1,  so  that 
(24)  assames  the  form 

;k2(A;2-^9_i)[;;k9_2(M+l)(/*»+2)] 

+  4/i»(ik»-^8)(2M  + 1)  =  0 (35). 

As  we  have  already  seen,  if  ;&  be  zero,  one  of  the  values  of  k^  vanishes. 
If  fi  be  small,  the  corresponding  value  of  J^  is  of  the  order  /**.  Equa- 
tion (35)  gives  in  this  case 

ft»  =  ^Ei^/'* ^^^^' 

*  This  equation  is  given,  in  a  iMghtly  different  fonn,  by  Loyq  (loc.  cit.<»^«^7S^^. 
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or  iu  terica  of  p,  5,  and  with  reatoratiou  of  a. 


This  Bgrees  vrith  tbe  usual  fonnnla*  for  the  tranavwa* 
1  rods. — Added  April  3.] 
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ProfesRor  G.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  tho  Chair. 

Tbo  FreEents  receired  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  tKanka  ordered 
for  them. 

The  following  Pupera  were  fead  ; — 

L  "  On  the  Velocity  of  TrauBmitwion  through  Sea-water  of 
Dintiirbaneea  of  large  Amplitude  cauBed  liy  ExploaionB." 
By  Richard  Trrelfall,  M.A.,  Pi-ofeasor  of  Physics,  and 
John  Frederick  Adair,  M.A.,  Demonstrator  of  Physics, 
University  of  Sydney.     Communicated  by  Profesaor  J.  J. 
Thomson,  F.R.S.     Received  March  14,  18«9. 
(Abstract.) 
This  paper  contains  an  acconnt  of  a  large  number  of  experiments 
made  with  the  object  of  determining  the  velocity  of  waves  of  com- 
pression caused  by  eiplosions  under  water. 

The  method  adopted  depended  on  the  nse  of  a  certain  "  gauge " 
devised  for  the  occasion,  whereby  the  arrival  of  the  disturbance  at  a 
given  point  was  transmitted  f^i  a  chronograph. 

The  disturbances  themselves  were  caused  by  submarine  explosions 
of  dynamite  and  guncotton  in  qoantitiea  varying  from  nine  ounces  to 
four  pounds. 

The  distance  over  which  the  velocity  was  measured  was  about 
200  yards. 

The  water  wa.^  that  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  harbour  of  Port 
Jackson,  N.S.  Wales. 

The  chronograph  was  of  the  falling  pendulum  description,  and 
fired  the  charge  automatically. 

The  absolute  time  was  obtained  by  comparing  the  chronograph 
tuning  fork  with  an  astronomical  clock. 

The  distance  was  obtained  in  terms  of  the  standard  yard  of  N.S. 
Wales  by  means  of  trigonometrical  survey.  The  chief  results  for 
the  range  quoted  are  as  follows  ; — 
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i 

a 

A 

B 
C 
D 

Description  of 
explosive. 

Number  of 

experi- 
ments (each 
experiment 
involying 
two  explo- 
sions and 
time  mea- 
surements) . 

Velocity 

found  in 

metres  per 

secuna. 

• 

1 
e 
s, 

1 

17°8 

Velocity 

of  sound 

calculated 

in  metres 

per  second. 

Excess  of 
Telocity  as 
compared 

with 

velocity  of 

sound. 

9oz.  dry  guncotton. 

11 

1732  ±22 

1523 

per  cent. 
18-75 

10  oz.  No.  1  dynamite 

24 

1775  ±27 

14-5 

1508 

17-7 

18  oz.  dry  guncotton. 

5 

1942±8 

18-8 

1525 

27-3 

64  oz.  dry  guncotton. 

8 

2018  ±35 

19  0 

1528 

81-7 

The  chief  portion  of  the  paper  is  occupied  by  a  description  of  the 
details  of  the  precaations  taken  to  make  the  measurements  as  accurate 
as  possible. 


II.  "  An  Experimental  Investigation  of  the  Circumstances  under 
which  a  Change  of  the  Velocity  in  the  Propagation  of  the 
Ignition  of  an  Explosive  GaseoiiH  Mixture  takes  place  in 
closed  and  open  Vessels.  Part  L  Chronographic  Measure- 
ments." By  Frederick  J.  Smith,  M.A.,  Millard  Lecturer, 
Exptl,  Mech.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Oxford.  Communicated  by  A.  G. 
Vernon  Harcourt,  F.R.S.    Received  March  12,  1889. 

(Abstract.) 

The  subject  of  the  paper  of  which  this  is  an  abstract,  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  rate  of  change  of  the  velocity  of  the  propagation  of 
an  explosion  in  gaseons  explosive  mixtures. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  several  investigators,  viz.,  MM.  Berthelot 
and  Vielle,  MM.  Mallard  and  Le  Chatelier,  and  Professor  H.  B.  Dixon, 
F.R.S.,  that  explosive  gaseons  mixtures  after  ignition  do  not  reach 
their  maximum  velocity  of  propagation  at  once,  but  that  a  certain 
maximum  velocity  is  attained  soon  after  initial  ignition. 

In  order  to  investigate  this  interesting  period,  which  may  be  called 
the  acceleration  period  of  an  explosion,  chronographic  measurements 
of  a  peculiar  nature  were  found  necessary. 

It  was  at  once  evident  that  but  little  advance  in  this  branch  of  the 
subject  of  explosions  could  be  made  unless  exceedingly  minute  periods 
of  time  could  be  measured  with  certainty. 
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It  was  not  posEible  to  work  with  the  powlnlam  chronograph  (good 
as  this  inatrnmenb  is  for  other  branches  of  research),  as  its  length  of 
traverse  is  too  limited,  and  the  difhcultj  of  Hnbdiriding  taning  fork 
traces  is  found  to  be  very  gi-eat,  since  the  velocity  of  the  pendnluni 
varies  fi-om  Kern  up  to  ii  maximum  during  its  awing';  this  being  bo,  a 
new  form  of  chronograph  has  heen  devised  to  meet  as  far  as  possible 
all  the  requirements  of  the  eaxe,  by  means  of  the  iustmment.  The 
following  results  have  been  obtained  : — 

1.  The  foiflTith  second  can  be  measured  with  ease,  and  peHods  of 
time  differing  from  ^ijlh  second  to  js^i^fth  second  can  be  recorded 
on  the  same  moving  surface. 

2.  The  Burface  which  receives  the  record  moves  at  a  velocity 
which  is  practically  constant  daring  the  ti-averse  of  50  cm. ;  also  its 
velocity  can  be  varied  between  wide  limits. 

'A.  A  large  number  of  time  records  can  be  made  side  by  side,  all 
records  being  made  in  straight  lines. 

4.  Fractions  of  recorded  vibrations  of  a  fork  can  be  subdivided  by 
means  of  a  micrometer  microscope.  Tins  is  not  the  caj^c  with  vibra- 
tions recoi-ded  on  a  surface  attached  to  a  peiidulnm,  where  the  velo- 
city varies  from  aero  up  to  a  maTimum  at  the  middle  of  the  swing'. 

The  electromagnetic  styli,  by  means  of  which  events  are  marked, 
are  so  constractcd  that  their  period  of  "  latency  "  is  almost  BbBolut«Iy 
conslaiif,  anil  their  electroinnjinct.H  are  so  wonnd  that  no  sparkiiij; 
takes  plnce  on  breaking  the  cii'cuit. 

A  moving  surface  is  carried  on  a  carnage,  which  is  propelled  by 
means  of  a  falling  weight,  which  after  a  certain  velocity  has  been 
attained  is  removed,  the  surface  then  moves  with  a  velocity  which  is 
found  to  be  practically  constant,  for  the  limits  between  which  a  time 
record  is  made. 

The  chronograph  is  used  in  conjnnction  with  a  steel  tube  in  which 
the  explosions  take  place.  At  even  distances  along  the  axis  of  the 
tube,  conducting  bridges,  eight  to  ten  in  number,  of  Dutch  metal 
insolated  from  the  tube,  are  placed ;  each  bridge  is  connected  electri- 
cally with  a  recording  stylus,  so  that  as  each  bridge  is  broken  by  the 
explosion,  a  mark  is  made  on  the  sarface  of  the  chronc^raph ; 
these  markings  when  duly  interpreted  provide  data  for  constructing 
a  curve,  which  indicates  the  rate  at  which  the  velocity  of  the 
explosion  is  changing  during  its  propagation. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  treats  of  the  methods  by  means  of  which  the 
errors  due  to  the  nse  of  electromagnets  in  chronographic  work  have 
been  dealt  with  and  reduced  as  far  as  possible. 
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III.  "  On  an  Eflfect  of  Light  upon  Magnetism."    By  Shelpord 
BiDWELL,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     Received  March  11,  1889. 

Several  experimenters  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
tried  to  magnetise  iron  and  steel  by  the  action  of  light,*  bat  I  do  not 
know  of  any  recent  attempts  in  this  direction,  and  of  late  years  the 
thing  has  been  generally  regarded  as  impossible.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  case,  but,  if  a 
certain  condition  is  fal61Ied,  we  might,  I  think,  expect  to  find  some 
evidence  of  the  action  of  radiation  upon  the  magnetism  of  iron. 

The  condition  is  that  the  susceptibility  of  the  bar  A6  to  be  operated 
upon  shall  be  greater  (or  less)  for  a  magnetic  force  in  the  direction 
A6  than  for  an  equal  one  in  the  direction  BA.  This  paper  contains 
a  short  preliminarj  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  which  have 
been  undertaken  with  iron  bars  haying  this  property.  Much  yet 
remains  to  be  done,  which  will  require  a  considerable  amount  of  time, 
and  for  which  special  apparatus  must  be  constructed.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  results  already  obtained  appear  to  possess  sufficient  interest 
to  justify  their  publication. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  bars  is  as  follows  :  A  piece  of  soft 
iron  rod,  which  may  conveniently  be  10  or  12  cm.  long  and  from  0*5  to 
1  cm.  in  diameter,  is  raised  to  a  bright  yellow  heat  and  slowly  cooled. 
When  cold,  it  is  placed  inside  a  solenoid,  through  which  is  passed  a 
battery  current  of  sufficient  strength  to  produce  a  field  of  about  350 
or  400  C.G.S.  units.  The  iron  when  removed  from  the  coil  is  found 
to  be  permanently  magnetised,  and  its  north  pole  is  marked  for  the 
sake  of  distinction  with  red  sealing-wax  varnish.  The  bar  is  then 
supported  horizontally  and  in  an  east  and  west  direction  behind  a 
small  reflecting  magnetometer,  and  over  it  is  slipped  a  coil,  which  is 
shunted  with  a  rheostat,  the  resistance  of  which  can  be  gradually 
increased  from  0  to  26  ohms.  The  coil  can  be  connected  by  a  key 
with  a  single  battery  cell,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a 
demagnetising  force  inside  the  coil.  The  resistance  of  the  rheostat 
is  slowly  raised,  so  that  more  and  more  current  passes  through  the 
coil,  the  battery  key  being  alternately  lifted  and  depressed  until  the 
magnetometer  indicates  that  the  iron  bar  as  a  whole  is  perfectly 
demagnetised.  The  strength  of  the  demagnetising  force  required 
varies  according  to  circumstances  :  it  is  generally  about  one-thirtieth 
or  one-twenty-fifth  of  the  original  magnetising  force. 

After  this  treatment  the  iron  rod  does  not  differ,  so  far  as  ordinary 
tests  will  show,  from  one  which  has  never  been  submitted  to  mag* 

*  Chrystali  *  Encjd.  Britann./  vol.  15,  p.  274,  mentions  the  following  names  :-^ 
Moriohini,  Mrs.  Somerrille,  Christie,  Bless,  and  Moser. 
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netic  influences.  NevertheleBH,  as  is  well  known,  it  possesseH  certain 
pfoperties  vhich  diBtingnish  it  from  a  piece  of  really  virgin  iron.  In 
the  first  place,  the  magnetiaation  induced  by  a  force  actbg  in  anch 
a  direiition  as  to  make  the  marked  end  a  north  pole,  is  greater 
than  that  caused  by  an  equal  force  in  an  opposite  direction.  Apain, 
if  Bach  a  har  be  held  horizontally  east  and  west  (to  avoid  terrestrial 
influences),  and  tapped  with  a  mallet,  the  marked  end  at  once 
becomes  a  noi'th  pole.  A  similar  effect  follows  if  the  rod  be  warmed 
in  the  flame  of  a  spii-it-lanip.  Lastly,  if  it  be  placed  inside  a  coil  and 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  series  of  rather  feeble  magnetic  forces,  of 
equal  strength  bat  alternating'  in  direction,  the  marked  end  will 
generally  become  a  north  pole,  even  thonp;h  the  last  of  the  alternate 
forces  may  have  tended  to  induce  the  opposite  polarity. 

A  rod  treated  as  above  described  appeain  to  be  remarkably  sensi- 
tive to  the  action  of  light.  When  such  a  rod  is  placed  bebind  the 
magnetometer,  and  illuminated  by  an  oxybydrogen  lamp  about 
TO  cm,  distant,  there  occurs  an  immediate  deflection  of  from  10  to  200 
soale  divisions,'  the  magnitude  of  the  ofleot  varying  in  different 
specimens  of  iron.  Aa  the  action  of  the  light  is  eontinaed,  the 
deflection  alowly  inoreasea.  When  the  light  is  shut  off,  the  magneto- 
meter instantly  goes  back  over  a  range  equal  to  that  of  the  first 
Bndden  deflection,  then  continues  to  move  slowly  in  the  backward 
direction  t«wards  zero. 

The  first  quick  movement  I  believe  may  be  due  to  the  direct  action  of 
radiation,  and  the  subsequent  slow  movement  to  the  gradnally  rising 
temperature  of  the  bar.  With  a  thick  rod  (1  em.  in  diameter)  the 
slow  movement  is  barely  perceptible,  extending  over  only  one  or  two 
scale  divisions  in  the  course  of  a  minute,  the  spot  of  light  becoming 
almost  stationary  after  the  firat  sudden  jnmp.  With  a  thin  rod  the 
sudden  effect  is  generally  smaller,  wbile  the  alow  after-effect  is 
greater  and  may  oontinne  until  the  apot  of  light  passes  off  the  scale. 

Ah  a  general  rnle  the  magnetic  effect  is  anch  as  to  render  the 
marked  end  of  the  rod  a  north  pole :  occasionally,  however,  it  becomes 
a  south  pole,  but  in  such  cases  I  have  always  found  that  the  polarity 
is  comparatively  feeble.  It  may  even  happen^  that  the  marked  end 
becomes  north  when  certain  portions  of  the  rod  are  illnminated,  and 
south  when  the  light  acts  upon  other  portions.  This  is  prob^ly  dne 
to  irregular  annealing  and  a  consequent  local  reversal  of  the  direction 
of  maximum  susceptibility  :  it  indicates  that  the  light  effect  is  'local, 
and  is  coufined  to  the  illuminated  surface.  In  one  remarkable  speci- 
men, which  bappens  not  to  have  been  annealed  at  all,  the  sadden 
effect  and  the  slow  effect  are  in  opposite  directionH.     When  the  light 

■  The  magnetometer  mirror  waa  1  metre  dietuit  from  the  icale  and  each  diTiiion 
-  OM  mm.  (vV  '"''Ii)- 

f  This  hsa  been  obserTed  in  two  speoimeiu. 
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is  turned  upon  this  rod,  there  is  at  first  a  sndden  deflection  of  twenty 
magnetometer-scale-divisions  to  the  left,  the  spot  afterwards  moving 
slowly  and  steadily  towards  the  right.  When  the  light  is  shut  o£E 
there  occurs  at  once  a  jump  of  twenty  divisions  further  towards  the 
right  before  the  spot  begins  to  move  back  in  the  zero  direction. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  repeat  the  experiments  with  light 
polarised  by  means  of  a  Nicol's  prism ;  but,  either  because  the  largest 
prism  at  my  disposal  was  too  small  (its  aperture  being  barely  2  cm.), 
or  because  too  much  of  the  radiant  energy  was  absorbed  by  the  spar, 
I  failed  to  get  any  magnetic  effects  whatever  with  the  prism  in  either 
position. 

[Professor  Silvanus  Thompson  has  quite  recently  been  kind  enough 
to  lend  me  a  very  large  and  excellent  Nieol*s  prism.  From  a  few 
experiments  already  made  with  this  instrument  it  appears  that  the 
action  of  the  light  is  quite  independent  of  the  plane  of  polarisation. — 
March  16.] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  reality  of  the  effects  here 
described :  they  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  are  at  any  time  reproducible 
with  certainty.  The  only  question  is  how  much  of  them  is  primarily 
caused  by  the  action  of  light,  and  how  much  by  mere  incidental 
change  of  temperature.  But  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, 1  think  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that 
the  instantaneous  magnetic  change,  which  occurs  when  a  prepared  iron 
bar  is  illuminated,  is  purely  and  directly  an  effect  of  radiation. 


IV.  «'  Recalescence  of  Iron,"    By  J.  Hopkinson,  F.R.S, 

Received  March  7, 1889. 

Professor  Barrett  has  observed  that  if  an  iron  wire  be  heated  to  a 
bright  redness  and  then  be  allowed  to  cool,  that  this  cooling  does  not 
go  on  continuously,  but  that  after  the  wire  has  sunk  to  a  very  dull  red 
it  suddenly  becomes  brighter,  and  then  continues  to  cool  down.  He 
surmised  that  the  temperature  at  which  this  occurs  is  the  temperature 
at  which  the  iron  ceases  to  be  magnetisable.  In  repeating  I^f  essor 
Barrett's  experiments,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  pheno- 
menon with  hard  steel  wire,  but  I  fidled  to  observe  it  in  the  case  of 
soft  iron  wire,  or  in  the  case  of  manganese  steel  wire.  It  appeared 
to  be  of  interest  to  determine  the  actual  temperature  at  which  the 
phenomenon  occurred,  and  also  the  amount  of  heat  which  was 
liberated.  Although  other  explanations  of  the  phenomenon  have 
been  offered,  there  can  never,  I  think,  have  been  much  doubt  that  it 
was  due  to  the  liberation  of  heat  owing  to  some  change  in  the 
material,  and  not  due  to  any  change  in  the  conductivity  or  emissive 
power.     My  method  of  experiment  was  exceedii\^V^  ^voi^'ft.    "Wi^O*.^ 

VOL.  XLV.  %,  ^ 
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cylinder  of  liard  steel,  6'3  cm.  long  and  5*1  cm.  diameter,  cnt  a 
groove  in  it,  and  wrapped  in  the  groove  a  copper  wire  insulated  with 
sabeatos.  The  oylinder  was  wrapped  in  a  large  number  of  coverings 
of  asbestos  paper  to  retard  its  cooling,  the  whole  was  then  heated  to 
a  bright  redness  in  a  gas  furnace,  was  taken  from  the  famace  and 
allowed  to  cool  in  the  open  air,  the  resistance  of  the  copper  wire  being 
from  time  to  time  obeerred.  The  resnlt  is  plotted  in  the  accom- 
panying curve,  in  which  the  ordinates  are  the  logarithms  of  the 
increments  of  resistance  above  the  resistance  at  the  temperature  of 
the  room,  and  the  absciasce  are  the  times.  If  the  specific  heat  of  the 
material  were  constant,  and  the  rate  of  loss  of  heat  were  proportional 
to  the  excess  of  temperature,  the  curve  would  be  a  stmight  line.  It 
will  be  observed  that  below  a  certain  point  this  is  very  nearly  the 
cose,  bnt  that  there  is  a  remarkable  wave  in  the  curve.  The  tempe- 
rature was  observed  to  be  fidUng  rapidly,  then  to  be  suddenly 
retarded,  next  to  increase,  then  again  to  fall.  The  temperature 
reached  in  the  first  descent  was  680°  C.  The  temperature  to  which 
the  iron  subsequently  ascends  is  712°  C.  The  temperature  at  which 
another  Bample  of  hard  steel  ceased  to  be  magnetic,  determined  in 
the  same  way  by  the  resistance  of  a  copper  coil,  was  foond  to  be 
690°  C.  This  shows  that  within  the  limits  of  errors  of  observation 
the  temperatnre  of  recalesoence  is  that  at  which  the  material  cesses 
to  be  magnetic.     'Ihie  carve  gives  tlie  material  for  determining  the 
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qaantitj  of  heat  liberated.  The  dotted  lines  ia  the  cnire  ehow 
the  contintiatioa  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  curve,  the 
horizontal  distance  laetween  these  approximately  repreeents  the  time 
dnring  which  the  material  was  giving  ont  heat  withoat  fall  of  tempe- 
rature. After  the  bend  in  the  corre  the  teoipenttnre  is  falling  at  the 
rate  of  021°  C.  per  second.  The  distance  between  the  two  onrree  is 
810  seconds.  It  follows  that  the  heat  liberated  in  Teoalesoenoe  of 
this  sample  is  173  times  the  heat  liberated  when  the  iron  falls  in 
temperatnre  1°  C.  With  the  same  sample  I  have  also  obserred  an 
ascending  carve  of  temperatnre.  There  is  in  this  case  no  redaction 
of  temperatnre  at  the  point  of  recalescence,  bat  there  is  a  very 
sabstontial  redaction  !n  the  rate  at  which  the  temperature  rises> 


V.  "  Electrical  Resistance  oi  Iron  at  a  High  Temperature." 
By  J.  HoPKJNSON.  Received  March  14,  1889. 
Anerbacb,  Callendar,  and  I  think  also  Tait,  have  observed  that  the 
temperature  coefficient  of  electrical  resistanoe  of  iron  is  abnormally 
high.  So  far  as  I  know  no  one  has  poshed  his  observations  to  the 
temperatare  at  which  iron  ceases  to  be  magnetic. 


The  acoompanying  oorve  shows  the  results  of  experiments  made 
upon  a  very  soft  iron  wire.  The  abscisste  are  the  temperatnres  as 
estimated  bj  the  resistance  of  a  copper  wire,  the  ordinates  represent 
the  resistance  of  the  iron  wire  having  anit  resistance  at  £Q°  C    Vv 
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will  be  seen  that  the  temperature  coefficient  of  iron  ranges  fram 
0*0048  at  the  ordinary  temperatnre  to  0*018  at  a'temperatnre  just 
short  of  855^  G. ;  it  then  suddenly  changes  to  about  0*0067.  The  last 
coefficient  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  rough  estimate. 

This  temperature  being  a  higher  temperature  than  I  had  observed 
previously  in  any  case  as  the  temperature  at  which  a  sample  of  iron 
ceases  to  be  magnetic,  it  appeared  desirable  to  ascertain  whether  the 
iron  wire  differed  from  other  samples  in  this  respect.  A  ring  waa 
formed  of  the  wire,  and  was  wound  with  a  primary  and  secondary 
coil,  and  the  resistance  of  the  secondary  was  determined  when  the 
magnetisabiltty  of  the  iron  disappeared.  It  was  found  that  tliis 
resistance  was  the  resistance  which  corresponded  to  a  temperature  of 
870°  0. ;  this  temperature  agrees  with  that  at  which  the  discontinuity 
in  the  resistance  curve  occurs,  within  the  limits  of  errors  of  observa- 
tion. 
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Professor  Q.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Tho  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  tabic,  and  thanks  ordered 
for  them. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  -. — 

I.  "The  Structural  Arrangement  of  the  Mineral  Matters  in 
Sedimentary  and  Crystalline  Pearls."  By  Gboboe  Harlet, 
M.D.,  F.R.8.    Received  March  6,  1889. 

[Fublication  deferred.] 


II.  "  On  the  descending  DegeneratiouB  which  follow  Lesions  of 
the  Gyrtis  marginahs  and  Gyrus  foniicatuB  in  Monkeys." 
By  E.  P.  PbaNOE.     With   an   Introduction   by  Professor 
Sohafer,    F.B.S    (from    the    Physiological    Laboratory, 
University  College,  London).     Received  March  9,  1889. 
(Abstract.) 
This  paper  contains  a  minnte  acconnt  of  the  descending  degenera- 
tions which  have  been  observed  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  central  nervoos  ayBt«m,  as  the  resnit  of  artificially 
eetablisbed  lesions  of  parte  of  the  cerebral  cortex.    The  work  has  been 
carried  oat  bj  Mr.  Fiance  with  material  supplied  by  the  researches 
of  Proteaaov  Horsley,   Dr.   Sanger  Brown,  and  Professor  Schafer, 
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which  have  heen  pnblished  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions ' 
(vol.  179).  It  is  illustrated  partly  hj  representations  of  certain  of 
the  brains  showing  the  extent  of  the  lesions,  partly  by  photographs  of 
microscopic  sections  through  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata. 


III. 
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On  certain  Ternary  Alloys.  I.  Alloys  of  Lead,  Tin, 
and  Zinc."  By  C.  R.  Alder  Wright,  D.Sc,  F.R.S., 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  C.  Thompson, 
F.C.S.,  F.I.C.,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry,  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  Medical  School.    Received  March  5, 1889. 

It  is  well  known,  that  quite  apart  from  a  tendency  to  separate  more 
or  less  completely  into  different  mixtures  during  solidification,  certain 
mixtures  of  molten  metals  show  a  tendency  to  separate  into  two  aUoys 
of  different  densities  on  standing  fused  for  some  time.  Lead  and  zinc 
and  bismuth  and  zinc  have  been  shown  by  Matthiessen  and  von  Bose 
(*  Roy.  Soc.  Proc.,'  vol.  11,  p.  430)  to  form  two  such  mixtures.  We 
find  that  aluminium  and  zinc  or  aluminium  and  bismuth  also  behave 
in  the  same  way.  In  each  case  two  different  alloys  are  formed,  one  con- 
sisting of  the  heavier  metal  with  a  little  of  the  lighter  one  dissolved 
therein,  the  other  of  the  lighter  metal  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
the  heavier  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  tin  will  alloy  indefinitely  in  all  proportions  with 
any  one  of  the  four  metals,  lead,  bismuth,  zinc,  or  aluminium,  the 
mixtures  exhibiting  no  particular  tendency  to  separate  into  two 
different  alloys  on  simply  remaining  at  rest  in  a  fused  condition, 
although  in  certain  cases  more  or  less  separation  is  apt  to  occur  during 
solidification,  owing  to  partial  formation  of  eutectic  alloy.  On  quickly 
cooling  a  mass  of  60  to  80  grams  of  mixed  metal,  fused  in  a  small 
narrow  crucible  and  kept  molten  for  some  hours,  an  ingot  is  obtained, 
the  highest  and  lowest  portions  of  which  exhibit  sensibly  the  same 
composition  on  analysis ;  no  more  difference  being  observed  than  may 
i-easonably  be  attributed  to  sur^bce  oxidation  and  volatilisation  whilst 
standing  molten,  and  to  incipient  formation  of  eutectic  alloy  during 
the  act  of  solidification.  Thus  the  following  figures  were  obtained 
with  two  ingots  of  zinc  and  tin,  and  similarly  in  the  other  cases  : — 


Tod  layer 

Zinc. 

Tin. 

Zinc. 

Tin. 

31*18 
31-37 

68-87 
68-63 

61*14 
60-54 

38-86 
39-46 

89  16 

V 

Bottom  layer . 

Mean 

31-25 

68-75 

60-84 
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TariooB  other  metals,  e.g.,  cadminm,  antdmonjr,  silTer,  &a.,  appear  to 
bebave  like  tin  in  this  respect. 

It  occnn-od  to  ns  that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  examine  the 
behaviour  under  similar  conditions  of  ternary  miztares  where  two  of 
the  ingredients  are  not  miseible  together  in  all  proportions  (like 
aluminium  and  lead),  whilst  the  thii-d  is  miacible  indefinitely  with 
either  of  the  other  two  (like  tin).  J  pnori,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
ench  mixtures  woold  behave  in  a  fashion  similar  to  mixtures  of 
alcohol,  ether,  and  water.  It  is  well  known  that  tliese  three  fluids  can 
1m  mixed  together  is  certain  proportionB  so  aa  to  form  a  aingle  homo- 
geneonB  liquid,  not  aepArktisg  into  tiro  differemt  layers  on  standing  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  miztnros  of  aloohol  and  etiier,  trhcea 
igitated  iriHL  mtar,  nltunately  fonn  two  different  flnids,  the  heavisr 
one  lynuawting  of  Water  oontainingf  in  aahttion  some  aloohol  aad  eUiar, 
ibe  lighter  one  ot  ei^er  retaining  tbo  rest  of  the  ^oohol  and  aome 
water.  Byparit^  of  reasoning  it  might  be  expected  that  with  oertun 
poportionB  a  single  stable  alloy  wonld  result,  whilst  with  others  tbe 
mass  wovid  divide  into  two  diflereot  ternary  mixtures.  In  point  of 
bet  this  is  precisely  what  oecnrs. 

Tor  a  variety  of  reasons  we  selected  thealloyB  (rf  lead,  tin,  and  aine 
for  our  first  experiments :  these  metals  are  easily  obtuned  in  qoantify 
and  of  fair  pnrity  j  tiie  mixtniea  are  fusible  at  tempemtares  easil7 
attained  and  controlled ;  and  the  analysis  of  the  reanltin^  alloys  is 
comparatively  simple  and  easily  exeonted  with  accnrsoy,  no  unim- 
portant point  when  some  200  to  300  different  alloys  are  to  be  ex- 
amined, as  we  found  to  be  ultimately  necessary.  Oor  first  preliminary 
experiments  indicated  that  when  the  lead  and  ainc  kc6  present  in 
proportions  not  widely  different  (between  the  limits  3  to  1  and  1  to  3), 
the  quantity  of  tin  requisite  to  prevent  separation  into  two  different 
alloys  was  ftom  7  to  4  (33  to  40  percent.)  of  the  total  mass,  i.e.,  snob 
mixtcres,  after  standing  quiescent  in  a  molten  state  for  several  hours 
and  then  cooled,  gave  ingots  exhibiting  sensibly  the  same  composition 
at  top  and  bottom.  For  example,  the  following  figures  were  obtained 
with  five  different  mixtures  where  the  tin  was  always  not  less  than 
35  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  whilst  the  zino  and  lead  varied  in  their  ratio 
between  the  limits  1  to  2  and  2  to  1  or  thereabonts : — 
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Tod 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Zinc. 

85-86 
85-80 

44-47 
43-62 

20  17 
20-58 

ZL  r •••• 

Bottom 

Mean 

35-58 

44-05 

20-37 

Tou 

86-81 
87-91 

89-78 
39-41 

23-41 
22-68 

■*"*'r' •••••• 

Bottom 

Mean 

87-36 

39-60 

23-04 

Top 

86*93 
38-28 

80-96 
81-84 

32-11 
29-98 

Bottom 

Mean 

37-58 

31-40 

81-02 

Tod 

36-43 
86-90 

26-90 
27-93 

36-67 
85-17 

±jr 

Bottom  r  t  T  T 1 1 1 1 1 

Mean 

86-67 

27-41 

85-92 

Tod 

86  06 
37-58 

22*12 
23*05 

41-82 
89-37 

Bottom 

Mean 

86-82 

22-59 

40-59 

These  figures  are  the  resnlts  of  the  analysis  of  the  ingots  obtained  bj 
melting  the  various  mixtures  in  a  crucible,  well  stirring  together  for 
some  minutes,  pouring  into  the  red-hot  bowl  of  a  plugged  clay 
tobacco-pipe,  and  keeping  molten  for  some  hours  whilst  at  rest,  and 
finally  quickly  cooling  by  removing  the  source  of  heat  (a  bunsen 
burner).  The  differences  between  the  compositions  of  the  top  and 
bottom  portions  of  the  ingots  are  obviously  no  greater  than  what  may 
be  reasonably  ascribed  to  surface  oxidation  and  volatilisation,  and 
possible  slight  variation  introduced  through  partial  separation  into 
differently  fusible  alloys  during  solidification. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  figures  were  obtained  with  three 
other  mixtures,  in  which  the  tin  constituted  respectively  about  9,  20, 
and  27  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  whilst  the  zinc  and  lead  were  in  the 
ratios  2  to  I,  1  to  1,  and  1  to  2  in  the  three  cases  respectively : — 
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1 

Tin. 

Lend. 

-■ 

10 '31 
7-70 

2-90 

m-22 

86-79 
2 -06 

21 '89 
18 '48 

8-12    I    69 '99 
75  76    '      5-76 

K                            Top 

2+ 'IS 
29-66 

O'OO 
53  ■20 

66-86 

17-24 

These  and  Toricnia  other  similar  expraiments  led  ns  to  the  cod- 
closion  that  the  greater  the  proportion  of  tin  present  (proyided  it 
docB  not  exceed  the  limiting  amount  bejond  which  no  separation 
takes  place)  the  more  zinc  is  contained  in  the  heavier  alloy,  and  the 
more  lead  in  the  lighter  one ;  but  that  the  distribntion  of  the  tin 
throughout  tiie  sstira  maa  u  hj  no  means  onifonn,  the  lighter  alloj 
contaiaing  the  greater  percentage  when  the  proportiim  of  tin  in  tlw 
total  man  ia  low,  and  mm  tend  when  it  approaohes  towarda  the 
Imiitiiig  amotmt ;  ao  that  with  a  partionlar  proportion  of  tin  in  the 
total  maaa  mufonn  distrihntion  as  regard*  weight  percentage  ooonra, 
bat  with  no  other  proportion. 

These  first  indications  appeared  to  be  of  safficient  interest  to  he 
worth  following  np  bj  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  mixtopes 
so  as  to  enable  cnrves  to  be  drawn  representing  the  variations  in 
composition  of  the  heavier  and  lighter  alloys  relatively  to  one  another 
and  in  the  distribntion  of  the  tin  thronghont  the  componnd  mass. 
Accordingly,  ne  first  of  aU  attempted  to  find  out  whether  a  moderately 
large  variation  in  the  temperature  at  which  the  mass  was  kept  molten 
had  any  great  inflnence  on  the  end  result ;  for  if  not,  obviously  much 
laborious  work  would  be  saved,  thermostats  and  arrangements  for 
keeping  constant  temperatures  for  long  periods  of  time  tc^ther  and 
SQch  like  devices,  involving  much  complexity  of  working,  being  far 
lees  indispensable  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  prepared  two  series  of  mixtures,  in  each  of  which  equal 
qnautitiee  of  lead  and  zinc  were  weighed  up  with  varying  quantities 
of  tin.  The  metals  were  melted  in  a  crucible  (previously  heated  to  a 
dull  red  heat)  with  a  little  cyanide  of  potassium,  well  stirred  together 
with  a  clay  rod  for  some  minutes,  and  then  poared  into  the  red-hot 
bowl  of  a  plugged  clay  tobacco-pipe  and  kept  therein  molten  for  four 
to  five  hours.  In  the  first  series  the  bowl  was  kept  hot  in  the  flame 
of  a  bnnsen  burner  lapping  all  round  the  bowl ;  in  the  second,  the  heat 
was  intensified  by  surrounding  the  bowl  with  a  clay  cylinder  so  as  to 
jacket  it.  A  bundle  of  pieces  of  thick  platinum  rod  heated  in  exactly 
the  same  way  and  transferred  to  a  calorimeter,  gave  with  bowls  not 
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jacketted  temperatures  varying  in  different  experiments  between 
550*^  and  580°,  and  averaging  exactly  565° ;  whilst  when  heated  in 
pipe  bowls  jacketted  with  the  cylinder,  temperatures  were  indicated 
varying  between  675°  and  705°,  and  averaging  689°,  or  124°  higher  than 
before.*  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  average  tem- 
perature at  which  the  mixtures  were  kept  molten  was  not  far  from 
124°  higher  in  the  second  series  than  in  the  first. 

After  the  requisite  time  had  elapsed  the  lamp  was  removed,  as  also 
the  jacketted  cylinder  when  employed ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  contents 
of  the  pipe-bowl  were  solid,  when  the  clay  was  broken  away  from  the 
somewhat  conical  compound  ingot  formed.  After  filing  away  about  a 
couple  of  millimetres  from  the  outside,  the  top  and  bottom  portions 
were  cut  off  by  a  cold  chisel  or  saw  and  analysed.  Usually  a  well- 
marked  line  of  separation  between  the  heavier  and  lighter  alloys 
formed  and  was  easily  distinguishable ;  as  long  as  the  tin  percentage  in 
the  total  mass  was  low,  this  line  was  approximately  in  the  middle  of 
the  mass,  but  with  larger  proportions  of  tin  the  dividing  line  gradually 
rose  until  the  limit  was  being  approached,  beyond  which  no  separation 
took  place,  when  the  dividing  line  was  so  near  to  the  upper  surface  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  saw  off  even  a  thin  layer  of  lighter  alloy 
without  intermixture  with  more  or  less  of  the  heavier  one. 

The  analysis  in  all  cases  was  made  as  follows  :  a  weighed  portion 
(usually  from  5  to  8  grams)  was  boiled  with  diluted  pure  nitric  acid 
in  a  well-covered  capacious  beaker  imtil  complete  oxidation  was 
effected ;  the  liquid  was  then  diluted  and  allowed  to  stand  till  cold 
and  filtered.  No  appreciable  quantity  of  tin  was  ever  found  in 
solution.f  The  filtrate  was  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  with  excess  of 
pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  lead  sulphate  produced  collected  and 
weighed;  the  filtrate  and  washings  from  this  sometimes  contained 
traces  of  lead ;  if  so,  these  were  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 

*  The  calorimeter  employed  contained  a  litre  of  water  and  bad  a  water  equiyalent 
of  lOSO  grams ;  the  thermometer  read  to  y|^  of  a  degree  centigrade.  Taking  the 
initial  temperature  of  this  calorimeter  as  ^i,  and  the  final  as  t^  (corrected  for  radia- 
tion, &c.),W  as  the  weight  of  platinum,  and  S  its  mean  specific  heat  between  ^  and 
T,  the  temperature  to  be  measured,  the  value  of  T  was  calculated  by  the  formula 

W  in  most  of  the  observations  was  61'065  grams ;  S  was  taken  from  Pouillet's 
values  by  interpolation  as  being 

Between  ^  (about  IS'O  and  665  »  0  08546 
„  „  689-0*08696 

„  „  760 » 0  '08625 

t  When  tin  is  oxidised  by  dilute  nitric  add  in  presence  of  relatively  large  quan- 
tities of  certain  metals,  especially  iron  (s^.,  in  the  case  of  tinplate),  very  perceptible 
quantities  of  tin  are  generally  taken  peniuuiently  into  solution. 
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and  determiaed.  Owing  io  the  solation  of  lime,  alumina,  &e.,  from 
the  veesels  need  dorinf;;  evaporation,  we  found  that  too  high  a  valne 
was  always  obtained  by  directly  precipitating  eino  with  Bodiam  car- 
bonate from  the  acid  flnid  ;  whei'efore  we  first  precipitated  it  ax  Bol- 
phide  by  means  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphide,  and  redissolved 
the  precipitate  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (after  collection  on  &  filter) 
before  precipitating  aa  carbonute.  Any  traces  of  zinc  not  thrown 
down  thus  were  precipitated  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammoniam 
snlphide  to  the  filtrate  and  thus  estimated,  whilst  any  ti-acoi^  of 
alumina  and  iron  contained  in  the  zinc  oxide  were  determined  and 
subtracted  (after  weighing)  by  dissolring  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
Bnpersatnrating  with  ammonia.  Usually  these  rarious  filtrate  and 
other  corrections  were  all  but  infinitesimal :  the  analyses  generally 
added  up  to  99'S  to  99'9  per  cent.,  and  the  percentages  finally  quoted 
are  usually  reckoned  opon  the  snm  of  the  tin,  load,  and  zinc  found 
as  100;  in  some  cases,  more  especially  with  the  lighter  alloys,  the  tin 
and  lead  only  were  determimed,  the  zinc  being  taken  by  difference. 

Forty  compound  ingots  (2U  in  each  series)  thns  treated  gare 
nnmbera  concording  together  reasonably  well,  fnmisbing  the  follow- 
ing averages ;  in  several  cases  duplicate  ingots  were  prepared,  the 
mean  values  being  those  quoted. 


Beries  I.- 

Temperature  near  565'. 

Httaner  alio;. 

Lighter  tUoy. 

EiMHottia 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Zinc 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Zinc. 

bnTier. 

0 

98-70 

1-80 

0 

110 

98-90 

0 

1-79 

96-86 

1-35 

2-49 

1-80 

95 

71 

0-70 

4-67 

93-69 

1-64 

7-31 

3-17 

89 

62 

2-64 

7-66 

89-77 

2-57 

10-97 

4-67 

64 

36 

3-31 

S-90 

88-04 

2-97 

13-04 

6-70 

SI 

36 

4-05 

12-16 

84-19 

3-66 

16 -BO 

6-28 

77 

22 

4-36 

16  66 

78-98 

4-86 

20-63 

7-10 

72 

27 

8-97 

18  10 

76-57 

6-33 

21-75 

730 

70 

95 

8-66 

21-36 

71-84 

7-30 

24  09 

8-68 

67 

33 

2-78 

25-81 

61-38 

1£'S6 

26-28 

9  92 

63 

SO 

0-47 

39-60 

54-90 

16-50 

27-91 

10  96 

61 

14 

83-69 

46  05 

21-26 

29-68 

18-46 

66 

S6 

-4  01 

34-98 

49-37 

24 -6S 

29-84 

14-26 

55 

90 

-6-09 

36-8B 

85-26 

27-90 

34-67 

30-12 

85-81 

~ 

In  each  series  the  last  mistnre  yielded  so  thin  a  layer  of  lighter 
alloy  that  it  waa  impossible  to  saw  off  a  sample  free  from  admixttm 
with  a  lar^  amount  of  heavier  alloy. 
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Series  II. — Temperatare  near  689' 


Heavier  alloy. 

Lighter  alloy. 

Exceasof  fcin 

percentage  in 

lighter  alloj 

over  that  in 

heavier. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Zinc. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Zinc. 

4-67 
8-79 
14-88 
16-66 
19-26 
28-80 
26*00 
26-68 
28-69 
81*11 
88-24 
84-99 
86*48 

93*44 
89-61 
80-66 
79-24 
74-80 
66-39 
62*80 
68-16 
66-16 
49-92 
44-80 
87-67 
88-68 

1-89 

1-60 

4-97 

6*10 

6-96 

10-81 

12-70 

16-16 

16-26 

18-97 

21-96 

27-84 

29-84 

6-91 
12*60 
18-88 
19-96 
22-70 
26-04 
26-42 
27-64 
28-28 
27*76 
28-78 
29-20 
84*60 

2-90 

4-60 

6-14 

6-86 

8-89 

9-69 

9-81 

10-60 

12  10 

11-68 

12-68 

14-46 

29-79 

90  19 
82-90 
76-68 
78-68 
68-91 
64-87 
68-77 
61  86 
69-67 
60*66 
68-74 
66-86 
86-71 

2-24 

8-81 

8-84 

4*80 

8-46 

2-74 

1-42 

0-96 

-0-86 

-8-86 

-4-61 

-6*79 

Besides  these  foriy  ingots,  however,  a  number  of  others  were 
obtained,  yielding  nambers  on  analysis  not  agreeing  at  all  well  with 
the  forty,  more  especially  as  regards  the  lighter  alloys.  In  all  cases 
the  figures  were  jnst  snch  as  wonld  be  obtained  if  complete  separation 
by  gravitation  had  not  taken  place,  so  that  the  lighter  alloy  retained 
a  little  of  the  heavier  one  disseminated  through  it,  and  vice  versa; 
just  as  when  ether  and  certain  aqueous  liquids  are  agitated  together, 
a  kind  of  froth  forms,  which  takes  a  long  time  before  it  entirely 
separates,  forming  two  clear  liquids.  As  the  experiments  subsequently 
detailed  render  it  certain  that  these  abnormal  ingots  were  simply 
cases  where  the  separation  was  imperfect,  the  figures  obtained  with 
them  are  not  included  in  the  above  tables,  but  it  is  obvious  that  this 
same  source  of  error  may  have  applied  to  a  lesser  extent  even  to  some 
of  the  forty  ingots  not  rejected.  No  doubt  this  was  actually  the  case 
in  some  instances,  on  which  account  the  curves  obtained  on  plotting 
the  above  figures  show  a  certain  amount  of  sinuosity  and  irregularity. 
The  error  from  this  cause,  however,  as  subsequently  shown,  is  not 
serious ;  so  that  the  concordance  between  the  curves  got  from  the  two 
series  of  analyses  respectively  is  sufficiently  marked  to  show  that  no 
very  considerable  influence  is  exerted  by  a  difference  of  temperature 
amounting  to  some  124**,  on  the  way  in  which  a  given  mass  of  lead, 
tin,  and  zinc  divides  itself  on  standing  molten. 

Three  noteworthy  curves  are  thus  obtainable : — 

(a.)  When  the  tin  percentages  in  the  heavier  alloy  are  plotted  as 
abscissae  and  the  zinc  percentages  as  ordinates. 
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(b.)  When  the  tin  percentages  in  the  lighter  alloy  are  plott«d  M 
absuisSfB  and  the  lead  percentages  as  ordioates. 

(e.)  When  the  tin  peicentagee  in  the  heaviei-  alloy  are  plotted  as 
absciasffl  and  exceesee  of  the  percentage  (+  or  — )  in  the  lighter  alloy 
over  thoae  in  the  heavier  one  aa  crdinates. 

These  three  curves  respectively  ropreaent  approximately  the  Bolo- 
bility  of  zinc  in  lead  containing  tin  and  that  of  lead  is  zinc  containing 
tin,  and  the  relative  distribntion  of  tin  in  the  two  alloya  formed 


aimnttaneously.     Fig.  1  itpi'CEeutA  the  two  curves  of  the  first  Mnd 
plotted  respectively  from  Series  I  and  Series  II,  the  continnous  line 


repreaentiDg  the  first  and  the  dotted  line  the  second.  Fig.  2  repre- 
sents the  corresponding  corres  of  the  seoond  kind,  and  fig.  3  those 
of  the  third  kind.  Obvionsly,  in  each  case  there  ia  little  difference 
between  the  continaons  and  dotted  lines,  bo  that  it  may  be  fairly 
conolnded  that  the  effect  of  variatiou  in  temperatare  from  565°  to 
689°  is  negligible  aa  compared  with  the  experimental  errors,  more 
especially  those  dne  to  imperfect  separation  by  gravitation  of  the  two 
alloys  from  one  another. 

The  cnrres  representing  the  distribntiou  (fig.  3)  are  remarkable. 
Am  long  as  the  tin  percentage  in  the  total  mass  is  less  than  abont  six- 
teen the  lighter  alloy  contains  more  tin  than  the  heavier  one ;  at 
abont  this  point  (representing  some  14  per  cent,  in  the  heavier  and 
18  per  cent,  in  the  lighter  alloy)  the  difference  becomes  a  maiimam 
after  which  the  difference  diminishes,  nntil  at  abont  28  per  cent,  the 
same  percentage  of  tin  ia  cootoined  in  both  alloys.  After  this  the 
heavier  alloy  contains  more  tin  tbaa  the  lighter,  the  difference  con- 
tin  oally  increasing. 

OaiiMt  Teiarding  Separation  of  Lighter  and  Heavier  Alloy. 
Before  proceeding  farther  we  thonght  it  desirable  to  trace  out  the 
canses  rendeiii^  separation  incomplete,  even  after  some  hoars' 
standing.  At  first  we  attributed  it  to  the  inflnence  of  traces  of  im- 
parities in  the  metals  nsed,  fant  on  repeating  the  observations  in 
pipe-bowls  with  the  purest  samples  of  each  metal  obtainable,  we  still 
occaaionally  got  irregular  results,  showing  that  this  was  not  the  sole 
cause.  Next  we  thonght  that  the  error  might  be  dae  to  the  partial 
formation  of  eutectic  alloys  during  solidification,  in  such  a  way  that 
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the  portione  of  the  ingots  analj'Sed  did  not  tmly  represent  the  ooin- 
position  of  the  lighter  and  heavier  a]tojB  whibt  molten.  To  aroid 
this  we  devised  on  arrangement  whereby  we  could  draw  samplce 
from  the  molten  mass  whilst  still  fluid.  This  consisted  of  ft  crucible 
holding  some  500  to  600  grams  of  molten  alloy,  with  a  hole  drilled 
through  the  bottom,  closed  by  a  conical  plug  worked  up  and  down  by 
means  of  a  screw  and  lever.  At  the  required  moment,  by  turning  tbo 
lever  the  plug  could  be  sligbtly  raised  by  the  screw,  so  that  a  little  of 
the  lowettl  layer  of  molten  metal  escaped  through  the  valve  thns 
opened  into  an  ingot  mould  placed  to  receive  it.  Simultaneously  the 
top  layer  of  molten  metal  could  be  sampled  by  a  hot  porcelain  Kpoon, 
The  crucible  was  surronnded  by  a  cylindrical  clay  jacket  to  keep  in 
the  heat,  which  was  supplied  by  a  number  of  bansen  bariierE  arranged 
so  aa  to  form  a  ring  of  flame  between  tlie  crucible  and  Jncket.  Ap- 
parently there  was  no  i-eason  wbatei'er  why  this  arrangement  shoald 
not  work  successfully ;  but  in  practice  we  did  not  succeed  in  getting, 
by  its  means,  any  results  at  all  on  which  reliance  could  be  placed. 
The  analyses  indicated  that  instead  of  this  arrangement  giving  more 
complete  separation  tban  the  pipe-bowls,  it  hardly  ever  gave  so  com- 
plete a  one ;  on  drawing  samples  at  different  times,  instead  of  the 
separation  gradually  becoming  more  perfect  as  time  elapsed,  the 
opposite  wafl  oftflu  tbe  cose,  some  intermixing  influence  being  ap-  ' 
parently  at  worV,  wUich  fjfijucntly  whk  mmx'  powciful  than  the 
effect  of  gravitation  in  causing  the  lighter  and  heavier  alloys  to 
fieparate  from  one  another.  For  instance,  the  following  numbers  were 
obtained  in  one  experiment,  indicating  very  incomplete  separation  as 
compared  with  tbe  pipe-bowl  reenlts : — 


Time. 

He»TiM  tiloj. 

Lighter  alloy. 

Tin. 

lead. 

Zinc. 

Tin. 

Lesd. 

ZiDO. 

B  hours... . 
10      , 

15  01 
14-39 

76-60 

74-86 

8-89 
10  75 

1819 
18-27 

12-69 
20-86 

69-12 

60-87 

In  another  case  no  sensible  separation  at  all  was  brought  abont 
after  either  four  or  eight  hours  with  a  mixture  that  separated  readily 
when  fused  in  a  tall  narrow  crucible. 

These  particular  two  eirperimenta  are  extreme  cases  as  to  irregu- 
larity ;  but  still,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  figures  obtained  with 
the  valve  crucible  were  such  as  to  show  that  the  separation  of  heavier 
And  Jig-hter  alloys  from  one  another  therein  wbb  extremely  imperfect. 
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• 

Top 

Bottom 

• 
After  4  hours. 

AIUx  8  houTi. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Zinc. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Zinc. 

25-30 
25-71 

24-48 
24-71 

50-22 
4(9*68 

26-30 
26-83 

1 

24*16 
25 '02 

49-30 
49-16 

Tall  narrow  Crucible :  8  bonra. 


Top 

Bottom 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Zinc. 

27-88 
26-63 

9-81 
62-39 

62-36 
11-98 

In  these  cases  it  was  clear  that  the  formation  of  ontectic  alloys  during 
solidification  was  not  the  cause  of  the  irregularities  observed,  whence 
presumably  the  same  is  tru^  for  the  less  irregular  results  obtained 
with  the  pipe-bowls.     IJltimabelj  we  traced  the  cause  to  convection 
currents  set  up  through  unequal  heating  of  the  walls  of  the  contain- 
ing vessels  at  different  levels,  and  found  that  the  imperfect  separation 
could  be  almost  completely  obviated  by  so  heating  the  mass  as  to 
avoid  this  inequality  of  temperature.     This  we  ultimately  effected  by 
employing  crucibles  very  long  in  proportion  to  their  diameter  (large 
test-tubes  moulded  on  a  core  from  a  plastic  mixture  of  fireclay  and 
syrupy  silicate  of  soda,  diluted  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of 
water),  heated  by  immersion  in  a  bath  of  molten  lead  some  8  or  9 
inches  deep,  contained  in  an  iron  cylindrical  vessel  (the  lower  two- 
thirds  of  a  mercury  bottle),  surrounded  by  a  concentric  clay  jacket 
and  heated  by  a  number  of  bunsen  burners  playing  into  the  annular 
interspace.     The  molten  metals  being  well  intermixed  in  a  crucible 
(with  a  little  potassium  cyanide),  the  mixture  was  poured  into  a  red- 
hot  clay  test-tube,  which  was  then  quickly  transferred  to  the  hot  lead- 
bath,  the  mouth  of  the  tube  being  covered  with  a  heavy  iron  cap  so  as 
to  depress  the  test-tube  into  the  lead  to  such  a  depth  that  the  top  of 
the  molten  metal  inside  was  some  2  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  lead 
in  the  bath  whilst  the  tube  was  kept  vertical.    Under  these  conditions, 
practically  complete  separation  was  always  brought  about  after  six  to 
eight  hours  in  the  lead-bath.    Usually  several  test-tubes  were  heated 
simultaneously.   After  the  required  time  had  elapsed  they  were  care- 
fully lifted  out  without  shaking,  and  set  by  to  cool,  still  in  a  vertvo;^ 
VOL.  XLV.  ^  ^ 
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position.  To  diminiBli  oxidation,  a,  reducing  atmoephepe  was  main- 
tajned  in  the  npper  part  of  tbe  lead-bath  by  covering  it  loosely  with  a 
lid  and  passing  a  jet  oE  coal-gas  inside.  In  some  few  inetancea  the 
fest-tobes  were  not  weighted  down  with  iron  caps,  so  that  the  level  of 
the  metal  inside  was  above  the  top  of  the  lead ;  under  these  circnm- 
stances  the  upper  part  of  the  metai  was  largely  heated  by  convection, 
Hnd  in  all  snob  cases  it  was  found  that  the  lighter  alloy  retained  some 
of  the  heavier  alloy  interspereed  through  it,  the  convection  cnn-ents 
preventing  complete  separation  by  gravitation.  Thus,  for  erample, 
two  similar  mixtures,  containing  about  23'5  per  cent,  of  tin,  were 
heat«d  simnltaneonsly  for  eight  hours,  one  completely  depressed  ao  as 
to  avoid  convection  currents,  the  other  raised  so  aS  to  ensure  their 
prodnction,  with  the  following  i-esults : — 


HeaTisr  alloy. 

Lighter  »Uoj. 

Tin. 

iMd. 

Zinc. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Zbo. 

^S-:".:::: 

38  33 
23-60 

69-84 
68-89 

7-84 
8-61 

25-71 
34-16 

8-84 
17« 

GB-4* 
fiS-40 

The  figoree  obtained  with  the  depressed  tube  ore  perfectly  normal 
(vide  infra),  whilst  those  obtained  with  the  other  are  such  as  to  show 
that,  owing  to  the  convection  currents  set  up,  a  little  of  the  lighter 
alloy  was  still  intermixed  with  the  heavier,  whilst  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  heavier  one  was  interspersed  throughout  the  lighter 

Lead-bath  Ohtervations. 
As  a  check  on  the  curves  above  described  obtained  with  pipe-bowls, 
we  made  another  similar  series  of  observations  with  miztares  contain- 
ing eqnal  qnantitiea  oi  lead  and  linc  and  varying  proportions  of  tin, 
employing  clay  test-tnbes  heated  in  a  lead-hath.  The  t«mpen>itnre  of 
the  bath  was  ascertained  from  time  to  time  by  heating  a  bundle  of 
thick  platinum  rods  la  a  clay  test-tube  in  tbe  bath  and  transferring  it 
to  the  calorimeter;  the  temperatures  thus  observed  lay  between  610° 
and  710°,  with  an  average  of  646°  for  the  whole  series  of  ingots, 
twenty-two  of  which  were  prepared,  not  one  giving  any  markedly 
abnormal  results  on  analysis.  The  following  figures  were  obtained, 
several  of  the  ingots  being  duplicates  and  the  mean  figures  being 
quoted.  In  all  cases  the  time  during  which  the  mass  remained  molten 
was  about  eight  hours. 
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Series  III. — ^Lead-faatlu    Temperature  near  646®. 
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Heavier  alloj. 

Lighter  alloy. 

Sxoess  of  tin 

neroentaffe  in 

lighter  sSloj 

over  that  in 

heavier. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Zino. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Zino. 

0 

4*77 
6*42 
9-85 
18-06 
13-77 
15-30 
22-82 
26-99 
28-57 
80-87 
32-86 
84-76 
85-88 

98*70 
93-67 
91*96 
87*70 
83*70 
82-42 
79*90 
69-84 
60-08 
56-61 
52-47 
46-94 
42-48 
40-07 

1-80 

1-56 

1*62 

2-45 

8-24 

8-81 

4-80 

7-84 

18*93 

14*92 

16*66 

20-20 

22-81 

24-56 

0 

7-17 
9*81 
18-86 
17-18 
18-87 
19*61 
25*72 
28-22 
28*55 
28*90 
80-18 
80*19 
29*76 

1*17 

2*17 

2*78 

3-49 

4*04 

4-64 

5*29 

8*84 

10*49 

11-63 

11*66 

13-19 

18-80 

18*81 

98-88 
90*66 
87-41 
88*15 
78*88 
77*09 
75-10 
66-44 
61*29 
59-82 
69*44 
66-68 
66*01 
56-48 

0 

2-40 

8*89* 

8-51 

4*07 

4*60 

4-81 

8-40 

1*23 

-0-02 

-1-98 

-2-78 

-4-57 

-5-62 

On  plotiiDg  these  numbers  as  before,  it  is  at  once  evident  that  the 
cnnres  thence  obtained  differ  but  little  from  those  obtained  in  Series 
I  and  II,  excepting  in  being  more  reg^ar,  what  differences  exist  being 
sncH  as  are  obvioasly  due  to  the  more  nearly  complete  separation  now 
obtained  in  all  cases ;  whence  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the 
conclusion  previously  arrived  at  is  correct,  viz.,  that  a  variation  in 
temperature  between  565**  and  689°  makes  practically  no  difference  in 
the  way  in  which  a  g^ven  mass  of  metal  divides  itself  on  standing 
molten.  This  conclusion  is  corroborated  bj  the  results  described 
below,  obtained  with  two  other  series  of  mixtures  containing  lead  and 
zinc  in  the  proportion  I  to  2,  in  the  first  of  which  a  mean  temperature 
close  to  650^  was  employed,  and  in  the  second  a  temperature  about 
100°  higher;  the  curves  deduced  from  the  two  series  respectively 
differing  from  one  another  only  by  amounts  barely,  if  at  all,  outside 
the  limits  of  experimental  error. 

Eoppervments  toith  Lead  and  Zinc  in  Unequal  Proportions. 

We  next  made  several  series  of  observations  with  lead  and  zinc  in 
unequal  proportions  and  varying  quantities  of  tin,  with  the  object  of 
finding  out  how  far  the  distribution  of  tin  between  the  two  resulting 
aUoys  is  influenced  by  the  relative  masses  of  metals  present.  If  the 
alloys  formed  when  completely  separated  from  one  another  are  re- 
spectively saturated  solution  of  zinc  in  lead  containing  tin  (bottom) 
and  saturated  solution  of  lead  in  zinc  containing  tin  (top),  it  should 
result  that  the  two  first  curves  obtained  as  above  deacnfe^^  V^Xsfc^Os^^ 
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asme  no  matter  what  may  be  the  relative  proportions  of  zinc  and  leatl 
in  the  total  maas ;  and  this,  in  point  of  fact,  we  find  to  be  the  caae. 
Bnt  it  does  not  follow  therefrom  that  with  a  mass  of  metal  containing 
X  per  cent,  of  tin  the  same  pair  of  alloys  will  be  obtained,  no  matter 
in  what  relative  proportions  the  zinc  and  lead  may  exist  in  the  re- 
maining 100— .r  per  cent.;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  we  find  not  only  that 
a  different  pair  results  for  each  variation  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
line  and  lead  in  ench  a  case,  but,  further,  that  the  curves  i-e]» resenting- 
the  relative  distribution  of  tin  in  the  two  alloys  are  not  the  same  for 
all  proportions  between  zinc  and  lead  in  the  total  mass.  When  zinc 
predominates  the  curve  risea  less  rapidly,  the  maximnm  diSei-ence  in 
tin  percenta^  is  attained  later,  and  the  point  of  equal  distribution  of 
tin  thmnghout  the  entire  mass  lies  further  from  the  origin  than  when 
the  zinc  and  lead  are  present  in  eqnal  proportions  in  the  entire  jafms : 
and  vice  versA  when  lead  predominates. 

Thus  the  following  values  were  obtained  from  a  series  of  sixteen  com- 
]>ound  ingots,  prepared  in  the  lead-batb  at  an  avci-age  temperature  of 
close  to  650°,  the  masses  remaining  fased  for  about  eight  hours  in  each 
ease,  the  proportions  between  zino  and  lead  in  the  metals  weighed  up 
being  uniformly  2  to  1. 


Series  IV 

—Zinc  double  the  Lead  present.     Temperature  near  650". 

Hsafier  tOloy. 

Lightn  kilo;. 

Eiceu  of  tin 

■nil. 

Lead. 

Zino. 

Tin. 

-■ 

Zinc 

over  that  in 
htaTier. 

0 

98-78 

1-22 

0 

1-08 

98-92 

0 

3-67 

94-39 

19* 

6 

17 

2-21 

92-62 

1  50 

7*70 

90  M 

a-08 

10 

31 

2-90 

86-79 

2-69 

10 

81 

BC-42 

2-77 

14 

74 

3-71 

81-66 

»-98 

14 

85 

81-40 

3  78 

19 

48 

6-22 

76-30 

4-63 

16 

36 

79  M 

4-40 

31 

09 

5-97 

72-94 

4-73 

IB 

79 

76  62 

6-59 

23 

07 

6-67 

70-26 

4-28 

!0 

19 

74  03 

6-78 

24 

11 

6-98 

68-91 

3-92 

25 

63 

62-39 

11-98 

27 

S3 

9-81 

62-36 

2-20 

28 

70 

54-76 

16-54 

28 

60 

10-76 

60-44 

0-10 

30 

68 

61-01 

18-41 

29 
29 

39 

80 

11-82 
12-24 

68-79 
67-96 

-1-19 

33 

49 

44-21 

22-30 

31 

36 

13-65 

56-10 

-2'-14 

36-34 

37-06 

27  CO 

3S-03 

16-57 

52-40 

-3-81 

Asimilar  serieeof  eightingots  at  a  higher  temperature,  close  to  T&O", 
gave  the  following  results : — 
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Series  V.— Zinc  double  the  Lead  present.     Temperature  near  750°. 


Heavier  alloy. 

Lighter  alloy. 

Excess  of  tin 
percentage  in 
lighter  alloy 
over  that  in 
heavier. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Zinc. 

1-94 

2-95 

4-99 

6-64 

17-84 

21-32 

23-48 

24-99 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Zinc. 

5-96 
10*76 
16-58 
22-57 
29-41 
31-95 
34-24 
34*78 

92  10 
86-29 
78-43 
70*79 
52*75 
46-73 
42-28 
40-23 

8-53 
14-87 
20*44. 
25-41 
29-34 
31-02 
81-70 
32*16 

318 

3-69 

6-00 

7-05 

11-71 

18*49 

13*74 

15-21 

88-29 
81-44 
78*56 
67-54 
58-95 
55-49 
54-56 
52*63 

2-57 

4*11 

8-86 

2-84 

-0-07 

-0-93 

-2-54 

-2-62 

On  plotting  tbese  two  series  it  is  obvious  that  the  curves  are  prac- 
tically identical  in  both  cases ;  indicating,  as  above  shown,  that  little, 
if  anj,  sensible  difference  is  brought  about  bj  a  considerable  tem- 
perature variation  in  the  waj  in  which  a  given  mass  of  metal  divides 
itself  on  standing.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  solubility  curves  of 
zinc  in  lead-tin  and  of  lead  in  zinc- tin  thenc6  derived  are  sensibly  the 
same  as  those  derived  from  Series  III,  the  tin  distribution  curves  arc 
by  no  means  identical  therewith,  especially  with  the  highest  tin  per- 
centages. 

Another  series  of  mixtures  was  then  prepared  with  zinc  and  lead  in 
the  proportions  1  to  2.  The  following  values  were  obtained  from 
twenty  ingots  fused  about  eight  hours  at  a  temperature  close  to  650°. 


Series  Vl. — Lead  double  the  Zinc  present.     Temperat 

nre  near  650^ 

Heavier  alloy. 

Lighter  alloy. 

Excess  of  tin 
percentage  in 



lighter  idloy 
over  that  in 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Zinc. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Ziuo. 

heavier. 

0 

98-86 

1*14 

0 

1-22 

98-78 

0 

5*38 

92-82 

1-80 

8-20 

2-25 

89-55 

2-82 

9*06 

89-08 

1-91 

12-44 

3-36 

84-20 

3-38 

11-27 

86*23 

2-50 

14-94 

3*92 

81-14 

3-67 

15*40 

80-78 

3-82 

18-70 

5-19 

86-11 

3*30 

19*92 

74  11 

5-97 

•  t 

.  • 

. . 

•  • 

21-24 

71-70 

7  06 

23-32 

7-88 

69-30 

2  08 

22-78 

68-85 

8-37 

24-21 

7-80 

67-99 

1-43 

25-28 

64- 00 

10-72 

25-31 

8-29 

66-40 

-0-03 

26-48 

58-96 

14-56 

24-67 

7-95 

67-38 

-1-81 

29-66 

54-99 

15-35 

25-03 

8-20 

66-77 

-4-63 

31-02 

50*92 

18-06 

25-40 

8-70 

65-90 

-5-62 

\ 

\ 
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On  plotting  these  nnmbera  it  beoomeB  evident  that  whilst  the  sola- 
bilit;  carves  of  mio  in  lead-tin  and  of  lead  in  sine-tin  thenott  derired 
are  sensiblf  identical  with  those  obtained  from  Series  III,  lY,  and  Y, 
the  tin  distribution  cnrre  is  different  from  either  of  those  obtained 
with  sine  and  lead  in  the  proportions  1  to  1  and  2  to  1. 

Fig.  4  represents  the  mean  solabilitf  cnrTeB(l}  for  nncin  lead-tin, 
(2)  for  lead  in  zinc-tin,  derived  from  all  the  foregoing  oh8ervati<mB 
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made  in  the  lead-bath,  the  absciass  bein^  ia  eaoh  case  tin  percentages, 
and  the  ordinatea  zinc  percentages  for  cnrre  So.  1,  and  lead  percent- 
ages  for  carve  No.  2.  The  two  cnrres  are  not  widely  different  at  first, 
bnt  latterly  cnrre  No.  1  distinctly  overlies  No.  2. 

Fig.  5  represents  the  mean  tin  distribntion  carves  derived  from  the 
preceding  obaerrationB,  No.  1  being  that  derived  from  the  experiments 
where  the  zinc  present  was  donble  the  lead,  No.  2  where  the  two 
metals  were  in  eqnal  proportions,  and  No.  3  where  the  lead  was 
doable  the  zinc.  The  maxima  obtained  oorreepond  respeotiTely  with 
the  ordinate  valaes  4'7,  4'6,  and  S'7,  and  are  situated  at  about  the 
abscissa  valaes  15,  14,  and  12  respectively.  The  crossing  points 
(pointe  of  equal  tin  distribntdon  as  regards  weight  peroentage  through 
the  mass)  are  respectively  close  to  iid'O,  28'5,  and  25*2  per  cent,  of  tin. 
The  gradient  of  rise  towards  the  maximum  and  of  fall  snbseqnently 
below  the  crossing  pmnt  is  steepest  ia  carve  No.  3  Bad  least  steep  in 
No.  1. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  mean  valaes  graphically  repre- 
seated  by  tiiese  corvee. 


BolnbiHI;  of  S&iu  in  LMd-tin. 

BolabiU^  of  L»d  in  Zinc-tiD.         1 

Pfif  cent, 
of  tin. 

Par  cent. 

Diffenmoe. 

Fsroent. 

of  tin. 

Per  mnt. 
of  lead. 

DiSaeoce. 

0 

10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
22 
S4 
26 
28 
80 
32 

a* 

86 

1« 

1-66 

2  15 
2-45 

2-es 

S-4 
4-1 
SO 
6-1 
7  8 
0-35 
11-25 
14-5 
17-0 
10-76 
23-0 
27-0 

0-20 

0-ai 

0-24 
0-26 
0-80 
0-40 
0-65 
0-7 
0-9 
1-1 
1-4 
1-76 
2-0 
2-25 
2-6 
2-78 
3-25 
40 

0 
2 
4 
G 
8 
10 
12 
14 
18 
18 
20 
22 
24 
26 
28 
30 
32 

1-14 
1-47 
1-80 
2-13 
2-46 
2-80 
3-14 
3  50 
3-9 
4-B 
6-3 

B-a 

7-6 
8-9 
10-6 
12-75 
15-6 

0*33 
0-33 
0-83 
0-33 
0-94 
0'34 
0-36 
0-40 
0-6 
0-8 
10 
1-2 
1-4 
1-7 
8  16 
2-75 
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Tin  Diatribntion  Cnrvea, 

orer  that  in  hesrier. 

PBTceutage  of 
tJD  in  hoTier 

alloy. 

Zinc  doDble  Ihe 
trad. 

Eq™a. 

Lead  double  the 
line. 

Difference 

Bilfenncr. 

2 

0-8          O'S 

0-9          0-9 

11          11 

1-6          0-8 

1  -B          0-9 

2-2            1-1 

2-4          0-8 

2-7          0-9 

2-9           0-7 

S 

3-1          0-7 

3-4          0-7 

3-3          0-4 

10 

3-7          0-6 

3-9          0-5 

8-55        0-25 

4-Z          0-5 

4-35        0  15 

3-7          0-15 

4-55        OSS 

4-6          0  36 

3-55     -0  16 

16 

4  7          0-16 

4-&5     -0-15 

4-86     -0-25 

3-3       -0-26 

4-2       -0-35 

4  0       -0-35 

3-0.      -0-8 

20 

3  75     -0-45 

3  6       -0-4 

2-5       -0-5 

8  1       -0-66 

30       -0-6 

1-75     -0-75 

2-8       -0-8 

2-a       -0-8 

0-75     -1-0 

2G-2 

0 

26 

1-4       -0-0 

1-3       -0-9 

-0-8       -1-66 

0-45     -0-95 

0-26     -106 
0 

-2-7      -1-9 

Ii9 

0 

30 

-0-5       -0-!l5 

-1-10      -1-35 

-4'9     -a-2 

S2 

-1-6       -1-0 

-2 -66     -1-66 

34 

-2-6       -1-0 

-4-33     -1-67 

36 

-3  6       -1-0, 

-6-0       -1-67 

MimthUity  of  Lead  and  Zinc  in  the  Absence  of  Tin. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  four  sets  of  ingots  hftre  been  examined 
above,  with  the  following  results : — 


H-.^.n.,. 

Ligh(«r  alloy. 

Lead. 

Sno. 

Lead. 

Ziiia 

98-70 
98-78 
96-70 
98-86 

1-30 
1-22 
1-30 
114 

110 
1-08 
117 
1-22 

98-90 
98-92 
98-83 
98-78 

Lwd-bath.  DDc  double  the  lead 

lead  double  the  lino 

98-76 

1-24 

1-14 

99-8$ 

These  VBlnes  are  somewhat  lower  as  regards  the  zino  dissolved  by 
lead,  and  vice  vend,  than  the  fignres  given  by  Matthiessen  uid 
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V.  Bose  {he,  cit.  supra),  which  lead  to  ihe  percentages  1*62 — 1*79  of 
zinc  in  heavier  alloy,  mean  =  1*67 ;  and  1*17 — 1'22  of  lead  in  lighter 
alloy,  mean  =  1'20.  Obvionsly  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
method  of  working  adopted  by  Matthiessen  and  v.  Bose  did  not  allow 
of  so  complete  a  separation  taking  place  as  was  effected  in  onr  experi- 
ments, as  they  employed  a  far  shorter  time. 

Variation  in  mean  Oomposition  through  Oxidation  and  Volatilisation. 

In  melting  and  mixing  together  the  metals  employed,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  avoid  some  loss  by  oxidation,  even  when  a  Itiminons  gas 
flame  is  directed  into  the  crucible  so  as  to  maintain  a  reducing 
atmosphere  therein.  Moreover,  some  amount  of  volatilisation,  espe- 
cially of  zinc,  takes  place,  owing  to  prolonged  heating  at  650 — 750*. 
A  number  of  observations  made  with  mixtures  that  did  not  separate 
into  two  alloys  showed  that  the  total  quantity  of  tin  in  the  final  ingot 
is  but  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  that  originally  weighed  up ;  some  lead 
is  lost  and  more  zinc,  roughly  averaging  about  twice  as  much  as  the 
lead.  The  total  amount  of  loss,  however,  even  after  eight  hours' 
heating,  is  not  very  great;  as  a  rule,  ingots  were  made  for  which 
about  80  grams  of  total  metal  were  weighed  up ;  the  weight  of  fiual 
compound  ingot  was  generally  near  to  77  grams  (excluding  mechanical 
losses  daring  stirring  and  transference  to  the  clay  test-tubes),  about 
3  grams  representing  the  loss  by  oxidation  and  volatilisation.  In  a 
few  cases  a  larger  amount  of  oxidation  took  place,  but  comparatively 
rarely  with  careful  handling.  The  result  of  this  action  is  to  caus6  an 
increment  in  the  mean  percentage  of  tin  in  the  mass  to  the  extent  of 
something  like  one  twenty-fifth  of  its  value  (i.e.,  a  mass  originally 
containing  25  per  cent,  of  tin  will  ultimately  contain  about  26). 
Simultaneously  the  ratio  of  zinc  to  lead  is  altered ;  only  to  a  small 
extent  if  these  metals  were  originally  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1, 
but  relatively  more  if  the  zinc  were  present  to  a  lesser  extent. 

In  the  foregoing  experiments  the  proportions  subsisting  between 
zinc,  lead,  and  tin  referred  to  are  uniformly  those  in  which  the  metals 
were  weighed  up  for  use,  and  conseqaently  not  quite  the  same  as  those 
actually  subsisting  in  the  compound  ingots  finally  obtained;  these 
latter  probably  contained  zinc  and  lead  in  ratios  near  to  2  to  1, 0*96  to 
1,  and  0*46  to  1,  respectively,  on  the  average. 

Summary  of  itesuUs. 

When  a  mixture  of  lead,  tin,  and  zinc  in  the  molten  condition  is 
well  stirred  up  by  mechanical  means  and  then  left  to  itself  for  some 
hours  at  as  nearly  as  possible  a  uniform  temperature,  a  single  homo- 
geneous alloy  results  if  the  proportion  of  tin  present  is  not  less  than 
three-eighths  of  the  whole;  but  if  materially  less  tixL.tk^Ti  ^2K\s^^& 
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present,  the  mass  divides  itself  iato  two  diffei'eut  t«rnajy  allojfs,  lead 
predomi Dating;  in  the  heavier  one  aud  zinc  in  the  lighter  one.  Thi<t 
phenomenon  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  s^regation  of  alloys  dating 
HolidiQ cation,  in  conseqaenoe  of  formation  of  entectic  or  other  diSev- 
entiy  fusible  alloys. 

If  thej'e  is  little  or  no  incqaality  of  temperatnre  at  different  pArtit 
of  the  mass,  separation  by  gravitation  only  is  complete  in  a  few  bonis, 
at  any  rate  ■whtai  tolerably  pore  metals  are  employed ;  bnt  if  the 
mode  of  heating  is  such  that  convection  corrents  are  set  np,  the 
separation  is  greatly  interfered  with,  and  in  eitreme  cases  almost 
entii-ely  prevented. 

The  heavier  alloy  is  a  satarated  solution  of  ziuc  in  lead  containing 
tin,  and  the  lighter  one  a  similar  solution  of  lead  in  line  containing 
tin.  No  matter  what  the  relative  proportions  between  lead  and  zinc 
in  the  original  mass,  the  two  alloys  always  correspond  to  two  conju- 
gate points  on  the  solubility  cui'ves  of  zinc  in  lead-tin  and  of  lead  in 

But  little,  if  any,  difference  In  the  way  in  which  a  given  mass 
divides  itself  is  noticeable,  whether  the  temperature  at  which  tht.- 
molten  moeB  is  maintained  is  below  G00°  C.  or  above  700°  C. 

The  tin  contained  in  the  mass  does  not  distribnte  itself  equally  in 
the  two  alloys  except  when  pi-escnt  in  one  particular  proportiou, 
which  varies  with  the  ratio  of  the  zinc  to  the  lead  in  the  entire  mass. 
With  less  tin  than  this  the  lighter  alloy,  and  with  more  the  heavier 
one,  takes  up  the  higher  percentage  of  tin. 

Corves  drown  representing  the  tin  present  in  the  heavier  alloy  as 
abscissse,  and  the  (+  or  — )  excess  of  tin  in  the  lighter  alloy  over 
that  in  the  heavier  one  as  ordinates,  are  found  to  differ  with  the  ratio 
of  zinc  to  lead  in  the  entire  mass.  They  always  possess  the  same 
general  featores,  viz.,  rising  from  the  origin  to  a  mazimnm  elevation, 
then  sinking  down  again  to  the  base  line,  and  crossing  it  so  as  to 
become  negative;  bat  the  position  and  height  of  the  maiimnm,  the 
crossing  point,  and  the  general  dimensions  of  the  curve  vary  with  the 
ratio  of  zinc  to  lead  in  the  mass. 

As  a  resnlt  of  this,  whilst  an  indefinite  nnmber  of  different  mix* 
tnrcB  may  be  prepared,  each  one  of  which  will  give  the  same  heavier 
alloy,  the  lighter  alloy  simnltaneously  formed  will  be  different  in  each 
case ;  and  conversely. 

When  no  tin  is  present,  lead  dissolves  zinc  to  snch  an  extent  as  to 
form  an  alloy  containing  1*24  per  cent,  of  zinc,  and  zinc  dissolves  lead 
forming  an  alloy  containing  1'14  per  cent,  of  lead ;  the  higher  values 
found  by  prerions  observers  being  slightly  incorrect  through  imper- 
fect separation. 

Before  attempting  to  theorise  on  the  canses  leading  to  the  remark- 
able  w&y  in  which  tin  is  diatribnted  in  these  ternary  hlloya,  we  deaire 
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to  accTunnlate  additional  data  derived  from  the  ezaminatioii  of  other 
parallel  cases,  sach  as  the  temary  alloys  obtained  by  adding  tin  to 
the  immiscible  pairs  of  metals,  zinc  and  bismnth,  alaminhun  and 
lead,  and  alnminiam  and  bismnth ;  or  by  similarly  employing  other 
metals  instead  of  tin.  Nothing  abnormal  appears  to  characterise  the 
solubility  carves  of  zinc  in  lead*tin  and  of  lead  in  zinc-tin ;  in  each 
case  the  amount  of  one  metal  dissolved  by  the  other  increases  as  the 
quantity  of  tin  present  increases,  in  such  a  way  that  the  curves  are 
somewhat  concave  upwards. 


IV.  "The  Diurnal  Variation  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism."  By 
Arthur  80HUSTERy  F.B.S.,  Professor  of  Physics,  with  an 
Appendix  by  H.  Labib,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Owens  College,  Manchester.    Beceived  March  20, 1889. 

'  (Abstract.) 

In  the  year  1839  Gauss  published  his  celebrated  Memoir  on 
Terrestrial  Magnetism,  in  which  the  potential  on  the  earth's  surface 
was  calculated  to  twenty-four  terms  of  a  series  of  surface  harmonics. 
It  was  proved  in  this  memoir  that  if  the  horizontal  components  of 
magnetic  force  were  known  all  over  the  earth  the  surface  *  potential 
could  be  derived  without  the  help  of  the  vertical  forces,  and  it  is  well 
known  now  how  these  latter  can  be  used  to  separate  the  terms  of  the 
potential  which  depend  on  internal  from  those  which  depend  on 
external  sources.  Nevertheless,  Gauss  made  use  of  the  vertical 
forces  in  his  calcxdations  of  the  surface  potential,  in  order  to  ensure 
a  grater  degree  of  accuracy.  He  assumed  for  this  purpose  that 
magnetic  matter  was  distributed  through  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
and  mentions  the  fair  agreement  between  calculated  and  observed 
facts  as  a  justification  of  his  assumption.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
memoir  it  was  suggested  that  the  same  method  should  be  employed 
in  the  investigation  of  the  regular  and  secular  variations. 

The  use  of  harmonic  analysis  to  separate  internal  from  external 
causes  has  never  been  put  to  a  practical  test,  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  specially  well  adapted  to  inquiries  on  the  causes  of  the  periodic 
oscillations  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

If  the  magnetic  effects  can  be  fairly  represented  by  a  single  term 
in  the  series  of  harmonics  as  far  as  the  horizontal  forces  are  con- 
cerned, there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  location  of  the  disturbing 
cause,  for  the  vertical  force  should  be  in  the  opposite  direction  if  the 
origin  is  outside  from  what  it  should  be  if  the  origin  is  inside  the. 
earth.  As  the  expression  for  the  potential  contains  in  one  case  the 
distance  from  the  earth's  centre  in  the  numerator,  in  the  other  case 
in  the  denominator,  and  as  the  vertical  force  de]^nd&  otl  \?[\<^  ^c&a- 
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rentinl  coefficient  with  regard  to  tlic  distance  fi-om  the  earth  to  the 
i^entre,  each  single  term  in  the  series  is  of  opposite  aign  accoi-ding  to 
the  location  of  the  canse  ;  bnt  whut  is  trne  for  each  single  term  need 
not  be  tme  for  the  Bum  of  the  Keiies,  By  a  curious  combination  of 
terms  the  vertical  foi-ces  might  possibly  bo  of  the  same  sign  on 
whichever  of  the  two  hypotheses  it  is  calcnlated.  In  any  o-ase,  how- 
ever, the  difEcreoces  between  the  two  results  will  bo  of  the  same 
order  of  magnitude  aa  the  vertical  force  itself.  If  it  were  then  a 
question  simply  of  deciding  whether  the  canse  itt  ontaide  or  inside^ 
without  taking  into  account  a  possible  combination  of  both  caoBes, 
the  result  should  not  be  doubtful,  even  if  we  have  only  an  approxi- 
mate knowledge  of  the  rertical  forces. 

Two  years  ago  I  showed  tliat  the  leading  features  of  the  horisontal 
components  for  diurnal  variation  could  be  approsiinat«ly  represented 
by  the  surface  harmonic  of  the  second  degree  and  first  type,  and  that 
the  vertical  variation  agreed  in  dij'ection  and  phase  with  the  calcula- 
tion on  the  assumption  that  the  seat  of  the  force  is  outside  the  earth. 
The  agreement  seemed  to  me  to  bo  sufficiently  good  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  greater  part  of  tlie  vai'iation  is  dne  to  causes 
outside  the  earth's  sui-face.  Nevertheless,  it  seemed  advisable  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  matter,  as  in  the  first  approximate  treat* 
ment  of  the  subject  a'linmher  of  important  questions  had  to  be  left 
untouched.  I  now  publish  the  results  (if  uii  invent igat inn  which  has 
been  carried  out,  aa  far  as  the  observations  at  my  disposal  have 
allowed  me  to  do.  My|original  conclusions  have  been  fully  confirmed, 
and  some  further  information  has  been  obtained,  which  I  believe  to 
be  of  importance. 

I  have  made  use  of  the  observations  taken  at  Bombay,  Losbon, 
Greenwich,  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  horisontal  components  of  the 
diurnal  variation  during  the  yeu"  1870  were  in  the  firat  place  reduced 
to  the  same  system  of  coordinates  and  to  the  same  units.  If  we 
remember  that  experience  has  shown  the  diurnal  Tariation  to  be  very 
nearly  the  same  for  places  in  the  same  latitude,  except  near  the 
magnetic  pole,  and  tdso  that  it  ia  symmetrical  north  and  south  of  the 
equator,  we  may  for  a  given  time  of  day  assume  the  horisontal 
components  known  over  eight  circles  of  latitude,  four  of  which  are 
north  and  four  south  of  the  equator.  If  we  chose  the  period  of  die 
year  for  which  the  reduction  is  made  to  be  that  corresponding  to  the 
summer  months  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  we  must  take  the 
variation  in  the  southern  hemisphere  to  be  the  same  as  that  found 
daring  the  winter  months  north  of  the  equator.  This  was  done  in 
pne  part  of  the  inquiry ;  in  the  other  the  mean  of  the  whole  year  was 
taken,  and  in  that  case  the  same  values  hold  north  and  south  of  the 
equator,  with  the  same  sign  for  the  force  towards  geographical  north, 
&nd  opposite  sign  for  the  force  towards  the  geographical  west. 
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From  the  horizontal  components  the  potentisd  was  csdcnlated  in 
terms  of  a  series  of  surface  harmonics.  It  was  found  that  in  order 
to  represent  both  the  sommer  and  the  winter  effect  with  sufficient 
accuracy  thirty-eight  terms  were  necessary.  In  this  calculation  the 
vertical  forces  were  not  made  use  of  at  all. 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  possess  complete  records  for  the  vertical 
force  variation  during  the  year  1870,  except  at  Lisbon ;  but  the  type 
of  that  force  is  very  nearly  the  same  from  year  to  year,  varying  only 
slightly  in  amplitude.  It  is  shown  that,  as  far  as  the  conclusions 
drawn  in  the  paper  are  concerned,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
amplitude  of  the  vertical  force  is  not  required.  I  have  chosen  for 
comparison  the  vertical  force  of  Bombay  in  the  y^ar.  1873)  and  for 
Greenwich  in  1882.  As  reg^ards  St.  Petersburg,  vertical  force  records 
exist  for  1870,  but  they  have  not  been  corrected  for  temperature 
variations  of  the  magnet,  and  are  therefore  of  doubtful  importance. 
I  have  therefore  used  the  St.  Petersburg  observations  for  1878,  in 
addition  to  those  for  1870. 

From  the  potential,  as  calculated  from  the  horizontal  components, 
we  can  deduce  the  vertical  force,  either  on  the  assumption  that  the 
variation  is  due  to  an  outside  camse,  or  that  it  is  due  to  an  inside 
cause ;  and  compare  the  vertical  forces  thus  found  with  the  vertical 
forces  as  actually  observed. 

If  we  put  both  into  the  form 

rMCOs»(f— ^m), 

we  can  obtain  an  idea  of  the  agreement  as  regards  amplitude  and 
phase  for  each  harmonic  term.  The  following  tables  give  the  results 
for  n  =  1  and  n  =  2,  that  is,  for  the  diurnal  and  the  semi-diurnal 
variation. 


Table  I. 

Observed  and  calculated  Values  of  the  Coefficients  ^  and  t^  of  Vertical 
Force,  when  expressed  in  the  form  r^  cos  (^— ^i)  ^rj  cos  2  (*— fc|),  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Disturbing  Force  is  inside  the  Earth. 


Bombaj 

Lisbon 

Qreenwich 

St.  Petersburg,  1870 
„  1878 


Calc. 


h.  m. 

23  02 

22  35 

22  06 

21  16 


Obs. 


h.  m. 

11  13 

10  40 

8  42 

3  10 

7  05 


Diff. 


h.  in* 
+  11  49 
+  11  68 
-11  37 

-  5  54 

-  9  49 


U. 


Calc. 


h.  nu 

9  55 

11  42 

11  32 

10  43 


Obs. 


Diff. 


h.    in.  '  h.    m. 
4    23  1  +  5    32 

50  1  +  5    52 


6 
5 

7 


56 
05 


6    12 


+  5    36 
+  3    48 

+  4    86 


\ 
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Observed    and   calculated  Values  of  the  Coefficients  t  and  (3  when 
a  the  form,  r,  cos  (*— '1)  H-r^  cos  2  (f—h),  on  the  aupposi* 
tion  that  the  disturbing  force  is  oultidt  the  Eai-th. 


(.. 

CkIo. 

Ob>. 

Ditr. 

C^c. 

Obi. 

Diff. 

h.    m. 
11     10 
10    87 
10    03 
8    hi 

h.    m. 
11    13 
10    40 
8     42 
8    10 
7    06 

h.     m. 
-0    03 
-0    03 
+  1     21 
+  5    4i2 
-1    47 

h.    m. 

3  47 
6    46 
6    38 

4  38 

6  60 

5  66 

7  05 

6  12 

h.     m. 
-0    Sfl 
-0    04 
-0     18 
-2    27 
-1     84 

Li.wn:.:;::;::;::; 

St.  Pettrahurg,  1870. 
1878. 

Obsci-ved  and  calculated  Values 
riC08(I-/,)+rjC08j((- 

3f  rj  aod  Tj  in  the  Expre&aiou 
t^  for  Vertical  Force. 

Bombaj 

Li«bon 

.,. 

CbIcu- 
latod 
from 

Caloo- 
lated 
from 

Ob. 

servod. 

Calcu- 
Utcd 
from 

ineide. 

Cnlcu- 
l>ted 
from 
outside. 

Ob- 

491 
235 

144 
346 

260 
148 

66 

16!) 
30 

171 
833 

132 
277 

85 
IBS 
6t 
71 
24 

St.  Peteraburg,  1870. 
187H. 

77 

53 

In  Table  I  the  comparison  of  the  observed  phases  is  made  with  the 
values  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  disturbing  force  is 
inside  the  eeirtb.  In  Table  II  the  same  comparison  is  made  on  the 
alternative  hypothesis.  There  is  complete  disagreement  in  Table  I 
between  the  observed  and  calculated  values,  and  nearly  complete 
agreement  in  Table  II.  It  is  seen  how  both  at  Lisbon  and  Bombay 
the  time  of  maximom  displacement  agrees  within  three  minutes  of 
time  for  the  diurnal  variation,  and  at  Lisbon  within  four  minutes  of 
time  also  for  the  semi'dinmal  variation.  Considering  that  Lisbon  is 
the  most  important  station,  not  only  on  account  of  ita  geographical 
position,  bnt  also  because  the  observed  vertic^  forces  apply  to  the 
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same  year  as  the  calcnlated  ones,  the  resnlt  is  strikinglj  in  favour  of 
the  outside  force.  The  results  for  Greenwich  ai^e  in  the  same 
direction.  As  regards  St.  Petersbnrg,  the  results  for  1870  neither 
agree  with  one  nor  with  the  other  hypothesis,  and  it  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  the  observations  for  1870  are  doubtful,  but  the  results 
for  1878  agree  well  with  the  hypothesis  of  an  outside  disturbing  force. 

Table  111  gives  the  comparison  for  amplitude.  It  is  seen  that  the 
observed  amplitudes  are  throughout  smaller  than  the  calculated  ones. 
If  curves  are  drawn  representing  the  results  of  Tables  I,  11,  111,  it  is 
clearly  seen  how  well  the  calculated  vertical  forces  agree  with  the 
observed  ones  as  regards  phase,  if  we  assume  the  cause  of  the  varia- 
tion to  be  outside. 

If  we  then  take  it  as  proved  that  the  primary  cause  of  this  varia- 
tion comes  to  us  from  outside  the  earth's  sur&ce,  we  are  led  ro 
consider  that  a  varying  magnetic  potential  must  cause  induced 
currents  within  the  earth,  if  that  body  is  a  sufficiently  good  con- 
ductor. These  induced  currents  might  be  the  cause  of  the  apparent 
reduction  in  amplitude.  As  my  colleague,  Professor  Lamb,  has  given 
considerable  attention  to  the  problem  of  currents  in  a  conducting 
sphere,  1  consulted  him,  and  he  gave  me  the  formulad  by  means  of 
which  the  induced  currents  can  be  calculated.  His  investigation  is 
^ven  in  an  appendix  to  the  paper.  The  result  is  very  interesting. 
If  the  earth  is  treated  as  a  conducting  sphere,  the  observed  reduction 
in  amplitude  is  accounted  for,  but  that  reduction  should  be  accom- 
panied  by  a  change  of  phase  which  is  not  given  by  observation.  We 
can  reconcile  all  facts  if  we  assume,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Lamb, 
the  average  conductivity  of  the  outer  layers  of  the  earth  to  be  very 
small,  so  that  the  reduction  in  amplitude  is  chiefly  due  to  currents 
induced  in  the  inner  layers.  If  the  conductivity  inside  is  sufficiently 
large,  a  considerable  reduction  in  amplitude  would  not  be  accom- 
panied by  a  sensible  change  of  phase.  We  have  arrived,  therefore, 
at  the  following  result : — 

TJie  vertical  forces  of  the  diurnal  variation  can  he  accounted  for  if  we 
assume  an  outside  cause  of  the  vaHation^  which  indices  currents  in  the 
earthy  and  if  the  eartKs  conductivity  is  greater  in  the  lower  strata  than 
near  the  surface. 

Professor  Balfour  Stewart's  suggestion  that  convection  currents  in 
the  atmosphere  moving  across  the  lines  of  the  earth's  magnetic  forces 
are  the  causes  of  the  daily  variation,  gains  much  in  probability  by 
this  investigation.  If  the  daily  variation  of  the  barometer  is  accom- 
panied by  a  horizontal  current  in  the  atmosphere  similar  to  the 
tangential  motion  in  waves  propagated  in  shallow  canals,  and  if  the 
conductivity  of  the  air  is  sufficiently  good,  the  effects  on  our  magnetic 
needles  would  be  very  similar  to  those  actually  observed.  The 
difficulty  as  to  the  conductivity  of  the  air  is  partly  met  by  t.\!L<&  «^^^^^  ^ 
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inveHtigatitin  of  ilie  behaviour  of  x^aes  throagli  whioli  electric  dis- 
charges are  passing. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  follow  uut  the  inveatigation,  eapecislly 
with  a  view  of  examining-  the  inflnence  of  Hun-spot  variation.  The 
qneation  of  magnetic  disturbances  is  more  ciomplicated,  bat  aa  mag- 
netical  observatories  are  being  established  in  many  conntriea,  the  time 
may  not  bo  far  distant  when  we  sh^U  be  able  to  bring  the  irr^^ar 
distorbancos  witbin  the  i-each  o£  calculation. 

In  order  lo  facilitate  the  neceaaarily  long  eompntations,  the  aathor 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  heads  of  magnetic  obaorvatories  to  reduce  the 
regular  variation  according  to  the  method  adopted  by  Wild  at 
St.  Petersburg,  or  that  in  nae  at  Greenwich,  the  two  being  nearly 
identical.  The  variations  ahoald  also  be  reduced  to  the  geographical 
coordinatea,  inatead  of  to  magnetic  coordinates. 

The  anthor  acknowledges  the  help  he  hae  received  from  Mr.  William 
Ellis  in  aorae  of  the  reductions :  he  has  also  to  thank  his  aseiatant. 
Mr.  A.  Stanton,  for  moch  laboni'  bestowed  on  making  and  checking 
nnmerical  oolcalationa. 
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"The  Spinal  Curvature  in  an  Aboriginal  Australian."  By 
D.  J.  Cunningham,  M.D.  (Edin.  and  Dubl.),  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Communicated  by 
Sir  W.  Turner,  F.R.S.  Received  January  14, — Read  Janu- 
ary 24,  1889. 

When  the  lumbar  vertebrsB  of  a  native  Australian,  or  of  several 
other  low  races  of  man,  are  placed  in  apposition,  the  centra  form  a 
curved  column,  with  the  concavity  directed  to  the  front.  In  other 
words,  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrsB  are  not  moulded  as  in  the 
European,  but  are  wedge-shaped  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  con- 
dition can  be  expressed  and  contrasted  in  the  different  races  by 
formulating  a  lumbo-vertebral  index.  In  calculating  this  index  the 
anterior  vertical  diameter  of  the  vertebral  body  is  taken  as  th«  %Ws\.^»s(L^^ 
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»nd  as  equal  to  100.*  A  lumbar  vfirtebra,  therefore,  wil.L  nn  index  if 
lOO.  may  be  retarded  as  neutral;  it  ia  equally  deep  in  fraiit  anil 
behind,  and  can  in  no  way  coiitHbote  to  tbe  formation  of  a  carve  in 
the  antero-poBterior  direction.  A  vertebra,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
,Ka  index  of  100  +  ,  la  shaped  in  n  fashion  unfavourable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  curve  with  the  coQveiity  directed  forwards:  its  poRtertor 
Tertical  depth  ia  greater  than  it«  anterior  vertical  depth.  A^ain,  a 
vertebra  with  an  index  of  100—  is  moaided  in  a  manner  faTonrablo 
to  the  formation  of  a  curve  with  the  convexity  looking  forwards.  It 
is  deeper  in  front  than  behind. 

In  eeventy-six  Eni-opeao  apinea,  and  in  seventeen  spines  of  abori- 
gn'nal  Auatraliane,  the  average  indices  obtained  for  the  aevenl  Inmbu' 
Tertebfffi  were  as  follows  : — 

Lnmbo- vertebral  Index. 


17  i,iii(r»U.nfc 

Lumbar  Teriebra       I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

■■)C'I 
101 -1 

Ba-5 

81-6 

119-8 
118  0 
113  6 

103-9 

95' 8 

107-8 

The  difference  broogbt  ont  by  these  figures  is  very  marked.  Indeed, 
in  this  respect  the  Europeans  and  Anstrallana  conatitnto  the  two 
extremes :  no  race  shows  an  index  lower  than  that  of  the  Enropean, 
and  no  race  presents  an  index  higher  than  that  of  the  Anstralian. 

In  the  investigations  which  I  made  three  years  ago  into  the  con- 
Btitnliou  of  the  lumbar  curve  in  Man  and  the  Apes,  I  was  very  early 
convinced  that  little  could  be  learned  regarding  the  character  and 
d^ree  of  the  curve  from  the  In  mho- vertebral  index.  I  was  led  to 
adopt  this  conclusion  as  the  following  facts  became  apparent : — 

1.  In  European  spines  a  high  index  is  not  unfrequently  associated 
with  a  high  degree  of  cnrvatnre. 

2.  In  the  Cbimpanzee,  in  which  the  I  urn  bo- vertebral  index  is  so  high 

*  '  CunDinghun  Memoir,'  No.  2,  Bojal  Irish  ietdemj. — "The  Lumbar  Ourre 
iu  Man  and  the  Apes,"  bj  C  J,  CuDTiingham,  M.D.  '  Zoology  of  the  Tojage  of 
H.U.S.  "  ChalleDger,"  Part  XLVII.'— Sir  Wm.  Turner'!  "  Beport  on  tbe  UumBti 
Skeletoiu,  Put  II,"  p.  67. 
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R8  117*5,  the  prominence  of  the  lumbar  curve  exceeds  that  found  in 
the  European  spine. 

3.  In  living  Bushmen  the  lumbo-sacral  *'  ensellure  "  is  much  more 
marked  than  in  the  European. 

My  views  upon  this  point  were  expressed  as  follows  : — **  From  the 
differences  exhibited  bj  the  lumbo- vertebral  index,  some  might  be 
inclined  to  argue  that  the  European  had  assumed  the  erect  attitude 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  low  races.  Such  a  deduction  woald  be 
altogether  untenable.  The  difference  in  the  form-adaptation  of  the 
lumbar  bodies  with  reference  to  the  curve  in  a  Earopean  and  in  a  low 
race  can  easily  be  explained  when  we  reflect  upon  the  difference  in 
their  habits.  The  European,  who  leads  a  life  which  rarely  necessitates 
his  forsaking  the  erect  attitude  except  as  an  intermittent  occurrence, 
and  then  for  short  periods,  has  sacrificed  in  the,  lumbar  part  of  the 
vertebral  colnmn  flexibility  for  stability.  It  is  evident  that  the  deeper 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  grow  in  front  the  more  permanent,  stuble, 
and  fixed  the  lumbar  curve  will  become,  and  the  more  restricted  will 
be  the  power  of  bending  forwards  at  this  region  of  the  spine.  The 
savage  in  whose  daily  life  agility  and  suppleness  of  body  are  of  so 
great  an  account,  who  is  frequently  called  upon  to  pursue  game  in  a 
prone  position,  and  climb  trees  in  search  of'  fruit,  preserves  the 
pithecoid  condition  of  vertebrsB  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  on  account 

of  this  a  superior  flexibility  of  the  spine  must  result 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  condition  is  associated  with  a 
smaller  degree  of  curvature  in  this  region.*' 

Still  in  the  absence  of  fresh  spines  of  the  lower  races,  where  the 
lumbar  region,  composed  of  combined  vertebral  bodies  and  inter- 
vertebral disks,  could  be  examined,  proof  positive  upon  the  degree 
and  character  of  the  lumbar  curve  was  wanting.  For  more  than  three 
years  I  have  made  every  endeavour  to  obtain  the  vertebral  column 
of  a  native  Australian,  Negro,  Andaman,  or  Bushman.  Through 
the  kindness  of  my  friend  Professor  T.  P.  Anderson  Stuart,  of 
Sydney  University,  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  securing  the  spine  of 
an  Australian  g^*l,  agM  sixteen.  It  was  sent  in  a  zinc  box,  in  which 
it  wa6  packed  with  great  skill  and  care.  The  curvatures  were  there- 
fore in  no  way  interfered  with,  and  it  arrived  in  a  very  perfect  con- 
dition. The  erector  muscles  had  been  partially  removed,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  produce  any  material  alteration  in  the  flexures. 

The  flatness  of  the  dorsal  curvature  and  the  strongly  marked 
cervical  curve  were  the  points  in  the  Austrab'an  spine  which  on 
cursory  examination  chiefly  attracted  attention.  In  other  respects  it 
was  apparently  little  different  from  the  vertebral  colnmn  of  a 
European.  The  strong  backward  bend  of  the  cervical  part  was 
perhaps  the  most  striking  feature.  The  flexibility  of  this  region  of 
the  spine  and  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  ligamQivta^  %m\^^v9^ 
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were  very  remai*lcable,  and  altogether  couiirmed  the  view  which  I  had 
formerly  expressed  upon  this  point  from  an  examination  of  the  cervical 
neural  spines  of  the  native  Australian.* 

In  order  that  precise  information  regarding  the  cnrvatares  might 
be  acquired,  the  spine  was  thoroughly  frozen,  and  then  divided  in  the 
mesial  plane  with  a  saw.  A  very  successful  section  was  obtained, 
and  when  the  spine  was  still  in  the  frozen  condition,  with  all  its  parts 
immovably  fixed,  a  tracing  was  taken  of  each  cut  Jinrface,  and  the 
intervertebral  disks  and  vertebral  bodies  were  measured.  At 
intervals  the  spine  was  returned  to  the  freezing  mixture,  so  as  to 
keep  it  thoi'oughly  consolidated  until  all  the  details  required  wei-e 
ascertained. 

In  the  accompanying  woodcut  the  tracing  of  the  spine  section, 
reduced  by  photography,  is  represented.  Similar  tracings  taken  from 
the  spines  of  an  Irish  female,  aged  thirty-five,  and  a  young  female 
Chimpanzee,  reduced  to  a  corresponding  size,  are  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  Australian  spine  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  flatness  of  the  dorsal  curve  in  the  Australian  is  very  pro- 
nounced, and  is  more  marked  than  in  the  Chimpanzee,  in  which  both 
of  the  primary  curvatures  (dorsal  and  sacral)  are  notably  deficient. 
It  further  resembles  the  Chimpanzee  in  the  high  degree  of  cervical 
curvature  which  it  exhibits. 

Points  of  Inflexion. — In  determining  these  we  have  not  examined  the 
curvature  formed  by  the  anterior  face  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  true 
curvature  of  the  vertebral  column  is  that  of  its  axis,  and  it  is  this  that 
we  have  tested.  The  central  points  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebr»  and 
of  the  intervertebral  disks  were  carefully  ascertained,  and  a  mean 
curve  was  drawn  through  them.  In  European  spines  the  point  at 
which  each  curve  gives  place  to  that  which  succeeds  it  is  very 
constant,  and  is  not  affected,  so  far  as  my  observations  go,  by  the 
degree  of  curvature  in  the  different  regions.  The  cervico-dorsal  point 
of  inflexion  in  the  European  is  situated  in  the  disk  between  the 
second  and  third  dorsal  vertebr».  The  lumbo-dorsal  point  of  inflexion 
in  the  female  is  placed  in  the  body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  but 
in  the  male  it  is  a  little  lower  down.  The  lumbar  curve  gives  place  to 
the  sacral  curve  at  a  point  in  the  Inmbo-sacral  disk. 

In  the  Australian  spine  a  greater  portion  of  the  dorsal  column  in 
involved  in  the  dorsal  curve.  Above,  this  curvature  only  gives  way  to 
the  cervical  convexity  in  the  disk  batween  the  first  and  second  dorsal 
vertebrsB,  whilst  below  it  includes  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  as  in  the 
European  male,  and  the  change  to  the  lumbar  convexity  is  effected  in 
the  dorso-lumbar  disk. 

These  are  points  of  comparatively  trifling  importance.  The  great 
distinction  between  the  Australian  and  European  spine  is  found  in  the 

•  *  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phyftiology,'  Sxiiy,  \^J^. 
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manner  in  whii-h  the  lumbar  conrexitj  gives  pliice  to  the  sacral  con- 
cavity. In  the  European  this  takes  place  in  the  Inmbo-ttaci-al  disk  of 
cartilage,  and  is  sharp  and  sudden,  foraiing  a  very  decided  angle.  In 
the  Anstraliau  it  is  sn  gradual  and  undecided  that  in  the  first  inatani^ 
I  sketched  the  lumbar  eurve  so  as  to  include  the  first  sacral  vertebra. 
Such  a  carve  line,  however, faUsabiiut  I  mm.  behind  the  central  point 
of  the  Inmbo-fiaci'at  disk.  It  is  bist  therefore  ta  consider  that  the 
lumbar  curve,  as  in  the  Kuropeau,  ends  in  that  disk,  fiat  the  sacral 
concavity  does  not  begin  at  once.  If  the  cunti-al  points  of  the  lamiKi- 
saoral  disk,  the  first  Baoral  vertebra,  and  the  first  sncril  disk  be  joined, 
it  will  be  found  that  they  lie  in  a  straight  line,  and  that  the  sacral 
concavity  only  begins  in  the  first  sacral  disk.  The  close  asauciatioo 
which  is  thus  established  between  the  firat  piece  of  the  sacram  and 
the  lumbar  column  is  very  largely  due  to  the  oblicjne  position  which  in 
asflumed  by  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  This  is  a  striking  peculiarity, 
and  constitutes  perhaps  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
Australian  spine.  In  my  "  Conniugham  Hemoir "  I  describe  a 
Karopoan  spine,  in  which  the  first  sacral  vertebra  is  actually  included 
in  the  lumbar  curve,  but  this  was  brought  about  in  a  different 
manner.  It  wa«  not  due  to  a  shifting  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra, 
bnt  to  B  shifting  of  tbe  first  sacml  element  which  had  separated 
itse'f  from  its  neighbours,  and  thus  become  associated  with  the 
lumbar  column. 

A  glance  at  the  tracing  of  the  Australian  spine  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  lumbar  column  is  constructed  upon  principles  which  are 
calculated  to  render  it  exceedingly  flexihle  and  elastic.  When  we 
look  at  the  corresponding  region  of  the  European  an  impres-'jiou  of 
great  stability  is  conveyed  to  the  mind. 

In  the  Chimpanzee,  the  cervico- dorsal  point  of  inflexion,  as  in  the 
European,  is  placed  in  tbe  disk  between  the  second  and  third  doraal 
vertebrse.  In  the  spine  figured  in  fig.  1  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  axial 
curves  meet  in  the  central  point  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  bnt  in 
the  other  specimens  which  I  have  examined,  the  point  of  demarcation 
between  these  curves  corresponded  to  the  central  point  of  the  inter- 
vertebral disk  between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  dorsal  Tertebrffi. 
The  flatter  dorsal  carve  oF  the  Australian  therefore  involves  a  greater 
length  of  the  vertebral  column  than  the  corresponding  deeper  curve 
in  the  Chimpanzee  and  European. 

But,  further,  the  lumbar  axial  carve  in  the  ChimpanEee  involves 
one  or  two  of  the  sacral  vertebne.  In  the  spiue  of  the  female  Chim- 
panzee figured  in  the  text,  the  first  and  second  sacral  vertebra}  are 
included,  but  in  other  specimens  examined,  only  the  first  eacral 
element  Falls  into  the  line  of  the  lumbar  curve.  An  important  grada- 
tion is  thus  established  by  the  Australian  spine,  in  which  the  first 
eacral  rertebra  has  jost  escaped  being  included  in  the  axial  carve  of 
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t^ie  lumbar  region,  and  occupies  a  place  whicli  renders  it  impossible 
to  associate  it  either  with  the  curve  above  or  the  curve  below. 

In  the  Chimpanzee  the  first  sacral  vertebra  is  brought  into  associa- 
tion with  the  lumbar  region  by  the  slight  degree  of  backward  incli- 
nation of  the  sacrum;  but  another  factor  also  comes  into  play, 
although  to  a  much  less  extent,  and  that  is  the  oblique  position  of 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra. 

Let  us  examine  these  two  factors  which  exercise  so  marked  an 
influence  in  prodaoing  this  modification  of  the  curvature  in  the 
Australian  and  Chimpanzee  spines.  The  sacro- vertebral  angle  can 
be  tested  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  the  most  convenient  method  is  to 
prolong  the  axis  lines  of  the  last  lumbar  and  first  sacral  vertebne,  and 
determine  the  angle  which  is  formed  at  the  point  of  intersection.  In 
the  spines  of  five  European  females  the  average  angle  thus  obtained 
was  137°  40'.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  typical  cases  the 
angle  in  question  is  not  so  open.  In  the  young  female  figured  in  the 
text,  it  is  only  117°  20' ;  whilst  in  the  Australian  it  was  determined 
to  be  141*".  In  the  young  Chimpana&ee,  on  the  other  hand,  it  attains 
a  magnitude  of  166°.  Bat  before  coming  to  a  definite  decision  upon 
this  point,  it  is  well  to  test  the  matter  in  another  way.  This  is 
i-endered  necessary  by  the  peculiar  position  of  the  last  lambar  vertebra 
in  the  Anstralian  and  also,  but  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  Chimpanzee. 
Let  us  take  the  axis  line  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  in  the  human 
spines,  and  the  third  lumbar  or  corresponding  vertebra  in  the  Chim- 
panzee, and  note  the  angle  which  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  this 
by  the  axis  line  of  the  first  sacral  vertebra.  The  angles  obtained  by 
this  method  for  the  three  spines  figured  are  : — 

European.  Australian.  Chimpanjtee. 

ll^**  120^  156° 

So  far,  then,  as  it  is  possible  to  di'aw  a  conclusion  from  one  spine, 
we  may  say  that  the  sacral  obliquity  in  the  Australian  is  not  so 
marked  as  in  the  European.  At  the  same  time  it  is  right  to  state 
that  I  have  examined  individual  European  spines  which  exhibited  a 
sacro-vertebral  angle  as  open  if  not  more  so  than  that  of  the  Ans- 
tralian. In  these  cases,  however,  special  causes  existed  for  this  small 
degree  of  sacral  obliquity. 

The  peculiar  position  occupied  by  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  in  the 
Australian  can  be  rendered  evident  by  ascertaining  the  angle  which 
is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  its  axis  line  by  the  axis  line  of  the 
fourth  lambar  vertebra.  The  following  are  the  angles  thus  deter- 
mined : — 

European.  Australian. 

173°  163° 
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It  ia  this  obliquity  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  in  the  Australian 
which  has  the  bffect  of  no  nearly  placing  the  fii-st  sacral  Tcrt«bni  in 
the  line  of  the  axial  lumbar  curve. 

In  Troglodylen  thti  last  lumbar  vertebra*  is  elosely  associated  with 
the  sacrum.  ThiB  constitutes  a  striking  character  of  the  column 
when  seen  in  mesial  section.  At  first  sight  the  vertcbi-a  in  queaiioii 
appears  to  belong  to  the  sacrum.  The  intervertebral  disk  which 
intervenes  is  very  thin  ;  indeed,  in  a  young  specimen,  it  is  not  much 
thicker  than  those  interposed  between  the  sacral  elements,  and  it 
cannot  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  thick  pads  between  the 
lumbal-  vertebrffl.  This  intimacy  of  relationship  is  still  furtlier  borne 
out  by  the  examination  of  the  nancerated  skeleton,  beeanee  it  is 
extremely  common  to  find  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  either  fixed  to  the 
sacrum  by  osaeona  nuion,  or  taking  on  sacral  characters  by  the 
fissnmptiou  of  the  characteristic  saoral  aln  or  rib  elements.  Of  ihe 
twelve  skeletons  of  'i'roglodytee,  in  wliiih  the  Inm  bo -sacral  region  is 
mentioned  in  the  catalogae  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  England,  seven  are  described  as  presenting  this  pecu- 

In  the  European  and  in  the  Anstralian,  the  last  lumbar  vertebra 
ia  separated  from  the  sacrum  by  a  thick  pad  of  intervertebral 
ttubs lance.  Nevertheless,  we  occasionally  find  in  the  human  spine 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra  either  fused  to  the  saortim  or  developing  on 
one  or  both  sides  a  sacral  ala.  Professor  Kollman,  of  Basel,  baa 
recently  exhibited  at  the  Anatomischs  OeselUchaft  at  Wuntbnrg 
(May,  1888),  a  series  of  spAcimeDs  in  which  the  different  gradations 
of  this  anomaly  were  illastrated-f  During  the  last  four  or  fire  years 
abont  seventy-tive  sacra  aud  last  lumbar  rertebrte  bare  been  ex- 
amined in  the  maoer&ted  state  in  the  Anatomical  Department  of 
Trinity  College.  From  these  I  have  obtained  one  specimen  in  which 
the  fusion  between  the  last  lumbar  and  first  sacral  vertebrae  is  almost 
complete,  and  three  fifth  lumbar  vertebrte  with  a  sacral  ala  developed 
on  one  or  both  sides.  We  have  little  information  on  this  point  in  so 
far  as  the  spines  of  the  low  races  are  concerned  ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
significant  that  ia  five  Auutralian  and  in  two  Audamau  skeletons, 
Sir  William  TarnerJ  should  have  recorded  the  occurrence  of  three 
fifth  lumbar  vertebrw  with  sacral  alte  developed  upon  their  transverse 

•  The  vertebnil  formula  being  considered  »  C;,  D|s,  L,,  3„  C,, 
t  Bincfl  writing  the  above,  I  bare  receiTwi  a  Iptterfrom  ProfeMor  Eollman  upon 
tliig  subject.  He  informg  me  that  he  obserTod  the  anouulj  in  eight  out  of  foriv- 
liie  specimen)  which  he  eumiDed.  In  three  case«  the  auimilktion  wu  cumpleM 
(■*.<!.,  on  both  sides),  and  in  the  remaining  five  it  wbi  confined  Ui  one  side,  fiii 
specimens  were  all  derived  from  European  skrletons. 

X  '  Zoology  of  the  Tojage  of  HM.S.  "  Clullenger,"  Part  XLVII.'  "  Report  <in 
the  Hutma  Skeletons,  Fart  IE." 
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processes.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  tendency  to  assume 
sacral  characters  is  more  marked  in  the  last  lumbar  yertebra  of  the 
Australian  than  of  the  European.* 

Lumbar  Curve, — A  single  glance  at  the  tracing  obtained  from 
the  mesial  section  of  the  Australian  spine,  and  which  has  been 
reproduced  in  fig.  1,  will  be  sufficient  to  dissipate  any  doubt 
that  may  be  remaining  regarding  the  presence  of  a  lumbar  convexity 
in  the  vertebral  column  of  this  race.  Not  only  does  it  exist,  bat 
it  is  present  in  a  very  pronounced  form.  Sir  William  Turner,  who 
has  studied  the  lumbar  vertebrce  of  several  of  the  low  races,  has 
endeavoored  to  arrive  at  the  proper  lumbar  curvature  by  careful 
articulation  of  the  vertebr©.  **The  upper  border  of  the  superior 
articular  facet  of  the  vertebra  below  was  placed  in  the  same  trans- 
verse plane  as  the  upper  border  of  the  inferior  articular  facet  of  the 
vertebra  above.^f  In  the  Australian  he  was  led  to  believe  that  above 
the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  fourth  luinbar  vertebra  the 
lumbar  column  was  faintly  concave  forwards.  At  the  same  time  he 
carefully  guards  himself  by  iiisisting  that  true  and  trustworthy 
evidence  upon  this  point  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  actual  exami- 
nation of  the  fresh  spine. 

A  convenient  although  a  somewhat  arbitrary  way  of  determining 
the  degree  of  prominence  in  the  lumbar  region  in  sectional  tracings 
of  the  spine  is  to  draw  a  straight  line  from  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  lower  surface  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  to  the  anterior  end  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  (vide  fig.  I).  By  the 
eye  we  can  readily  judge  the  amount  of  projection  which  lies  in  front 
of  this  line  in  the  different  tracings,  but  for  accurate  comparison  it  is 
advisable  to  formulate  an  index.  This  can  be  done  by  taking  the 
length  of  the  lumbar  column  (measured  from  the  centre  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra^  to  the  centre  of  the  lower 
surface  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra),  as  the  standard  and  equivalent 
to  100,  and  then  comparing  it  with  the  distance  between  the  inter- 
secting line  and  the  point  of  greatest  prominence.  A  high  index 
will  indicate  a  strongly  pronounced  curve,  and  a  low  index  a  feeble 
degree  of  curvature.  The  indices  of  the  lumbar  curve  ascertained  iu 
this  way  from  the  three  tracings  in  fig.  I  are  the  loUowing  : — 

European.  AuBtndiiin.  Chimpanzee. 

97  9-6  lU-U 


*  in  twelve  Australian  skeietonB  which  I  have  recentlj  examined  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  England,  the  condition  is  onlj  present  in  one 
specimen. 

t  *  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.8.  "  Challenger,"  Part  XLVII,'  Ac. 

X  The  yertebra,  corresponding  to  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  of  Man  iu  the  Chim- 
panzee, is  the  thirteenth  dorsal. 


Dr.  D.  J.  Cuiiiijugham. 

The  European  and  the  Anstrali&n  present  to  a]l  intents  and 
parpoRCB  an  eqanl  degree  of  prominence.  The  Chimpanzee  exoeods 
them  bflth  in  this  respect.  It  may  be  well  to  sl-atc  that  the  indes 
espreased  by  the  epine  of  the  Eoi-opean  closely  corresponds  with  what 
I  have  fonnd  to  be  the  areraj^e  (9'5)  for  Ii-iah  females.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  we  eonsidor  the  long  period  required  for  the  fall 
development  aud  thorough  consolidation  of  the  lumbar  curve  in  the 
human  spiae,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
tlie  indejc  obtained  for  the  Australian  expresses  the  average  degree  of 
curvature  for  that  race.  The  girl  from  which  it  was  taken  wa«  said 
to  be  sist«eii  years  old,  and  tlie  condition  of  the  epiphyses,  i^., 
afforded  aburdant  evidence  that  the  ago  had  not  been  overstated. 
Now  Balaudiii,*  who  has  examined  the  veil^ibi-al  column  in  diflerent 
subjects  at  the  tenth,  twelfth,  sixteenth,  and  twentieth  year,  asRures 
DB  that  in  none  of  these  has  he  found  consolidation  of  the  lumbar 
curve.  He  considers  that  it  does  not  become  absolutely  stable  until 
Hilult  life.  Unfoi-tonately  we  do  not  possosa  a  sufficient  number  of 
ti-Bclngs  of  mesial  sections  of  the  young  spine  to  come  to  a  decided 
ojiiniou  upon  this  point ;  but  in  the  beautiful  drawing  which  is  given 
by  Dr,  Symington+  of  such  a  section  of  a  girl,  aged  thirteen,  the 
lumbar  curve  is  very  feebly  marked,  I  am  inclined  to  conaider, 
thei'efore,  that  further  investigation  will  probably  show  that  the 
cirre  index,  of  the  Australian  girl  is  slightly  below  the  adult 
standard.  The  investigations  which  I  carried  out  upon  living  Bush- 
men, and  which  are  recorded  in  my  "  Cunningham  Memoir,"  certainly 
Biiemed  to  indicate  that  in  that  race,  at  any  rata,  the  lumbar  curve  in 
the  erect  attitude  is  in  eicesa  of  what  we  find  in  the  European.  Of 
course  the  greater  flexibility  which  I  believe  the  spines  of  the  black 
races  possess  would  tend  to  exaggerate  the  curve  in  the  standing 
posture,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  the  opposite  effect  when  the 
spina  was  relieved  from  its  snperincnmbent  burden. 

In  the  Australian  spine  the  point  of  greatest  projection  in  front  of 
the  intersecting  line  which  we  have  used  to  determine  the  degree  of 
lumbar  prominence  is  the  anterior  border  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  This  corresponds  with  what  we  find  in  the 
European  male,  hut  in  the  European  female  the  most  projecting  point 
is  placed  higher,  and  is  formed  by  the  atitenor  border  of  the  lower 
surface  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra.  But  the  true  summit  of  the 
lumbar  curve  is  the  point  of  maximum  axial  curvature,  and  in  the 
Australian  this  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 
Again  this  is  identical  with  what  we  observe  in  the  European  male, 

•  "  Bnitr^Ke uber (lie  Ent»t<ihungderphT«io1ogi«!hen  KrOmmuu); der  Wirbelsiule 
bi'iin  MenMiheQ."      Vireliow'i  '  Archiv  Tiir  Patliolog.  Auat.  und  Phj»ii>l.,'  vol.  67, 

1H73. 
f  •  The  .lualomj  of  tlio  Child,"  Ediiibiirsti. 
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bnt  in  the  European  female  the  summit  of  the  axial  carve  is  placed  in 
the  disk,  between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrad. 

In  two  particulars,  then,  the  Australian  spine  resembles  the  vertebral 
column  of  a  European  male  more  than  that  of  a  European  female, 
viz.,  in  the  point  of  maximum  curvature  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  in 
the  fact  that  the  curvature  does  not  include  the  last  dorsal  vertebra. 
The  jouth  of  the  girl  from  which  it  was  taken  may  account  for  these 
peculiarities :  the  spine  may  not  have  had  time  to  acquii*e  its  special 
sexual  characters,  or  its  full  degree  of  lumbar  curvature. 

It  is  self-evident  that  when  a  curve  is  established  in  a  region  where 
the  vertebral  bodies  are  not  moulded  in  accordance  with  it,  the  pi*o- 
duction  of  the  curvature  must  be  due  to  the  shape  of  the  interver- 
tebral disks.  The  difference  in  height  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  surfaces  of  the  European  lumbar  vertebrsB  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fifth)  is  so  slight  that  it  can  have  little  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  curve  in  this  region.  The  difference  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  consequence  and  not  as  the  catise  of  the  curve.  The  lumbar  con- 
vexity is  mainly  produced  by  the  intervertebral  disks,  and  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  curvature  is  called  into  existence,* 
we  can  readily  understand  why  this  should  be  so.  In  the  Australian 
spine  the  lumbar  prominence  is  produced  entirely  by  the  interverte- 
bral disks.  The  vertebral  bodies,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
fifth,  are  fashioned  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  a 
curve  of  which  the  convexity  is  directed  forwards. 

The  table  (pp.  498-9)  gives  the  proportions  and  indices  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrsB  and  intervertebiul  disks  in  the  Australian  and  European 
spines  figured  in  the  text,  and  also  for  purposes  of  comparison  the 
indices  of  the  same  parts  in  four  additional  European  spines. 

The  index  of  the  lumbar  vertebrsB  in  the  Australian  girl  (101*4)  is 
low  when  we  consider  that  for  this  race  the  average  index  is  107*8. 
Bat  this  average  has  been  largely  obtained  from  males,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  index  of  the  female  is  very  consider- 
ably below  this.  The  four  female  Australian  spines  which  I  measured 
when  preparing  my  '*  Cunningham  Memoir,"  gave  an  average  lumbo- 
vertebral  index  of  103*1,  and  of  these  one  had  an  index  of  100*9,  and 
another  an  index  so  low  as  06*7.  To  all  ini-ents  and  purposes,  there- 
fore, the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebi*8B  in  the  spine  of  the  Australian 
girl  are  neutral  in  so  far  as  the  production  of  a  lumbar  curve  is  con- 
cerned. The  intervertebral  disks  are  the  parts  which  determine  the 
curvature,  and  in  conformity  with  this  they  present  the  low  index 
of  49*5.  A  very  special  feature  in  this  spine  is  the  small  amount  of 
depth  exhibited  by  the  lumbar  disks  posteriorly.  It  is  a  character 
which  at  once  ap]>eals  to  the  eye  when  the  tracing  of  the  mesial 
section  is  examined.  The  two  disks  which  contribute  most  largely 
•  *  Cunniugham  Memoir,'  No.  2,  Roy.  Irisli  Acad.,  ^.  1%. 
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s  of  tlio  Vertebral  BaditiS  and  Inter  vertebral  Disks  oC  tUe 
Lumbal'  Colomji. 
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Four  Irish  Spines  (two  Males  and  two  Females). 


Vertebral  bodies. 

Index. 
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Index. 
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II 
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1 

In  this  table  the  indices  of  the  intervertebral  disks  hare  been  calculated  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  rert'Cbnil  bodies.  The  anterior  rertical  depth  in  each 
case  has  been  taken  as  the  standard,  and  eqnal  to  100.  Bj  multiplying^  the  poste- 
rior Tcrtical  diameter  bj  100  and  dividhig  the  reeiilt  bj  the  anterior  Tertiosl 
diameter,  the  indices  have  been  arriyed  at. 

to  the  enrve  are  the  fourth  and  fifth.    The  indices  of  these  are  28-6 
and  38-4  respectively. 

The  European  spine  which  we  have  selected  for  comparison  with 
the  Australian  spine  also  presents  a  somewhat  low  lumbo- vertebral 
index,  viz.,  91*0.     The  intervertebral  index  is  consequently  higher 


Fig.  2. 
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tlin'i  is  usually  the  cwie.     Perhaps  the  averafTP  wbioh  is  f^ivpn  in  the 
table  for  tho  foai  Fiish  spines  more  nearly  ejcpresses  the  relative  sbara 
taken  by  vertebral  bodies  and  intervertebral  disks  in  the  production 
of  the  curve.      In  these  the  average  lu mho- vertebral  inde«  la  96'ri  " 
and  the  average  intervertebral  index  65'6. 

In  analysing  the  composition  of  the  axial  enrve  in  the  Inm'mp 
region  of  the  Aastralian  spine,  T  liave  had  the  advantage  of  the  advioe 
and  assistance  of  my  friend  and  eollesgue  Professor  Alexander,  of  tho 
En;^ineering  School  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  The  drawings  whii'h 
illnHtrate  this  point  were  exeonted  by  him.  The  axial  lanilmr  enrve 
was  found  to  be  composed  of  the  segments  of  three  eireles.  Thus  the 
portion  of  the  curve  which  travci'sea  the  centra!  points  of  the  fifth 
lunihnr  vertebra  and  of  the  disk  immediately  above  and  belon  it,  mii- 
fltitutes  one  arc;  tho  central  points  of  the  thii'd  and  fourth  lumbar 
vertebiip,  and  of  the  third  and  fourtli  intervertebral  disks,  are  traver«<-d 
ty  the  arc  of  a  second  and  larger  circle;  whilst  the  line  patislng- 
tbrnugh  the  central  points  of  the  dorso-lnmbar  disk  and  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  lumbar  vertebra  with  the  intervening  disks,  forms 
the  segment  of  a  third  and  still  larger  circle.  Segments  of  three 
circles  can  also  be  det-ccted  in  the  axial  lumhar  curve  of  the  Enropean, 
■but  tho  pavt.a  entering  into  the  formation  of  these  are  different.  The 
fonrth  and  Hfth  lumbar  vcrtebne  with  the  fourth  and  Hftli  disks  are 
ranged  in  the  arc  of  tlie  lowest  nnd  smallest  eii-cle  ;  the  second,  third, 
and  fonrib  Inrahar  Tertebne  with  the  two  intervening  disks,  constitute 
the  segment  of  another  circle  ;  whilst  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebta  and 
the  first  and  second  lambar  vertebne,  with  the  interposed  disks,  fomi 
the  segment  of  a  third  circle. 

As  I  have  explained  in  my  "  Cunningham  Memoir,"  where  I  have 
entered  somewhat  fully  into  this  point,  the  composition  of  the  differ- 
ent arcs  of  the  axial  curve  is  one  into  which  many  fallacies  msy 
creep.  Slight  inaccanciea  in  the  tracing  or  a  deviation  from  the 
mesial  plane  in  sawing  the  spine  will  tend  to  vitiate  the  resnits. 

The  radii  of  the  three  arcs  which  bnild  up  the  axial  lumbar  curve 
present  very  different  lengths.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  lambar 
column  of  the  Australian  the  bend  is  much  sharper  and  more  sadden 
than  in  the  European.  This  is  rendered  evident  when  the  radii  of 
the  two  lowest  arcs  are  compared  with  each  other.  Ag&in,  the 
highest  segment  in  the  Knropeftn  shows  very  little  deviation  from  a 
straight  line.  It  presenta  a  radius  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
highest  segment  in  the  Australian  spine.  In  the  European  the 
lambar  curve  is  more  uniform  and  gradaal  throughout.  The  lengths 
of  the  radii  of  the  different  area  a£  the  two  spines  were  afgertaiued  to 
be  as  follows  :— 
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Australian. 

European. 

Lowest  arc 

2Hn. 
24     .. 

5i  in. 

Intermediate  arc 

Highest  arc 

**^       a 

W»              ff 

The  iuterposition  of  a  straight  piece  between  the  lambar  and  sacral 
curves  of  the  Australian  spine  is  well  seen  in  fig.  2.  It  certainly 
offers  in  this  respect  a  marked  contrast  to  the  European,  in  which 
the  sacral  curve  breaks  off  at  once  from  the  lumbar  curve. 

Relative  Lengths  of  the  different  Regions  of  the  Vertebral  Column  of 
the  Australian. — Aeby*  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  two 
sexes,  and  at  different  periods  of  life,  remarkable  differences  are 
found  in  the  relative  lengths  of  the  different  regions  of  the  vertebral 
column.  The  method  which  we  have  adopted  for  ascertaining  the 
degree  and  quality  of  the  spinal  curvature  nffords  us  at  the  same 
time  a  very  accurate  means  of  comparing  the  Anstitilian  with  the 
European  from  this  point  of  view.  The  measurements  were  made 
along  the  fore  surface  of  the  spine,  and  the  results  obtained  showed 
that  the  Australian  spine  corresponds  in  this  respect  in  the  closest 
manner  with  the  vertebral  column  of  the  adult  European  female.  Its 
total  length  from  the  base  of  the  saorum  to  the  tip  of  the  odontoiil 
process  was  526  mm.  The  cervical  region  measured  112  mm.,  the 
dorsal  region  241  mm.,  and  the  lumbar  region  173  mm. 

In  order  that  we  may  compare  the  relative  length  of  each  of  theso 
regions  with  what  we  find  in  the  European,  let  us  regard  the  foi*e 
surface  of  the  movable  column  as  being  equal  to  lOi^  The  following 
table  shows  the  close  similarity  which  exists  in  this  respect  between 
the  Australian  girl  and  the  adult  European  female  : — 

Fore  Surface  of  Spine  from  tip  of  Odontoid  Process  to  Base  of 

Sacrum  =  100. 


Australian  girl, 
aged  16. 

Average  of  five  adult 
European  females, 

spines  measured  in  the 
frozen  condition. 

16  years  old  girl 

(European). 

(According  to 

Aeby.) 

Cervical  region .... 

Donal  region 

Lumbar  region  .... 

21  d 
45-8 
32-9 

21*6 
46*8 
82-8 

21-6 
46-9 
81-6 

*  "  Die  Altersrencfaiedenheiten  der  menschlichen  Wirbelsaule."      '  Aichiv  fur 
Anat.  und  Entwiok.'   1879. 
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In  the  abore  talilo,  I  have  also  introdnced  the  proportions  which 
Aeby  gives  for  the  eixteen-year-old  girl.  It  is  curioas  that  the  Ans- 
traliaTi  girl  should  appraximate  more  nearly  the  adult  European 
female. 

Prnportion  of  Bone  and  Cartilage  in  the  Lumbar  Region  of  the  Spine. 
— When  the,  tracings  which  are  roprodncod  in  fig.  1  are  closely 
ejcamined,  it  becomes  apparent  that  in  the  Inmbar  region  the  constituent 
elements,  viz.,  the  bones  and  the  intervertebral  disks,  are  not  pi-esent 
in  roiTcHponding  proportions  in  the  different  .'jpinea.  The  vertical 
diameters  of  the  bodies  of  the  Inmbar  vertebrte  differ  very  appre- 
cinbly  in  the  three  spines,  and  with  this  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
tliicknBRfl  of  the  intervertebral  disks.  In  ordt-r  that  we  may  the 
more  easily  contrast  the  spines  from  this  point  of  view,  I  have 
formoiated  an  index  which  may  be  t«rmed  the  Sa^ilio-veriical  lumbar 
index.  In  calculating  this,  the  sagittal  diameter  measured  fivm 
the  centre  of  the  posterior  face  to  the  centra  of  the  anterior  face 
of  the  vertebral  body  ia  taken  as  the  standard  and  equal  to  100. 
The  proportion  between  this  diameter  and  ihe  vertical  diameter, 
measured  from  the  centre  of  the  upper  snrface  to  the  centre  of  the 
lower  snrface  of  the  vertebral  body,  can  thus  be  readily  expressed. 
A  high  index  will  indicate  a  long  ve^tt■br.^l  body;  a  low  index,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  indicate  a  short  vertebral  body.  In  the  table 
which  follows  I  have  introdnced  the  BaWion.  Ma[-i»|ne,  and  Orang. 
with  the  view  of  enabling  us  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  difference 
exhibited  in  the  si^tto- vertical  Inmbar  index  of  the  Europeaii, 
Australian,  and  Chimpanzee  is  one  from  which  any  important  deduc- 
tion may  be  drawn. 

Two  points  are  rendered  very  manifest  by  the  above  fignres,  vii,, 
(I),  that  there  is  a  rapid  and  decided  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
Inmbar  vertebral  bodies  as  we  pass  from  the  European,  through  the 
Australian,  Chimpaniee,  and  B(^KX>n  to  the  Uacaqne ;  and  (2),  that 
as  the  bones  elongate  the  cartilaginous  disks  become  shortened. 

The  difEerence  in  relative  length  of  the  lumbar  vert«bne  in  the 
European  and  Australian  is  very  marked,  the  sagitto-vertiqal  index  of 
the  former  being  8U-9,  and  of  the  latter  870.  It  mnst  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  I  have  only  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  one  Australian. •  Again,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Orang  in  the 
height  of  its  vertebrse  should  show  such  a  decided  deviation  from 
other  Apes,  and  approach  so  closely  to  Man.  A  mesial  section  throngb 
the  Orang  renders  this  character  apparent  to  the  eye.f 

In  estimating  the  vertical  depth  of  both  vertebral  bodies  and  inter- 

•  There  are  sirtling  «eiual  differences  in  this  respect.  In  the  male,  the  bodies 
of  the  Tertebree  are  more  rompreesed.  Eight  ekeleloiu  of  female  Andaman  bUndsn 
affordpd  a  sagittti- vertical  lumbar  index  of  90-4. 

f  '  Cunniugham  Memoir,'  No.  2,  Piste  III,  Rojal  Irish  Academy. 
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Tertebr»l  diaks,  ttie  measure  men  ts  were  made  aloD^  the  nsial  line  of 
the  oolumn.  The  spinea  wera  divided  in  tbo  mesial  plane  when 
thoronglity  frozen,  so  thftt  there  was  no  rodnction  iu  the  depth  of  thp 
cartilaginous  disks  through  tho  bulging  out  of  their  central  BofI 
portions.  In  the  European  we  find  the  largest  proportion  of  card- 
lage  in  the  const  motion  of  tho  lumbar  region.  In  four  female  spines 
the  avenige  was  found  to  be  35'7  per  cent,  oartilage  to  64-3  per  cent, 
bone."  In  the  Anstralion  the  amonut  of  cartilage  is  reduced  in  con- 
formity with  the  lengthening  of  the  vertebral  bodies ;  the  proportion 
is  3y-e  per  cent,  cartilage  to  69-4.  per  cent.  bone.  Iu  tho  Apes,  a  Htill 
farther  reduction  in  the  amount  of  cartilage  is  manifested  j  even  in 
the  Omng  with  vertebne  proportionally  aa  short  as  those  of  » 
European,  the  amount  of  cartilage  in  the  lumbar  part  of  the  spine  is 
relatively  much  lees,  viz.,  in  the  European  35-7  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
Orang  27  per  cent.  tn  the  Chimpanzee,  tho  marked  faQ  in  the 
amount  of  cartilage  is  in  a  mpa.*uro  due  to  the  exti-oraely  thin  disk 
which  interveuea  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  bnse  of 
the  sacrum. 

In  the  erect  attitude  of  Man  the  greater  amonnt  of  cartilage  leseeng 
the  shocks  transmitted  npwarda  through  the  colnmn.  In  the  prone 
or  semi-prone  poeition  of  the  trunk  the  same  provision  is  not  so 
necessaiy. 


"The  Principles  of  training  Rivers  throtigb  Tidal  Eetuanes, 

as    illustrated    by    Investigations    into    the    Methods   of 

improving  the  Navigation  Channels  of  the  Estuary  of  the 

Seine."    By  Leveson  FRA^■CIS  Veknon-Harcoubt,  M.A., 

M.In8t.C,E,     Communicated  by  A.  (Jr.  Vernok-Harcodbt, 

F.R.S.     Received  January  19,— Read  February  7,  1889. 

(Flaiee  2—4.) 

The  conditions  effecting  the  training  of  rivers  in  the  non-tidal 

portions  of  their  course  by  jetties,  or  rubble  embankments  designated 

as  tmining  walls,  are  well  understood.     Training  walls  substitute  a 

straightened  uniform  channel  for  irregularities  and   varying  widths, 

improving  the  flow  of  the  current  and  rendering  it  uniform,  so  that 

scour  occurs  iu  the  shallow,  narrowed  portions,  and  more  nniformity 

*  Aebj  givm  tho  proportion  of 'bone  and  cartilage  in  the  different  regiani  of  the 
European  «pine  Ht  different  ages,  but  at  he  measured  Ihe  Jr-onl  atptct  onlg  of  the 
vertebra  and  disks,  hia  reeiilU  canoat  be  compared  with  the  above.  In  front  aod 
behind  the  vprtiral  diameters  o(  the  disks  and  Torlebral  bodies  are  modified  b7  thr 
ppinal  curvatures.  To  obtain  the  most  aecurate  information  regarding  Ihe  relative 
proportion  of  bone  und  cartilage  in  a  region,  the  different  elements  ibould  nn- 
(laubtedlj  be  meaaured  along  the  axial  curve. 
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of  depth  is  attained.  In  very  winding  rivers,  the  additional  preoantion 
has  to  be  taken  of  somewhat  redacing  the  width  where  the  deepest 
channel  shifts  over  from  the  concave  bank  on  one  side  to  the  concave 
bank  on  the  opposite  side  at  the  next  bend  lower  down,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  shoal  which  is  found  near  the  point  of  contrary  flexure  bj  con- 
centrating the  current  at  this  place. 

The  training  of  the  outlets  of  sediment-bearing  rivers  into  tidcless 
seas  is  determined  by  the  same  principles ;  for  a  definite  discharge  is 
directed  and  concentrated  between  training  walls  or  piers,  so  as  to 
scour  a  channel  across  the  bar  formed,  in  front  of  the  outlet,  by  the 
accumulation  of  deposit  dropped  by  the  enfeebled  issuing  current. 
The  increased  velocity  of  the  current  through  the  contracted  outlet 
carries  the  silt  into  deeper  water,  where  it  is  either  borne  away  by 
any  littoral  current,  or  again  forms  a  bar,  after  a  lapse  of  time 
depending  on  the  depth,  which  can  be  removed  by  an  extension  of  the 
training  works. 

The  training  also  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tidal  portion  of  rivers 
has  been  effected  on  similar  principles  to  the  non-tidal  portion,  with 
satisfactory  results,  even  though  the  problem  is,  in  this  case,  com- 
plicated by  the  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  the 
requisite  maintenance  of  the  tidal  capacity. 

In  the  lower  parts,  however,  of  tidal  rivers,  where  the  tidal  flow 
predominates,  it  is  difficult  tiO  determine  the  proper  width  for  a  trained 
channel,  which,  whilst  narrow  enough  to  secure  an  adequate  depth, 
should  not  very  materially  check  the  tidal  flow  to  the  detriment  of 
the  outlet.     Moreover,  where  the  estuary  is  large,  considerable  doubt 
may  exist  as  to  the  best  direction  for  the  training  walls ;   and  the 
establishment  of  training  walls  in  a  wide  estuary,  where  the  flood  tide 
is  charged  with  silt,  has  resulted  in  extensive  accretions,*  and  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  tidal  capacity,  by  the  concentration  of  the  tidal 
flow  and  ebb  in  the  trained  channel,  and  a  consequent  enfeeblement 
of  the  currents  at  the   sides,  favouring  deposit.      The   principles, 
indeed,  upon  which  the  training  of  tidal  rivers  should  be  based,  are  in 
a  Yerj  undefined  and  unsatisfactory  condition,  as  exemplified  by  the 
conflicting  opinions  of  engineers  whenever  important  training  works 
through  estuaries  are  proposed,  as  exhibited  with  reference  to  the 
schemes  for  training  works  in  the  upper  estuary  of  the  Mersey, f  for 
which  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  promoters  sought  powers  in  1883 
and  1884,  and  as  at  present  exist  about  the  extension  of  the  training 
works  in  the  Ribble  estuary. J     This  is  due  to  the  various  conditions 

•  '  Instit.  Civ.  Engin.  Proc./  toI.  84,  pp.  246  and  295,  and  Plates  4  and  5. 

t  Evidence  before  Select  Committees  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  Bills,  Sessions  1883  and  1884,  and  '  Insdt.  Cir.  Engin.  Proc.,'  vol.  84, 
p.  309,  fig.  7. 

J  '  Instit.  Cir.  Engin.  Proc./  voL  84,  p.  260,  fig.  1. 
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involved,  -which  differ  more  or  less  in  ea«h  case,  and  thus  render  it 
difficult  to  lay  down  general  rnles  for  guidance  from  argnment*  based 
on  analogy.  One  of  the  most  important  consideration  b  is  the  form  of 
the  estuary  i  and  in  this  respect  no  two  estuaries  are  alike,  aa  their 
form  is  the  result  of  complex  geological  and  hydrological  conditions; 
and  it  snffieya  to  contrast  the  Mersey  and  the  Ribble,  the  Dee  and  ihe 
Tay,  the  Clyde  and  the  Tees,  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  to  indicate  the 
varieties  of  forms  which  may  have  to  bo  dealt  with.  Other  eircum- 
stanees  affecting  the  problem  are  the  rise  of  tide,  the  tidal  capacity 
and  general  depth,  the  fresh-water  discharffo,  the  silt  introdneed  by 
the  flood  tide  or  brought  down  by  the  river,  the  condition  of  the  itea 
bottom  in  front  of  the  mouth,  und  the  direction  in  which  the  tidal 
onrreot  enters  the  estuary.  The  positions  ntso  of  ports  eslabliahed  at 
the  sides  of  estuaries  require  special  consideration  in  determining 
the  pi-oper  line  for  a  trained  channel.  These  nnmerons  and  variable 
conditions  have  often  led  engineers  to  enunciate  the  opinion  that  each 
river  must  be  considered  independently  by  itself.  Thia  view,  how- 
ever, it  strictly  adhered  to,  by  eiclndiug  the  experience  derived  from 
previons  works,  would  prevent  any  progress  in  the  determination  of 
genera!  principles  for  the  improvement  of  navigation  channels  throni^h 
estnarieR ;  each  training  work  would  form  an  independent  scheme, 
baHed  upon  no  previous  eiperience,  and  might  ov  might  not  produce 
the  result- anficipnti-il  hy  its  ilcslitner.  Unfnrtuuiitcly  iilsn  it  is  im- 
possible  to  proceed  with  training  works  by  the  method  of  trial  and 
eiTori  for  besides  the  cost  of  modifying  the  lines  of  training  walls, 
if  the  desired  resalts  are  not  produced,  these  works  generally  effect 
such  extensive  changes  in  an  estuary,  that  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  restore  the  original  conditions,  or  to  modify  materially  the  altered 

It  might  be  possible  to  deduce  general  rales  for  training  works 
from  a  careful  consideration  of  a  variety  of  types  of  eataaries,  espe- 
cially those  in  which  training  works  have  been  carried  out;  and  I 
have  commenced  an  investigation  of  thia  kind.  This  method  of  in- 
quiry, however,  requires  a  variety  of  data  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
for  most  estuaries,  and  must  depend  upon  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
relative  in6uence  of  each  of  the  variable  conditions,  and  a  train  of 
reasoniiig  from  analogy  which  might  not  be  accepted  by  engineers  as 
conclusive.  Accordingly,  it  would  be  of  the  very  highest  value  to 
river  engineers,  and  of  considerable  interest  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  if  a  method  of  investigation  conld  be  devised,  which  might  be 
applied  to  the  special  conditions  of  any  estuary,  and  the  resnlts  of  any 
scheme  of  training  works  determined  approximately  beforehand,  in 
A  manner  which  conld  be  relied  upon  from  the  Tact  of  their  deptending 
on  an  assimilation  to  the  actnal  conditions  of  the  case  investigated, 
and  Dot  on  arguments  based  upon  the  effects  of  similar  works  nnder 
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more  or  less  different  conditions.  The  following  description  is  there- 
fore given  of  the  results  of  investigations,  carried  on  at  intervals 
daring  more  than  two  years,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  extensions 
of  the  training  works  in  the  Seine  estuary,  which  appear  to  afford  a 
fair  assurance  that  a  similar  method,  applied  to  any  estuary,  would 
indicate  the  effect  of  any  scheme  of  training  works,  provided  the 
special  conditions  of  the  estuary  were  known. 

Investigations  about  the  Seine  Estuary. 

The  training  works  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  tidal  Seine,  com- 
menced in  1848,  had  reached  Berville  in  1870,  when  the  works  were 
stopped,  in  the  interests  of  the  port  of  Havre,  on  account  of  the  large 
unexpected  accretions  which  were  taking  place  behind  the  training 
walls,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  wide  estuary  below  them.*  The  original 
scheme,  proposed  in  1845  by  M.  Bonniceaa,t  comprised  the  extension 
of  the  trained  channel  to  Honffeur  on  the  southern  side  of  the  estuary, 
and  the  prolongation  of  one  or  both  of  the  training  walls  towards 
Havre  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  estu(»ry,  as  in  any 
scheme,  the  interests  of  both  these  ports^  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
estuary,  have  to  be  considered.  The  works  are  acknowledged  to  be 
incomplete ;  and  great  interest  has  been  evinced,  particularly  within 
the  last  few  years,  in  the  question  of  their  extension,  so  that  tlie 
shifting  channel  between  Berville  and  the  sea  may  be  trained  and 
deepened,  and  the  access  to  Honfiear  improved,  without  endangering 
the  approaches  to  Havre.  The  objects  desired  are  distinctly  defined ; 
but  the  means  for  attaining  them  have  formed  the  subject  of  such  a 
variety  of  schemes,  that  hardly  any  part  of  the  estuary  below  Berville 
has  not  been  traversed  by  some  proposed  trained  channel^  except  the 
portion  lying  north  of  a  line  between  Hoc  and  Tancarville  points, 
which  is  too  far  removed  from  Honfieur  to  be  admissible  for  any 
scheme.  Altogether,  including  distinct  modifications,  fourteen  schemes 
have  been  published  in  Fi'ance  within  my  knowledge,  seven  of  them 
having  appeared  within  the  last  five  years.  The  schemes  alao  exhibit 
gi'eat  varieties  in  their  general  design  {  (Plate  2,  figs.  1  and  3 ;  Plate  8, 
figs.  1  and  2 ;  and  Plate  4,  fig.  1),  illustrating  very  forcibly  the  great 
uncertainty  which  exists,  even  in  a  special  case  where  the  conditions 
have  been  long  studied,  as  to  the  principles  which  should  be  followed  in 
designing  training  works.  It  is  evident  that  no  reasoning  from  analogy 
could  prevail  amongst  such  very  conflicting  views ;  and  having  had  the 
subject  under  consideration  for  a  long  time,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  in 
August,  1886,  of  attempting  the  solution  of  this  very  difficult  problem 
by  an  experimental  method,  which  might  also  throw  light  upon  general 

•  *  Inttit.  Civ.  Engin.  Proc./  vol.  84,  p.  241,  and  Plates  4  and  5. 

t  *  fitude  BUT  la  Navigation  des  Rivieres  k  Marees,'  M.  Bouiiiceau,  p.  152,  Plate  2. 

t  *  Isatit.  Civ.  Engin.  Proc./  vol.  »4,  p.  2l7,  and  Plate  4,  fig.  9. 
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principleB  for  puirlancc  in  training  rivers  thro«(^h  estnarios.  Ths 
ostoary  of  tlio  Seine  is  in  snme  reapecta  peculiarly  well  adapted  fw 
snet]  an  investigation,  for  old  charts  exhibit  the  state  of  the  rivw 
before  the  training  works  were  coram  en  ced,  and  recent  charte  indicate 
the  changes  whiih  the  training  walla  hare  pi-odnoed,  whilst  the 
various  designs  for  the  completion  of  the  works,  proposed  by  ex- 
perienced engineers,  afford  an  interesting  basis  for  experimental 
inquiries  into  the  principles  of  training  works  in  estuaries.  If,  in  the 
first  place,  it  should  he  possible  to  reproiluce  in  a  model  the  shifting 
channels  of  the  Seine  estuary  as  they  tunncrly  eiisted,  and  next,  aft«r 
inserting  the  training  walla  in  the  model  as  they  nnw  eiist  in  the 
estuary,  the  effects  produced  by  these  works  i-ould  he  reproduced  on  a 
tmall  scale,  it  appeared  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  introductioo, 
Bucceaaivoly,  in  the  model  of  the  various  lines  proposed  for  the  exien- 
Bion  of  the  training  walls  would  produce  results  in  the  model  fairly 
resembling  the  effects  which  the  works,  if  carried  out,  would  aeluaily 

When  the  third  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Bill  was  being  considered 
by  Parliament  in  1885,  Professor  Osborne  Keynoldi  constructed  a 
Trorking  model  of  the  portion  of  the  Mersey  estuary  above  Liverpool 
on  behalf  of  the  promotei-a  of  the  canal,  with  the  object  of  showing 
'  that  no  changes  would  be  produced  in  the  resin  channels  of  the  estuary 
bv  the  canal  works  which  had  lii'un  di'siRiu'd  to  modifj'  very  slightly 
the  line  of  the  Cheshire  shore  above  Eaetham.  This  model  wa«,  1 
believe,  the  first  experimental  investigation  on  an  estuary  by  artifi- 
cially  producing  the  tidal  action  of  flood  and  ebb  on  a  small  scale ; 
and  Professor  Reynolds'  experiment  showed  that  a  remarkably  close 
resemblance  to  the  main  tidal  channela  in  the  inner  estuary  could  be 
produced  on  a  small  scale. 

As  the  Hersey  model  did  not  extend  into  Liverpool  Bay,  the  tidal 
action  produced  was  very  definitely  directed  along  the  confined 
channel  representing  the  "  Narrows  "  between  Liverpool  and  Birken- 
head ;  and  this  tidal  Sow  was  not  perceptibly  influenced  by  the  rela- 
tively very  small  fresh-water  discharge.  In  the  Seine,  however,  there 
in  no  narrow  inlet  channel  to  adjust  exactly  the  set  of  the  flood  tide  into 
the  estuary  ;  and  the  large  fresh-water  discharge  of  the  Seine,  with  a 
basin  about  eighteen  times  larger  than  the  Mersey  basin,  forma  an 
important  factor  in  the  result.  The  tide  in  a  model  of  the  Seine  has 
to  be  produced  in  the  open  bay  outside  the  estnary  at  a  snitahle  ai^Ie 
which  had  to  be  determined  ;  and  it  was  essential  for  the  success  of 
the  Seine  experiments  that  accretion  shonld  be  produced  in  the  model 
of  the  Seine  estuary  under  certain  oircumstanoos,  which  was  a  con- 
dition which  did  not  enter  into  the  Mersey  problem.  Accordingly, 
the  very  interesting  and  valuable  result*  obtained  by  Professor 
Bo^noida,  in  his  model  of  the  Mersey,  conld  afford  no  aasoranoe  that 
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experimentB  mvolving  esBentiallj  different  and  novel  oonditions  would 
lead  to  any  satisfactory  results.  I  therefore  restricted  the  reqaire- 
ments  for  my  experiments  within  the  smallest  possible  limits,  and 
contented  myself  with  the  simplest  means,  and  the  limited  space 
available  in  my  office  at  Westminster. 

Description  of  Model  of  the  Seine  Estuary, — The  model  represent- 
ing the  tidal  portion  of  the  River  Seine  and  the  adjacent  coast  of 
Calvados,  extending  from  Martot,  the  lowest  weir  on  the  Seine,  down 
to  about  Dives,  to  the  south-west  of  Trouville,  was  moulded  in  Port- 
land cement  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  Edward  Blundell,  to  the  scales  of 
40^Qf»  horizontal  and  -j-^  vertical.  The  first  is  the  scale  of  some  of 
the  more  recent  published  charts  of  the  Seine — and  even  at  that 
scale  the  model  is  nearly  9  feet  long;  whilst  I  made  the  vertical 
scale  one  hundred  times  the  horizontal,  as  the  fall  of  the  bed  of  the 
tidal  Seine  is  very  slight,  and  the  rise  of  spring  tides  at  the  mouth, 
being  23  feet  7  inches,  amounted  to  an  elevation  of  the  water  in  the 
model  of  only  0'71  inch.  There  are  two  banks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
estuary,  between  Havre  and  Villerville  Point,  known  as  the  Amfard 
and  Ratier  banks,  which  emerge  between  half-tide  and  low  water,  and 
divide  the  entrance  to  the  estuary  into  three  channels.  Through  all 
the  changes  in  the  navigable  channel  at  the  outlet,  these  banks  always 
appear  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  low-water  charts,  either  connected 
with  the  sandbanks  inside  the  estuary,  or  detached.  On  examining 
the  large  chart  drawn  from  the  survey  made  by  M.  Germain  in  1880, 
I  found  that  rock  and  gravel  cropped  up  to  the  surface  over  a  certain 
area  on  these  banks,  and  accordingly  I  introduced  solid  mounds  at 
these  places  to  represent  the  hard  portions  of  the  Amfard  and  Ratier 
banks,  which  are  permanent  features  in  the  estuary.  As  a  rocky 
bottom  is  found  near  Havre,  and  also  at  Villerville  Point  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  outlet,  Amfard  and  Ratier  banks  are  doubtless  the 
remains  of  a  rocky  barrier  which  in  remote  ages  stretched  right 
across  the  present  mouth  of  the  river.  Where  the  rocky  bottom  lies 
bare  near  Havre  and  Villerville,  the  model  was  moulded  to  the  exact 
depths  shown  on  the  chart  of  1880 ;  but  in  other  places  the  cement 
bottom  was  merely  kept  well  below  the  greatest  depth  the  channel 
bad  attained  at  each  place,  whilst  the  actual  bed  of  the  estuary  in  the 
model  was  formed  by  the  flow  of  water  over  a  layer  of  sand. 

Arrangements  for  Tidal  and  Fresh-water  Flow, — The  mouth  of  the 
Seine  estuary  faces  west ;  but  the  tidal  wave  comes  in  from  the  north- 
west, and  the  earliest  and  strongest  flood  tide  flows  through  the 
northern  channel  between  Havre  and  the  Am&rd  bank ;  whilst  the 
influx  through  the  southern  Villerville  channel  occurs  later,  and  is 
stronger  towards  high  water.  Accordingly,  the  tidal  flow  had  to  be 
introduced  from  a  northerly  direction,  at  an  angle  to  the  mouth  of  the 
estuary ;  and  the  line  of  junction  of  the  hinged  tray,  producing  the 
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tidal  rise  and  fall,  was  made  at  an  angle  of  about  50°  to  a  line  i-unning 
from  east  to  west  in  the  model,  so  that  ths  tidal  flow  approached  the 
cstaary  from  a  point  only  about  5°  to  the  west  of  north-west.  Tte 
traj  was  made  of  zinc,  enclosed  by  Btrips  on  three  sides  to  the  height 
of  the  sides  of  the  estuary  ;  and  it  was  hinged  to  the  model,  at  ita 
opeu  end,  by  a  strip  of  iudia-mbber  sheeting  along  the  bottom  and 
sides,  so  as  to  make  a  water- tight  joint  with  sufficient  play  at  the  aides 
to  admit  of  the  traj  being  tipped  up  and  down  from  its  outer  end. 
The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tray  was  eB'eetcd  by  the  ecrew  of  a  letter 
pi'esK,  fi-om  which  the  lower  portion  had  beeu  detached,  by  i-aisiiig  and 
lowei-ing  the  upper  plate  of  the  press,  half  of  which  was  inserted 
under  the  tray.  After  (he  requisite  amount  of  sand  had  been  i:itra' 
dnccd  to  raise  the  bottom  to  the  avcragu  level,  the  model  was  filled 
with  just  enough  water  for  the  surface  of  the  water  to  i-epresent  low 
water  of  spring  tides  when  the  ti'ay  was  down  and  the  screw  at  it» 
lowest  limit ;  and  the  tray  was  made  of  such  a  size  that,  when  the 
screw  was  raised  to  itn  full  extent,  the  water  in  the  model  was  raiseii, 
by  the  tipping  of  the  tray,  to  the  level  representing  high  water  of 
spring  tides.  The  water  representing  the  fresh. water  discbarge  of 
the  Seine  was  admitted  into  the  upper  end  of  the  model  from  a  tap 
in  a  SDiall  tin  cistern ;  and  the  efflux  of  a  similar  quantity  of  water 
was  provided  for  at  the  lowoi'  extremity  of  the  estuaiy,  on  its  northern 
side  iiGiir  I  he  tniY.  by  acock  with  ii  larger  m-ifice  placed  at  sach  a  level 
as  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  out  into  a  second  cistern,  of  similar  siie, 
during  the  higher  halF  of  the  tide. 

First  RegtilU  of  Working  the  Model. — The  construction  of  the  model 
was  commenced  in  October,  1B86,  and  its  working  was  commenced  in 
November.  Though  the  Portland  cement  was  convenient  for  mould- 
ing in  a  small  space  aud  in  the  absence  of  appliances,  it  did  not  prove 
satisfactory  for  retainiug  water  at  first.  The  model  was  purposely 
made  in  two  halves,  and  the  straight  joint  was  subsequently  made 
water-tight;  but,  nevertheless,  cracks  occurred  at  various  places 
through  which  the  water  leaked,  and  they  had  to  be  repaired  an  they 
appeared ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  model  was  eventually  coated  with 
thick  varnish,  and  after  a  time  the  leaks  ceased.  The  flexible  india- 
rubber  hinge,  from  which  I  had  anticipated  some  trouble,  leaked  very 
little  from  the  beginning,  and  on  being  fitted  with  greater  care  in 
introdticing  a  tray  of  somewhat  different  form,  no  leakage  occurred. 

Silver  sand  waa  ased  in  the  first  instance  for  forming  the  bed  of  the 
estuary.  From  the  outset,  the  bore  at  Candebec,  indicated  by  a 
sudden  rise  of  the  water,  and  the  reverse  current  just  before  high 
water  near  Havre,  called  the  "verhaule,"  were  very  well  marked. 
The  verhaule  is  evidently  a  sort  of  back  eddy,  on  the  northern 
shore,  occasioned  by  the  influx  of  the  tide,  and  by  the  final  filling  of 
the  estuary  from  the  Boathem  channel ;  whilst  the  bore  appears  to 
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result  from  the  concentration  of  the  tidal  rise  bj  the  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  the  eatoarj  above  Qnillebeof.  The  period  given  to  each  tide 
in  working  was  about  25  seconds,  which  appeared  fairly  to  reproduce 
the  conditions  of  the  estuary.*  After  the  model  had  been  worked  for 
a  little  time,  the  channels  near  Quillebeuf  assumed  lines  resembling 
those  which  previously  existed ;  and  a  small  channel  appeared  on  the 
northern  shore,  by  Harfleur  and  Hoc  Point,  which  is  clearly  defined 
in  the  chart  of  1834.  The  main  channel  also  shifted  about  in  the 
estuary,  and  tended  to  break  up  into  two  or  three  shallow  channels 
near  the  meridian  of  Berville,  where  the  influences  of  the  flood  and 
ebb  tides  were  nearly  balanced.  The  model,  accordingly,  &irly  repro- 
duced the  conditions  of  the  actual  estuary  previous  to  the  commence- 
of  the  training  walls;  though  the  channel  in  the  estuary  did  not 
attain  the  depth,  as  represented  by  the  proportionately  large  vertical 
scale,  which  the  old  channels  possessed,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  com- 
paratively small  scouring  influence  which  the  minute  currents  in  the 
model  possess.  The  sand,  in  fact,  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  fineness 
corresponding  to  the  scale  of  the  model,  whilst  the  friction  on  the 
bed  is  not  diminished  equivalently  to  the  reduction  in  volume  of  the 
current.  Silver  sand  had  been  used  on  account  of  its  being  readily 
obtained,  its  purity,  and  absence  of  cohesion,  as  it  was  hoped  that  the 
water,  by  percolating  freely  through  it,  would  more  readily  shift  it. 
A  film,  however,  seemed  by  degrees  to  form  over  its  surface,  reducing 
considerably  its  mobility ;  and  as  the  action  of  the  water  on  it  con- 
sisted merely  in  rolling  the  particles  along  the  bottom,  this  sand  did 
not  prove  satisfactory  for  producing  the  requisite  changes  when  the 
training  walls  were  inserted  in  the  model.  It  became,  therefore, 
essential  to  search  for  a  substance  which  the  water  could  to  some 
extent  carry  in  saspension  for  a  short  period. 

Trial  of  Various  Svhstaiices  for  Forming  the  Bed  of  the  Estuary, — 
Some  substance  was  required,  not  necessarily  sand,  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  scoured,  and  therefore  not  pasty  or  sticky,  and  sufficiently  fine 
or  light  to  be  carried  in  suspension  to  some  extent  by  the  currents  in 
the  model,  and  not  merely  rolled  along  the  bottom  like  the  silver  sand. 
A  variety  of  subbtances  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  in  powdered  form, 
were  accordingly  tried  in  succession  during  the  first  half  of  1887. 
Pumice  in  powder  proved  too  sticky  ;  and  flower  of  sulphur  was  too 
greasy  to  be  easily  immersed  in  water.  Pounded  coke  was  too  dirty 
to  be  suitable,  and  particles  of  it  floated.  Yiolet-powder  became  too 
pasty  in  water ;  and  fuller's  earth  and  lupin  seed  exhibited  similar 
defects.  The  grains  of  coffee  grounds  were  too  large  in  water,  and 
moved  up  and  down  in  the  currents  too  readily ;  whilst  fine  sawdust 

*  According  to  the  formula  in  the  paper  by  Professor  O.  Beynolds,  on  his  Mersey 
model,  read  at  the  Frankfort  Congress  in  August,  1888,  the  tidal  period  would  be 
nearly  28  eeoonda. 
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from  boxwood  and  lignmn  ritn?  swelled  in  wdter,  and  was  carried 
along  so  very  easily  by  the  etream  tbat  no  definite  channels  wen 
formed  in  it.  The  powder  obtained  from  Bath  brick,  which  waa 
experimented  upon  for  some  time  in  the  model,  both  without  and  with 
ti-aining  walls,  yielded  more  satisfactory  i-esulta,  as  besides  affording 
pthirting  channels  like  the  silver  sand,  it  accnmalated  at  the  sides  of 
the  oatuary  when  the  training  walls  were  introduced  in  the  model.  It, 
however,  gradually  became  too  compact,  so  that  the  current  conld  no 
longer  produce  much  effuct^  on  it;  but  as  it  is  probable  that  aoBw 
aticky  material  is  used  in  the  mauufaetare  of  Bath  bricks,  it  is  qnitv 
possible  that  if  I  had  encceedcd  in  my  endeavour  to  obtain  the  Bilt  of 
the  River  Purret,  fi'ora  which  the  bricks  are  made,  in  it«  natural 
state,  the  material  might  have  proved  more  subject  to  scaaring 
inflnence. 

A.t  last,  in  Jaly  1887, 1  found  a  fine  sand,  on  Chobham  Common, 
belonging  to  the  Bagsliot  beds,  with  a  small  admixture  of  peat.  This 
Band,  UeBides  containing  some  very  fine  particles,  was  perfectly  clean, 
so  that  water  readily  percolated  through  it ;  aiid  it  accordingly  com- 
bined the  advantages  possessed  by  silrer  sand  with  a  considerably 
greater  fineness. 

RetHlU  uf  Woriing  Model  with  Bagthof  Saml. — The  bed  of  the 
eetaary  having  been  formed  with  the  sand  obtained  from  Chobham 
Comniiin,  after  the  nmilel  lind  been  worked  for  somo  time,  tlie  channels 
assumed  a  form  very  closely  resembling  the  chart  of  the  Seine 
eFitnary  of  1834.*  Accordingly,  the  first  stage  of  the  investigatjOD 
was  duly  accomplished  by  the  reproduction  of  a  former  state  of  the 
estuary  in  the  model,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  decidedly  smalldr 
depth  in  the  channels,  except  in  places  whero  the  scour  was  consider- 
able, which  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
It  is  probable  that  with  a  larger  model,  and  especially  if  the  bed  was 
not  so  nearly  level  as  in  the  Seine,  the  depth  woald  approach  neu^v 
to  the  proper  distortfld  proportion  as  compared  with  the  width. 

The  close  coi-reapondence  of  the  channels  in  the  model  with  Kt 
actual  state  of  the  estnary  in  its  natural  condition,  confirms,  in  a  oon- 
siderably  more  complicated  case,  the  results  previously  achieved  by 
Professor  Reynolds  with  reference  to  the  upper  estnary  of  the  Ueney, 
and  affords  a  fair  certainty  that,  with  adequate  data,  the  natural  con- 
dition  of  any  estnary  conld  be  reproduced  on  a  amall  scale  in  a  model. 

Intrnduclion  of  the  Existing  Training  Walls  in  the  Model. — The 
second  stage  of  the  investigation  consisted  in  the  introduction  of 
training  wallu  into  the  model,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  actual 
training  walls  established  in  the  estnary  down  to  Bervitle.  These 
walls,  formed  with  strips  of  tin,  cut  to  the  corresponding  heights  at 
the  diSerent  places,  and  beat  to  the  proper  lines,  were  gradvsl^ 
•  '  lustit.  CW.  En^vn,  StiM.;  ToL  81,  Plate  5,  flg;  1.  '   ■     '  " 
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iDserted  in  sectioiis ;  and  the  model  was  worked  between  each  addition, 
to  confonii,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  actual  conditions.  The  fine 
particles  of  the  sand  accreted  behind  the  training  walls ;  and  the 
channel  between  the  walls  was  sconred  ont,  corresponding  precisely 
to  the  changes  which  have  actually  occurred  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Seine.  The  foreshores  at  the  back  of  the  training  walls  were  raised 
up  in  some  parts  to  high -water  level,  whilst  in  other  places  the 
accumulation  was  somewhat  retarded  by  the  slight  recoil  of  the  water 
from  the  vertical  sides  of  the  model,  and  by  the  wash  over  the  vertical 
training  walls,  these  forms  being  necessitated  by  the  great  distortion 
of  the  vertical  scale  of  the  model.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
accretion  and  scour  in  the  model  correspond  very  fairly  to  the  results 
produced  by  the  existing  training  walls  in  the  estuary.  The  accretion, 
moreover,  in  the  model,  extended  beyond  the  training  walls  on  each 
side,  down  to  Hoc  Point  on  the  right  bank,  obliterating  the  inshore 
channel  close  to  Harfleur,  which  had  been  reproduced  in  the  model, 
and  down  to  Honfleur  on  the  left  bank,  corresponding  in  these 
respects  also  to  the  actual  changes  in  the  estuary.*  The  main 
channel  also,  beyond  the  ends  of  the  training  walls,  was  compara- 
tively shallow,  and  was  unstable,  reproducing  the  existing  conditions 
in  the  estuary. 

The  ex))eriment8  relating  to  this  stage  extended  over  a  year  and  a 
half,  taking  up  all  the  time  that  could  be  spared  to  them  by  myself 
and  my  assistant  during  that  period ;  they  formed  the  turning  point 
of  the  investigation,  and  have  the  interest  of  being,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  first  attempt  at  putting  training  walls  in  a  model,  and 
obtaining  the  resulting  accretion  on  a  small  scale.  Without  the 
accomplishment  of  this  stage,  it  wonld  have  been  useless  to  continue 
the  investigation ;  and  its  satisfactory  attainment  proved  so  difficult 
in  actual  practice,  that  for  a  long  time  it  seemed  probable  that  the 
attempt  must  be  abandoned. 

Application  of  System  to  Ascertain  the  Prohahle  Effects  of  any 
Training  Works. — As  the  first  and  second  steps  in  the  investigation, 
by  the  aid  of  the  model,  had  furnished  results  which  corresponded  very 
fairly  with  the  actual  states  of  the  estaary  of  the  Seine  before  and 
after  the  execution  of  the  training  works,  the  final  stage  of  the 
investigation,  for  ascertaining  the  probable  results  of  any  extensions 
of  the  training  walls,  could  be  reasonably  entered  upon.  In  selecting 
the  lines  of  training  walls  to  be  experimented  on,  it  appeared  ex- 
pedient to  adopt  those  which  have  been  designed,  after  careful  study, 
by  experienced  engineers,  both  on  account  of  the  results  from  these 
being  far  more  interesting  than  those  of  a  variety  of  theoretical 
schemes,  and  also  in  the  hope  that  some  assistance  might  thereby  be 
rendered  to  French  engineers  in  the  prosecution  of  this  important 

•  <  Inttit.  Oir.  Engin.  Proc.,*  yoI.  84  j  compare  Plate  6,  ft%,  \,  wA'SVaSw^  ^A>l»  ^-' 
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work.  Moreover,  the  schemes  exhibit  sufficient  variety  to  admit  ot 
their  being  taken  as  types  of  schemeB  for  throwing  lig;ht  upon  the 
principlea  on  wUich  training  works  should  be  dueigneii  in  eEtuaries. 
Accordingly,  tho  third  stage  in  the  investigatiou  uonHist«d  ia  exi«nd- 
ing  tbo  training  walls  ia  the  model,  in  accordance  with  ihe  Itiies  of 
some  of  the  schemes  proposed  ;  and,  after  working  the  model  for  some 
time  with  each  of  the  extciisiona  suocesaively,  tbe  setreral  results  were 
recorded,  as  shown  in  Plates  2  and  3,  and  Plate  i,  figs,  1  and  2.  The 
lines  of  training  walls  experimented  on  in  the  model  were  taken,  with 
one  exception,  from  five  out  of  the  seven  most  recent  schemes  pro- 
posed, as  these  five  scliemtis  are,  I  believe,  the  only  ones  which  are 
etill  put  forward  for  adoption.  The  lines  sbown  on  Plate  4,  fig.  .S, 
represent  merely  a  theoretical  arraugetuent  of  training  walls,  inserted 
fur  a  final  experiment  in  the  model,  to  ascertain  the  elfect  of  the  most 
gradnal  enlargement  of  the  trained  channel  which  the  physical  con- 
ditions o(  the  estuary  wonld  have  admitted  of  at  the  outset,  whilst 
uukintainiog  the  full  width  at  the  mtiuth. 

Scheme  A. — The  first  an-angement  of  extended  training  walls  intro- 
duced into  the  model  was  taken  from  a  scheme,  some  of  the  main 
features  of  which  were  proposed  in  an  earlier  scheme  in  1859,*  and 
which  was  put  forward  in  an  amended  form  in  1366. t  The  design. 
as  inserted  in  the  model,  consisted  of  an  extension  of  the  panillel 
ti-ainiri^  walls  from  Rprvillo  down  to  ITonfleui',  and  the  forniation  of 
a  breakwater  across  the  outlet,  from  Villerville  Point  on  the  aoatbem 
shore  of  the  estuary,  out  to  the  Amfard  bank,  thus  restricting  the 
mouth  to  the  channel  between  Amfard  bank  and  Havre.  The  lines  of 
these  works  were  formed  in  the  model  with  strips  of  tin,  aa  shown 
on  Plate  2,  fig.  1 ;  the  northern  training  wal  was  kept  low,  and  the 
Bonthem  wall  was  raised  to  the  level  representing  high  water  of  neap 
tides ;  whilst  the  strip  representing  the  breakwater  was  raised  above 
the  highest  tide  level,  thus  forcing  all  the  flood  and  ebb  water  to  pass 
through  the  Havi'e  Channel.  The  results  obtained  in  the  model  with 
these  arrangements,  after  working  it  for  about  6000  tides,  are  indi- 
cated on  the  first  chart  (Plate  2,  fig.  1).  The  channel  between  the 
prolonged  training  walls  had  a  fair  depth  throughoat,  partly  owing 
to  the  concentration  of  the  fresh-water  digobarge  between  the  walls, 
and  partly  from  ths  retention  of  some  additional  water  in  the  channel 
at  low  water,  by  the  hindi-ance  to  its  outflow  offered  by  a  sandbank 
which  formed  in  front  ot  the  ends  of  the  training  walls.  A  deep  hble 
was  soon  scoured  out  in  the  narrowed  outlet  by  the  rapid  flow  of  the 
wat«r  filling  and  emptying  the  estuary  at  every  tide.  The  absence, 
however,  of  connexion  between  the  direction  of  the  flood  tide  carrent 

■  '  L&  Seine  oomme  Voie  de  Communia&tion  Maritime  et  Flnrtale,'  J.  de  Coone, 
1883,  p.  11,  and  Plate  7. 
t  '  f  rojet  dee  Irovaui  it  fure  i  l' Embouchure  de  la  Seine,'  L,  Partiot,  Parii,  UBS. 
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through  the  ontlet  and  the  ebbing  cnrrent  from  the  trained  channel, 
aided  by  the  accretion  of  sand  in  the  sheltered  recess  behind  the  break- 
water, led  eventually  to  the  formation  of  two  almost  rectangular  bends 
in  the  channel,  one  just  beyond  the  training  walls,  and  the  other  near 
Hoc  Point  in  the  model.  This  tortuous  channel,  moreover,  was 
shallow,  except  at  the  bends  and  the  outlet ;  and  a  bar  was  formed  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  outlet.  The  contraction  of  the  mouth  of 
the  estuary  by  the  breakwater  interfered  so  much  with  the  influx  of 
the  tide  into  the  estuary  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  raise  the  tide 
inside  to  its  previous  height ;  and  the  reduction  in  height  of  the  tide 
was  clearly  marked  at  Tanoarville  Point  in  the  model.  Sediment 
accumulated  in  the  estuary  beyond  the  trained  channel,  being  brought 
in  by  the  rapid  flood  current,  and  not  readily  removed  by  the  ebb, 
except  in  the  trained  channel  and  near  the  outlet ;  and  this  accretion, 
by  diminishing  the  tidal  capacity,  gradually  reduced  the  current 
through  the  outlet,  and  consequently  the  depth  of  the  outlet  channel. 
A  considerable  accumulation  of  sand  took  place  outside  the  break- 
water, along  the  southern  sea-coast,  so  that  the  bank  opposite 
Trouville  in  the  model  was  connected  with  the  shore,  and  the 
foreshore  advanced  towards  the  end  of  the  breakwater  (Plate  2, 
6g.l). 

Scheme  B. — The  second  arrangement  of  training  walls  inserted  in 
the  model,  below  Berville,  was  taken  from  a  scheme  proposed  in  1 888, 
representing  a  modification,  by  another  engineer,  of  the  design  from 
which  Scheme  A  was  copied.*  It  comprised  the  retention  of  the  break- 
water from  .Villerville  Point  to  the  Amfard  bank,  the  most  essential 
feature  in  Scheme  A;  but  the  extension  of  the  northern  training 
wall  was  dispensed  with,  whilst  the  southern  training  wall  was  pro- 
longed, in  a  continuous  curve,  from  Berville  to  Honfleur  (Plate  2, 
fig.  2),  and  eventually  to  the  Amfard  bank,  connecting  it  there  with 
the  extremity  of  the  breakwater  (Plate  2,  fig.  3).  A  slight  widening 
out  of  the  existing  trained  channel,  by  an  alteration  of  the  end  portion 
of  the  northern  training  wall,  completed  the  arrangement  of  the 
model.  The  results  obtained  by  inserting  the  training  wall  down  to 
Honfleur,  and  then  working  the  model  for  about  3500  tides,  are 
shown  in  Plate  2,  fig.  2 ;  and  those  obtained  after  the  prolongation 
of  the  southern  training  wall  to  the  breakwater,  and  working  the 
model  for  about  3700  tides,  are  shown  in  Plate  2,  ^g.  3.  The  channel 
followed  pretty  nearly  the  concave  line  of  the  prolonged  southern 
training  wall,  between  Berville  and  Honfleur  in  the  model,  except 
near  Berville ;  but  the  depth  of  water  was  less  regular  than  in  the 
previous  experiment,  owing  to  the  diminished  concentration  of  the 
«bb  from  the  absence  of  the  northern  training  wall.     The  channel 

*  '  M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Ing^nieurs  Ciyils,*  Mars,  1888,  Paris,  pp.  257  and 
273,  and  Plate  162,  fig.  2. 
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between  Honfleur  nnd  Amfard  was  tortaooa  as  before,  but  ita  dLrcC' 
tioa  was  different,  Tbe  deep  hole  at  the  outlet,  the  bar  bfj-ond,  And 
the  advance  of  the  aoutiiern  furoitbiire  beyond  the  breakwater, 
reappeai'ed  afjain  with  very  aimilor  features  to  those  in  tlie  first 
scbeme,  except  that  the  sandbank  did  not  quite  reach  the  oateide 
face  of  the  breakwater  at  low  water.  (Compare  fig.  2  witli  fig.  1  in 
Plate  2.) 

The  resnlts  which  followed  from  working  the  model  with,  the 
BOQtheru  ti-aining  wall  proloDged  to  Amfard,  are  shown  in  Plate  2, 
fig.  3,  The  main  alteration  from  the  former  experiment  natarally 
occurred  bftween  Huiiflear  and  Amfard  in  the  model,  a  contitinous 
channel  being  formed  along  the  new  piece  of  ooncave  training  waJl  - 
whilst  the  general  depth  inside  the  eatoary  was  improved  aa  far  as 
the  meridian  of  Hoc  Puint.  The  channel,  however,  above  HontJeur 
wa«  not  improved,  owing  apparently  to  the  want  of  uniformity 
between  the  dire*tiona  of  tho  flood  and  ebb  currents  in  the  model. 
The  other  features  remained  very  similar  to  the  former  case,  except 
tbat  the  end  of  the  sandbank  beyond  the  breakwater  waa  slightly 
eroded,  whilst  deposit  took  place  between  the  extended  training  wall 
and  the  breakwater.     (Compare  fig.  3  with  fig.  2  in  Plate  2.) 

Schiyme  0. — The  third  arranjrcment  of  training  walls  ex]>erimeiited 
npon  in  the  model  was  chosen  from  a  design  published  in  1885.*  It 
consisted  of  an  enlargement  of  the  orii,'inaI  ti-aiiit'd  channel  below 
Qaillebeuf,  by  a  modification  of  the  southern  traininj^  wall  from 
Qnillebeaf,  and  of  the  northern  training  wall  from  Tancarville,  and 
the  extension  of  the  northern  wall  to  Amfard  and  Havre,  and  the 
Bouthem  training  wall  to  Ratier,  as  shown  on  Plate  3,  fig-  1.  The 
trained  channel  was  thas  given  a  cnrved,  gradnally  enlarging  fono, 
and  was  directoi  into  the  central  channel  of  the  model,  between 
Batier  and  Amfard,  tbe  YiUerville  and  Havre  channels  being 
practically  closed  near  low  water.  The  effects  of  working  the  model 
for  ahoat  6600  tides  with  this  arrangement  of  training  walls  an 
indicated  on  tbe  chart  (Plate  3,  fig.  1).  The  main  channel  k<>pt  near 
the  concave  southern  training  wall  for  some  distance  below  Berville, 
and  then,  gradually  assumed  a  more  central  course  between  the  train- 
ing walls  towards  the  outlet,  passing  out  just  to  the  south  of  the 
Amfard  bank.  The  channel  thna  formed  had  a  good,  tolerably  uniform 
depth,  together  with  a  fair  width,  owing  apparently  to  the  flood  and 
ebb  tides  produced  in  tbe  model  following  an  unimpeded  and  fairly 
similar  course.  Deposit  occurred  behind  the  training  walls  on  eacb 
nide;  and  tbe  foreshore  advanced  in  front  of  Trouville  in  the  model, 
in  consequence  of  the  shutting  up  of  the  Villerville  Channel 

Scheme  D. — The  fourth  arrani^eraent  of  training  walls  adopted  in 
•  '  La  Seine  Maritime  et  son  Ettuaire,'  B.  LHroinne,  Parii,  1885,  p.  140,  and 
'Inatit.  Civ.  Engin.  Proc.,'  vol.  84,  p.  248,  and  FlatB  4,  fig.  9. 
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the  model  was  selected  from  the  most  recent  design*  proposed  by  an 
engineer  who  had  preyioasly  submitted  schemes  in  1881t  and  1886.| 
The  trained  channel  was  widened  oat  by  an  alteration  of  the  southern 
wall  from  Qnillebenf,  and  the  northern  wall  from  Tancarville,  more 
than  trebling  the  width  between  the  training  walls  at  Berville  in  the 
model ;  and  the  walls  were  extended  in  sin  nous  lines  to  Havre  on  the 
northern  side,  and  Honfleor  on  the  southern  side,  as  shown  on 
Plate  3,  fig.  2,  thas  forming  a  winding  trained  channel  rapidly 
enlarging  near  its  oatlet.  The  model,  with  these  lines  of  training, 
wails,  was  worked  for  aboat  5000  tides,  with  the  results  indicated  on 
the  chart.  Deep  channels  were  scoured  out  close  along  the  inner 
concave  faces  of  the  training  walls  in  the  model ;  bat  shoals  appeared 
over  a  considerable  area  of  the  newly  trained  channel ;  a  bar  stretched 
across  the  deep  channel  where  it  shifted  over  from  the  south  to  the 
north  training  wall,  about  half  way  between  Berville  and  Honfieur ; 
and  a  large  sandbank,  emerging  above  low  water,  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  outlet  opposite  Honfieur.  Deposit  also  occurred  at  the  sides 
of  the  estuary  behind  the  training  walls. 

As  it  was  of  importance  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  accidental 
modifications  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sand  in  the  preparation  for 
an  experiment  might  afiEect  the  result,  the  lines  of  training  walls 
described  above  were  inserted  a  second  time  in  the  model,  after  the 
sabsequent  scheme  E  had  been  experimented  upon,  rendering  it 
necessary  to  replace  afresh  both  training  walls,  and  to  remodel  the 
sand  so  as  to  represent  approximately  the  present  condition  of  the 
estuary.  The  model  was  prepared  for  this  second  experiment  in  the 
usual  way,  without  any  special  endeavour  to  secure  coincidence  with 
the  first  experiment  in  the  initial  arrangement  of  sandbanks  and 
channels.  The  condition  of  the  low- water  channels  in  the  model, 
after  working  the  model  with  this  arrangement  of  training  walls  for 
the  second  time  for  about  5400  tides,  is  shown  on  Plate  8,  fig.  3. 
The  main  features  of  the  trained  channel  in  the  charts  of  the  two 
experiments  exhibit  a  very  fair  resemblance,  considering  the  modifica- 
tions which  any  alterations  in  the  initial  condition  might  prodace, 
and  the  naturally  variable  state  of  the  channels  in  a  wide  oatlet. 
The  deep  channels  reappear  in  the  second  chart  at  the  inner  concave 
faces  of  the  training  walls,  with  intervening  shoals ;  a  large  sandbank 
is  again  visible  at  low  water  along  the  north  training  wall,  opposite 
La  Roque  and  Berville  in  the  model ;  and  the  sandbank  in  the  centre 

*  *  Deposition  de  M.  Yauthier  derant  la  Comniission  des  Ports  et  Yoies  Nayi- 
gables  de  la  Chambre  des  Deputes,*  Paris,  1888,  p.  17,  and  Plate  4. 

t  '  Bapport  sur  les  Ameliorations  dont  sont  encoi^e  susceptibles  la  Seine  Maritime 
et  son  Estuaire/  L.  L.  Yauthier,  Rouen,  1881,  p.  46,  and  Annex  29. 

X  *  Dire  k  TEnqudte  ouverte  sur  TA? ant-projet  des  Travaux  d' Amelioration  de 
la  Basse-Seine,  1886,*  L.  L.  Yauthier,  Paris,  Plate  1. 
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of  the  onllet  of  the  trained  cliaanel  opposite  HonBear  emerges  again. 
tlionph  uraailer  in  eitent  owing  to  alterations  in  the  rhftnnel ;  and 
the  deep  pluce  at  the  end  of  the  Boathera  training  wall,  close  t-o 
Honflenr,  is  the  same  in  both  charts, 

iSVAemc  B. — The  fifth  arrangement  of  training  walls  introdnced 
into  the  model  was  taken  fi\>m  a  dcHi^n"  pnblished  id  1888,  which  is 
a  modificafion  of  a  scheme,  presented  in  1S86,  by  a  Committee  of 
eipei'ts  appointed  by  the  French  Government  to  consider  the 
qneslion.f  In  the  scheme  aa  laid  down  in  the  model,  the  trained 
channel  in  the  bend  between  Qnilleheuf  and  Tancarville,  where  the 
depth  was  greatest,  was  enlarged  in  width  by  setting  back  the 
southern  training  wall  ;  the  original  width  of  the  channel  was 
retiiiued  at  the  point  of  inflesioii  opposite  Tancarville,  and  the 
channel  was  widened  out  below  La  Ro*[iie  by  a  modification  of  the 
lines  of  both  training  walls  down  to  IServille.  The  training  walls 
were  also  esf«nded  beyond  Berville  in  siuuons  linea,  as  shown  on 
Plate  4,  fig.  I,  the  southern  wall  being  carried  down  to  Honflenr,  and 
the  northern  wall  not  quite  so  far.  The  portion  forming  the  \aat 
bend  of  the  noi-thern  training  wall  was  kept  low,  whilst  the  others 
were  made  high,  according  to  the  design.  Both  in  this  and  the 
preceding  arrangement  of  training  wells  experimented  on,  the 
expanding  trained  channel  wa«  somewhat  restricted  in  width  along 
the  portions  near  the  cbantrcs  '•(  curvuhirc.  in  make  it  conform  to 
the  principles  which  experience  has  laid  down  for  training  winding 
rivers  in  their  non-tidal  course,  as  previously  mentioned.  The  resnlts 
obtained,  after  working  the  model  for  abont  37CK)  tides,  are  represented 
on  the  chart  (Plate  4,  fig.  1).  The  channel  between  the  training 
walls  was  somewhat  shallow  in  places;  and  thongh  a  deep  channel 
was  formed  along  the  inner  concave  face  of  the  Bonthem  wall 
between  La  Roqne  and  Berville,  a  shoal  emerging  above  low  water 
appeared  along  the  concave  face  of  the  last  bend  of  the  northern 
training  wall.  This  bank  appeared  to  be  due  to  the  protection  the 
extremity  of  the  bend  afforded  from  the  action  of  the  flood  tide  in  the 
model ;  whilst  the  ebb  followed  the  central  flood-tide  channel,  ioBtead 
of  passing  over  to  the  concave  bank  as  would  have  occurred  with  the 
current  of  a  non-tidal  river.  The  main  channel  beyond  the  training 
walla,  which,  thongh  of  fair  depth,  was  somewhat  narrow  and 
winding,  was  also  unstable  ;  for  in  the  early  part  of  the  experiment, 
its  outlet  was  in  the  central  channel  between  Katier  and  Am&rd  in 

*  'De  I'AnijlioratioD  dii  Port  dn  Havre  et  dM  Paran  do  la  Buee-Seine,'  B«nB 
Quinette  de  Rochcmont.  Paris,  1888,  eicerpt '  H^moirea  de  kSocMU  dea  Ing^tiiaan 
CiTils,"  1888,  p.  324,  Plate  162,  fig.  1. 

t  '  Commiasion  d'filude  des  Am^liorttlbni  i  apporier  au  Port  da  Havre  et  an 
PuiiBea  do  la  Baase-Seine, — Kapport  de  la  Conuniuion,'  Pari*,  1886,  p.  61,  ud 
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the  model,  whilst  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  it  had  shifted,  as 
shown,  to  the  Havre  channel.  Accretion  occurred  behind  the 
training  walls  in  the  model ;  and  some  silting  up  took  place  in  the 
Villerville  Channel  and  along  the  foreshore  in  front  of  Trouville, 
owing  apparently  to  the  preference  of  the  main  channel  for  the 
other  outlets,  and  the  diminished  capacity  of  the  estuary  resulting 
from  accretion. 

This  arrangement  of  training  walls  was  further  investigated  by 
working  the  model  for  about  6300  tides  more,  with  the  results  shown 
on  Plate  4,  fig.  2.  The  chief  features  of  the  estuary  in  the  model 
showed  only  slight  changes  from  the  state  previously  recorded  (Plate 
4,  fig,  1),  with  the  exception  of  the  main  channel  which  had  shifted 
again  to  the  central  outlet ;  whilst  the  northern  foreshore  above  low 
water  extended  over  part  of  the  former  site  of  the  channel.  The  two 
conditions  of  the  estuary,  represented  by  Plate  4,  figs.  1  and  2,  have 
therefore  the  interest  of  exhibiting  in  the  model  a  shifting  channel, 
snc^  as  actually  exists  at  the  present  time  in  the  Seine  estuary  below 
Berville. 

Scheme  F, — The  last  experiment  was  made  on  an  arrangement  of 
training  walls  inserted  in  the  model,  making  the  trained  channel 
expand  as  gently  ba  practicable  between  Aizier  and  the  sea,  whilst 
retaining  the  natural  width  at  the  outlet  (Plate  4,  fig.  3).  This  is  the 
form  of  channel  which  theory  indicates  as  the  most  suitable;*  for 
whilst  it  facilitates  the  influx  of  the  flood  tide,  it  prevents,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  abrupt  changes  in  the  velocity  of  a  river  in  passing  from 
its  estuary  to  the  sea,  which  are  so  prejadicial  to  uniformity  of  depth 
in  a  channel.  It  was  therefore  of  interest  to  ascertain  what  results 
would  be  produced  by  this  theoretical  arrangement  of  training  walls 
in  the  model,  which,  in  order  to  leave  the  outlet  free,  and  thus  avoid 
favouring  a  progression  of  the  foreshore  outside,  had  to  provide  a 
wide  channel  near  Honflenr  compared  ^th  the  restricted  width 
available  at  Qnillebeuf.  The  direction  of  the  channel  between  Aizier 
and  Quillebeuf,  together  with  the  cliffs  bordering  the  river  at  Quille- 
beuf  and  Tancarviile  Points,  determined  the  maximum  width  obtain- 
able at  Qnillebeuf,  and  the  direction  of  the  channel  from  Aizier  to 
Tancarviile ;  and  the  extension  of  the  training  walls  in  the  model 
from  this  point  was  regulated  by  the  necessity  of  passing  close  to 
Honflenr  at  the  south,  and  not  impeding  the  approach  to  Havre  on 
the  north.  The  effects  produced,  in  the  model  by  working  with  this 
arrangement  of  training  walls  for  about  7300  tides  are  indicated  on 
the  chart  (Plate  4,  fig.  3).  The  soathem  training  wall  was  kept 
above  high-water  level  all  the  way  to  its  termination  at  Honflenr  in 
the  model,  but  the  northern  training  wall  was  gradually  reduced  in 
height  from  nearly  opposite  Honflenr  towards  Havre.     The  trained 

♦  *  Bivers  and  Canals,*  L.  P.  Vernon-Harcourt,  p.  2^. 
VOL.   XLV.  ^  ^ 
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channel  bad  a  goad  width  at  loir  water  thi-ooKliout,  in  spita  of  the 
distance  apart  of  the  training  walls  in  the  modbl,  the  whole  channel 
being  below  low-water  level,  except  near  the  aoutliem  waJl  between 
Berville  and  Havre,  and  against  the  northern  wall  nearly  opposite  Hoc 
Point,  where  banks  emerged  slightly  above  low  water.  The  channel, 
moreover,  was  distinctly,  though  slowly,  improving  with  the  con. 
tinnance  of  tho  working,  and  the  banks  diminishing.  There  was  also 
a  fair  depth  in  the  channel,  the  shallowest  place  being  opposite 
Berville,  whilst  a  deep  place  was  formed  jaat  above,  near  the  soutbem 
wall  between  La  Roque  and  Berville.  The  depth  in  all  the  outlet 
cliannela  was  well  maintained ;  and  though  deposit  naturally  took 
place  behind  the  northern  tmining  wall,  no  accretion  was  visible 
along  the  foreshores  outside. 

Von^deralions  affv-cting  Expei-ivieitlal  Training  Workt. 
The  valne  of  oxporiuieutfi  resembling  those  just  described  depends 
entirely  upon  tho  extent  to  which  they  may  be  regarded  as  producing 
effects  approximately  corresponding,  on  a  small  scale,  to  those  which 
training  works  on  similar  lines,  if  carried  out  in  an  estuary,  wonld 
actually  produce.  If  the  effects  of  any  training  works  could  be 
foreshadowed  by  experiments  in  a  model,  the  valne  of  such  expei-i- 
inents,  in  guiding  engineers  towards  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable 
dpsig'ii,  coali!  not  be  overestimiited, 

Some  of  the  influences  at  work  in  an  estnary  cannot  possibly  be 
reproduced  in  a  model — such  as  winds  and  wares.  Winds  coming 
from  different  quarters  are  variable  in  their  effects ;  but  the  direction 
of  the  prevailing  wind  indicates  the  line  in  which  the  action  of  the 
wind  has  most  influence,  which  may  be  exerted  in  reinforcing  the 
flood  or  ebb  currents,  aud  may  aid  or  retard  accretion  by  blowing  the 
silt-bearing  stream  more  into  or  ont  of  the  estnary.  Waves  are  the 
main  agents  in  the  erosion  of  cliffs  along  open  sea-coasts,  and  in 
stirring  up  sand  in  shallow  places ;  and  the  material  thus  put  in  sus- 
pension may  be  transported  by  tidal  cnri-ents,  aided  by  wind,  into  an 
estuary,  aud  be  deposited  under  favourable  conditions.  These  ciroam- 
fltances  affect  the  rate  of  accretion,  which  cannot  be  investigated 
experimentally,  as  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  in  a  model  the  propor- 
tion of  silt  in  saspension,  which,  moreover,  varies  in  any  estnary  with 
the  state  of  the  weather  and  tide,  and  the  volume  of  fresb  water 
discharged.  Inside  an  estuary,  also,  waves  in  storms  may  erode  the 
shores  at  high  tide,  and  niodily  the  low-water  channels;  but  the  finf 
effect  is  very  gradual,  aud  the  second  is  intermittent — only  occasionally 
occurring. 

The  main  forces  acting  in  any  tidal  estuary  are  the  tidal  ebb  and 
flow  and  the  fitsb-  water  discharge,  which  are  constantly  at  work  ;  and 
they  iv^utate  the  size  of  the  channels  in  an  estnary,  and  for  the  most 
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part  their  direction,  as  well  as  the  limits  of  accretion.  These  are  the 
forces  which  can  be  reproduced  in  miniature  in  a  model,  as  proved  bj 
the  close  concordance  in  the  channels  obtained  by  experiment  with 
the  actual  conditions  of  the  Mersey,  and  with  a  previous  state  of  the 
Seine  estuary ;  and  this  similarity  of  results  would  not  have  occurred 
if  the  other  influences  noticed  above  were  at  all  equally  potent. 

Training  walls  mainly  modify  the  direction  and  action  of  the  tidal 
ebb  and  flow  and  fresh-water  discharge ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  results  in  a  model,  due  to  these  alterations,  would 
correspond  to  their  actual  effects  in  an  estuary,  provided  the  important 
element  of  accretion  could  be  also  reproduced.  This  was  satisfac- 
torily accomplished  in  the  second  stage  of  the  investigation,  proving 
that  the  miniature  influences  produced  in  the  model  corresponded,  in 
this  case  also,  with  the  forces  acting  in  the  estuary.  Accretion  is 
promoted  by  training  walls  in  an  estuary  where  matter  is  carried  in 
suspension ;  but  the  action  of  waves  in  modifying  the  channels  is 
stopped  by  the  intervention  of  training  walls.  Accordingly,  the 
further  the  training  walls  are  extended,  and  the  more  an  estuary  is 
protected  by  works  such  as  those  indicated  in  Plate  2,  the  more  is 
the  modifying  influence  of  waves  eliminated,  and  therefore  the  more 
are  experiments  in  a  model  likely  to  correspond  with  the  conditions  of 
estuaries  under  similar  conditions. 

Other  considerations  also  afEord  grounds  for  supposing  that  the 
effects  observed  with  training  walls  in  a  model  fairly  correspond  with 
the  results  which  «uch  works  would  produce  in  an  estuary.  The 
•charts  of  the  experiments  show  that  definite  results  followed  from 
certain  lines  inserted  in  the  model,  and  that  modifications  in  these 
lines  were  followed  by  modifications  in  the  results.  (Compare  Plate  2, 
figs.  1,  2,  and  3,  and  Plate  3,  fig.  2,  writh  Plate  4,  fig.  1.)  Moreover, 
the  results  produced  with  the  model  agree  very  closely  with  the 
results  which,  in  the  two  earliest  schemes  experimented  upon,  it  was 
stated,  before  the  experiments  were  begun,  would  follow,  if  the  works 
indicated  by  lines  in  the  charts  were  actually  earned  out  in  the  Seine 
estuary.* 

*  Compare  the  obserrations  relating  to  Scheme  A  and  Plate  2,  6g.  1,  with  the 
following  extract  from  *  Inatit.  Civ.  Engin.  Proc.,*  vol.  84,  p.  356  : — "  The  narrowing 
of  the  mouth  of  the  estuarj  of  the  Seine  would  at  first  promote  scour,  and  increase 
the  depth  in  tBat  part  of  the  channel,  and  for  a  little  distance  above  and  below. 
This  contraction,  however,  would  impede  the  influx  of  the  flood  tide,  and  cause 
changes  in  the  velocity  of  the  current  through  the  narrow  neck,  and  in  the  wide 
«8tuary  above,  promoting  the  deposit  of  silt  brought  in  by  the  tide.  This  accretion 
would  be  greatly  aided  by  the  prolongation  of  the  training  walls  to  Honfleur,  so 
that  eventually  the  greater  portion  of  the  estuary  comprised  between  Tancarville, 
Hoc  Point,  and  Honfleur  would  be  raised  to  high-water  level.  This  large  reduction 
in  tidal  capacity  would  reduce  the  tidal  current  through  the  narrowed  entrance,  and 
consequently  diminish  again  the  depth  in  the  channel.     Moreover,  this  T^d\3£^vQ>\i  ^• 
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It  would  be  impassible  to  dotermiDe  by  experimeot  the  time  anjr 
ciangeB  in  an  estuary  would  occQpy.  The  fijiures,  in  fact,  giviiqf 
the  number  of  tides  during  which  each  eiperiment  was  worked,  are 
not  even  intended  as  nn  indication  of  the  rate  of  clmng«  in  the  model, 
and  mnch  Ichh  ae  any  measure  of  the  period  required  for  such  ch&ngiea 
in  an  cstnai-y,  but  merely  as  a  record  of  the  comparative  duration  of 
each  experiment.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  thu  changes  were 
most  rapid  where  the  modificationa  effected  by  the  lines  of  watls 
inserted  in  the  model  were  greatest  (Plate  2),  and  slowest  where  the 
lines  in  the  model  produced  the  least  alterations.  (Plato  3.  fig.  1, 
Plate  -1,  fig,  3.) 

Principles  for  Training  Tidal  Rivers  deduced  from  Ej:perimenis. 

The  foregoing  investigationn,  viewed  merely  as  experiments,  with- 
out any  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  Seine,  may  serve  for 
indicating  some  general  principles  applicable  in  training  tidal  rivers 
through  wide  estuaries.  Direct  experiment  for  each  estaary  ie 
undoubtedly  preferable  to  abstract  reasoning,  where  anch  experiment 
is  possible,  &a  it  reproduces  the  special  conditions  of  the  estuary  to  be 
investigated.  Nevertheless,  general  principles  may  be  of  vftlue  in 
guiding  the  choice  of  designs  to  be  investignted,  ho  as  to  avoid  waste 
of  time  in  testing  unfavourable  schemes,  and  also  in  cases  where  tb9 
conditions  of  an  estuary  are  not  sufficiertly  known  to  nfford  a  correct' 
basis  for  experiment. 

The  experiments  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  namely : — 

(1.)  Outlet  of  estnary  considerably  restricted,  and  channel  trained 
inside  towards  outlet.     (Plate  2.) 

(2.)  Channel  trained  in  siunons  line,  expanding  towards  outlet, 
bnt  kept  somewhat  narrow  at  changes  of  curvature.  (Plate  3, figs.  2 
and  3,  and  Plate  4,  figs.  1  and  2.) 

(3.)  Channel  trained  in  as  direct  a  course  as  practicable,  and 
expanding  i-egnlarly  to  ontlet.     (Plate  3,  fig.  1.  and  Plate  4,  fig.  ^.) 

The  experiments  of  the  first  class  exhibited  a  deep  outlet,  and  a 
fairly  continuous  channel  inside,  where  the  training  works  were  pro- 
longed to  the  outlet.      The  channel,  however,  was  irregular  in  depth 

tidal  Bow  in  and  out  of  the  lower  oatuary  would  favour  the  natunl  heapinf.Dp. 
action  of  the  Hea  on  the  landa  outaide  ;  ao  that  eventually,  not  only  would  the  initial 
deepening  of  the  narrowed  outlet  be  lost,  but  the  good  depths  in  the  ny  outade  the 
eatnarj  would  be  imperilled." 

Compare  slto  Plat^e  3,  Rg.  1.  with  lbs  following  eitract  from  '  Instit.  Ci*.  Eng». 
Froo  ,'  vol.  Si,  p.  2b0  : — "  The  continuouelj  concaTe  soutbcm  training  wall,  whibt' 
■very  faToiirable  lo  Ilonfleur,  will  unduly  keep  the  ebb  current  to  th»t  side,  ud 
Ihrrefore  BHay  from  Havre.  Also,  the  eiten;ion  of  the  wall  along  the  Ratier  Bank 
will  act  like  a  ^oyne,  and.  arresting  the  ailt-bearing  southern  current,  will  oonnect 
TrouTillo  Bank  with  the  eliore,  and  lead  to  a  Urge  aocumulat.ioD  of  depont  in  front 
ot  Tranrille   ....   and  also  the  low  walla  proposed  will  not  prevent  at 
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near  the  outlet ;  and  a  bar  appeared  in  front  of  the  outlet  outside. 
The  breakwater  also,  extending  across  part  of  the  outlet,  favoured 
deposits  both  inside  and  outside  the  estuary,  by  producing  slack  water 
in  the  sheltered  recesses. 

The  second  class  of  trained  channel  was  designed  to  profit  by  the 
scour  at  the  concave  face  of  bends,  so  clearly  exhibited  at  the  first 
bend  of  all  the  charts,  and  to  continue  the  depth  thus  obtained  by 
restricting  the  width  between  the  bends,  on  the  principle  adopted  for 
winding  non -tidal  rivers.  Experiment,  however,  did  not  bear  out  the 
advantages  anticipated  from  this  system,  probably  owing  to  the  variable 
drection  of  the  flood  tide  at  different  heights  of  tide,  its  being  checked 
in  its  progress  by  the  winding  course,  and  not  acting  in  unison  with 
the  ebb  from  the  difference  in  its  direction  and  the  width  of  the  tirained 
channel  near  the  outlet.  The  main  stream  in  a  non-tidal  winding 
river  always  follows  a  tolerably  definite  course;  whereas  the  flood 
tide  tends  gradually,  as  it  rises,  to  assume  as  direct  a  courae  as 
possible.  The  difference,  therefore,  in  the  conditions  of  a  non-tidal 
and  tidal  river,  in  this  respect,  is  considerable. 

The  third  class  of  trained  channel  afforded  a  wide,  tolerably  uniform 
channel  in  the  experiments ;  the  flood  tide  was  less  impeded  in  its 
progress  than  with  the  other  forms  of  training  walls,  and  appeared  to 
act  more  in  concert  with  the  ebb. 

The  experiments,  accordingly,  indicate  that  the  only  satisfactory 
principle  for  training  rivers,  through  wide  estuaries  with  silt-bearing 
currents,  is  to  give  the  trained  channel  a  gradually  expanding  form, 
with  as  direct  a  course  as  possible  to  the  outlet.  The  rate  of  increase 
of  width  between  the  training  walls  must  be  determined  by  the  special 
conditions  of  the  estuary.  If  the  outlet  is  very  wide,  and  the  gradual 
expansion  in  width  cannot  be  commenced  a  considerable  distance  up 
an  estuary,  some  restriction  in  width  at  the  outlet  may  be  expedient 
to  avoid  a  too  rapid  expansion.  It  is  evident  that  the  widening  out 
adopted  in  the  last  experiment  (Plate  4,  fig.  3)  was  carried  to  its 
utmost  limits,  from  the  continuance  of  sandbanks  inside  the  trained 
chaunol,  and  that,  regarding  merely  the  improvement  of  the 
channel,  it  might  have  been  preferable  to  restrict  its  width  at  the 
outlet  as  effected  in  Scheme  C  (Plate  3,  fig.  1).  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  not  be  inferred,  from  the  existence  of  these  sandbanks,  that  the 
distance  apart  of  the  training  walls  was  much  too  great  in  the  last 
experiment ;  for  the  width  apart  of  the  training  walls  necessitated 
the  inclusion  of  a  greater  extent  of  sandbanks  within  the  trained 
channel  at  the  outset,  and  also  rendered  the  rate  of  improvement  in 
the  channel  more  gradual,  so  that  the  improvement  in  the  channel 
both  in  direction  and  depth  was  still  progressing  at  the  close  of  the 
experiment,  and  the  sandbanks  in  the  channel  were  in  process  of 
removal,  and  not  being  formed.     The  choice  in  such  cases,  where  the 
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widening  out  cdnnot  be  commenced  far  np,  appears  to  lie  betwi 
utmost  improvement  of  tbo  cbannel  at  ihe  expeose  of  fl 
tbo  foreshores  outside,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  depths  over  the 
foreshores  beyond  the  outlet  accompanied  with  a  somewhat  less  good 
channel  in  the  estuarj-.  In  some  cases,  deposit  on  tbe  foreshores 
at  the  side  beyond  the  oatlet  might  be  of  no  importance,  and  then  the 
river  channel  should  be  primarily  considered  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
Bocretion  on  the  foreshores  oalsids  is  andesirable,  the  outlet  mnst  be 
maintained  by  a  greater  widening  oat  of  the  training  walls.  The 
actual  direction  of  the  training  walls  must  be  determined,  in  each 
case,  by  the  general  direction  of  the  channel  above,  the  situation  of 
ports  on  the  estuary,  the  position  of  the  outlet,  and  the  set  of  the  flood 
tide  at  the  entrance. 

ConcludiTig  Remarke. — In  terminating  this  reooi'd  of  my  investiga- 
tions, and  the  general  principles  for  training  works  which  they  seem 
to  indicate,  I  desirf  to  acknowledge  the  care  with  which  my  assistant, 
Mr.  B.  Bliindell,  has  carried  out  the  tedious  task  of  working  the  tides 
in  the  model,  and  prepared  the  charts  of  the  experimental  results  from 
which  the  illustrations  accompanying  this  paper  have  been  drawn  oot. 
Eddies  at  sharp  edges,  due  to  distortion  of  scale,  appe&r  to  have  ei- 
ceseive  scouring  effect  in  a  model ;  whilst  the  action  of  the  more 
regnlai'  cnrrents  eihibils  a  deficiency  in  scouring  power,  as  previously 
noted.  Though  the  iictnal  dq.tlis  of  tlie  fhiiniiels,  however,  ai-e  too 
small  for  the  distorted  vertical  scale,  reliance,  I  think,  may  be  placed  on 
the  general  forma  and  relative  depths  of  the  channels  obtained  in  a 
model.  It  is  possible  that  the  inadequate  depth  might  be  remedied  by 
the  employment  of  a  finer  or  lighter  material  for  forming  the  bed  of 
the  model,  or  by  using  a  liquid  of  greater  density  than  water;  but 
sand  and  water  have  the  unquestionable  advantage  of  being  the 
snbstances  which  actually  effect  the  changes  in  estuaries. 


"  Oil  the   Cranial   Nei-ves  of  Elasmobranch   Fbhee.     Prelimi- 
nary Communication."      By   J.   0.   Ewabt,  M.D.,   Regius 
ProfeBBor  of  Natural  History,    Umversity   of  Edinburgh. 
Communicated   by  Professor   BuRDON   Sanderson,  F.R.S. 
Received  February  22,— Read  March  7,  1889. 
Although    the    cranial    nerves  of    Uexanchtis,    JSchiiwrkintu,   and 
Scylliiim  have  been  fully  described,  and  the  segmental  value  of  the 
nerves   of  Elasmobranch    fishes   repeatedly  considered,   the  nervous 
system  of  Ltemargas  has  hitherto  escaped  notice.     This  is  probably 
to  be  accounted  for  by  anatomists  taking  for  gi'anted  that  Leemargtu 
agreed  in  the  arrangement  of  its  nerves  with  Eckinorhinui  and  other 
Spinaeidw. 
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I  hare  not  jet  liud  an  opportunity  of  compaiiug  LcRmaryus  with 
either  Hexanchus  or  Eckinorhinua,  bat  I  have  Batisfied  myself  that  the 
accounts  given  of  the  cranial  nerves  of  these  forms  are  not  applicable 
in  several  important  respects  to  the  cranial  nerves  of  LcemarguSf  nor 
yet  to  the  nerves  of  the  common  skate  {Baia  haiis).  Farther,  1  find 
that  when,  having  mastered  the  arrangement  of  the  cranial  nerves  of 
LcemarguB  and  Baia^  one  tarns  to  Petromyzotif  SeyUiumj  Oaleus,  and 
other  familiar  forms,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  many  of  the  statements 
hitherto  made  as  to  the  natnre,  distribation,  and  segmental  value  of 
the  crania]  nerves  of  vertebrates. 

In  this  preliminary  communication  I  propose  to  describe  shortly 
the  cranial  nerves  of  Lcsmargus  and  Baitij  reserving  for  a  future 
paper  a  comparison  between  the  nerves  of  Lcemargtu  and  other 
Elasmobranchs,  and  the  consideration  of  the  segmental  value  and  the 
more  important  modifications  of  the  cranial  nerves  in  the  chief  sub- 
divisions of  the  vertebrate  g^up. 

I.  The  Cranial  Nerves  of  Loemargus. 

As  the  olfactory  and  optic  nerves  closely  resemble  those  of 
Uexanchus,  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them  in  this  preliminary  note, 
and  instead  of  banning,  as  is  asnally  done,  with  tine  ocalo-motor,  I 
shall  first  describe  the  ophthalmicas  profundus. 

1.  Tfte  Ophthalmicus  Profundus, — This  nerve  has  usually  been  said 
to  belong  either  to  the  ocalo-motor  or  to  the  trigeminal.  It  presents 
a  root,  more  or  less  distinct,  a  root  ganglion,  and  a  trunk  which  gives 
off  a  number  of  well-marked  branches.  Although  the  segmental 
value  of  the  ophthalmicus  profundus  need  not  now  be  discussed,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  since  van  Wijhe  demonstrated  that  it 
possessed  a  ganglion,  its  right  to  rank  as  a  separate  cranial  nerve  has 
been  deemed  worthy  of  consideration.  Although  Marshall  and 
Spencer  concluded  that  there  was  nothing  in  support  of  the  view  that 
the  root  of  this  nerve  belonged  to  the  trigeminal,  and  believed  that  its 
trunk  was  a  branch  of  the  oculo-motor,  Gegenbaur  has  recently 
stated  that  he  considers  the  ophthalmicus  profundus  with  its  ganglion 
as  part  of  the  trigeminal.  Very  different  views  have  been  held 
as  to  the  ganglion  of  the  ophthalmicus  profundus.  By  Marshall 
and  Spencer  the  ganglion  was  said  to  belong  to  the  oculo-motor, 
and  was  identified  as  the  ciliary  ganglion.  Beard,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  the  ganglion  of  the  ophthalmicus  profundus  as 
homologous  with  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  while  he  thinks  the  ciliaiy 
ganglion  probably  con*esponds  to  a  sympathetic  ganglion.  Believing, 
with  van  Wijhe,  in  the  possible  existence  of  two  ganglia,  one  on  the 
ophthalmicus  profundus  and  one  (the  ciliarj)  in  connexion  with  the 
oculo-motor.  Beard  has  given  to  the  ganglion  of  the  ophthalmicus 
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seyeral  small  branches.  On  escaping  from,  the  cranial  wall  the 
ophthalmions  prof andns  separates  from  the  trigeminal  and  presents  a 
slight  swelling,  the  meso-cephalic  ganglion  (Beard),  or  ciliarj  gan- 
glion (Gegenbanr  and  others).  This  ganglion  lies  dorsal  to,  but  only 
very  slightly  in  front  of,  the  large  Gasserian  ganglion  of  the  trige- 
minal (3,  fig.  1).  Prom  the  ganglion  the  trunk  extends  forwards  over 
the  external  rectus  muscle  to  pass  under  the  rectus  superior  towards 
the  eyeball,  from  which  it  bends  inwards  between  the  superior  oblique 
and  internal  rectus  muscles,  to  reach  the  snout  by  penetrating  the 
pre-orbital  process  of  the  cranium. 

The  more  important  branches  of  the  ophthalmicus  profundus  are 
(1),  a  small  branch  which  passes  outwards  above  the  superior  rectus 
muscle ;  (2),  two  or  three  ciliary  branches  (ct.,  fig.  1),  which  run 
forwards  under  cover  of  the  rectus  superior  to  enter  the  eyeball — to 
these  ciliary  branches  delicate  filaments  pass  from  the  deep  branch 
of  the  oculo-motor;  (3),  small  branches  which  pass  outwards  in 
front  of  the  eyeball ;  (4),  branches  to  the  skin,  and  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  the  snout  and  to  the  rostral  cartilage.  I  have  been  unable  to 
trace  any  branches  from  the  ophtb|diBieu8  profundus  to  either  the 
mucous  canals  or  the  ampuUso  of  tlie  Musorj  tubes :  long  and  slender 
bi*anches,  however,  seem  to  be  disMbtited  to  the  tubes  which  extend 
from  the  ampuUso  to  open  through  the  skin. 

2.  The  Ocuto-motor  Nerve, — AMho«lgh  this  nerve  does  not  necessarily 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  thfinS|||fcthahnious  profundus  as  does  the 
ventral  root  to  the  dorsal  root  of  '%,  spinal  nerve,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  deal  with  it  before  considering  the  trigeminal.  The  oculo- 
motor has  been  ranked  very  difierently  by  different  observers. 
Marshall  and  Spencer  considered  it  of  segmental  value,  and  Gaskell 
has  recently  stated  that  it  retains  in  its  root  vestiges  of  a  ganglion. 
Van  Wijhe  looks  upon  the  oculo-motor  as  forming  the  ventral  (motor) 
root  of  the  ophthalmicus  profundus,  whilst  Gegenbanr  neither  admits 
that  it  has  the  rank  of  a  segmental  nerve  nor  feels  satisfied  that  it 
represents  the  ventral  root  of  the  ophthalmicus  profundus. 

The  oculo-motor  (2,  fig.  1)  in  Lcemargus  arises  by  a  number  of 
delicate  rootlets  (5 — 7)  from  the  uuder-surface  of  the  mid-brain,  on 
a  level  with  the  posterior  end  of  the  optic  lobes  and  in  line  with  the 
abducens  and  spinal  nerves.  Passing  outwards  it  escapes  from  the 
cranial  cavity  by  a  special  foramen,  and  bends  round  the  orbital  pro- 
cess of  the  palato-pterygoid  arch  to  reach  the  rectus  superior,  where 
it  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch.  The  superficial 
supplies  the  superior  and  internal  recti  muscles,  the  deep  branch 
passing  under  the  rectus  superior  sends  filaments  to  the  inferior 
rectus  and^inferior  oblique  muscles,  and,  as  it  runs  over  the  pedicle, 
it  sends  one  or  two  exceedingly  delicate  twigs  to  the  ciliary  branches 
of  the  ophthalmicus  profundus.      I  have  been  unable  to  find  an^ 
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gaaglionic  cells  that  might  represent  a,  root  ganglion  iu  any  part  of 
the  oculo-motor  nerce  or  any  representative  of  a  ciliary  ganglion,  in 
ftddition  to  the  ganglion  of  the  ophthalmicns  profnndas,  or  even  an^ 
communication  between  the  oculo-motor  nerve  and  the  ganglion  of 
the  ophthalmicus  profondua,  which  Lafi  apparently  been  often  de- 
scribed as  the  ganglion  of  the  ocnlo-motor  nerve,  i.e.,  as  the  ciliary 
ganglion. 

:i.  The  Trigeminal  Nerve. — Hitherto  anatomista  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  descnbed  the  trigeminal  nerve  as  arising  in  Elaamobranohs 
by  several  roots,  but  there  has  seldom  been  complete  a(i;reement  as  to 
either  the  unmber  or  position  of  the  roots,  and  hence  g;reat  coofnsion 
has  arisen.  Marshall  and  Spencer  did  much  to  remove  this  con- 
fusion by  showing  thB.t  the  so-called  dorsal  root  of  the  trigeminal 
nndoabtedly  belonged  (o  the  facial.  TJiey  described  the  trigeminal 
as  oj-ifiing  by  a  small  anterior  non-gangl ionic  root  and  a  large  posterior 
ganglionic  root.  Their  small  anterior  root  evidently  corresponds  to 
the  root  of  the  ophthalmicus  profundus,  the  ganglion  of  which  they 
transferred  to  the  ocnlo-motor. 

In  Lmmargus  the  origin  of  the  trigeminal  (3,  fig.  1)  is  easily 
made  out.  When  the  rootlets  of  the  ophthalmicus  profundas  arc 
removed,  the  trigeminal  is  found  to  spring  from  the  side  of  the 
medulla  by  a  single  large  root  (the  posterior  root  of  Marshall  and 
Spencer),  which  lies  in  ii  line  with  the  veiiti-at  roots  of  the  facliil 
complex.  The  root  of  the  trigeininal  passes  forwards  and,  blending 
with  the  ophthalmicttB  profunda^,  enters  the  foramen  nnder  cover  of 
two  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  facial  complex,  viz.,  the  ophthalmicus 
snperficialis  and  buccal.  As  it  passes  throngh  the  foramen  it  pre- 
sents a  distinct  swelling — the  Gaeserian  ganglion.  The  trunk  of  the 
nerve  at  once  divides  into  two  large  branches — the  maxillary  and 
mandibnlar.  A  third  but  slender  branch  (the  superficial  ophthalmic 
branch  of  tho  trigeminal)  springs  either  from  the  trunk  or  from  the 
mandibular.  Two  very  slender  nerves,  which  leave  the  root  as  it 
crosses  tbe  cranial  cavity,  pass  upwards  through  the  walls  of  the 
cranium  towards  the  skin  in  front  of  the  ear  capsule. 

The  branches  of  the  trigeminal  are  :  (1)  tbe  superficial  ophthalmic 
which  runs  first  along  the  inner  and  then  obliqaely  over  the  npper 
surface  of  the  ophthalmicus  snperficialis  of  the  facial  complex,  to 
pass  through  a  special  canal  in  the  pre-orbital  cartilage  and  send 
branches  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  snout,  especially  in  front 
of  the  preorbital  process.  (2)  The  maxillary  branch.  This  nerve 
mns  forwards  and  ootwHrds  under  the  eye  muscles,  dividing  on  the 
way  into  branches,  which  reach  the  under  surface  of  the  snout 
and  terminate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anterior  labial  and  palato-pt«ry- 
goid  cai'tilages.  The  trnnk  and  its  various  branches  are  intimately 
related  to  the  buccal  subdivision  of   the  facial  complex.     (3)  The 
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mandibular  branch.  This  large  nerve  first  gives  off  a  number  of  small 
twigs  which  pass  nnder  the  bnccal  division  of  the  facial  to  assist  in 
supplying  the  muscles  in  front  of  the  spiracle.  It  then  divides  into 
branches  which  pass  forwards  and  outwards  supplying  the  mandi- 
bular and  other  muscles,  and  finally  sends  branches  to  the  skin  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mandibular  arch  and  the  posterior  labial  cartilage, 
^me  fibres  from  both  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  nerves  penetrate 
between  the  sensory  tubes,  and  lie  in  close  contact  with  the  mucous 
canals,  but  in  no  case  have  I  found  them  terminating  in  the  ampullar 
or  penetrating  the  mucous  canals  to  end  in  the  sensory  tissue  lodged 
in  their  cavities. 

The  Facial  Complex, — In  describing  the  cranial  nerves  of  Hexanchus, 
Gegenbaur  considered  the  trigeminal  and  facial  nerves  as  forming  a 
single  g^up,  and  he  included  amongst  the  roots  of  the  trigeminal 
the  roots  of  two  nerves  (ophthalmicus  superficialis  and  buccal)  now 
all  but  universally  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the  facial. 

While  in  the  higher  vertebrate  the  trigeminal  nerve  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  facial,  in  the  lower  fishes  it  is  otherwise ;  for 
while  the  trigeminal  proper  consists  of  but  a  single  root  the  so-called 
facial  is  made  up  of  three  large  roots,  one  of  which  seems  to  be 
double.  Hence,  instead  of  grouping  the  trigeminal  and  facial  nerves 
together,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  consider  the  facial  nerves  by 
themselves  and  speak  of  them  as  the  facial  complex.  This  complex 
includes  four  separate  nerves,  viz.,  (I)  the  ophthalmicus  superficialis, 
(2)  the  buccal,  (3)  the  palatine,  and  (4)  the  hyomandibular.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  the  so-called  facial  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  complex 
system  of  lateral  sense  organs — sensory  tubes  and  mucous  canals. 

4.  The  Ophthalmicus  Superficialis. — This  nerve  (4,  fig.  1)  arises  by  a 
large  root  from  the  so-called  trigeminal  nucleus  which  occupies  the 
most  dorsal  portion  of  the  medulla.  The  root,  in  a  large  fish,  lies  on  a 
higher  level  (by  about  4  mm.)  than  the  other  roots  of  the  facial 
complex,  and  it  is  also  the  most  posterior  root,  i.e.,  the  furthest  from 
the  snout.  Arising  far  apart  from  the  other  divisions  of  the  facial  it 
runs  forwards  and  then  bends  downwards  to  reach  the  buccal  nerve, 
with  which  it  freely  communicates  as  it  passes  through  the  cranial 
walls  at  a  higher  level  than  the  trigeminal  and  ophthalmicus  pro- 
fundus. Immediately  beyond  the  walls  of  the  cranium  it  presents  a 
ganglionic  swelling,  which  consists  of  large  bipolar  cells,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion.  The  main  i{punk  of  the  nerve  then 
arches  round  the  conical  orbital  process  of  the  palato-pterygoid  arch, 
and  extends  forwards  above  the  eye  muscles. to  send  branches  to  the 
sensory  tubes  and  mucous  canals  of  the  snoi}t/  "^ 

In  Lcemargus  the  ophthalmicus  superficialis  of  the  facial  supplies 
(1)  the  ampullao  of  the  sensory  tubes  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  snout. 
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and  (2)  the  cranial,  roHtral,  snbroBtral,  and  naaal  mttcooe  canftle.* 
Tbese  can&ls  are  described  bj  Oarman,  one  of  tlie  latest  writera  on 
the  sabject,  as  being  sapplied  by  tbe  trigemina!.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  minute  branches  for  the  cranial  canal  spring  fi-om  the 
trnnk  of  the  nerve  aa  it  poases  through  the  orbit  and  reach  the  surface 
by  piercing  the  cartilag^e  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit  at  short  and  nearly 
regular  intervals,  A  remarkable  bundle  of  fibres  runs  obtiqutjJy 
across  the  upper  border  of  the  ophthalmicus  superHcialiB  at  its  origin. 
and  reaching  its  anterior  surface  turns  abruptly  downwards  to  lie  first 
in  front  of  and  afterwards  under  the  buccal  norre.  These  fibres  then 
form  a  plesus  from  which  numerous  twigs  proceed  to  the  eonjoined 
roots  of  the  hyomandibalar  and  palatine  nerves ;  they  probably  even- 
tually reach  and  end  in  ampuUte  and  mucous  canals. 

5.  The  Btieral  Nerve. — -This  nerve  (5,  fig.  1)  springs  by  a  large  root 
from  the  side  of  the  medulla,  behind  and  on  a  slightly  higher  lerd 
than  the  root  of  the  trigeminal.  Aa  the  root  passes  outwards,  it  lies  in 
the  groove  formed  by  the  roots  of  the  trigeminal  and  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  facial  complex.  After  comraunicatiog  freely  with  the 
ophthalmicus  superficial  is,  it  escapes  with  it  throngh  the  cranial 
walls.  Leaving  the  ophthalmicus  superficialis,  it  comes  into  close 
contact  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  and  then  lies 
between  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  branches  of  the  trigeminal. 
As  tbe  buccal  nerve  leaves  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  it  presents  a 
distinct  swelling  which  is  crowded  with  lai^  bipolar  cells.  This 
may  be  called  the  buccal  ganglion.  The  buccal  nerve  beyond  the 
ganglion  comes  into  intimate  relation  with  the  maxillary  nerve,  and 
as  it  mns  forward  nnder  the  contents  of  the  orbit,  it  breaks  np  into 
branches  which  eventually  reach  the  ampul!®  and  mncons  canals  of 
the  snout  not  supplied  by  the  ophthalmicus  snperficialia.  The  buccal 
nerve  also  sends  branches  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  oocipita! 
mucous  canal,  and  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  cranial  mucous  canal, 
and  it  sends  a  branch  backwards  which  disappears  nnder  the  hyo- 
mandibular  cartilage.  Further,  by  means  of  branches  which  run 
outwards,  behind  or  under  the  contents  of  the  orbit,  the  bncoal 
ner^'C  supplies  the  orbital  and  suborbital  canals,  apparently  without 
any  assistance  from  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  branches  of  the 
trigeminal. 

The  Palatine  and  Syotnandibular  Nerves. — These  nerves  .arise  by  a 
large  root  which  lies  between  the  trigeminal  and  auditory  nerves,  and 
partly  under  cover  of  the  buccal  nerve.  This  root  is  augmented  by 
fibres  from  the  plexus  which,  aa  mentioned  above,  is  formed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  bundle  of  fibres  that  arches  downwards  from  the 
ophthalmicus  snperficialis.  Having  received  these  additional  fibres, 
9  U9fd  for  tlie  mucous  canalg  are  ihote  of  Agoaaiz  u  modiSed  b; 
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the  common  root  arches  backwards,  and  enters  a  large  foiumen  along 
with  the  auditory  nerve.  Leaving  the  auditory,  it  runs  forwards 
through  a  canal  in  front  of  the  auditory  capsule.  Having  proceeded 
some  distance  (about  5  cm.  in  a  large  fish),  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
a  large  branch  (the  hyomandibular)  that  proceeds  outwards  behind 
the  spiracle,  and  a  smaller  branch  (the  palatine),  which  bends  down- 
wards towards  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  When  the  common  trunk  of 
these  nerves  is  carefully  studied,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  two  separate 
bundles,  a  small  bundle  which  seems  to  be  continuous  with  the 
palatine  nerve,  and  a  larger  bundle  which  is  continuous  with  the 
hyomandibular  nerve.  At  the  point  of  bifurcation  there  is  a  large 
collection  of  ganglionic  cells,  some  of  which  lie  in  the  palatine  nerve 
and  may  be  known  as  the  palatine  ganglion.  Further,  the  two 
nerves  are  connected  in  front  of  the  apparently  compound  ganglion 
by  a  number  of  fibres' which  have  a  somewhat  plexiform  arrang^e- 
meut. 

6.  The  Palatine  Nerve, — This  nerve  (6,  fig.  1)  at  once  gives  off  a 
number  of  branches  (prespiracular)  which  are  distributed  to  the 
tissues  in  front  of  the  spiracle.  The  main  trunk  sends  numerous 
branches  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Continuous  with  what  may  be 
known  as  the  root  of  the  palatine  nerve,  a  distinct  bundle  of  fibres 
runs  outwards  under  the  hyomandibular  nerve  (from  which  it  receives 
one  or  more  small  branches),  and  passing  over  the  hyomandibular 
cartilage,  runs  forwards  to  end  in  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  lying 
between  the  hyoidean  and  mandibular  cartilages.  I  look  upon  this 
long  slender  nerve  as  corresponding  to  the  chorda  tympani  of  higher 
vertebrates. 

7.  The  Hyomandibular  Nerve. — This  nerve  (7,  fig.  1)  which  increases 
immensely  in  size,  beyond  the  ganglion,  is  chiefly  concerned  in  supply- 
ing the  large  group  of  ampulka  that  lies  external  to  the  spiracle,  but 
it  also  supplies  the  mucous  canals  not  already  referred  to,  with  the 
exception  of  the  aural  mucous  canal  and  the  canal  of  the  lateral  line. 
It  further  sends  a  branch  backwards  to  muscles  lying  over  and  within 
the  hyomandibular  cartilage  and  the  branchial  apparatus. 

In  describing  the  facial  complex,  I  have  referred  to  a  special 
ganglion  on  the  ophthalmicus  superficialis,  to  another  on  the  buccal, 
and  to  a  compound  ganglion  in  connexion  with  the  hyomandibular 
and  palatine  nerves.  Gegenbaur  considers  the  palatine  nerve  of  Elas- 
mobranchs  as  homologous  with  the  great  petrosal  nerve  of  mammals. 
if  this  comparison  holds,  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  will, 
the  interesting  question  arises — Is  there  any  relation  between  the 
palatine  ganglion  of  the  Elasmobranch  and  the  spheno-palatine  gan- 
glion of  the  mammal?  And  this  leads  to  the  further  question — 
Are  the  ganglia  of  the  ophthalmicus  superficialis,  buccal,  and  hyoman- 
dibular nerves  related  to  the  geniculate,  otic,  and  submaxUlary  ganglia 
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o(  the  higlier  vertebrates  r     Tbese  and  other  qneetioos  I  shall  hope 
to  deal  with  in  a  fature  paper, 

8.  The  Trocktearis  Nerve.—Thia  nerve  (8,  lig.  1)  arises  from  the  side 
of  the  brain  immediately  behind  the  optic  lobe.  It  passes  forward  and 
upwards  to  pierce  the  cranium  a  considei'able  distance  in  front  of  the 
oculo-motor,  it  then  dips  downwards  and  outwards  under  the  ophthal- 
micna  snperficialia  to  sapplj  the  superior  oblique  muscle.  I  hare 
been  unable  to  find  any  sensory  branch  passing  from  this  nerve  in 
Ltemoirgat,  and  in  no  part  of  its  length  does  it  contain  ganglionic 
celb. 

9.  The  AbduceM. — This  nerve  (9,  tig.  1)  has  a  striking  reaemblance 
to  the  anterior  spinal  nerves.  It  arises  by  three  or  four  eitremely 
slender  rootlets  which  ai'e  in  a  line  with  the  rootlets  of  the  oculo- 
motor in  front  and  the  apical  nerves  (ventral  roots)  behind.  The 
footlets  unite  to  form  a  tvnnk  wliich  at  iirst  lies  midway  between  the 
auditory  and  glossopharyngeal  nerves.  The  trunk  proceeds  forward 
and  perforates  the  cranial  wall  to  reach  and  snpply  the  external  rectos 
muscle.  The  abdncens  nerve,  like  the  ocnlo-motor  and  trochlearis,  is 
devoid  of  ganglionio  ceils.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  specially  related  to 
the  facial  complex — to  form  as  lias  been  suggested  its  motor  root. 

10.  The  Auditarij  Neme.—Tha  auditory  nerve  (10,  fi«.  1)  lies  imme- 
diately behind  and  slightly  ventral  to  the  common  root  of  the  ventral 
poi'tion  of  tlu-^  facml  i.nmpiex.  It  runs  oiitrt-nrds  ht-liind  Ihesu  nerves 
and  enters  the  same  cranial  canal  and  at  once  divides  into  branches 
for  the  auditory  apparatus.  Although  there  is  no  distinct  Bwelling, 
the  root,  some  distance  from  its  origin,  is  crowded  with  ganglionic 

11.  The  Olossopharyngeal  Nerve. — This  nerve  (11,  tig.  1)  has  been 
long  considered  one  ot  the  most  primitive  and  typical  of  the  cranial 
nerves.  It, arises  froni  the  side  of  the  mednlla  in  front  of  and  in  aline 
with  the  rootlets  ot  the  middle  portion  of  the  vagns,  bnt  under  cover 
of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vagns.  The  number  of  rootlets  varies, 
but  there  is  osnally  one  largorootlet  and  two  or  three  slender  ones,  and 
it  receives  a  twig  from  one  of  the  rootlets  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  vagus.  The  rootlets  together  form  a  small  rounded  nerve,  which 
passes  backwards  and  outwards  throngh  a  special  canal  nnder  the 
auditory  capsule  to  reach  and  give  two  large  branches  (pre-  and  post- 
branchial)  to  the  walls  of  the  first  trne  branchial  cleft  and  a  small 
branch  (pharyngeal)  to  the  pharynx.  When  midway  throngh  the 
walls  of  the  cranium  it  presents  a  distinct  swelling  which  is  crowded 
with  ganglionic  cells  Immediately  beyond  the  ganglion  a  small 
dorsal  branch  takes  its  origin,  which  passes  upwards  throngh  the 
cranium  to  reach  the  skin  over  the  auditory  region.  Apparently  this 
dorsal  branch  docs  not  assist  in  supplying  either  mucous  canals  or 
sensory  tubes. 
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The  Vagus  Complex. — The  vagus  has  been  long  held  to  represent  a 
large  number  of  nerves  which,  in  most  vertebrates,  gradnallj  coalesced 
as  the  branchial  region  became  reduced  in  size  or  otherwise  altered. 
Balfour  states  that  the  vagus  arises  in  Elasmohranch s  by  four  gan- 
glionic roots,  while  more  ['recently  Beard  and  van  Wijhe  agree  in 
describing  the  vagus  as  first  appearing  in  the  form  of  an  unsegmented 
band  which  later  blends  with  an  epiblastic  sensory  thickening  above 
the  four  posterior  branchial  clefts.  The  nerve  for  the  second  true 
branchial  cleft  is  said,  at  an  early  period,  to  separate  from  this  mass 
and  develop  a  ganglion.  Later  the  three  posterior  branchial  nerves 
appear,  but  for  these  it  is  said  there  is  usually  only  a  single  ganglion 
which,  however,  ventrally  "  shows  a  division  into  three  portions." 
While  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vagus  is  described  as  supplying  the 
second  branchial  cleft,  the  nerve  to  the  lateral  line  is  described  as 
arising  as  a  secondary  formation  from  the  epiblastic  sensory  thicken- 
ing above  mentioned.  The  lateral  line  nerve  is  usually  described  as 
springing  from  the  common  trunk,  but  Balfour,  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  this  nerve,  says  it  "  may  very  probably  be  a  dorsal 
sensory  branch  of  the  vagus."  That  this  surmise  is  practically  correct 
will  appear  from  what  follows. 

In  Lcema/rgus  the  vagus  complex  (12,  fig.  1)  arises  by  numerous 
rootlets  disposed  in  three  separate  groups,  an  anterior  group  iucluding 
two  or  three  rootlets,  a  middle  consisting  of  over  twenty,  and  a  pos- 
terior group  of  five  or  six  rootlets.  Hitherto  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  vagus  has  been  usually  spoken  of  as  Vagus  I,  or  the  nerve  of  the 
second  branchial  (first  vagus)  cleft.  In  LoBtnargus  the  anterior  divi- 
sion of  the  vagus  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  concerned  in  supplying 
the  mucous  canal  of  the  lateral  line,  and  hence  it  may  be  kno\\ii  as 
the  lateralis  nerve,  or  nerve  of  the  lateral  line.  Its  right  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  special  nerve  becomes  all  the  more  evident  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  in  some,  if  not  all  cases,  it  presents  a  ganglionic  swell- 
ing. The  lateralis  nerve  (Z,  fig.  1)  seems  in  many  respects  comparable 
to  the  ophthalmicus  superficialis  of  the  facial  complex,  and  like  this 
latter  nerve  it  springs  from  the  side  of  the  medulla  on  a  higher  level 
than  the  other  divisions  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  In  several 
cases  I  have  found  it  arising  by  one  large  root  and  a  small  accessory 
rootlet  dorsal  to  and  slightly  in  front  of  the  roots  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal. Having  sent  a  twig  from  its  small  rootlet  to  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, it  extends  backwards  to  enter  and  traverse  with  the  rest 
of  the  vagus  the  long  cranial  canal  that  runs  backwards  and  oat- 
wards  behind  the  auditory  capsule.  Soon  after  entering  the  canal  ic 
seems  to  blend  with  the  rest  of  the  vagus,  but  with  care  the  whole  or 
at  least  most  of  the  fibres  springing  fix)m  above  the  glossopharyngeal 
can  be  shown  to  be  directly  continuous  with  the  nerve  of  the  lateral 
line.   Soon  after  entering  the  canal  it  gives  off  a  slender  branch  whi<2k., 
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leaving  the  lateralis,  arches  npwards  to  sopply  the  nnrsl  mucoas 
canal  and  the  anterior  portioD  of  the  coo&l  of  the  lateral  line.  Before 
escaping  from  the  cranium  the  latoralis  givea  otT  another  slender 
branch  which  is  diatribute^l  to  the  sacceeding  portion  of  the  lat«ral 
line.  The  rest  of  the  lateral  line  is  supplied  hy  naToerona  slender 
fibrei^  which  spring  from  the  lateralis  as  it  passes  backwards  towards 
the  tail. 

In  ndditioD  to  the  lateraha  there  are  five  other  nerves  in  Lrmnart/nt, 
belonging  to  the  vagus  complex,  viz.,  an  intestinal  and  four  branchial 
nerves.  The  first  branchial  nerve  (the  Yagua  I  of  most  authors), 
which  is  mode  up  of  the  rootlets  which  lie  immediately  behind  the 
root  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve,  lies  at  first  in  close  contact  with 
the  lateralis.  This  nei've  {2h,  Rg.  1)  presents  a  distinct  ganglionic 
Rwellicg  as  it  passes  through  the  vagus  canal.  Before  escaping  from 
the  canal  it  breaks  up  into  the  three  characteristic  branches — post- 
and  pre-branchial  and  pharyngeal.  The  three  posterior  branchials 
(3—5  6,  fig.  1)  and  the  intestinal  (i,  fig.  1)  are  derived  from  the 
common  trunk.  This  trunk  contains  numerous  ganglionic  cells.  In 
a  large  fish  the  compound  ganglion  (g,  fig.  1)  may  reach  a  length  of 
six  or  seven  inches.  Each  of  the  branchials  gives  off  the  three 
usual  branches,  while  the  intestinal  passes  backwards  towards  tbi.- 
intestine  and  other  structoj-es.  From  the  common  tmnk  throe  or 
four  BlctL'iti-  filanirnts  which  extend  outwards  at  a  deeper  level  than 
the  branches  of  the  lateralis  may  represent  dorsal  feranohes  of  the 
posterior  branchial  nervU.  It  may  be  added  that  the  vagus  complex 
has  no  ventral  roots ;  the  so-called  ventral  roots  of  the  vogns  re- 
present spinal  nerves  which  have  probably  lost  their  posterior  roots. 
In  their  distribntion  these  nerves  (1 — 2  sp.,  fig.  1)  agree  with  spinal 
rather  than  nith  cranial  nerves ;  two  of  them,  penetrate  the  occipital 
region  of  the  skull  on  their  way  to  the  snrface. 

II.  The  Cranial  Nertes  of  Baia  batis. 

The  cranial  nerves  of  the  skate,  with  the  exception  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  vagUB  complex,  closely  resemble  the  corresponding  nerves 
of  LtP-margus,  hence,  with  the  exception  of  the  vagus,  little  more  is 
necessary  in  the  meantime  than  a  short  reference  to  their  respective 
ganglia. 

1.  The  Ophthalmicus  profandia.—'Tho  root  of  this  nerve  (1,  fig.  2), 
in  Eaia  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the  root  of  the  trigeminal 
than  in  Lwmargus.  The  position  and  relations  of  the  ganglion  are  of 
special  interest.  In  Lmmargus  the  ganglion  of  the  ophthalmicus  pro- 
fundus was  situated  Rome  distance  behind,  and  it  had  no  connexion 
with,  the  oculo-motor  nerve.  In  Itaia  the  ganglion  of  the  ophthalmicus 
profundus  lies  some  distance  in  front  of  the  Oasserian  ganglion,  partly 
under  cover  of  the  rectus  superior  muscle  and  over  the  deep  branch 
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of  the  ocolo-motor.  Farther,  the  ciliary  nerves,  infltead  of  Bpringin^ 
from  the  trnnk  of  the  nerve  some  difltance  in  front  of  the  ganglion, 
as  in  Luemargus,  lunallj  spring  from  the  under  surface  or  outer 
margin  of  the  ganglion,  and  hence  the  branches  (cUiarj)  of  the 
ocnlo-motor  nerve,  in  passing  to  join  the  ciliary  branches  of  the  pro- 
fnndns,  have  to  pass  under  the  ganglion  of  the  ophthalmicus  pro- 
fondns ;  the  ganglion  of  the  ophthalmicus  profundus  thns  seems  to 
be  in  a  sense  connected  with  the  oculo-ntotor  nerve,  which  doubtless 
explains  why  so  many  ohBorvers  have  described  the  ganglion  of  the 
ophthahnicns  profundus  as  belonging  to  the  oculo-motor.  Were  the 
ront  and  trunk  of  the  ophthalmicus  reduced  to  slender  filaments,  thu 
conditions  found  in  some  of  the  higher  vertebrates  would  be  arrived 
at,  and  the  ganglion  of  the  ophthalmicus  profundus  would  appear  to 
belong  to  the  oculo-motor  rather  than  to  a  branch  of  the  trigeminal 
or  aa.  entirely  aeparate  nerve. 
The  ooulo-motor,  pathetic  (2,  8,  fig.  2),  and  abducens  resemble  the 
VOL.  XLT.  'i  ■» 
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corresponding  aervea  in  Lwmargue,  and,  as  in  Leemargu-e,  tliej  never 
present  ganglia  in  &nj  part  of  their  conrse. 

There  is  the  nsnal  ganglion  on  the  trigeminal  nerve,  and  thi«  neri'c 
(3,  tig.  2),  as  in  Lasmargits,  dirides  into  maxillary  (3',  fig.  2)  and 
mandibnlar  (3",  fig.  2)  branches,  and  sen<.1s  a  superficial  ophthalmic 
hi-anch  to  the  anont  along  with  the  ophthalmicns  snperficialis  of  the 
facial.  The  facial  complex,  again,  consists  of  four  nerves,  via,: — (1) 
the  ophthalmicns  snperBcialis  (4,  fig.  2),  with  a  large  ganglion,  nhich 
lies  imniediately  above  and  in  front  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion ;  (2) 
the  buccal  (5,  fig.  2},  with  a  ganglion  lying  over  the  origin  of  the 
mandibnlar  branch  of  the  trigemiDal ;  (.3)  the  palatine  (6,  fig.  2), 
(mth  an  indistinct  root  containing  ganglionic  cells)  which  gives  oS 
|)alatine  and  prespiracalar  bi'anchcs,  and  a  branch  which  extends 
outwards  to  nnite  with  fibres  from  the  hyomandibnlar  and  bend 
round  the  hjomandibnlar  cartilage,  and  eventually  reach  the  floor  of 
the  mouth  behind  the  mandible,  thus  resembling  the  chorda  tympani : 
and  (4)  the  hyomandibular  nerve  (7,  fig.  2),  which  is  chiefly  distri- 
buted to  mucous  canals  and  the  ampullae  of  sensory  tubes.  To  the 
hyomandibular  a  largo  bundle  of  fibres  is  coatribnted,  as  in  La-marguf, 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  ophthalmicuii  snperficialis. 

The  auditory  nerve  (10,  fig.  2)  lies  in  contact  with  the  hyoman- 
dibular, and  has  numerous  ganglionic  cells  in  ite  root. 

The  glossopharyngeal  nervo  (11,  fig.  2)  rans  forwards  from  under 
the  I'oot  of  the  lateralis  nerve,  and,  bending  backwards,  passes  out- 
wards throuffh  a  canal  which  opens  into  the  floor  of  the  cavity  of  the 
anditoiy  o^tsule.  Paaaing  throagh  the  cavity  of  the  oapsnle,  the 
nerve  next  penetrates  its  anter  wall,  and  at  onoe  expands  to  form  a 
lai^  oral  ganglion,  from  whioh  the  naaal  branches'  toke  their  origin. 
A  dorsal  branch,  which  reaches  the  surface  of  the  head,  does  not  seem 
to  supply  any  portion  of  the  occipital  or  aaral  mncoos  canals. 

The  T^us  complex  (12,  fig.  2)  in  some  respects  seems  to  be  more 
primitive  in  the  skate  than  in  any  other  Elasmobranch.  It  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  six  iiervee,  all  of  which  can  be  readily  distingaished, 
and  each  nerve  presents  a  distinct  ganglion.  These  nerves  are  (1)  the 
lateralis  {I,  fig.  2),  which  springs  by  a  special  root  above  and  in  front 
of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve.  The  ganglion  of  the  lateralis  varies 
in  position,  being  sometimes  situated  nearly  two  inches  beyond  the 
point  at  which  the  nerve  issues  from  the  cranium,  in  other  cases 
only  half  an  inch  from  its  point  of  exit.  A  slender  branch,  arising  in 
the  vagus  canal  arches  upwards  to  supply  the  anterior  portion  of  tbe 
canal  of  the  lateral  line,  the  aural,  and  part  of  the  occipital  macous 
canals.  The  main  trunk  of  the  lateralis  is  distributed  to  the  rest  of 
the  canal  of  the  lateral  line  and  to  the  postorior  pleural  canal. 
(2.)  The  four  branchial  nerves.  The  first  three  branchial  nerves 
(2 — 4  b,  fig.  2)  acquire  an  independent  existence  almost  as  xoon  as  the 
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vagns  escapes  from  the  cranium,  while  the  fourth  (5  h,  fig.  2)  is 
united  with  the  intestinal  nerve  (t\  fig.  2)  until  the  level  of  the  fifth 
branchial  cleft  is  reached.  In  each  of  the  three  anterior  branchial 
nerves  the  ganglion  is  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  point  of 
bifurcation  into  the  post-  and  pre- branchial  branches.  The  ganglion 
of  the  fourth  nerve  lies  in  contact  with  the  common  trunk  from 
which  it  springs.  (3.)  The  intestinal  nerve  (i.,  fig..2)  passes  back- 
wards, and  has  its  ganglion  immediately  beyond  the  point  where  it 
separates  from  the  last  branchial.  Sometimes  one  (1  sp.^  fig.  2),  or 
two  ventral  roots  of  spinal  nerves  arise  under  cover  of  the  roots  of  the 
vagus  and  escape  through  the  occipital  region  of  the  cranium,  but  as 
in  Lcemargus  they  never  unite  with  any  of  the  fibres  of  the  vagus,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  considering  them  as  ventral  roots  of  the  vagus 
Complex. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Sim,  naturalist,  Aberdeen,  for  the  specimens 
of  Lcemargus  required  for  the  investigation. 

a 
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Professor  G.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  tho  Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanlcB  ordered 
for  them. 

The  Right  Hon.  Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  whose  certifiuate  had  been 
SQSpended  sun  reqnired  hy  the  Statutes,  was  balloted  for  and  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Societj. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  "On  the  Magnetic  Inclination,  Force,  and  DLH-!inatJori  in 
tlie  Caribee  lalauds,  West  Indioa."  By  T.  E.  ThoRPK, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S,    Received  March  115,  1889. 

The  following  determinationB  of  the  Tnagnetic  elements  among  the 
Carihet-rt  or  Whidwnr.l  Isliuuls  were  iiui.ic  in  Au-u-t,  l^SO,  oci  the 
occasion  of  the  Eelipse  Expedition  of  that  ye&r  to  Grenada. 

The  instrnments  employed  were  magnetometer  Elliott  No.  61,  and 
Dip  Circle  Dover  83,  belonging  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

The  method  of  observation  was  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the 
Magnetic  Survey  of  the  British  Isles  for  epoch  January  1st,  1886,  for 
which  these  instruments  were  also  emploj-ed. 

I.  St.  GsoBae,  Greniiia. 
Station :  Near  the  watering-place  and  close  to  the   edge  of   the 
soatberu  shore  of  the  harbour. 

Lat.  12°  2'  52"  N.     Long.  61=  44'  35"  W. 


Aug 

13, 1886  (2.45  to  4.10 

Needle  I. 
P.M.)  ..      40'  53-8' 

Needle  II 
...     40*  55-6' 

Hot 

iaonlal  Force. 

(a) 

Deflections. 

Ang. 

13,  1866. 

Temp. 

iQ-r    

14°     7'  4fl-,'i" 

h' 

S3'  41-2" 

1889.]        Force,  and  Declination  in  the  Caribee  Islands* 
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(6)  Vibrations. 


Aug.  13,  1886. . . . 


Temp. 
32-6'* 


m  =  0-00103109. 


Time  of  one  Tibration. 
30640  sees.  "I  ^^ 
30537    „     /^®*^ 

H  =  31093. 


=  30538  sees. 


Declination, 
(a)  Geographical  Meridian. 


Local  appfc.  time 
of  passage  of 
O  centre, 
hr.  m.  8. 


O  alt. 


Correct,  for 
mirror. 


Geographical 
meridian. 


Arig.  13,  1886. .   4  33  29  ....   23^40'  ,...    -01  ....   252M4' 


(h)  Magnetic  Meridian. 

L.M.T. 

hr.  m.  Torsion. 

Aug.  13,  1886. ...  4  14    -04'     . . 


Magnetic 
meridian. 

252**  55-9' 


II.  Hog  Island,  Bat  of  Clarkes  Court. 

Station  :  Site  of  Eclipse  Station ;  on  a  creek  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Island. 
Lat.  12**  0'  40"  N.     Long.  61°  43*  45"  W. 


Inclination. 

Needle  I. 

Aug.  25, 1886  (10.30  to  12.10). ...     41^  14' 


Needle  IL 
41°  14-2' 


Horizontal  Force, 

(a)  Deflections. 

Temp. 
Aug.  22, 1886  (11.5  to  11.31). .     297" 


Obserred  deflections. 
,      14*    8' 387" 
5°  54'  137" 


(6)  Vibrations. 


Aug.  22,  1886 


Temp. 
28-8° 


Time  of  one  xibration. 
30573  sees 
3-0582 


BCS.  1 


mean  =  3*0577  sees. 


m  =  0-00102963. 


H  =  3-1000. 


^^^ 
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DteiifMlioii. 

<(i)  Geographical  MerJdifltt. 

LoaH  «ppt.  time 
of  pasaiigB  of 
m  wntro.                                       CoiTccr. 
hp,  tn.  8.                  O  alt.                mirror 

or         Gi-OBraphiml 

Aug.  2 

2.188(3..    2  47  27  ....    49' 4-0'  ....    -O'S 
(b)  Magnetic  Meridian. 

....    19"  68fl'. 

I..M.T. 

hr.  in.                 Torsion. 

M.p.etic 
meridixn. 

A 

ug.  22,  1886....      109     ....      +0'1'     ... 

20°  50':>" 

As  the  island  of  Gi^nikda  is  highly  volcania  in 

parts,  it  IB   not 

improbable  that  the  obBerrations  may  bo  affected  to 

some  extent  by 

local  di 

tarbance. 

HI.   ISI-ANP  OF  CAHBtACOU. 

Static 

n ;  On  the  shore  of  the  bay  on  the  southern  end  of  the  island. 

Lat.  12° 

27'  N.     Long.  61°  29'  \V. 

Horizontal  Fori-e. 

Vibrations. 

Temp.  Time  of  one  libration. 

n»  =  [0-001029(;3].  H  =  3-0771. 

Declination. 
(a)  Geographical  Meridian. 


©  cenln-,  Correct,  for  Qpogrspliical 

hr.  m.  »,  0  alt.  niirror.  moridbiii. 

Aug.  23,  1886..    3  53  4'."  ....    S'J"  51'  ....    H-U"!  ....    148°  52-:i' 

(Ji)  Magnetic  Meridian. 

L.M.T.  Mapirtio 

hr.  111.  Toraion.  nenilian. 

Aug.  23,  lfa86..  ..      4-27     00'     149°  S'd' 

The  observations  at  Carriacou  were  much  interfered  with  by  raio, 
and  no  detprminatious  of  dip  were  possible.  Tbe  moment  of  the 
niairnet  h»fl  been  assumed  to  be  that  determined  at  Hog  Island  on  the 
pfsiious  day. 


1889.]     Experiments  on  the  Resistance  of  Electrolytic  Cells*      541 
The  results  may  be  thus  summarised : — 


Station :  Aug.,  1886. 

Inclination. 

Force. 

fl 

1 

1 

Declination. 

Horizontal. 

Total. 

St.  G^rge,  Grenada 

Hog  Island,  Grenada 

Island  of  Carriacou 

1 

40  54'-7 

41  14  1 

8  1093 
8  1000 
8  0771 

4  1144 
4  1223 

0  41 '-5  E. 
0  51  o  E. 
0  16  8  E. 

II.  "  Experiments  on  the  Resistance  of  Electrolytic  Cells.'*  By 
Capt.  H.  R.  Sankey,  R.E.  Communicated  by  W.  IL  Preeoe, 
F.R.S.    Received  March  21,  1889. 

(Abstract.) 

It  was  observed  during  the  course  of  some  experiments  on  the 
electrolytic  deposition  of  copper  that  the  resistance  of  the  electrolytic 
cells  employed  was  greater  the  lower  the  current  density,  and  the 
experiments  described  in  this  paper  were  undertaken  to  inquire  more 
definitely  into  the  matter. 

Many  physicists  have  already  observed  the  same  effect,  and  have 
ascribed  it  to  a  resistance  at  the  junctions  of  the  electrodes  with  the 
electrolyte,  and  called  it  "  transfer  "  resistance. 

In  these  experiments  a  prismatic  electrolytic  cell  of  triangular 
cross-section  was  employed,  and  the  area  of  the  electrodes  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  cross-section  of  the  liquid.  The  electrodes  experimented 
with  were  electrotype  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  platinum,  and  the 
electrolytes,  solutions  of  CuSO^  of  various  sp.  gr.,  neutral  and 
acidulated,  of  ZnSO^,  MgSO^,  NaCl,  Na^COj,  dilute  lijSO^,  &c.  The 
eleotrodes  were  placed  at  different  distances  apart,  but  in  general  had 
an  area  of  50  square  cm. 

All  the  measurements  were  made  by  noting  the  swing  of  a 
Thomson's  reflecting  galvanometer,  used  as  a  potentiometer,  and 
standardised  before  each  trial  by  means  of  a  Clark's  cell. 

The  current  was  measured  by  observing  the  potential  difference 
across  a  known  resistance. 

The  P.D.  of  the  cell  was  proportional  to  the  swing  of  the  spot  of 
light. 

The  counter  E.M.F.  was  obtained  by  taking  the  swing  on  breaking 
the  circuit,  the  galvanometer  being  connected  across  the  terminals  of 
the  cell ;  but  this  swing  is  not  proportional  to  the  C.E.M.F.  existing 
in  the  cell  whilst  the  circuit  is  completed.     RA^dvti^^  -^^t^^  'Ockss^- 
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fure,  taken  to  obtain  the  fall  of  the  C.K.M.F.  on  breaking  the  cuvnit, 
BO  as  to  obtain  the  (>oiTeetion  to  be  applied  to  the  ivading.  Thia 
correction  waa  found  to  vaiy  consiiJerablj  according  to  the  electrodea 
and  tlie  eltwtroljtes ;  wilb  acidniatcd  CnSO^  solutions  and  electro- 
type oopper  elwtrodes  it  Tariod  fi'om  3  to  IS  percent. 

A  variety  of  teats  wits  made  to  asceitnin  what  degree  of  depend- 
ence could  bu  pished  on  these  measurements  of  C.E.M.F.,  becaOBo,  of 
uoui-Be,  on  them  the  whole  matter  rest*.  Probably  the  most  con- 
clusive of  these  testa  was  the  measareraent  of  tbe  resislance  (by  tbe 
method  employed  in  these  experiments)  of  an  Birangement,  i!onsi*t> 
inff  of  a  boi  of  eoils  and  of  an  electrolytic  cell  of  verj  large  htm, 
whose  resistance  migbt  bo  neglected,  but  which  supplied  a  C.E.M  J. 
The  measured  resistances  agi-eod,  within  2  per  cent.,  of  the  rceiatanca 
unplng^ed  in  the  box. 

The  conelnaion  come  to  is  that  the  C.E.M.'F.  was  determined  with 
a  fair  degree  of  occaracy,  sufficient  to  show  the  exiat^uce  of  a  tranafor 
resistance. 

The  resistance  of  the  electrolyte  itself  was  meaanred  in  some  cawa 
by  finding  the  P.D.  a4;i-osa  two  croM-settions  of  the  liquid,  by  me«uiB 
of  tine  wirea  dipping  into  the  liquid  at  a  known  diHtimce  apart.  This 
resistance  was  funnd  to  be  (as  might  be  expected)  independent  of 
thp  cnn^nt  den.sity. 

Deducting  the  resistance  of  the  electrolyte  as  thns  obtained  from 
the  resistance  of  the  cell  gave  the  "  transfer  "  resistance. 

In  commencing  each  trial  a  current  of  aboot  2'7  milliamp^res  was 
passed  throogh  the  cell  for  some  time,  which  waa  fonnd  to  increase 
the  resistance  of  the  cell  np  to  a  limit  depending  on  the  previona 
history  of  the  electrodes. 

The  current  was  then  increased  by  approximately  doubling  it  each 
time  until  it  reached  about  370  mitljamperes.  It  waa  found  that  aa 
the  current  increased  the  resistance  diminished,  rapidly  at  first,  more 
slowly  afterwards  (set  A). 

After  applying  the  370  milliamp^res  current,  the  current  was 
again  suddenly  reduced  to  about  2'7  milliampdres,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  resistance  had  become  much  smaller,  bnt  that  it  immediately 
b^^n  to  increase  ^ain,  somewhat  rapidly  at  first  (set  B). 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  current  was  again  increased,  as  in 
set  A,  and  the  resistance  was  found  to  diminish  as  the  current 
increased,  but  more  slowly  than  in  aet  A  (set  C).  When  a  cnrrent 
of  370  milliamperes  was  reached,  the  resistance  in  both  set  A  and 
set  C  were  practically  equal,  and  the  transfer  resistance  was  small. 

The  figure  shows  one  of  the  trials  with  acidulated  CaSO^  solution 
and  lead  electrodes.  The  sudden  rise  in  the  resistance  (set  A) 
occurred  at  the  moment  the  cathode  became  oovered  with  copper.  In 
this  6gwe  the  thick  Une  ahowa  e^  &,  the  thin  line  set  C,  and  th« 


dotted  lines  the  resistance  ot  the  electrolyte  obtained  during  set  A  and 
setC. 

A  great  mtuiy  trials  were  made,  eorae  few  of  which  are  given  in  the 
paper.  All  give  evidence  of  a  transfer  reuistanoe  dimioisbing  as  tht> 
current  increases. 

The  view  is  expressed  that  the  "  transfer "  resistanoe  is  not  due  to 
a  non-cnndncting  layer  being  fornieil  on  one  or  both  electrodes,  since  if 
such  were  the  caae  the  resistance  wonld  increase  as  the  current  in- 
creases, and  wonld  be  greater  after  the  application  of  a  strong  current 
than  before.  It  is  suggested  that  this  transfer  resistance  may  be  due 
to  some  molecular  interaction  at  the  junction  of  the  electrodes  with 
the  electrolyte,  offering  a  greater  resistance  to  weak  currents  than  to 
strong,  and  the  reduction  of  the  resistance  after  the  application  of  a 
strong  current  supports  this  suggestion,  in  that  the  disturbance  set 
Up  by  the  strong  currents  wonld  probably  last  for  some  time. 

A  trial  was  made  with  acidulated  CqSO^  solntton  and  electro- 
copper  electrodes  under  identical  conditions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  area  of  the  electrodes,  which  was  varied.  It  was  found  that  the 
transfer  resistance  per  uutl  area  was  sensibly  the  same  for  same 
current  density. 

The  effect  of  temperature  was  also  inquired  into,  but  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  With  weak  currents  the  transfer  resistance  diminished 
very  rapidly  as  the  temperature  increased,  and  at  about  70°  C.  the 
transfer  resistance  was  very  small. 
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III.  "The  Ferment  Action  of  Bacteria."  By  T.  LaPDO 
Bhuntun.  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  A.  Mackadves.  U.A.,  B.i5o. 
Keooived  March  TA,  1889. 

[PiiWicilliuu  <U-f.'rred.] 
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hirt  i.f  tli.i  .Sjn'ctmiu."  liy  WiLLi.vM  Hvouixs,  D.C.L^ 
LL.a,  KRS.     Received  March  2S,  188i). 
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Apnl  11, 1889. 

Professor  G.  G.  STOKES,  D.C.L.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Presents  received  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  thanks  ordered 
for  them. 

Tbe  Bakerian  Lecture  was  delivered  as  follows: — 

Bakerian  Lecturk — "A  Magnetic  Survey  of  the  British  Isles 
for  the  Epoch  January  1,  1886."  By  A.  W.  ROCKEK,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  ami  T.  E.  Thorpe,  B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  F.RS.  Received 
(in  abstract)  April  11,  1S89. 

(Abstract.) 
Two  magnetic  surveys  of  the  British  Isles  have  been  made  previous 
to  that  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  this  paper.  The  necesiwry 
observations  were  taken  between  the  yeare  1834^8  and  18S7-C2,  and 
the  results  were  reduced  to  the  epoch  1842-5  by  Sir  E.  Sabine  ('  Phil. 
Trans.,'  1870,  p,  265).  The  stations  in  these  were  very  irregularly 
distributed  over  tbe  area  under  investigation,  the  declination  was 
determined  at  but  few  places,  and  the  force  in  tbe  earlier  sorvey  was 
only  determined  relatively  to  London. 
Jn  the  five  yeara  1884~B!J,  both  inclusive,  the  authors  hare  made  an 
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exkanstiye  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  have  observed  at 
200  principal  and  a  number  of  secondary  stations,  and  at  all  the 
principal  stations,  except  three  or  four,  all  the  magnetic  elements 
have  been  determined. 

The  two  sets  of  instruments  employed  have  been  carefully  com- 
pared with  each  other  at  the  Kew  Observatory  in  1884,  1886,  and 
1887,  and  are  in  remarkably  good  accord.  All  the  observations  were 
made  by  the  authors  except  the  dip  observations  at  eight  stations  in 
Scotland,  for  which  they  have  to  thank  Mr.  A.  P.  Laurie,  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge. 

The  chronometers  were  frequently  compared  with  Greenwich  by 
means  of  the  10  a.m.  time  signal,  for  leave  to  receive  which  the 
authors  are  much  indebted  to  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Preece,  F.B.S. 

The  probable  errors  of  the  observations  are  as  follows : — 

Declination *±  0'-699 

Horizontal  force ±  000028  (M.V.) 

Dip    ±  0'-51 

In  this  computation,  only  declination  observations  which  are  in  all 
respects  independent  are  included.  The  horizontal  force  observa- 
tions are  also  as  independent  as  is  possible  for  nearly  simultaneous 
observations,  and  the  dips  compared  are  those  taken  with  the  two 
needles. 

The  authors  propose  the  name  isomagnetics  for  the  class  of  curves 
which  are  drawn  through  points  at  which  the  values  of  one  of  the 
magnetic  elements  are  coustant,  and  in  wtiich  isogonals,  isoclinals, 
&C.J  are  included. 

To  determine  the  form  of  the  isomagnetics,  they  divided  the  area 
of  the  survey  into  nine  overlapping  districts,  and  found  for  each  a 
linear  formula  which  connected  the  value  of  the  element  with  the 
latitude  and  longitude.  By  means  of  this  formula  they  calculated 
the  value  of  the  element  at  points  where  the  lines  of  longitude  corre- 
sponding to  whole  degrees  east  or  west  of  Greenwich  intersect  lines 
of  latitude  which  correspond  to  half  degrees.  Where  several 
districts  overlap,  the  mean  value  was  taken.  From  the  values  thus 
obtained  at  a  series  of  points  regularly  distributed  all  over  the 
country,  the  isomagnetics  were  approximately  determined.  The 
forms  of  these  curves  were  slightly  irregular,  and  equations  were 
framed  to  represent  smooth  curves  which  passed  through  their 
m.ean  directions.  These  were  the  equations  to  the  terrestrial  or  un- 
disturbed isomagnetics. 

These  are  compared  with  those  obtained  in  the  earlier  surveys,  and 
the  secular  change  is  fully  discussed. 

The  calculated  values  of  the  elements  are  then  obtained  for  every 
station,  and  by  comparing  these  with  the  observed  values^  tha  rc^^v. 
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tnile  and  direction  of  the  distni-bing  force  at  each  utation  was  det«r- 
roised. 

It  was  found  tliat  the  JIalvern  Hills  attract  the  north  pole  of  the 
needle  strongly. 

The  well-known  fact  that  the  difference  of  the  declination  at  Kew 
and  Greenwich  is  mnch  gi-eator  than  the  diffei'ence  of  longjtnde  will 
explain,  is  found  to  be  connected  with  a  widespread  regional  mag- 
netic distnrbance  within  the  area  of  which  these  observutories  He. 

Several  methods  of  argument  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
centre  of  this  distarbauce  lies  between  Windsor  and  Reading,  and  a 
little  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  latter  town.  Towards  this  point 
all  tht)  calculated  disturbing  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  convei^. 

The  authors  adopt,  as  a  working  hrpothesis,  the  view  that  this 
attraction  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  (hat  observed  at  the  MalTeran, 
viz.,  the  presence  of  igneous  i-Bcks,  r»nd  they  pi-ove  that  the  range  ct 
the  diaturbance  extends  from  Eenilwortb  to  the  Channel,  and  from 
Salisbury  to  the  North  Sea,  a  total  area  of  about  10,000  square  miW. 

As  the  centre  is  approached  the  excess  of  the  observed  downwaird 
vertical  force  above  that  given  by  calculation  increases,  and  it  reaches 
a  maximum  at  Reading  close  to  the  point  which  a  study  of  the  hori- 
zontal forces  had  indicated  as  the  ceiiti-e. 

Estending  the  same  method  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  though  this 
has  not  been  studied  by  them  in  the  same  detail  as  sontb-eastern 
England,  the  authors  prove  (1)  that  the  results  obtained  on  re-visiting 
the  same  station  indicate  that  even  in  disturbed  districts,  the  direction 
of  the  disturbing  force  can  in  general  be  determined  by  a  single  set 
of  observations  to  within  15°,  and  in  most  cskcb  to  within  a  much 
smaller  limit ;  (2)  that  the  directions  of  the  diaturhing  forces  were  the 
same  when  Mr,  Welsh  aarveyed  Scotland  in  185?  as  they  are  now  ; 
(3)  that  the  horizontal  distarbing  forces  tend  towards  districts  in 
which  the  vertical  disturbing  force  is  a  maximuin  ;  (4)  that  certain 
(■egions  in  which  crystalline  rocks  occur  display  a  marked  attraction 
on  the  needle;  (S)  that  in  certain  other  regions,  and  notably  in  lines 
running  respectively  from  London  to  the  South  Wales  coal-field  and 
from  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  to  the  Lake  District,  though  no  crystal- 
line rocks  appear  on  the  surface,  magnetic  attractions,  similar  to  that 
observed  near  Reading,  are  in  play,  which  indicate  the  oiiatence  of 
crystalline  rocks  at  no  great  depth  ;  (fi)  that  there  are  in  Great  Britain 
five  principal  regions  of  the  two  kinds  referred  to  in  (4)  and  (5), 
towards  which  the  horizontal  disturbing  forces  act.  Their  positions 
may  be  defined  approximately  by  means  of  the  following  lines,  which 
pass  through  their  central  parts,  viz.,  (>)  the  line  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal;  (^)  a  line  somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  basaltic  masses  in  the 
Western  Isles;  (7)  a  line  passing  through  the  Scotch  coal-field,  in 
whicli  crystalliEe  basaltic  tooVb  owiuv,  (,8^  aline  certainly  parallel  to, 
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and  possibly  coincident  with,  that  along  which  the  Jurassic  and 
liiassic  strata  thin  ont  very  rapidly  in  south-east  Yorkshire,  and 
passing  thence  towards  the  Cumberland  lakes ;  (e)  a  line  the  general 
direction  of  which  coincides  with  that  of  the  Palaeozoic  ridge  between 
London  and  the  South  Wales  coal-field. 


The  following  Paper  was  read  :— 

I.  •*  Experiments  on  the  Nutritive  Value  of  Wheat  Mf»al."  By 
A.  Wynter  Blyth.  Communicated  by  Dr.  Lauder 
Brunton,  F.R.S.    Received  March  30,  1889. 

A  physician,  who  may  be  designated  as  A,  undertook  to  live  for 
twenty-eight  days  on  distilled  water  and  whole  meal.  Each  day  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  meal  was  ground  by  himself,  weighed,  and 
made  either  into  cakes  or  porridge  by  means  of  distilled  water. 

The  excreta  were  forwarded  to  me  for  analysis. 

The  experiment  may  be  divided  into  three  stages: — (1)  A  period  of 
eight  days,  during  which  the  insufficient  quantity  of  16  ozs.  (453*59 
grams)  of  whole  meal  was  taken  ;  (2)  a  period  of  fourteen  days, 
during  which  20  ozs.  (566*98  grams)  of  whole  meal  were  taken ;  (3) 
a  period  of  seven  days  during  which  28  ozs.  (793*77  grams)  of  whole 
meal  were  taken. 

General  Physiological  Effects. 

The  condition  of  A  was  carefully  tested  by  Mr.  Randall  at 
Mr.  Francis  Galton's  laboratory,  before  and  during  these  periods. 

Condition  before  the  experiment : — 

Weight  in  clothing 129  lbs. 

Strength  of  squeeze  (right  hand) 67    „ 

„                   (left  hand) 60    „ 

Breathing  capacity 198  cub.  in. 

Distance  of  reading  diamond  numerals  (right 

eye) 9  inches. 

Distance  of  reading  diamond  numerals  (left  eye)  7       „ 

Snellen*s  type,  read  at  20  feet  distance D  BO 

Highest  audible  note  (by  whistle) 19,000  vib. 

Reaction  time  (sound) 15* 

(sight) 15* 

Error  in  dividing  wire  in  half    0  p.  c. 

„             „              in  thirds 0  p.  c. 

Error  in  degrees  in  estimating  angle  90** 0' 

60** 11** 


>j  »»  " 

*  Reaction  time  for  sound  and  sight  in  hundredths  of  a  secoivd. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Bljih. 
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At  the  end  of  tbo  first  period,  during:  which  the  insnflicient  qnantitjr 
ti(  16  OK8.  wfts  taken,  there  was  a  Iobb  in  weight  of  7  lbs.,  the  breatb- 
ing  capacity  seemed  a  little  increased,  but  the  testa  showed  no  otbctr 
marked  devintion  from  the  «boTe.  Daring  the  second  period,  la 
which  the  meal  ivtu<  increused  to  '21)  ozn.,  there  was  d  further  Ioxa  of 
3  lbs.  Dnring  the  third  period,  when  28  oks.  were  taken,  this  lusa  of 
weight  ceased  and  a  alight  gain  was  recorded. 

Dnring  the  whole  twenty-eight  days,  A  snflered,  according  to  hit 
own  acconnt.bat  trifling  inconrenience :  the  bodily  functions  wert 
regularly  performed,  the  mental  capacity  nnalttired ;  there  wa«  ft 
marked  absence  of  indigestion,  the  sleep  was  soand,  and  there  was  uo 
deterioration  of  muscular  power.  Ou  the  other  hand  there  wm 
a  marked  decrease  of  sexual  power  as  well  as  desire.  The  appearance 
of  A  dnring  and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  was  not  that  of  perfei^ 
health.     The  features  were  pinchenl ;  there  was  slight  anwmia. 

The  moasurementfl  and  testa  as  determined  in  Mr.  Francis  Gnlton'n 
laboratory  were  aa  Eollowe  : — 


lit  period. 

Ind  period. 

.M^..,, 

U*t  d«7  of 
pspcrimenL 

Weight  10  oUhing 

Strenfjtli     of      »qiieoie, 

122  Ibe. 

76    „ 

68    .. 

203  eub.  in. 

i)in. 
10  „ 

D60 

19,000  Tib, 

16« 
13* 

op.. 
I 

IIP  Ibe. 

65    „ 

190  oub!'in. 

10  in. 
!l  .. 

B60 

19,000  Tib. 
16* 
13» 

10 

1X0  IbB. 

r*  ,. 

08   .. 
198  rub.  in. 

10  in. 
9  „ 

DOO 

10.000  Tib. 
10« 

10" 
0p,(, 

1   .. 

0 
10 

tSOIlbfc 

73      „ 

fi-i      „ 

189  nib.  in. 

Sin. 
8  „ 

D60 

19,000  Tib. 
13» 
10" 

Dilte,  Irft  hsnrt 

Bretttliing  caimoitj 

mondtjpe),  right  eje 

Ditto,  left  cTO 

Snellen',  tj'pe.  nad  at 

20  feet  dLtanra 

Uiglie«t    ft'idible    note 

Ee«itiontime(«>uiid)-. 
{.ight)... 
P.TTor  in  diTtdms  wire  in 
lialf 

Ditto  in  Ihirds 

Krror      in     estimating 

Atialysis  of  Income  and  Output. 
The  whole  meal  was  analysed  by  ordinary  methods,  the  nitrogen 
being  determined  by  Kjeldahl's  process,  the  fat  in  a  Soihlet's  appa- 
ratus by  exhaustion  with  petroleum  ether.    The  fteces  were  passed  into 
strong  redistilled  methyl  alcohol,  dried,  powdered  aud  treated  simi- 
*  Beftction  time  tat  icnind  voA  eight  in  hundredth!  of  ■  aeoond. 
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larly  to  the  whole  meal.  The  urine  was  also  treated  bj  Kjeldahl  for 
nitrogen,  the  solid  residue  bj  evaporating  several  5  c.c.  in  platinum 
dishes  to  dryness,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  by  the  volumetrio  uranium 
method.     The  following  tables  give  the  results  : — 

First  Period.     Insufficient  Supply  of  Whole  Meal. 


Dry  substance. . 

Nitrogen    

Fat 

Ash    

Phosphoric  acid 
Salpnoric  acid  . 
Chlorine 


Whole 

Daily  excretion. 

meal  in- 
gested 
daily. 

Ffleces. 

Urine. 

grams. 
392  35 

grams. 
40-4 

grams. 
27*62 

9  07 

1-72 

9-57 

8-25 

2*52 

•  ■ 

6*94 

8-88 

4*38 

8  17 

1-5 

2  03 

0-27 

0  05 

1-46 

•  • 

• . 

105 

-32i-33 
+  2-22 
-5-73 
+  1-32 
+  0-36 
+  1-24 
+  1-06 


• 

The  table  shows  that  82*6  per  cent,  of  the  dry  substance  was 
assimilated,  of  the  fat  69  per  cent,  disappeared,  2*22  grams  of  nitrogen 
were  excreted  in  excess  of  that  ingested,  there  was  (practically)  phos- 
phoric acid  equilibrium,  there  were  more  salts  excreted  than  taken  in, 
and  there  was  excretion  of  sulphur  and  chlorine,  although  the  water 
taken  as  a  drink  and  mixed  with  the  food  was  distilled,  and  only  a 
small  quantity  of  un oxidised  sulphur  could  be  detected  in  the  flour. 


Second  Period.     Barelj  sufficient  Ingestion  of  Whole  Meal. 


t 
Dry  substance. . . 

Nitrogen 

Fat 

Ash 

Phosphbrit  acid  . 
Salphoric  acid  .  • 
Chlorine 


Whole 

Daily  excretion. 

meal  in- 
gested 
daily. 

Faroes. 

Urine. 

grams. 
490*44 

grams. 
47-5 

grams. 
29  16 

11-34 

2  02 

9*75 

10-31 

2-29 

•  • 

8*67 

8-7 

3-99 

8*97 

1-91 

1-95 

0-34 

0  03 

1-71 

•  • 

•  • 

0-88 

413 
+  0 
-8 
-0 
-0 
+  1 
+  0 


•78 
•43 
•02 
•98 
•11 
•40 
•88 


843  per  cent,  waa  therefore  digested  of  the  dry  substance,  77*7  per 
cent,  of  the  &t  had  disappeared,  there  was  (practically'^  isit^ci'^^T^^^aA 


ing  this  lost  period  there  waa  retention  of  nitrogen.  I'he  phos- 
phates were  pretty  well  balanced,  that  is,  ingestion  was  nearlj  eqeal 
to  BXCTtition,  S3"tJ  per  cent,  of  the  tiitiil  diy  Kubafance  mas  digested, 
bnt  only  36  per  cent,  of  the  fat.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  was  an 
nndioiinished  urinary  ontpnt  of  chlorine  and  sulphar. 

The  constant  nndiminished  cxcretiim  of  salphnric  acid  as  snlphate 
bj  the  urine  and  a  small  quantity  of  unoxidised  snipbnr  by  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  although  only  traces  were  found  in  the  flour  itself^ 
rendered  it  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  control  experiment  npoa 
some  other  person.  Accordingly,  an  Oxford  graduate,  upon  wham 
every  reliance  could  be  placed,  undertook  to  live  for  one  week  upon 
whole  meal  and  distilled  water.  This  gentleman  will  be  referred  to 
asO. 

0  lived  a  sedentary  life,  was  of  a  slig]it-l>uild,  and  weighed  137  lbs. 
at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment.  He  took  also  each  days 
measured  quantity  of  olive  oil,  the  oil  being  mixed  with  the  whole 
meal  and  baked  with  it.  The  quantity  of  whole  meat  taken  daily 
varied  from  Iti— 22  o7.s.  The  solid  excreta  of  the  last  three  days  only 
were  collected  for  aniiljsia,  aud  the  urine  of  the  laat  two  days. 
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Oeneral  Results  of  the  Ingestion  of  Whole  Meal  by  0. 
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O,  therefore,  digested  88*1  per  cent,  of  dry  substance  ingested; 
93  per  cent,  of  the  fat  disappeared.  There  was  (practically)  nitro- 
genoas  and  phosphoric  acid  eqailibrinm ;  there  was  some  retention  of 
salts,  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  small  qnantity  of  liquid  0  drank. 
Sulphur  was  excreted,  although  only  traces  were  ingested,  and  the 
excretion  of  chlorine  was  small. 

At  the  end  of  the  experiment  0  was  in  good  health.  He  had  lost 
a  little  in  weight — 1*25  lbs. 

The  importance  of  obtaining  exact  information  of  the  nutritive 
powers  of  bread  as  the  basis  of  ordinary  diet  need  scarcely  be  accen- 
tuated. The  qoantities  of  whole  meal  consumed  per  diem  were,  it  is 
obyions,  deficient  in  nitrogen,  in  fat,  and  in  salts.  Both  of  the 
gentlemen  who  undertook  the  experiment  lived  an  ordinary  town  life, 
that  is,  they  daily  took  moderate  exercise,  but  their  pursuits  involved 
no  manual  or  hard  labour,  and  therefore  must  be  classed  as  sedentary ; 
but  a  less  supply  than  18  grams  of  nitrogen  and  5  grams  of  fat 
would  not  be  likely  to  keep  either  of  them  for  a  long  period  in  the 
highest  health.  The  excretion  of  sulphate  by  the  urine  and  of 
nnoxidised  sulphur  by  the  bowel  is  interesting  and  demands  still 
further  experiment;  consf&ering  that  sulphur  is  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  albumen,  too  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  its 
study  as  a  food,  but  it  is  obvious  that  once  it  is  accepted  that  the 
external  supplies  of  sulphur  were  cut  off,  the  sulphur  found  must  have 
been  derived  from  sulphur  stores  in  the  body,  with  possibly  a  trifling 
amount  condensed  in  the  lung  from  breathing  London  air. 

If  the  excretion  by  the  bowel  be  considered  waste,  then  on  an 
average  15*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  bread  or  whole 
meal  is  not  in  an  assimilable  form ;  about  37  per  cent,  of  the  fat  is 
also  not  digested,  and  51*8  per  cent,  of  the  ash  also  passes  away. 

*  Obtained  bj  iubtraoting  497*58  +  27*51  (olive  oil)  from  united  residue  of 
feces  and  urine. 


The  Society  theu  adjourned  c 
Way  2nd. 
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A  collection  of  resalta  by  Major  Baird  and  myself  faaa  been  alnaif 
piibliBhediutho  'PiwcoediiijrBof  the  Royal  Sociebp-,"  No.  239, 1885;  and 
t  be  present  piiper  bn  tig's  together  new  i-eBaltswbJcb  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  since  the  date  of  that  paper.  I  begin  with  some  remarks  on 
the  sources  of  iuformatJon,  and  on  the  observations  at  each  atation. 
A  tabie  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  places  of  observation  is 
prefixed  to  those  of  the  barmoiiic  constants. 

Dover. 

In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  Assotnation 
on  the  ■'  Tides  of  the  Euglish  Channel  and  the  North  Sea"  (1879),  Da 
following  pasBiigo  occurs  : — 

"  The  importance  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  tides  at  Dover 
in  particnlar,  in  connection  with  those  of  the  entire  English  Channel, 
being  soon  made  evident  to  the  Committee,  as  well  as  the  great  advan- 
tuge  which  woulii  eiifiiic  fitmi  the  establishm>-iiL  of  a  selE-i-eK  is  taring 
tide-gange  at  that  place,  the  matter  waa  bronght  bj  the  Chairman 
nnder  tbe  notice  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  the  request  beinj^  farther 
supported  by  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinqne  Porta,  Earl  Grasville- 
The  Board  of  Trade  received  the  request  moat  favonrably,  and  coo- 
sented  to  establish  at  their  own  expense  a  self-registering  gange,  at  a 
site  some  distance  down  the  Admiralty  Pier,  where  a  tide-well  had 
been  made  during  the  original  construction  of  the  pier;  its  connection 
with  the  water  outside  being  at  a  level  twelve  feet  below  tbe  low 
water  of  ordinary  spring  tides.  The  gauge,  embracing  Sir  William 
Thomson's  latest  improvements,  has  been  coostrncted  and  erected  hj 
^lessrs.  A.  Leg6  and  Co.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward 
Drace,  C.E.,  tbe  resident  engineer  in  charge  of  tbe  Adnuralty  Worln 
at  Dover.  It  will  remain,  of  course,  in  the  hands  of,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Trade." 

In  1886  another  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  appointed  to 
consider  the  tides  of  Dover,  exhibited  to  the  meeting  the  tide-enms 
for  Dover  for  the  four  years  18S0-83,  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Belgium  had  presented  to  tbe  Secratair 
of  the  Committee  copies  of  the  self- registered  tide-cnrres  for  Oatend 
for  several  years.  A  comparison  of  tbe  high  and  low  waters  at  the 
tu'ii  ports  during  one  lunation  is  given  in  the  Report  of  tbiaCon- 
niittee. 
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Mr.  J.  N .  Shoolbred,  the  Secretary  of  both  Committees,  was  iDstructed 
to  intmst  the  curves  to  me,  in  order  that  they  might  be  submitted  to 
harmonic  analysis.  He  afterwards  was  so  good  as  to  obtain  from 
Mr.  Drace  the  continnation  of  the  Dover  cnrves.  As  the  rednctiou 
of  the  whole  series  of  cnrves  wonld  have  been  very  expensive,  it  was 
determined  that  only  the  cnrves  for  1883-4-6  shonid  be  treated  ^  these 
years  were  selected  because  there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
carves  were  more  accurate  than  the  earlier  ones. 

To  meet  the  expense  of  the  reduction,  Sir  William  Thomson  obtained 
£50  from  the  Royal  Society  Grant,  and  this  sum  was  afterwards 
handed  to  me.  The  amount  would,  however,  have  been  altogether 
in8n£Bcient  if  Major  Baird  had  not  interested  himself  in  the  matter, 
and  introduced  me  to  Mr.  E.  Connor,  of  the  Tidal  Department  of  the 
Survey  of  India.  Mr.  Connor  then  generously  offered  to  devote  his 
spare  time  to  the  work,  and  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the 
native  computers  at  Poona.  The  reductions  of  three  years  of  Dover 
cnrves,  and  of  the  same  three  of  Ostend  cnrves,  have  been  made  with 
all  the  thoroughness  and  care  of  the  Indian  work.  The  computations 
themselves  are  now  in  my  hands,  and  the  curves  hare  been  returned 
to  Mr.  Shoolbred. 

The  tidal  record  was  frequently  interrupted  at  Dover,  for  there  are 
34  days  wanting  in  1883,  57  days  in  1884,  and  72  days  in  1885.  The 
gaps  are  only  of  a  few  days  at  a  time,  except  from  September  24  to 
October  26, 1885. 

The  zero  of  the  Dover  gauge  is  said  to  be  8*67  feet  below  the 
Ordnance  datum,  and  therefore  11*33  feet  above  the  'international 
datum,"  which  is  stated  in  the  British  Association  Report  (1879)  on 
Levels  to  be  20*00  feet  below  English  Ordnance  datum. 

The  redaction  of  the  tide  curves  shows  that  the  mean  sea  level  at 
Dover  was,  in  1883,  0*52  foot ;  in  1884,  0*46  foot ;  and  in  1885, 
0*21  foot  above  Ordnance  datum. 

The  French  Nivellement  G^n^ral  is  2*625  feet  below  Atlantic 
M.S.L.,  and  1*992  foot  below  Ordnance  datum.  Hence  Atlantic 
MS.L.  is  0*633  foot  above  Ordnance  datum.  Thus  Dover  M.S.L. 
was,  in  1883,  0*11  foot ;  in  1884,  0*17  foot ;  and  in  1885,  0*42  foot  below 
Atlantic  M.S.L. 

It  appears  from  the  Ostend  cnrves  that  Ostend  M.S.L.  was,  in  1883, 
0*25  foot ;  in  1884,  0*37  foot ;  and  in  1885,  0*21  foot  above  Ordnance 
datum,  and  therefore  in  1883,  0*38  foot ;  in  1884,  0*26  foot ;  and  in 
1885,  0*42  foot  below  Atlantic  M.S.L.  Thus  Ostend  M.S.L.  was 
below  Dover  M.S.L.  by  0*27  foot  in  1883  ;  by  0*09  foot  in  1884;  and 
they  were  the  same  in  1885.  By  reference  to  the  Atlantic  M.S.L.  we 
see  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  these  remarkable  oscillations  depends 
on  Dover. 

But  it  is  nearly  incredible  that  the  sea  at  Dover  should  have  beexsi 
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as  much  as  3J  inches  lower  in  1885  than  in  1883,  and  I  do  not  believe 
thibt  the  EiumbEira  are  accumte. 

This  opinion  ia  confirmed  by  even  a  casaal  exominntion  of  the  resulta 
of  the  harmonic  analysis  at  Dover,  the  obsei'vatlaiis  being  ubvionHl; 
bad  ;  for  we  may,  I  tliink,  reject  the  Bnppositioti  that  both  the  tide 
and  the  mean  sea  level  at  Dover  aro  actually  far  more  iri-egular  than 
at  any  other  port. 

In  order  to  test  the  Dover  reBulta,  I  have  found  the  mean  error 
(according  to  the  method  of  least  eqoares)  of  the  phases  of  the  severnl 
tides  from  the  three  yearg  tabulated.  I  have  thfu  rejected  aa  worth- 
leas  all  thoGO  tides  in  which  the  mean  error  of  phase  amounts  to 
30^.  By  this  criterion  the  tides  S„  S^,  Sg.  8g,  K.,  J,  Q.  T,  2SiI,  and 
all  the  lides  of  long  period  are  rejected,  and  many  of  thoae  retained 
will  he  seen  to  be  really  very  bad. 

Thus  the  mean  eiTor  of  phase  of  M^  is  7'-3,  and  of  Sj,  9'-5.  Tlie 
phyaical  meaning  of  this  is,  that  it  is  an  even  chance  that  the  principnl 
lunar  high  water  occurs  within  a  specified  20  minutes  of  time,  and 
that  the  principal  solar  high  water  occurs  within  a  specified 
^^minntea.  With  fairly  gcxid  observations  these  periods  should,  from 
three  years  of  observation,  be  about  4  or  5  minut«s  for  the  lunar 
tide,  and  B  or  10  minutes  for  the  solar  tide.  In  the  cose  of  the  tides 
at  New  York,  tabulated  below  for  three  years,  it  is  an  even  chaucu 
tluiL  hmiir  hiyh  iviitoT  occurs  within  a  spocilied  l^  minutes,  and  solar 
high  water  within  a  specified  6^  minutes. 

The  Ostend  results  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Dover  ones, 
and  compare  very  favonrably  with  them,  although  not,  I  think,  of 
the  highest  order  of  perfection. 

It  may  thus  be  safely  concluded  that  the  observations  at  Dover  have 
been  very  badly  made.* 

It  is  a  pity  that  an  expensive  instrument  should  have  been  installed, 
and  that  ite  records  for  many  years  should  be  rendered  valueleea  by 
the  want  of  proper  supervision. 

I  pnblish  the  results,  however,  for  what  they  are  worth. 

The  phases  of  the  several  tides  are  referred  to  Greenwicb  time. 


Ostertd. 
I  have  no  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  observations 
wer«  tahen,  but,  as  stated  above,  the  ourves  were  presented  by  the 
Minister  of  Pnblic  Works  of  Belgium.  The  Ostend  M.S.L.  was  etatad 
in  considering  the  Dover  carves.  The  zero  of  the  tide  gauge  is 
S'17  feet  above  the  international  datum.     There  were  many  inteimp- 

*  Csptun  Wh&rton,  R.N.,  is  of  opinion  that  tht  situation  of  Dotm'  ii  nidi  tlut 
the  tidtA  are  likelj  to  be  irregular  there.  I  cannot,  however,  believe  Ilwt  thte 
aSorda  a  eitffirieat  explanation  o£  l^  \n«ca]>xit]  of  the  ravnlu. — Haf  8, 18S9. 
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tlonB  in  the  working  of  the  gauge,  tbe  gaps  boing  64  days  in  1883, 
64  days  in  1884,  and  14  days  in  1885. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  Ost>end  observations  were 
apparently  well  made,  although,  perhaps,  not  of  the  Tery  highest 
perfection. 

The  results  are  referred  to  Ostend  local  time. 

Heligoland, 

The  results  for  Heligoland  are  taken  from  Dr.  Borgen's  paper  on  the 
Tides  of  South  Georgia  and  Kingua- Fjord,*  where  they  are  given  inci- 
dentally as  a  means  of  testing  a  proposed  method  of  reduction.  The 
observations  appear  to  have  been  made  in  1882,  and  the  reductions 
were,  I  believe,  made  by  Dr.  Borgen.  The  heights  were  given  in 
centimetres,  but  have  been  reduced  to  feet. 

Copenha^en^  Nanortalik^  Angrruigsalik,  Godtkaah, 

I  owe  these  observations  to  Dr.  Crone,  of  Copenhagen,  by  whom,  I 
believe,  the  reductions  were  performed. 

The  observations  at  Nanortalik  and  Angmagsalik  were  made  by  a 
Danish  Expedition  between  1883  and  1885.  At  the  latter  station  the 
obser\'atioDs  were  very  short,  and  Dr.  Crone  has  only  attempted  to 
determine  the  mean  lunar  interval  of  4  h.  6  m.,  or  c  of  M^. 

The  heights  were  given  in  centimetres,  but  have  been  reduced  to 
feet. 

The  observations  at  Godthaab  were  made  by  the  Danish  Polar 
Expedition  of  1882-3 ;  they  extended  from  July  16  to  August  31, 
1883. 

Dr.  Crone  has  written  a  paper  entitled  "  Flux  et  Reflux  de  la  Mer 
a  Godthaab." 

BotUh  Oeargia  and  Kingua-Fjord, 

These  observations  were  made  by  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  expedi- 
tions  of  the  Gkrman  Government  Tbe  observations  in  South  Georgia 
were  made  with  a  self-registering  tide-gauge,  those  at  Kingua-Fjord 
by  the  officers  of  the  ship.  The  observations  were  reduced  by  Dr. 
Borgen,  of  Wilhelmshaven,  and  further  information  will  be  found  in 
the  paper  referred  to  above. 

The  gauge  was  erected  in  South  (Georgia  in  January,  1883,  and  was 
in  operation  until  the  end  of  April,  when  it  was  put  out  of  order  by 
heavy  weather.  The  observations  began  again  on  21st  May,  and 
continued  until  2nd  September,  with  breaks  of  only  a  few  hours  or  of 
a  day  caused  by  ice.  The  means  of  the  values  derived  from  the  two 
periods  of  observation  are  given  below. 

*  '  Separut-Abdruok  aoB  dem  Deutschen  Folarwerke.,'  Ather^  Berlivu 
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At  Kingaa-Fjord,  the  head  of  the  expedition.  Dr.  Giese,  cliargM 
M.  Muhleisen  with  the  duty  of  making  the  observations.  The 
observations  began  on  22nd  July  at  6  A.H.,  and  contiuaed  until  Ist 
September,  8  p.m.,  a,  period  of  41  daya.  The  height  of  water  was 
observed  every  two  honrs,  and  alao  every  fire  minutes  aboat  high  and 
low  water.  From  these  observations  a  continooua  tide-cni^e  was 
formed  which  was  treated  by  barnionic  analysis. 

Dr.  Borgen  informs  roe  that  the  valnee  of  ic  for  the  dinmol  tides 
K|,  0,  P,  as  printed  in  his  papei-,  require  correction  by  180°.  This 
ai-oHe  from  the  fact  tliat  the  observations,  as  subjected  to  redaction, 
begun  at  midnight.  The  correction  has  been  made  in  the  table  below. 
The  heights  are  given  in  metres  by  Dr.  Borgen,  but  have  been  reduced 
to  feet. 

Kerguelen  Island. 

These  results  are  from  ft  letter  of  Dr.  Borgen  to  me,  dated  Joly  22, 
1887.     He  writes  ;— 

"I  have  jnat  finished  tbe  caloalation  of  the  tides  at  Kergaalen 
Island,  Betsy  Cove,  where  we  had  a  self- regis  to  ring  tide-gnnge  pat 
np  by  the  officers  of  U.M.S.  "  (JaKelle,"  when  there  for  the  pnrpose 
of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1874.  The  observations  com- 
mence at  noon  November  16,  1874,  and  close  at  noon  January  29, 
1875.  Some  difficulties,  which  arose  from  choking  up  and  partially 
destroying  the  pipe  in  which  the  float  moved,  caused  two  inter- 
ruptions of  five  and  nine  days.  From  this  oaose,  and  because  the 
weather  in  that  region  is  rather  boisterons  (we  noticed  450  boars  out 
of  a  quarter  of  &  year,  or  2,160  honrs,  with  a  velocity  of  the  wind 
higher  than  15  metres  per  second),  I  am  iaclined  to  think  the 
constants  are  not  quite  so  satisfactory  aa  they  would  have  been  in  • 
calmer  ocean." 

The  results  have  been  reduced  from  centimetres  to  feet. 

The  Budson  8trait$  Statioat. 

The  observations  at  these  stations  were  taken  onder  the  super- 
vision of  Lieutenant  Gordon,  R.N.  The  length  of  observation  at 
each  station  was  short,  and  the  results  mast  be  correspondingly 
nncertain.  Tbe  dates  at  which  the  observations  began  are  entered  in 
the  table  below,  together  with  the  periods. 

The  obseivations  at  Port  Burwell  were  taken  every  two  honrs,  and 
at  all  the  other  stations,  besides  the  bi-honrly  measures,  observations 
were  taken  at  intervals  of  five  minutes  about  the  times  of  high  and 
low  water.  The  reductions  were  made  by  Lieutenant  Gordon,  with 
the  assistance  of  Professor  Carpmaet,  of  Toronto. 

Daring  the  observations  at  Ashe  Inlet,  and  at  Stupnrt's  Bay,  the 
Straits  were  choked  with  ice,  and  this  may  have  exercised  some 
inSaence  on  the  tides. 
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Oavemor^s  Island,  New  York  Harbour. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  '  Report  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  ' 
for  1885,  Professor  Ferrel  gives  the  results  of  harmonic  analysis 
applied  to  tidal  observations  at  this  station.  A  map  shows  the  sites 
of  the  tide-gauges  at  Oovemor*s  Island  and  at  Sandy  Hook. 

Mr.  Ferrers  treatment  of  the  tide  M^  differs  from  that  recom- 
mended in  the  Reports  of  the  British  Association,  and  his  entry  for 
Mj  is  therefore  here  omitted. 

In  the  preface  to  the  previous  collection  of  results  a  memorandum 
by  Mr.  Ferrel,  about  the  phases  of  the  tides,  was  quoted.  In  a  foot- 
note, added  afber  the  paper  had  been  presented,  I  remarked  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  accept  Mr.  Ferrel's  memorandum  as  conclusive  of  the 
identity  of  treatment  of  the  American  tides  with  the  procedure 
recommended  by  the  British  Association.  The  same  reason,  which 
then  caused  me  to  feel  this  doubt,  applies  to  the  present  series  of 
results,  and  it  will  therefore  be  well  to  state  the  case  somewhat  more 
fully  than  was  possible  in  the  footnote  referred  to. 

In  the  *  British  Association  Report  for  1883 '  the  equilibrium  theory 
of  tides  is  developed  so  that  each  tide  is  represented  by  a  positive 
cosine.  Now,  there  are  two  of  the  tides,  viz.,  those  initialled  L  and 
X,  in  which  the  development  naturally  leads  to  a  negative  cosine,  and 
if  these  terms  are  to  appear  as  positive  cosines,  180^  must  be  added  to 
the  argument.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  Mr.  Ferrel  retains  the 
cosines  in  the  negative  form,  the  angles  k  for  L  and  X,  as  tabulated 
by  him,  must  be  augmented  by  180*,  in  order  to  bring  his  results  into 
accordance  with  ours.  Now,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  all  the  results 
tabulated  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey,  the  tides  L  and  X  are  apparently 
in  diametrically  the  opposite  phase  from  that  of  all  the  other  semi- 
diurnal tides. 

That  this  is  actually  the  case  appears  physically  so  improbable  that 
I  conjecture,  even  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Ferrel's  memorandum,  that  he 
uses  a  different  convention  as  to  the  tides  L  and  X,  and  that  to  read 
his  results  in  our  notation  his  values  of  k  should  be  augmented  by 
180^.     I  here  tabulate,  however,  the  values  as  I  find  them. 

Whilst  speaking  of  this  point,  it  is  impossible  not  to  refer  to  the 
very  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  tide  K^  in  the  results  for  Sandy 
Hook  in  the  previous  collection,  and  for  Governor's  Island  here.  It 
is  obvious  that  all  the  semidiurnal  tides  of  true  astronomical  origin 
should  be  nearly  in  the  same  phase,  but  here  we  have  a  single  tide 
exactly  inverted  as  compared  with  the  rest.  Is  it  possible  that  by 
some  accidental  change  of  sign  180^  can  have  been  erroneously 
imported  into  the  result  ? 
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Sinsopor*  aTtd  Hontjkong. 

I  have  no  iDformation  aboot  these  obserratious.  The  r 
however,  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  for  this  collection  bj  Mr. 
Robei-ta.  They  were  given  me  in  the  form  which  was  naed  before  tlie 
publication  of  the  Report  oE  1S83  to  the  Britinh  Association,  and  1 
am  responBible  for  the  rednotion  to  the  standard  form. 

Mr.  BobeHa  performed  the  reductions  of  the  obsei-vations  bimxelf, 
and  has  published  the  tide  tables  for  the  two  ports  ou  behalf  of  the 
Grovyromenta  of  the  two  colonies.  He  proposes  to  wiite  a  paper  on 
these  tides,  which  will  doabtloaa  give  the  information  which  ia  herv 
wanting, 

Indian  Stalioas. 
'      Major  Bajrd  and  Mr.  Connor  have  scat  me  for  publication  tfa« 
values  of  the  constants  at  a  large  nnniber  of  stations  in  India. 

I  have  divided  them  into  two  groups.  The  first  of  these  coruprise.s 
stations  for  which  results  were  published  in  the  paper  by  Major  Baird 
and  myself  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society.'  Many  yeare  at 
observation  are  thus  added  ta  the  previous  ones,  and  the  mean  vslnes 
of  the  constants  given  below  include  the  values  given  in  oar  paper  of 
m85.  The  station  at  Karachi  is  especially  valuable  for  tid»l  theory, 
since  wo  now  have  results  for  nearly  a  whole  lunar  cycle  of  nineleeii 
years.  The  second  group  comprises  a,  number  of  ports,  for  which 
the  constants  have  been  only  hitherto  published  in  the  preface*  to 
the  Indian  Tide  Tables.* 

The  constants  for  certain  tides  initialled  2N,  MN,  MK,  2MK  are 
now  given  for  the  first  time.t  The  first  of  these,  2K,  is  the  elliptic 
aemidiurDal  tide  of  the  second  order.  It  appeared  from  the  develop- 
ment of  the  equilibrium  theory  that  it  might  be  easily  sensible,  nad 
the  values  now  given  prove  that  this  is  the  case.  The  other  three, 
MN,  MK,  2ME,  are  shallow  water  tides  arising  from  the  interference 
of  the  principal  lunar  tide  lUj,  Ist,  with  the  larger  elliptic  tide  N, 
2ndly,  with  the  luni-solar  diurnal  tide  K„  and  Srdly,  with  the  Innar 
dinmal  tideO.  The  two  latter  of  these,  viz.,  MK  and2MK,  also  ariM 
from  the  interference  of  M4  with  0,  and  from  M^  with  K|.  The 
values  appear  to  be  all  fairly  consistent  from  year  to  year  at  the 
riverain  stations,  but  at  other  places  they  are  obviously  quite  without 
signifi  canes. 

Mean  Bea  Levels. 

In  oar  previous  paper  we  did  not  give  the  mean  eea  levels,  as  deter- 
mined from  each  year  of  observation. 

■  Publiihed  bj  authority  of  the  Government  of  India. 

t  See  introductioa  to  our  prerious  psper  oa  tha  "Beiulta  of  Hanooiue 
Aaii^a." 
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Major  Baird  has  now  caused  to  be  sent  the  mean  sea  levels  with 
reference  to  the  zeros  of  the  several  tide-gauges.  The  reference  of 
the  zero  of  any  gauge  to  a  bench-mark  ashore  has  principally  a  local 
interest.  Fall  statements  on  this  head  are  given  in  the  prefaces  to 
the  Indian  Tide  Tables,  but  these  are  not  reproduced. 

The  table  of  mean  sea  levels  which  follows  immediately  comprises 
all  the  stations  in  which  more  than  a  single  year  of  observation  has 
been  reduced.  The  day  of  the  month,  prefixed  to  each  series  of 
results,  denotes  the  first  day  of  the  year  for  which  the  mean  sea  level 
is  given. 

In  the  Fourth  Beport  to  the  British  Association  on  '  Harmonic 
Analysis'  (1886),  it  is  shown  that  the  oscillations  of  mean  sea  level  are 
far  too  large  to  be  explained  by  the  known  astronomical  inequality 
with  a  period  of  nearly  nineteen  years. 

This  is  not  a  convenient  occasion  for  the  discussion  of  the  present 
series  of  values,  but  I  remark  that  1882  was  a  year  in  which  the 
whole  Indian  Ooean  stood  low,  whilst  1885  was  one  in  which  it  stood 

If  variation  in  the  Sun's  temperature  is  the  cause  of  variation  of 
sea  level,  we  might  expect  to  find  a  periodicity  with  a  period  of  ten  or 
eleven  years.  It  is  then  worth  noticing  that  at  Karachi  there  is  a 
minimum  in  1872  and  again  in  1882.*  The  observations  are  clearly 
insufficient  to  do  more  than  to  raise  the  question. 

[Captain  Wharton  has  been  good  enough  to  give  me  Mr.  Russell's 
results  for  mean  sea  level  at  Sydney,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
very  large  oscillation  of  level,  with  a  minimum  simultaneous  with 
that  at  E[arachi.]t 

*  Sparer  givet  1878*8  as  the  time  of  minimum  sun-spots, 
t  May  8,  1889. 


■ 

Height  in 

r     Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin.           TJ^^H^B 
eet  of  Mean  Sea-level  above  Zero  of  Gange.             ^H 

Aden. 
{March  3.) 
187S-80   ....     5 
1880-1      .... 
1881-2      .... 
1882-8      .... 
1883-4      .... 
1884-6      .... 
1886-6      .... 
1SS6-7      .... 

767 
784 
814 
754 
WW 
849 
883 
902 

(March  16.) 
1884^5      ....      6-512 
1885-6      ....         -577 
1886-7      ....        ■678 

Negapatam. 

(December  6.) 
ISSl-2      ....      1-906 
1882-8      ....     2-Oi8 

(Hftreh  20.) 
1885-6      ....      1-8II 
1886-7       ....      2-048 
1887-8      ....     2047 

- 

Karviar. 

(March  1.) 
1878-9      ....      6-660 
1879-80    ....          641 
1880-1       ...        -664 
1881-2       ...        -616 
1882-3     ....         492 

PoH  BUir. 
(April  19.) 
1880-1      ....     4-792 
18al-2      ....         -718 
1882-8        ....         -710 
18S3-*      ....        -726 
1884-5       ....          -Utffl 
1885-6      ....        -612 
1886-7      ....        -506 

Karachi. 

<M»J  I) 
1B68-9      ....     7 
1889-70   .... 
1870-1      .... 
1871-2      .... 
1872-3      .... 
187S-4     .... 
1874-6      .... 
1875-6     .... 
1876-7      .... 
1877-8     .... 
1878-9     .... 
1879-80   .... 
1880-1      .... 
1881-2      .... 
1882-3      .... 
1883-4     .... 
1884-6      .... 
1885-6      .... 

140 
291 
BM 
107 
061 
079 
1G2 
1G3 
134 
207 

aai 

308 
267 
179 
ti60 
192 
198 
2U6 

Beypore. 

1878-9      ....     6-385 
1879-80    ,,  ,.        -392 
1880-1       ....         -412 
1881-2      ....        -412 
1882-3     ....        -896 
1888-4     ..  ..        -301 

Moulmein. 

(April  17.) 
1880-1      ....     8453 
1881-2      ....         -669 
1882-3      ....         '658 
1883^      ....        -737 
1884-5      ....        -146 
1885-6      ....         -388 

Cochin. 

(Januai;  25.) 

1886-7     ....     2-422 

1837-8     ....        -359 

Galle. 

(April  1.) 

1884-5      ....     2-656 

1885-6      ....         -TOO 

1886-7      ....         -679 

Bhavtiagar. 

(Jaoaarj  1.) 
1886           ....    22 
1887 

790 
710 

Amkerti. 

(Augurt  5.) 
1880-1       ....   13-591 
1881-2      ....        -974 
1882  3       ....         -701 
1883-1      ....        -757 
1884-5      ....        -688 
1885-6      ....        -311 

Colombo. 

(February  I.) 

1B84-6      ....     a-208 

1885-«     ....        -261 

1886-7      ....         -304 

(January  1.) 
1878           ....    10 
1879 
1880 
1S91 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
18SS 

2GS 
18-1 
187 
248 
194 
257 
256 
304 
267 

Rangoon. 

(March  1.) 
1880-1        ....    15-074 
1881-2        ....    14980 
18S2-3       ....        -963 
1883-4       ....         -936 
1884-6       ....        -739 

Paumhen. 

(October  1.) 
1878-9      ....      2-666 
1879-80    ....        -707 
1880-1      ....        -759 
1881-3      ....         -706 
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Elephant  Pointy 
New  Site, 

(Januarj  1.) 

1884  ....    16*314 

1885  ....    16*641 

1886  i...         -878 

1887  ....         -799 


Buhlat. 

(April  22.) 

1881-2     ....     14*394 

1882-8     ....  '499 

1883-4    ....  -417 

1884-6    ....  -879 

1886-6    ....  -268 


Chiitagong, 

(June  6.) 

1886-7    ....      8*251 
1887-8    ....      7*945 


Fa>lse  Point, 
(May  1.) 


Madras, 

(February  1.) 

880-1  ....  2-251 

881-2  ....  -209 

882-8  ....  -179 

883-4  ....  '180 

884r-5  ....  184 

885-6  ....  -051 


Kidderpore. 

(March  22.) 

1881-2  ....  10-739 

1882-8  ....  '686 

1883-4  ....  '599 

1884-5  ....  -669 

1885-6  ....  -950 


Diamond  HarhoiMr, 
(April  4.) 


1881-2 
1882-3 
1888-4 
1884-5 
1885-6 


.  •  • . 


.... 


.... 


8*976 

9*011 

8  999 

•897 

•804 


1881-2 
1882-8 
1883-4 
1884-5 


.  a  •  « 


7  652 
•597 
•598 
•492 


Viz<igapatam, 

(February  8.) 

1879-80  ....  4*991 

1880-1  ....  ^917 

1881-2  ....  -809 

1882-3  ....  -812 

1883-4  ....  -813 

1884-6  ....  -630 


Cocanada, 
(March  31.) 


1886-7 
1887-8 


.... 


5^488 
•212 


Sydney  Harbour. 
(January  1.) 


1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


•  * .  • 


^.  •• 


.... 


.... 


.... 


3*531 
•623 
•566 
'502 
•367 
•298 
•247 
•100 

2*550 
•507 
•563 
•579 
•453 


Table  of  Latitades  and  LongitudeB. 

European  Stations. 

lat. 

Dorer  51°     7'N.    ., 

Oftend 51    14 

Heligoland 54    48 

Copenhagen 55    14 


long. 

r     9'E, 

2    55 

7    50 

12    35 


Chreenland  and  Davis  Straits. 

Angmagealik   66  37  N 37    16W. 

Nanortalik 60  8  45    16 

Godthaab 64  12  51    44 

KinguaFjord 66  36  67    20 

Hudson's  Straits. 

PortBurwell 60  26  N 

Athelnlet  62  33  

Stupart'tBay 61  36 

Nottingham  Island 68  12  

PortLaperri^ 62  ^  


64  46W. 

70  35 

71  32 
77  28 
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So>dh«m  Stalio'is. 

Kerguulcn  Iiland,  Betaj  Cove *0      9  3. 

South  Qeurgia , &4    31 

U.S.  Cotut  Survay. 
Gi)iemor'»  I»kinl,  Now  Tork  ttarbour *0    43  N. 

Slrails  Srttlenwnt  and  China. 

SitiRnpore 1    17  N, 

HongKong    23     IH 

Old  Indian  Stnlioni. 

ArUn la  «N. 

Knraohi   24  47 

Bnmlnjr 18  66 

Bpypore  IX  10 

Hi-B»pat«a ID  4C 

MiultM 13      4 

ViuyQipatEim   17  41 

FfUwPoiiit 20  23 

DubUt 21  3S 

Diamond  Hurbour 23  11 

EiaderpoM 22  32 

Bring-HJTi IG  46 

AmlienC    16       S 

Moulmein 16  29 

Poet.  Blttir    II  « 

AVtu  Indian  Stations. 

BhsTTiBgar 21  48  N. 

MonnugSo    16  26 

Cocliin 9  63 

Golle 6  1 

Colombo G  56 

CocanaiU 16  56 

Cliittagong 22  £0 

Akjab 20  S 

Elephant  Point,  New  Site 16  29 


lOS  51  E 
.    Ill  10 

44  59E 

86  5S 

72  60 

75  40 
70  63 
SO  15 
8a  17 
86  4T 
88  6 
88  14 

an  2i 

W!  12 

97  34 

97  40 

92  45 

72  9E 

73  50 

76  15 
80  13 
79  50 
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I. — Table  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  varions  Ports. 

Dover, 
Commence  0  h.,  January  1. 


Year 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Mean. 

Mean  error 
of  phase. 

2-42 
17 

2  09 
22 

1-70 
39 

a  066 
26 

9'*-5 

'lie    = 

7-54 
328 

7-43 
329 

6*64 
344 

7-202 
334 

r-3 

M3{f : 

0  05 

0-05 

0  005 

0-036 

9° 

35 

41 

57 

45 

M4  - 

*   I.IC      = 

0-84 
214 

0-84 
218 

0-55 
240 

0-743 
224 

ir 

M.{f : 

0-219 
89 

0-20 
93 

0-10 

lOI 

0-172 
94 

6°1 

008 
I 

0-08 

1 

0  06 
349 

0069 
357 

5^-4 

o{r: 

0-17 
183 

019 
182 

0  19 
191 

0-188 
185 

4** -3 

-.{f: 

013 

52 

0  15 
32 

0  14 
55 

0-140 
46 

10° 

007 
31 

0  05 
3 

0  03 
26 

0-050 
20 

12° 

0-42 
26 

0-36 
326 

0-35 
.     342 

0-374 
351 

25° 

Mf: 

1-54 
321 

1-45 
309 

1-07 
324 

1-357 
318 

6° -5 

.x{f: 

0-24 
279 

0-28 
278 

0-18 
273 

0-233 
276 

2° -6 

4«": 

0-43 
280 

0-34 
305 

0-40 
278 

0-390 
288 

12° 

/H  - 
'^  tic    = 

0-38 
35 

0-43 
62 

0-41 
93 

0-407 
64 

24° 

0-53 
270 

0-48 
276 

0-34 
3" 

0-452 
286 

18° 

H  I.— Table  o 


Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin. 
Harmonic  CoustantB  at  various  Porta. 

Oitend. 
Oommenco  0  b..  Janunrj  1. 


Year 

1883. 

1884. 

188S. 

He>n. 

Mmh  error 
of  phaw. 

».{?: 

0'056 

0-092 
3"? 

0-053 

zSo 

0  067 

397 

16° 

*{?: 

65 

2  030 

57 

1-720 
69 

1-796 
63 

4* -9 

Mf- 

6-868 

e-004 

6-889 
13 

6-917 

0*-6 

".{? : 

0-016 
77 

0-013 
6l 

0-031 
93 

0  020 

77 

13' 

".{?: 

0-343 

344 

0-383 

345 

0367 
347 

0-364 
345 

1°-* 

M?: 

0B13 
3'6 

0-256 

313 

0-SS8 
316 

0-232 
314 

r-9 

".{": 

0  091) 
243 

0-]17 

2J7 

0-111 

^7 

0106 
343 

3' -9 

o{?: 

0'326 
174 

0-sai 
169 

0-322 

177 

0-325 
173 

3° -4 

K,{?: 

0-1G7 
354 

0-177 
35^ 

0-183 
35S 

0-176 
354 

r-2 

r{?: 

0-105 
342 

0-050 
330 

0  081 
335 

0  079 

33^ 

9" -4 

«{?: 

0  088 

137 

0-136 
i4a 

0-117 
130 

0113 

'33 

&'■* 

!■{?: 

0-687 
35 

0-610 

79 

0-32B 

4S 

0'507 

54 

19° 

"{": 

0-94S 
6 

1172 
5 

0-876 
35' 

0-998 

C-ff 

'{?: 

0-838 

34° 

0'4fI8 

330 

0-239 

0-348 
343 

SI- 

M8{^ " 

0-233 

54 

0-24S 

45 

0-223 

59 

0  23* 

53 

S' -6 

2sm{^  : 

0'155 

01Z7 

359 

O-160 

0-111 
316 

30° 

»'{?: 

0-177 
"5 

0-aio 

135 

0  134 
68 

0-174 
106 

2ff' 

j   -(?: 

O-l&J 

MS 

0  098 

0-21B 

0-161 

\ 

23- 
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I. — Table  of  Harmonic  Conntante  at  various  Poriit. 


GhecQland. 

Daris  8tr»iU. 

2 

r«M 

i 

1 
1 

n 

t 

^ 

1 

ii 

1 

=.{?: 

0-79 

0-089 
149 

1-21 

1-B* 
119 

a -67 

'•{?  : 

Small 

"■{?  ; 

S-10 

Hi 

0'196 
'77 

119 

2-88 

4 '46 
'93 

7-4a 

'59 

"'{f- 

Bmall 

o|^  - 

0-24 
^43 

0-069. 
9 

036 

?4 

0-80 

8t 

47 

».{? : 

021 

35 

0-376 

0-63 
"4 

0-69 

0-27 

J' 

».{?: 

0-17 

17 

0-016 
'45 

0-M 

117 

076 

'99 

^{f = 

0-09 

53 

0  011 

0-23 

"5 

0-84 

38 

^{f - 

0'« 
34» 

0'022 
48 

0-13 
191 

0-18 
167 

w{^  - 

0-48 

193 

0066 

0-86 

18B 

1-SO 
144 

r 

■^  I.— T«bl( 


Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin. 


I. — Table  of  Hannonic  Constants  at  various  Ports. 


Y»,.... 

Huil«on'»  Strain. 

is 

ft 

pi 

1 

it 

la 

1 
il 

1 

i 

•.{?: 

2' 33 

S'9S 

8-OS 

1-77 

1-24 

0  S8 

0-80 

ios 

196 

ISS 

J" 

J'6 

^j6 

S» 

».{?: 

0-004 
J9 

M?: 

7-12 

1100 

P-03 

4'74 

8  09 

0-74 

1-43 

=  63 

^34 

'i? 

160 

^57 

113 

' 

".{?: 

0-01 

3c8 

0  03 

189 

o/n- 

019 

0-21 

0-31 

0-25 

0-04 

0-33 

0  22 

f  - 

■57 

349 

'^ 

17 

116 

18 

191 

H.{?: 

0-48 

0-62 

0'47 

oza 

0-14 

017 

014 

"4 

108 

103 

9' 

<4 

51 

189 

-.{fz 

0-64 

3°S 

1-08 
196 

0-83 
1S9 

0-48 

3" 

0-34 

311; 

Oil 
133 

o-as 

49 

r{?: 

016 

0-17 

0-16 

0-07 

DOS 

0  05 

0  045 

114 

108 

lOJ 

!" 

64 

50 

.87 

M?: 

0-04 

0(H5 

■■■' 

109 

5° 

N{f: 

0-16 

0  24 

"99 

33° 
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I. — Table  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  various  Ports. 

Oovemor^s  Island,  New  Singa- 

York  Harbour.  pore. 


Hong, 
kong. 


Year 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Mean. 

Year 

October, 

1882 
(1  year). 

1883 
(lyear). 

0  033 

242 

0-045 

i23 

0-050 
238 

0-042 

234 

s.{f: 

0  053 
211 

0-04 
101 

^  tic  = 

0-408 

^55 

0-416 
*56 

0-427 
261 

0-417 

257 

B»{=: 

1-067 

348 

0-56 
292 

«.{=: 

0  045 

99 

0-037 
87 

0-043 

87 

0-042 
91 

Mf: 

2-602 

300 

1-43 

266 

«.{? : 

0-036 
71 

0  051 
61 

0-036 
80 

0  041 

70 

Mf- 

0-053 
264 

0-08 

3^0 

2  153 

231-8 

2-147 

i30-5 

2  152 

230-6 

2  149 

231*0 

0-035 
43 

0  01 
>I3 

0-023 

210 

0-029 

206 

0-018 
189 

0  023 

202 

o{f'. 

0-948 

53  ' 

0-8fT 

24K 

M4 ' 

0-084 
334 

0-075 
3*9 

0  086 

3^8 

0-082 

330 

Mfz 

0-949 

xoo 

119 

297 

I'.i^f: 

0-066 
90 

0  066 

85 

0-071 

82 

0  068 
86 

Mfz 

0-318 

345 

0-16 
2«9 

o{!f: 

0-163 

109 

0-150 

100 

0-156 

lOI 

0-166 

103 

I*  =* 

0-291 
93 

0-38 

28<: 

H.{f: 

0-317 
106 

0-322 

106 

0-322 
106 

0-320 
106 

^{fz 

0  037 
115 

0  02 

233 

•K.{f: 

0-129 
67 

6-118 

5* 

0-114 
37 

0  120 
52 

<: 

0-190 
16 

014 

232 

pfH- 

0  107 

103 

0  115 

106 

0-093 

104 

0  106 

104 

^{?: 

0-197 
310 

0  04 

26+ 

0-461 
211 

0-482 

207 

0-497 
211 

0-480 

209 

Hf' 

0-452 

27-^ 

0-2G 

255 

0-100 

64 

0-114 

67 

0-096 

52 

0-103 
61 

/H  = 
"It  = 

0-058 
226 

0-11 

290 

JH  - 

0-156 

203 

0-051 
97 

0-308 

209 

0-312 

234 

0  07 

239 

0-435 

226 

0-10 

90 

*  Bee  remuka  in  preface  on  ihe  phatea  V&Omm  camA' 


^«4^ 


Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin. 
— Table  of  Hu-iuonic  CcastJints  at  Old  Indian  I 

CommtiiiiTe  0  h.,  March  3. 


s.{« : 

M,{=: 

o{f: 

■■{?: 


0-708 
0-004 

0-ooe 

O'OOl 

0-066 
3» 

1-588 

"5 
0-019 

IDS 

0-00+ 
346 

0-006 
358 


0-131 
0-168 


0-074 
'?4 

0-700 
H5 

0-004 
7 

0-oai 
o-ooi 

0-OH 

3* 

1-581 

^^5 


0-005 

317 
0-001 


0-099 
57 

0-144 
'■9 

0-0*7 


MS 
0  005 

0-005 

0  002 
335 

o-ois 
58 

1-573 
1:6 

0-021 

0-003 

33S 
0-003 

0-003 

0-069 

1-307 

35 
0-195 

0-409 
3i 

ooaT 

45 
0  136 

35 
0-034 

\J1_ 


0  070 

171 

0-700 

m 

0-004 

3 '8 
0  006 

0-001 

3+0 

0  036 
97 

1-570 

=i7 
0-019 

0  006 

0  0O5 
350 
0-003 

0-66G 

37 

1-301 

i* 
0-213 

0-3SH 

0-087 

0-147 

*3 
OOIS 
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II. — Table  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  Old  Indian  Ports. 

Aden. 
Commence  0  h.,  Marcli  3. 


Ymt 

188a-4. 

1884-5. 

1885-^. 

1886-7. 

Mean  of 
8  years.  • 

0-423 

317 

0-434 
217 

0-444 
220 

0-428 
221 

0-430 

222 

0-087 
i88 

0-107 

177 

0-091 
199 

0  067 
194 

0-084 
192 

K     = 

0-015 

0-037 

0-033 

0  -027    ,,yx 

198    ^^^ 

135 

259 

201 

0-139 

0-156 

0  090 

0-007 

0-099 

254 

214 

180 

235 

223 

0  081 

0-083 

0080 

0  056 

0075 

>93 

193 

180 

194 

193 

I*    *° 

0-019 
242 

•  •  t  ■  • 

0009  /,, 
341    ^^^ 

t{=- 

0-081 

275 

0-027 

174 

0  -052  . ,  V 
232    (^) 

0  012 
138 

0-014 
131 

0-006 
173 

0-011 
146 

0-011 

153 

2Sm|^  "■ 

0-022 
107 

0-014 

108 

0-019 
109 

0-024 
109 

0-022 

108 

MN{if: 

0  044 

0-036 

0-065 

0-031 

0-043 

72 

335 

37 

50 

31 

Hx{!^: 

0-034 
338 

0  033 

43 

0-011 
136 

0-021 
268 

0-024 

289 

2MK{f : 

0  007 
309 

0-006 

282 

0-003 

322 

0  001 

106 

0-006 

5 

0-015 

58 

0-039 
53 

0-016 

I 

0-087 
70 

0-035 
20    • 

Mf{f: 

0-065 
16 

0-012 

36 

0-038 
14 

0-065 

10 

0  046 

25 

MSf  {f : 

0-012  * 
231 

0-019 

265 

0-013 
189 

0-015 
no 

0  014 

225 

«•{?: 

0*363 

346 

0-367 

356 

0-448 

3 

0-403 
II 

0-392 

358 

Mf: 

0  114 

0-102 

0-183 

0-166 

0-118 

123 

159 

144 

H7 

• 

135 

*  Except  where  noted  thus  (4),  where  this  TepceBen^A  V>:i«  xracss^'c  Q\^^»2t%, 


Prof.  G.  H.  Danvin. 


—Table  of  Harmonic  Conalante  at  Old  Indian 
Karachi. 
CommeDcc  0  h.,  Mbj  I. 


□  Port«.  ^H 


Tear 

1S83-1. 

1884-5. 

188S-G. 

Mettoof 
IB  ,«.■ 

».{f: 

0'074 
171 

0-055 
.83 

0-072 

0079 

M?: 

0-952 

3^4 

0-963 
313 

0-950 

3" 

OWO 

«.{?: 

O'OIO 
»5 

0  011 

0  010 
43 

°T»«) 

M?: 

0-OOfl 

0-005 
3^4 

0-006 
316 

°:7<-"> 

Mf: 

0-ooa 

0-001 

140 

0-001 

194 

°,^'  m 

«.{?: 

ooai 

0  043 

0-O37 
'34 

oo,s,„, 

m;': 

£'6G6 
19+ 

B-6*6 

JJ4 

2-653 

2-513 

^94 

"■{": 

<J'029 

0  037 

0-030 

0  038 

3+? 

349 

337 

33: 

«.{?: 

0-033 

0  029 

0-029 

0  025 

16 

■' 

'S 

'S 

0-050 
106 

0-O15 
:<i6 

0-053 
"99 

0  0*9 

"■{": 

0-005 
ly6 

0-001 

0-005 
1*7 

--(«) 

o{:': 

0G63 
48 

47 

0-663 

47 

0'650 
47 

K.{?: 

1-301 

1-300 

1-305 

1-2S4 

47 

46 

46 

4« 

M?: 

0-304 

0-309 

o-zeo 
3.6 

0  281 
3'9 

^{f: 

0S92 

0-395 

0--107 

0  3S8 

48 

46 

45 

46 

'{.": 

0111 
58 

0-071 
80 

0  0  iO 

0'078 

6v 

«{?: 

0-133 
43 

0111 
+6 

0  125 
5i 

0  128 

51 

/ 

M.": 

0-053 

0  076 

\ 

0-075 

^     ... 

0078 
:y8 

•  Except  whom  noted  t^M  (1&1 ,  --^w  *»  "^V™"^^  ^'"^'^  ■^' 
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II. — Table  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  Old  Indian  Ports. 

Karachi, 
Commence  0  h.,  May  1. 


Year 

1888-4. 

1884-5. 

1885-6. 

Mean  of 
18  years.* 

0-688 

278 

0-596 
275 

0-623 
276 

0-600 
277 

2N{f: 

0  110 
241 

0  084 
231 

0-109 

238 

0-095  ,-v 
247    (^) 

I*    ^ 

0006 
282 

0-065 

290 

0  066 

241 

0-042 
280 

'{=: 

0-028 

33» 

0  179 
3*0 

0-208 

288 

0  141 

283 

^{f: 

0  064 

276 

0  041 

288 

0-084 

272 

0  062 

266 

0  019 

312 

0  029  ,^x 
281    ^^> 

'^{f: 

0-126 

3*1 

0  -076  ,«v 
33«     ^®^ 

0*032 

336 

0-025 
339 

0-035 

345 

0^.^  (1,) 

2Sm{H_ 

0  028 
91 

0  017 
"3 

0-020 
115 

^r  ^3) 

MK{f: 

0-040 

50 

0  067 
4* 

0  099 

31 

0-069p) 

MK{f: 

0-068 
105 

0-020 
154 

0  024 

358 

0-042  (,^ 

0  028 
a3 

0  023 

7 

0  019 

35* 

002s  ,.■. 

,5    (5> 

I*    *^ 

0-022 
39 

0  027 
119 

0-064 
I 

0  -056  (, ,. 
86    (1^> 

Mf{f: 

0-061 

0  058 

0  076 

0.0J9  (,,) 

34» 

34 

122 

0-012 

138 

0  037 
197 

0-064 
336 

^7  (15) 

0089 
39 

0  139 
44 

0-224 

106 

o;fa5) 

s»{?: 

0-189 
170 

0  137 

161 

0  109 

150 

0-m  (,,) 

*  Except  where  noted  thus  (15),  where  thii  repietenta  the  numhet  o1^«a2c^. 
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S7e 

Prof.  G.  H 

.  Darwin. 

— • 

n 

1              11.— Table  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  Old  ludkn 

Ports.        1 

P 

Bomlay. 

1 

r», 

1B83. 

1864. 

IB86. 

1B86. 

MMnof 
9;mn. 

B.{?: 

0  067 

t6S 

O-OBS 

0  068 

0  059 

1B6 

0-069 
"78 

».{?: 

I'G2S 

1*36 

1-627 

3 

1-688 

1-626 

i 

M?: 

0-008 
5 

0-007 
3!9 

0-010 

315 

0  011 

0-010 
>8? 

».{?: 

0-004 
'9J 

0-003 
.6s 

0-003 
.84 

0-003 
i6o 

0-003 

'.{fz 

0  001 

0-003 
"4 

0-002 
IC6 

0-002 
log 

0-002 

10; 

".{?: 

0  067 

77 

0-1  !B 
55 

0  060 
69 

0-008 

>75 

0  066 
40 

-.{?: 

4-037 

4  071 

3=8 

4-078 
330 

4-041 

1-043 
330 

"■{?: 

0T6] 
15 

0-064 

^5 

O-OTfl 

34 

0-079 

0-067 
^5 

H.{f  I 

0-134 

31S 

O'ise 

320 

0-121 

3»? 

0140 

3=4 

0-187 

3»3 

>..{?: 

0  012 
83 

0-011 

5S 

0  010 
96 

O'ooe 

0-011 
94 

""{?: 

0-007 
J5' 

0-008 
357 

0007 

0  005 

O'OOS 
355 

o{f: 

O'GSS 

♦8 

0-676 

4I* 

0-688 

48 

0-667 

48 

.0-668 

48 

M?: 

1-3P8 

45 

1-401 
45 

1-398 
46 

1-405 

45 

1  asG 

45 

M?: 

0-S63 

3^5 

0-435 
35' 

0  415 

34* 

0-364 
35» 

0-406 
J5» 

Kf: 

0-891 
45 

0-416 
44 

0  4ia 

4) 

0-404 

44 

0-404 
43 

'{?: 

Oirg 
40 

0-113 

0  0fl9 

0-018 

0-OJH 

70 

«{?: 

0-129 
59 

0-U7 
49 

0132 
3* 

0-133 

0-133 
49 

/ 

M?: 

O'osa 
^1 

0  079 

0041 

0  096 

0-088 
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n. — Table  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  Old  Indian  Ports. 

Bomhay, 
Commence  0  h.,  January  1. 


T«M 

1883. 

• 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

Mean  of 
9  year».* 

K     « 

0-988 

0-978 

0-996 

1001 

0-997 

3H 

3»2 

313 

3»2 

m 

0  110 
291 

0*148 
299 

0-163 

246 

0-182 
278 

0  •i6i 

281  ' 

0044 
266 

0  017 
141 

0-004 
95 

0-028  f^. 
210    ^^^ 

0-276 

296 

0  146 

262 

0  062 

13 

0-210 
34« 

0  186 
3x7 

"{=: 

0-200 
294 

0-183 
308 

0-180 
^95 

0  186 

317 

0  197 

306 

0-046 

292 

0-029 
227 

0  040(^) 

i7«    *^  ' 

0  120 

5» 

0-237 

350 

om  (4) 

22      ^  '' 

Ms{f: 

0-167 

27 

0  137 

22 

0  186 
21 

0  187 
23 

0  185 

24 

2Sm|^  " 

0*086 

116 

0  049 
"3 

0-046 

100 

0-029 
98 

0  088 

106 

Ik    * 

0124 
266 

0  070 
318 

0  130 

237 

0  096 

292 

0  112 

273 

0  084 
ai5 

0-080 

75 

0  103 

13X 

0  098 
181 

0  066 

154 

2MKJj^^ 

0  070 

70 

0-080 

55 

0  065 
51 

0-062 
49 

0  059 

68 

Mxn{f: 

0-068 
94 

0  034 

»3 

0  026 
64 

0  046 

284 

0  050 

26 

Mf{?: 

0046 

0-046 

0-083 

0-061 

0  056 

333 

3 

49 

64 

2 

M8f{f : 

0-044 

190 

0-063 

187 

0052 
268 

0-086 

X98 

0  038 

220 

^{.^: 

0-082 

285 

0-062 

326 

0  042 
99 

0-110 

17 

0  131 

320 

B-{f: 

0167 
186 

0  099 

209 

0  042 
221 

0  176 

148 

0  120 

212 

*  Except  where  noted  thns  (4),  where  this  represents  the  number  of  ^eam. 
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S78  Prof.  G.  H.  Danviii.  ♦" 

IT. — Tulle  (rf  Hiirmonic  ConsLaots  at  Old  Indian 
Beypore. 
Ciminience  0  h.,  DecombBr  1. 


r<«r 

1883-4. 

Mean  of 

Hyosr.. 

Year 

I8S3-4. 

Mean  of 
Gj-ea™,* 

Mf: 

o-(Ma 

0-059 
'74 

N{f; 

o-aai 

.S6 

0-201 
30J 

».{?: 

0-380 

0-338 
17 

2N{f: 

0-oia 

'43 

0-026 
IS" 

=.{?: 

0'007 

0-006 
Hi 

Mf: 

0-002 
153 

0010 

303 

Mf: 

0  009 

>45 

0-006 
147 

H°: 

0-003 
'5 

0  ote 

=.{?: 

oooa 
96 

0-001 

359 

^{f- 

0-009 
269 

o-ois 

«.{?: 

0-065 

0-OM 
71 

B{f: 

0-013 

°;7'») 

"={? : 

0  £190 

0-943 

3»8 

^{fz 

0  061 

'7 

°™(« 

«.{?: 

0  008 
199 

0-010 
i»8 

Ms{f  ; 

0  016 

60 

0-010 

74 

«.{?: 

0  027 
'3 

0  021 
38 

2SM{f  ; 

0-00* 

o-oos 

3=S 

«.{?: 

0  013 

106 

0-008 
»33 

"^{"  = 

0-oia 
38 

0-033 
350 

M.{B  ; 

0-009 
158 

0-009 
.48 

mk{h: 

0-003 

3J5 

0  014 

<'{?: 

0-3fi3 
5S 

0-341 
57 

2MK{f : 

0  004 

1J3 

0  010 

Jl 

-.{?: 

0  730 
48 

0-70S 
5' 

Mm{f  : 

0  031 

ooai 

-.{:•: 

0-105 

0>0S4 

Mf{f: 

0-054 

15B 

o-oea 
46 

^{f: 

0-230 

0-199 

53 

MSf  jj^  Z 

0037  ■ 

0-039 
"4 

'{?: 

0  073 

3-f 

0-049 

-{?: 

301 

0-309 
1" 

<i{f: 

O-OPl 

61 

0  083 
66 

-{?: 

0118 

10a 

0-166 

105 

-{?: 

0  028 

0  087 

\ 

\ 

•  JSxcopt  wliere  noted  ttm  l?") ,  ti\»w  ^m  to^wwo**  ft«  TOaiio«  A  -jioi 


Harmatiic  Analysis  of  Tidal  Observations, 

n. — Table  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  Old  Indian  Ports. 

Nega'patam, 
Commence  0  h.,  March  20. 


579 


Tear 

1885-6. 

1886-7. 

1887-8. 

Mean  of 
5  J  ears. 

^>1«  = 

0-040 
96 

0  021 
97 

0  055 

120 

0-042 

106 

^1k  = 

0-284 
281 

0-261 

281 

0-249 

^85 

0-268 
3i83 

0  006 

0  006 

0-004 

0-005 

107 

126 

140 

135 

0  001 

146 

0  001 

i5» 

0  002 
98 

0  001 
159 

0-001 

0  001 

0-000 

0  001 

241 

219 

153 

213 

0-017 

303 

0  016 
289 

0  008 

4 

0  010 

308 

Mi^= 

0-739 

0-706 

0-654 

0-708 

249 

*5i 

a53 

151 

M.{f: 

0  004 

?5 

0-002 
73 

0  004 

78 

0-008 
89 

M4  < 

0  017 
71 

0-021 
76 

0-031 
96 

0  022 
79 

^{k    = 

0-011 

0  010 

0  009 

0  011 

124 

135 

134 

130 

Mi^: 

0-004 

i5» 

0  003 

335 

0  001 
149 

0-003 
268 

.   o{f: 

0-087 
318 

0  087 

3»6 

0-088 
3*1 

0  089 

3" 

^.{f: 

0-224 

0-216 

0-210 

0-220 

347 

349 

349 

347 

^.{f: 

0  078 

^85 

0  097 

286 

0  091 

282 

0-084 
^85 

p{^: 

0  080 

0-076 

0-074 

0  079 

340 

348 

344 

345 

I*   == 

0  019 

357 

0-014 

35 

0  008 

356 

0  013 

353 

«{f: 

0  007 

0  001 

0-003 

0  005 

284 

310 

34 

270 

M?- 

0-089 
265 

0-047 

2X9 

0-030 

272 
\ 

0-084 

Pi-of.  G.  H.  Daru-io. 


■Table  of  Harmonic  Constanta  at  Old  Indian  Porta. 


Negapatnyn. 
mflnpe  0  h.,  Manih  20. 


r^r 

1385-6. 

1S86-7. 

1887-8. 

M«nof 

"{f : 

O'les 

0-161 

0-157 
'J9 

0-1 3S 

1J9 

'»{?: 

0  033 
119 

0  015 
■83 

0-020 
114 

0  025 

xl°  = 

ome 

J07 

0-031 

3H 

■'••"■ 

0-Olfl  ,  . 
=  73    " 

»-f°  " 

0-039 
109 

0-OlB 

0'020 
179 

0  034 
»3J 

'{?: 

OOlfi 
H8 

O'OIS 
103 

0-OU 

104 

0-017 
116 

«{?: 

0-f>3l 

300 

°™'« 

T{f; 

0  037 

»4J 

»-<.) 

Ms{» : 

OOIH 
86 

OOIS 
10; 

0'02i 

0-019 
99 

!sm{J: 

O'OOG 
19K 

0'003 
130 

0-006 
108 

O'OOS 
-03 

"{?: 

°,°f' 

o-o-a 

'SS 

0  028 
■'3 

MK{f : 

0-010 

69 

O'OIS 
'44 

0-020 
■95 

0-014 
149 

2MKJ^^ 

0-006 
335 

O'OOS 
336 

0-007 
33^' 

0-007 
337 

H.{f : 

OOTG 
318 

0-008 
34; 

0-043 
351 

0'(H9 
33S 

™{?: 

0-080 

j;4 

5 

0  073 
35' 

0'066 

ii3f{n  ; 

0-02S 

0  026 

0  013 
'S 

0-055 

33 

»■{.": 

0-34S 

0-«4 

0-364 

0-444 

'34 

s-{f : 

0-300 
129 

0'328 

0-377 

0-8« 

lit 

*  £icept  where  noled  tbvik  (,2!^,  li^ion  t^ 'K^noKutA  the  number  of  yean. 


Harmonic  Analysis  of  Tidal  Observations, 

II. — Table  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  Old  Indian  Ports. 

Madras, 
Oommence  0  h.,  February  1. 


581 


Year 

1883-4. 

1884-5. 

1885-6. 

Mean  of 
6  years. 

« 

».{?: 

0  026 

0*056 

0  017 

0*029 

88 

100 

75 

90 

<: 

0*436 

280 

0*450 
280 

0*415 
290 

0*437 

280 

0-002 
217 

0  005 

302 

0  003 
288 

0*003 

s.{f: 

0-001 
56 

0*001 

63 

0  001 
66 

0*001 

87 

3.{f: 

0  000 

198 

0  001 

333 

0  001 
50 

0  001 

298 

M^- 

0  003 
41 

0  038 
283 

0  018 
269 

0  014 
342 

H.{f: 

1*033 

1058 

0*983 

1*037 

250 

248 

259 

250 

0-004 

57 

0  003 

8 

0  003 
0 

0*004 
42 

0002 

0  019 

0*014 

0*007 

154 

226 

225 

174 

Mf: 

0006 
160 

0*008 
165 

0*006 
204 

0*008 
165 

Mf: 

0-002 

0-001 

0*003 

0002 

a9 

»9 

192 

63 

o{=: 

0096 

0100 

0  089 

0096 

331 

3" 

333 

327 

^.{?: 

0*291 
34* 

0*296 
341  . 

0-286 
346 

0*292 

341 

^{f: 

0  116 
268 

0*086 
269 

0*118 

305 

0  109 

280 

p{?: 

0  091 
344 

0  104 
346 

0*090 
348 

0*096 
345 

■   '{=: 

0  022 
318 

0  030 

346 

0  006 
323 

0  020 

324 

<: 

0  002 
68 

0007 
280 

0*009 
96 

0*006 
130 

Mf: 

0  037 
287 

0*026 

359 

0*040 

299 

1 

0  035 
ill 
\ 

\ 

I 

I 


Prof.  G.  U.  DaiwiD. 

II. — Table  of  Harmonic  Constanta  at  Old  Indian  Port*. 

Madras. 

Commence  0  h.,  Pebnury  I. 


I~ 

ISS3^ 

1884-6. 

1S85-6. 

M»n  of 

-{f: 

H4 

0-£6G 
"38 

0-HI3 
150 

0-234 
=43 

-{?: 

O'OU 

119 

O'oei 

0-0S3 
188 

0-MS 
141 

^{.": 

0  009 
116 

O-OTl 

7J 

ooia 

0-030 
'9i 

'{?: 

0-079 

155 

0  146 

3^4 

177 

0  068 

^45 

.{:■: 

0-OtG 
190 

0-063 
'95 

O'OflS 
'70 

0  049 

181 

M?: 

0  016 
358 

0-0&3 
146 

'.^W 

^{?: 

0  019 
19 

0  080 

0  OSl  (,. 
167    w 

>"*{": 

0-003 
37 

0-OlS 

=5' 

0-010 

0-006 
'79 

km{«: 

0-UI8 

^33 

0>021 
'S7 

0'009 
13* 

0  019 

»:5 

"{?: 

0-040 
1+0 

0-102 
77 

0-021 

O'OM 

"4 

MK{H; 

0-014 
'91 

0'0!5 

0-010 
85 

0014 

5? 

2Mi{n: 

0-005 
5^ 

OOOG 
'4 

0-007 
103 

0-007 
64 

-{?: 

0  027 

^85 

0-017 

0  066 
336 

0-(MO 

8j 

™{I": 

0  044 

0  030 
=5 

0'0&4 
343 

0  042 

■5 

Msrjf; 

0'023 
30 

0  '026 

0-0.1S 
334 

0  023 
51 

»■{.": 

0-530 
135 

0-366 
>'5 

0-331 

3:8 

0  399 
119 

-{f: 

0-300 
'39 

0-3R2 
137 

o-3sa 

140 

0-su 

'33 

•  Eicepl  where  noted  Ui\»  tV) ,  -w^iCTe  \.^%»  TC^wwaAfc  the  nun^r  of  jt 


Harmonic  Anali/sis  of  Tidal  Ohservaiions.  583 

—Table  of  Harmoaic  ConstantB  at  Old  Indian  Ports. 


Vizcgapalavt. 

0  h.,  February  3. 


Fahe  Point. 

Commenix  0  ]i.,  Xay  1. 


Toir 

1883-4. 

188*-5. 

Mcmi  of 
Qjean. 

1833-4. 

1884-5. 

Mean  of 

=.{?: 

0037 
9J 

0-044 
9+ 

0-048 
76 

0  006 

48 

0  008 

36 

0-011 
37 

=.{?: 

0-640 
187 

0-625 

o-G*a 
1B6 

0  »93 

30i 

1-noo 
=98 

1-007 

«.{?: 

0-001 
6, 

0-003 
45 

0-005 

0-009 
Si6 

0-006 
307 

0-008 

«.{?: 

0-001 
.46 

0-001 

0-001 
'57 

0-003 
'63 

0-005 
15B 

0-004 

.65 

=.{?: 

0-001 

76 

0-000 
18B 

0-001 
53 

0-004 

0-005 
181 

0004 
'35 

K,{»: 

0  007 
J5I 

0-OlG 
189 

0  012 
303 

0-014 

=87 

0-009 

0-010 
3=4 

«.{?: 

1«4 
>55 

1462 
IS* 

1-469 
»54 

2-267 

=6j 

S-237 

167 

2-251 
169 

Mf- 

0-007 

0  009 

0  006 

3+5 

O'Oia 
36 

0-016 

0-ou 
31 

«.{?: 

0-013 

0-004 

0-013 
3=0 

0036 
11+ 

0029 
'33 

0  035 
1=9 

«.{?: 

0-004 

0-007 
«6 

0-OOS 

69 

0-014 
44 

0-004 
"4» 

0-010 

78 

«.{?: 

0006 
i"5 

0-004 

0-004 
115 

0-006 
191 

0-001 

o-ooi 

==6 

o{f: 

0  138 
33i 

0  120 

333 

0  139 
331 

0-176 

334 

0-172 

33+ 

0-176 
335 

K,{f : 

0-8S5 

3t» 

0-358 
343 

0-358 
34> 

0-413 
3H 

0-406 
34' 

0-409 
34+ 

M?: 

0-181 

=79 

0-IR3 

179 

0-192 
27H 

0-283 

307 

0-292 

^95 

0-273 

=99 

p{?: 

0'I16 
J4C 

O-109 
345 

0-101 
34' 

0-127 

34* 

0-182 
344 

0-137 
345 

j{f  ; 

0'026 
3+3 

0-024 
IB 

0  035 
345 

0-031 
3 '9 

0-020 
h<9 

0-026 
3=8 

«{?: 

0-020 
}+8 

0-014 
338 

0-012 
331 

0-013 
31  = 

0-oos 
187 

0  010 

l{S: 

0  016 

0-078 

0  065 
'5? 

0-068 

0-095 
=8fi 

0  070 

\ 

f 


Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin.  ^^M 

n. — Table  of  Harmonic  Couatftuta  at  Old  Indian  PorU. 

YiiagapcUam.  False  Point. 


Coaim« 

DCD  0  h.,  FebruBrj 

S. 

Commcnw  0  L 

.,  M.7  1. 

Yo« 

1883-4. 

1884-5. 

Heuof 
Bjaire." 

1893-4. 

1S81-S. 

Uoinof 
4j«».- 

s{f: 

0  298 

2+8 

0'298 

=51 

0-803 

2+8 

0  425 

26+ 

0-439 

^58 

0-4M 
264 

2N{f : 

0-039 

0-OoG 

0-052 
>33 

O'OGe 
138 

OOM 
1+0 

0-068 
149 

^/H  = 

0  012 

0  038 
199 

0023 

0-019 

33  > 

0-Oflfi 

0-0» 
33' 

^;n  = 

0-118 

iS7 

0-095 

0-O86 

113 

0  03G 

30s 

0-186 

301 

0-U4 
>73 

"{"  = 

0-028 
358 

0-036 

>64 

0'0B8 
160 

0-069 

i6j 

0-042 
'5  = 

0-065 

166 

*{?: 

0  02B 
69 

",?» 

0014 

°r<" 

^{^z 

0  036 

X<" 

0  099 

°.^« 

us{fz 

0'012 

0-007 

183 

0-011 

356 

o-o^l 

166 

0  0.19 
tCII 

0-OJO 

269 

23M{^; 

0004 
31; 

0-013 

O'Oll 

139 

0-020 
189 

0-028 
"J 

0-030 
'94 

mn{^^ 

0-043 

30 

0'030 
i9 

0-037 
37 

0-017 

0-047 
17 

OOBl 

"^{f - 

0  022 

0  022 

0-018 

3iS 

0-027 

0-016 
117 

o-oaa 

2MK-[i^  = 

0-010 
3»3 

O'OIE 

1'7 

0-012 

319 

o-oio 

34« 

0-010 

0010 

340 

Mmjf: 

0-029 

'65 

0-010 

7 

0-oia 

0-045 

"5 

0-ou 

+3 

o-o« 

«7 

Mfj«: 

0-082 
47 

0  073 
3i 

0-064 
'4 

0-067 
'3 

0-099 
3-' 

0-076 

19 

MSf{f  ; 

0-025 
3i« 

0-019 

J9 

O'osa 

0  039 
'5» 

0-014 

0-039 

278 

Sa{^: 

0-612 

>95 

0-691 

0-694 
.84 

0-841 
'7i 

0-888 
162 

0-829 

a«{Er 

0-304 
"7 

0'360 
129 

0  340 

0-282 

'54 

0-260 
1  =  8 

0-279 

'  flxcepl  wben  noted  t^>u  {^ ,  n^n  Uxu  Te^reaenti  the  numlMr  of  j«an. 


Harmonic  Analysis  of  Tidal  Observations. 

II. — Table  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  Old  Indian  Ports. 

IhMat, 
Commenoe  0  h.,  April  22. 


585 


Yemr 

1883>4. 

1884-5. 

1885-6. 

Mean  of 
5  years. 

B.{f: 

0040 
HZ 

0  047 
124 

0-047 
131 

0-046 
x*4 

<: 

2  147 

3^9 

2-071 

3*6 

2  099 

330 

2-107 
3*8 

8,1^  = 

0  017 

201 

0  015 

*55 

0-011 
*37 

0-016 
223 

0  005 

40 

0  001 

59 

0  002 

*59 

0-003 
III 

«.{f: 

0-008 

88 

0002 

58 

0-009 
X30 

0  005 

lOI 

^.{?: 

0*017 
62 

0-024 

*65 

0-027 
291 

0  017 
356 

4*594 

290 

4-626 

290 

4-608 

*94 

4*608 
291 

0  061 

138 

0  048 
^11 

0-049 

137 

0-048 

U5 

Mf: 

0  081 

149 

0  086 
149 

0  081 

160 

0*088 
149 

•[.««= 

0  008 

250 

0-013 
165 

0-007 
181 

0  Oil 

221 

Mf: 

0  012 

279  • 

0-006 

30* 

0-009 

298 

0  010 

294 

0  186: 
34* 

0-183 
343 

0-196 
336 

0-189 
338 

Mi?: 

0-503' 

35* 

0-490 

350 

0-493 

354 

0-494 
35* 

Mf: 

0-599 

3*8 

0-684 

333 

0-691 

3*7 

0-628 

3*5 

pfH- 

I*       ^ 

0  141 

347 

0-156 

350 

0-148 

350 

0  151 

347 

'{?: 

0-022 

307 

0  058 

2 

0-038 

X7 

0-031 

339 

<: 

0  018 
11 

0-012 
31* 

0-010 

58 

0  Oil 

353 

0-210 
*95 

0-170 
300 

0-245 

\ 

0-192 

\ 


\0L,  XLr. 


*-!.  ^ 


Piof.  G.  H.  Darwin. 

11. — Table  of  Harmonic  Conatfrnte  nt  Old  Indian  Ports. 

DMat. 

Commennc  0  h.,  April  22. 


Tour 

1883^ 

:884-5. 

1885-6. 

Mom  of 

"i.": 

O'SSO 

»8S 

0-875 
i8j 

0-883 
1S7 

0'8!M 

ra{H; 

OOM 

0-200 

0-U7 
!04 

0-lW 

161 

»{?: 

0-08S 

0  063 

0-163 

0-150 
199 

■{?: 

0  113 
-95 

0-27S 
30J 

0-SZ8 

]J6 

0-US 

'75 

'{:■: 

0  172 

0-107 

J55 

0-141 

0-150 

H^z 

0-09B 
J07 

V,> 

^{.": 

OITS 

»'fw 

"K" ; 

0-067 
17+ 

0-O71 

0-077 

0-074 

ism{1'z 

0-053 
■93 

0-058 
198 

o-o+i 

0-060 

SBJn; 

0-172 

55. 

0-050 

0-108 

0-130 

355 

Ms{f  I 

0  023 

353 

onsa 

0-072 
'9' 

0-CG2 

=■=5 

2MKJ^; 

0-02S 
115 

0  OiO 

0-031 
97 

0-OM 
119 

-{?: 

0-060 

'5 

0  037 

0-030 
17' 

0  037 

»9 

«'{?: 

0-092 
4fi 

0-086 
34 

0-038 

K6 

0-oei 

60 

MStj^^ 

0-050 

0-027 

'34 

0  043 

0-049 

-{?: 

0-R61 
>5J 

0-9.-10 
1+6 

0-787 
<54 

0-876 
'5' 

-{f: 

0-302 

■34 

0-211 

1153 

0  1*6 

'37 

OIM 

«4i 

•  Eicept  where  noted  I'huB  l^'i.wVTtUiMtB^TeteiitAtliB  number  of  y 
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II. — Table  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  Old  Indian  Ports. 

Diamond  Harbour, 
Commence  0  h.,  April  4. 


587 


Year 

1883-4. 

1884-5. 

1885-6. 

Mean  of 
5  jeors. 

0093 

0  092 

0  101 

0-091 

150 

161 

163 

X55 

«.{f: 

2-252 
z6 

2-202 
26 

2-199 
26 

2*231 
26 

s^f : 

0  132 

330 

• 

0-123 

3*9 

0-123 
3*6 

0*123 
3*7 

«.{.f : 

0  016 

268 

0  -013 
270 

0  006 

^33 

0  012 
*54 

«.{?: 

0-004 
241 

0-007 
286 

0-002 
175 

0  004 
282 

M=: 

0  022 

H5 

0  052 

i03 

0-032 
277 

0-029 
163 

Mf: 

5-177 
344 

6-186 

345 

6*154 

345 

5-164 

344 

M?: 

0-061 

0  062 
237 

0-058 
a»5 

0-050 
i3o 

Mf: 

0-753 

0-753 

0-765 

0*752 

246 

249 

250 

H7 

0  163 
106 

0  141 
112 

0  144 
no 

0-150 

108 

Mf: 

0-060 

0  033 

0  063 

0-058 

344 

349 

354 

347 

I*  = 

0-211 

0-217 

0*233 

0*226 

34* 

350 

348 

346 

Mf: 

0-508 

0-498 

0*516 

0-502 

16 

H 

13 

14 

^.{^ : 

0-730 

0-718 

0-622 

0*676 

as 

23 

30 

25 

pjH- 

0  173 

0*184 

0*171 

0*176 

9 

12 

II 

10 

0  006 

0  035 

0-045 

0*030 

68 

28 

H 

8 

.  «{.= : 

0-036 

0  019 

0-016 

0*026 

304 

301 

44 

350 

4?: 

0-201 

0*280 

0-276 

0-266 

335 

344 

8 

1 

I     "" 

\ 


Prof.  U.  U.  Darwiu. 


II.— Table  of  Harmonic  Constanta  at  Old  Indian  Ports. 

Diamond  Harbour. 

ComnjBDOO  0  li.,  Apiil  4. 


Year 

lR83-a. 

1834-B. 

1885-G. 

M«D0f 

»{?: 

0-898 
336 

0-945 

3S6 

1-030 

347 

0-S55 

340 

"•{"' 

0-212 

i8a 

O-107 

0-147 
31' 

o-i« 

J  34 

>{?: 

0-046 

0-192 
357 

0-2B7 

35« 

0-147 
354 

'{?: 

0-201 
346 

0-387 
331 

0-203 

199 

0-S80 
311 

'{^: 

0-29B 

0-338 

0-269 

0-30! 

85 

M?: 

0-17& 
17 

P-.fl6(,, 

Tj": 

0-817 

"■Jfc^) 

>'«{? : 

O'TOa 

0-728 

1S9 

0-709 

isa 

0-706 
187 

2sm{;>: 

0  059 

37+ 

0  069 

0-074 

1^0 

0-070 

M„{'j : 

0-100 
71 

0-085 

0-116 

0  118 

■""{": 

0-1B4 

0-1&9 
179 

0-107 

301 

0-117 

smk{;': 

0  066 
J14 

0-039 

0-065 

0-061 

>'-{?: 

O'l&li 

01« 
17 

0-079 

J 

0-117 

M'{": 

0'216 

S7 

.        0-155 
+0 

0-096 
33 

0153 

Mst{;'; 

0-453 
4> 

0-421 
36 

0-483 
19 

0-452 

-{?: 

0'980 
HI 

0-991 
'43 

1-119 
140 

1-058 
'+» 

-{;': 

0-103 
9^ 

0-069 

15° 

0-IB2 
i5i 

0097 
119 

•  Eicipt  wlicre  iiiA«d  tliui  (11,n\iere\.\«ite'5KiiMiU*.Ue  number  of  yean. 


Harmonic  Analysis  of  Tidal  Ohservaltom.  580 

—Table  of  Harmonic  Constanta  at  Old  Indian  Ports, 
Kidderpore. 

Commence  0  h.,  March  22. 


Year 

1883-t. 

18a4r^5. 

1835-U. 

1886-7. 

6  jean. 

^Uz 

0-097 
"S3 

ooaa 

0038 

105 

0-083 
197 

0-080 
19T 

».{?: 

1-313 

103 

1'4G2 

10+ 

1-460 

1-483 
98 

1-475 

».{?: 

0  095 
"4 

0  0*) 

0  074 
'17 

0-0(13 
108 

0-082 
"7 

».{?: 

0-003 
59 

o-ooi 
194 

0-008 
340 

0-005 
41 

0-005 

3-=5 

M?: 

0  002 

117 

0-007 

i3S 

0-006 

z8s 

0-003 

'97 

0  oos 

»78 

".{?: 

0  034 

.78 

0  052 

0-OBl 

335 

0  039 

3S5 

0  034 

240 

".{": 

3  646 

3-674 

8-G27 
60 

3-621 

58 

3-620 
59 

".{": 

0'028 
35° 

0-043 
J44 

0*000 
3)3 

0-OS6 
3'S 

0  036 

334 

Mf- 

36 

0  729 

0-736 
4» 

0-7U 

40 

0-720 
S9 

".{": 

O'lOi 

]10 

0  156 
3»5 

0-161 
33' 

0-144 
314 

0-156 

3  =  1 

Mf- 

0  073 

168 

o-oe? 

J73 

O'OSS 

0-oro 

IJ7 

0-073 
174 

°{?- 

0-206 

16 

0-210 
^3 

^3 

0-194 
»3 

0-210 

«.{?: 

0-400 

55 

0-39S 
55 

0-394 

57 

0-381 
54 

0-3^3 
55 

M?: 

0-601 

0-489 

98 

0-881 
95 

0-451 
96 

0-449 
97 

>■{?: 

0-140 
49 

0-153 

5' 

0-132 

40 

0  136 

0-142 
4S 

■>{?: 

0-017 
J'7 

o-irai 

50 

o-ou 

0-004 
iT4 

0-015 
349 

«{?: 

O'oae 

J5° 

0-034 
350 

0-01« 

0-011 
349 

0-029 

!.{=: 

0-E28 
S9 

0-161 

0-221 

74 

0-210 

0-196 

590  Prof.  Ci.Ii.  Durwin. 

II.— Table  of  Harmoaio  Conetaut*  nt  OM  ludiiin  PortB. 

Kiddeipore. 

Commeni^e  0  li.,  March  S8. 


Tenf 

1883-t 

1884-5. 

1835-6. 

1880-7. 

Unin  of 
6  jam.* 

»{^: 

O-flBB 
4^ 

0-662 

45 

o-erB 

47 

0-619 
45 

0-648 
46 

2n{^: 

0124 

355 

0-127 

34 

o-osin 

0  (ISO 
37 

O-OdW 
34 

^rH  = 

OOfll 

0  0&5 
73 

0-01i8 

'34 

«7,a, 

"{": 

0  170 

6i 

0-318 
44 

0-320 
13 

0-185 
3 

0-S4B 

.{f: 

0  2M 

0-220 
i8j 

0-206 

0-203 

o-tas 
'87 

b{^: 

0183 

79 

°;f"> 

T{fZ 

0-176 

0-127 
87 

°;:fc) 

Msjji : 

O'GIS 

0-e25 

85 

0-654 

0-051 

0-644 

83 

saMJ^^ 

O'0C3 

0-066 
'3 

0-096 

0-089 
17 

O-OHl 

"n{": 

0-108 
»93 

0-lOS 

H8 

0-043 
>3I 

0-146 

13s 

0103 

HK{f: 

0-144 
39 

0-085 
6i 

0  082 

0-123 

0-108 
31 

2US.if  = 

0-033 

0  032 
324 

0-040 
1<" 

0  028 

36i 

0  034 
3"i 

Mm{f  : 

0-290 

0'268 

U'2G9 

18 

0-287 
3S3 

0-270 

Mf{H; 

0-340 

0-238 

54 

0-317 
34 

0-263 
'9 

0-298 

40 

MStj;^  2 

0-905 
4? 

0-834 
43 

0-981 
4° 

0-979 
41 

0  906 

41 

s.{^: 

2-3la 

2-361 

3  006 

3-lU 

163 

2-712 

rn  - 

8m1k    - 

0-714 

3" 

0-6S1 
353 

1-307 

1-092 
.H5 

0-801 
JI4 

•  Kxcept  nrUera  noted  tVms  t_'b^,^\i«(!fti»'[e\fta»s<A»t.ta  number  of  yeao. 
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II. — Table  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  Old  Indian  Ports. 

Rangoon. 
Commence  0  h.,  March  1. 


Year 

1883-4. 

1884-5. 

1885-6. 

Mean  of 
6  years. 

0  118 
130 

0-105 
129 

0-106 
139 

0-112 
133 

1-996 
170 

2  021 

172 

1-922 

172 

1-996 
171 

0  083 

^57 

0-088 

0-083 
26X 

0-083 
260 

«    fH  = 

0  007 

58 

0  011 

3* 

0-011 

48 

0-010 

47 

Mf: 

0  002 
H5 

0  007 
97 

0-005 

0-005 
117 

*  tic    = 

0  029 
126 

0  031 

5* 

0-017 
144 

0-029 

H5 

M.{f: 

5-588 

131 

5-635 

13a 

5-609 
133 

5-578 
13a 

0  024 
15' 

0-031 

70 

0-030 

«5 

0-026 
128 

^<{1^Z 

0-441 

169 

0-419 
171 

0-405 

175 

0-416 

170 

«.{f : 

0-228 

87 

0-226 

89 

0-228 

9* 

0-230 

88 

M=: 

0094 

95 

0-089 
99 

0  091 

109 

0-086 
99 

0{H  = 

I*      ~ 

0-297 

33 

0-287 
31 

0-283 

3a 

0-292 

30 

^.{?: 

0-666 
37 

0-668 
38 

0-669 

37 

0-669 
36 

Mf: 

0-548 
163 

0-578 

173 

0-699 
190 

0-588 

172 

0  134 
49 

0-167 

55 

0-139 

57 

0-148 

55 

I*    "* 

0034 

38 

0  039 

90 

0  033 

135 

• 

0-033 
60 

Q{?: 

0-045 

68 

0-036 
39 

0-021 

40 

0  030 
40 

0-426 

143 

0-444 

»50 

0-283 
131 

0-396 
H9 

\ 


Prof.  G.  H.  Danvin. 


■Table  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  Old  Indian  Ports. 


Comrooticie  0  h.,  March  I. 


Tear 

18H3-t. 

1884-S. 

1883-6. 

MMnof 

>•{:■: 

I'OOfi 
"5 

1-050 

1-074 

Mg 

1-017 

'"{?: 

0  108 

Hi 

o-23a 

J4 

0  118 

0  1 19 

H?z 

O'SOS 

•43 

D-sao 

1*9 

0-228 
'97 

0-3S* 

'{:■: 

0  383 

.j8 

o-sos 
109 

0-455 
98 

0  3S3 

107 

'{?: 

0-478 

i88 

0-506 

O-SGfi 
191 

O'SIS 

190 

B{?: 

0096 

US 

0112 

4S 

°r<>> 

Hf: 

0-233 

0-2S9 
1J4 

»;«,., 

M3{»: 

0-*21 

=  13 

0-388 

114 

0-393 

0-3M 

2SM{f  ; 

0-173 

0  154 

0-187 
56 

Olrtfi 
54 

mn{^; 

0-154 
36 

0-006 
31 

0-273 

0-1G8 
16 

«{.": 

0-118 

0099 

63 

0-166 

O-IIO 
73 

2Mi{f : 

0-131 

56 

0-ll« 

0  121 
49 

0-119 
55 

>■'"{," : 

0-279 
'5 

0-171 
5 

0-200 

0-227 
'7 

M'{?: 

0-228 
46 

0-270 

0171 
3; 

0-21d 

36 

MSfj": 

o-e4i 

0-530 
5' 

0-543 

0-54fl 
49 

S'l" : 

1-405 

1-201 

1  -Ifil 

1-375 

'-{?: 

0-174 

0-071 
16} 

0-228 

19B 

0  143 

318 

•  Kiecpt 


nbere  noled  tliua  (^) ,  vbeta  tbU 
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II. — Table  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  Old  Indian  Ports. 

Amherst, 
Commence  0  h.,  August  5. 


Year 

1883-4. 

1884-5. 

1885-6. 

Mean  of 
6  years. 

Mf: 

0-124 

X20 

0  137 
133 

0131 
122 

0-176 
133 

«={?: 

2-680 

lOO 

2-700 
95 

2-563 

102 

2-708 
102 

a  /H- 

0  080 
io8 

0-099 
101 

0  075 
168 

0  095 
114 

s.{?: 

0  008 
328 

0-002 
164 

0-002 
34* 

0  008 

233 

«.{.": 

0  003 
30Z 

0  002 
267 

0-003 
244 

0005 
i73 

'  i.ir  « 

0  014 
88 

0  088 

93 

0-045 
29 

0033 
343 

M.{i^: 

6-376 

66 

6-427 
65 

6-415 

67 

6-320 

67 

M°: 

0  021 

275 

0  033 
i37 

0031 

260 

0-024 
^59 

M.{f: 

0-803 

37 

0-315 

36 

0-273 

34 

0  324 

43 

M.{f: 

0  138 

254 

0  142 
250 

0  161 
249 

0-131 

25* 

M.{f: 

0  016 
219 

0-021 
222 

0  023 

240 

0  017 

438 

o{=: 

0  -339 

345 

0-335 

347 

0-810 
349 

0-323 
343 

K.{f: 

C-714 
3 

0-702 

1 

0-738 

4 

0-709 

4 

M=: 

0-883 

lOX 

0-973 
96 

0-762 
III 

0-987 
96 

0-207 
3 

0-195 
6 

0-212 

12 

0-191 
35» 

•^{I^: 

0-022 
11 

0-028 
59 

0-045 
73 

0-053 
41 

<: 

0-018 
11 

0  020 

7 

0-085 
347 

0-039 
34* 

M?: 

0-862 
81 

0  -373 

90 

0-814 

78 

0-321 

97 

\ 


Prof.  G.  H.  Dtirwiu. 

II. — Table  of  HarmoDic  Conetants  at  Old  Indian  Poi-t«. 

Amhersl. 

ComTnTOcii  0  h,,  Au^itt  S. 


Ypijr 

188S-*. 

1884-6. 

1885-6. 

Hxuxif 
Sjtan.* 

H'^z 

1'330 

119i 

1-312 

1-W4 

5- 

5> 

4* 

5* 

=^{": 

0-271 

0-204 

7» 

0173 
61 

o-xu 
14 

*{.=  : 

O-lSo 
9' 

0  178 
'3J 

0-216 

184 

0-24e 
1=7 

^{r^ 

11-42S 

0'2S3 

0  099 

0'S3» 

■W 

^5 

SS 

£o 

Hf: 

0-27* 

0-203 

0  820 

0-S86 

JIO 

;lil 

I9i 

198 

«{f: 

0-038 

0*174 

°=S'm 

3+7 

J16 

^{f: 

0  07* 

i84 

0-352 

79 

X«, 

Ms{i^: 

0-291 
73 

0-300 

0-27S 
*4 

0-318 

75 

2S^L{l'Z 

O'lTfi 
5 

0-181 

0  176 

318 

0-1S4 

3 

mn{«: 

0-271 

0-108 

0-035 

0-314 

ii6 

=44 

■59 

ilO 

mk{."  : 

O-Oll 

o-ife 

J0» 

0-123 

348 

0  091 

2mk{=: 

0-039 

0-014 

0-037 

0-061 

joy 

JIO 

313 

3'5 

Mfz 

0-100 
34i 

O-MO 

0-006 
190 

Ofl(6) 

Mf{f : 

O-CHB 
318 

0-107 
34 

0-017 

o^oeo^, 

"«f{": 

0-052 
'34 

0-067 
6, 

0-068 
306 

0-053^,, 

-{«: 

0-730 
■  49 

0-713 

o-8sa 

Mf(^) 

-{,": 

0  161 

ID? 

0119 

0154 
'54 

^■;f(s) 

*  JCxMpt  where  noted  t\t\u  (3^,ii\\«t«  ttiU  m^rraentB  tlie  number  of  jeart. 
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II. — Table  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  Old  Indian  Ports. 

Mouhnein. 
Commence  0  h.,  April  17. 


Year 

1883-4. 

1884^5. 

1885-6. 

Mean  of 
6  years. 

s.{i^: 

0  099 

0-114 

0074 

0  096 

I5> 

144 

»54 

149 

B.{f: 

1-849 

1-364 

1-364 

1-361 

149 

150 

151 

149 

s.{f: 

0-062 

228 

0-071 

2Z3 

0073 

228 

0-068 
228 

«.{°: 

0006 
261 

0  007 
246 

0-007 

222 

0  006 
i*3 

B.{f: 

0  002 

0  002 

0  000 

0  002 

3^0 

121 

198 

212 

M.{f : 

0  -029 

0019 

0-026 

0-022 

145 

122 

71 

1*5 

M.{=: 

8-720 

"3 

3-887 
i»4 

3-803 

"5 

3-791 
114 

«.{?: 

0  020 

0  019 

0  028 

0  024 

165 

117 

4* 

»59 

M*{f: 

0-869 
171 

0-906 
173 

0-897 
176 

0-896 
172 

M.{?: 

0  093 

197 

0-077 

208 

0-084 
218 

0-094 
204 

• 

0  040 

0-043 

0-036 

0-039 

136 

119 

1^3 

130 

«{=: 

0-275 

0-273 

0-245 

0-259 

51 

55 

54 

51 

^.{f: 

0-425 
4» 

0-456 
44 

0-429 
43 

0-437 
'  4* 

^{^z 

0-371 
164 

0-275 

158 

0-309 
«59 

0-327 

158 

K?: 

0  119 

0-145 

0  116 

0-130 

54 

53 

54 

57 

^{i^: 

0-022 

22 

0  016 

63 

0-015 
74 

0  020 
80 

<: 

0*042 

0  056 

0-046 

0-047 

57 

79 

57 

59 

-{f: 

0-320 

0-380 

0-297 

0-297 

136 

113 

144 

1 

137 

\ 


I 


Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin. 

II. — Table  of  HRrmonii:  Coiistaiils  at  Old  Indian  Porte, 

iloulmein. 

Comiaemx  0  h.,  April  IT. 


T«r 

1863-i. 

18S4.-5. 

1885-6. 

llanot 

^{I'Z 

o-csi 

95 

0-fi20 
91 

0-713 

99 

0S71 
99 

»»{.": 

0-120 

79 

0'083 
'45 

0-130 
74 

0-OBS 
86 

'{?- 

0  lOl 

O-IM 

0-IfiS 

0  188 

15+ 

*i^^  ~ 

0173 

ii6 

O'US 

0-331 

0  27fl 

^  ni  - 

0  317 

^7+ 

0  .■J20 

0-330 
179 

0  3»l 

"{": 

0  133 

79 

0-204 

7» 

'■\> 

t{;': 

0'151 
>J4 

o-af» 

"iS'™ 

M8{p: 

O'tsas 

O'TU 

0-715 

0-70S 

Hi 

"5 

i.8 

iij 

«™{?: 

0-123 

39 

0153 
50 

0-118 
4° 

0-i:iS 

4' 

™{?: 

0-126 

0-203 

]6 

0-Oflfi 

0-135 

me{«: 

o-m 

9j 

0  162 
">3 

0  133 
87 

0  16* 

89 

!mk{?: 

oni 
70 

0-009 

J? 

oin 

0-112 

""■{": 

0-407 
'9 

0-3U 

5 

0-360 

0  3R7 
12 

>"{," : 

0-377 
49 

0-217 
3» 

0-371 
31 

0'32a 

39 

"»■{": 

I  091 

45 

1-OSO 

41 

1-063 
45 

1-089 
♦5 

s,{^: 

2  -.^I!) 

2-033 
144 

2  128 
'5' 

2 '330 
149 

-{?: 

0-G.>3 
J98 

0-501 
i6S 

0-730 
2WJ 

0-616 

•  £icept  whore  nol«d  tVivis  (S^ ,  ^\iOM  UiU  n^teacnta  the  nambor  of  jtm. 
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II. — Table  of  Harmoiiic  Constants  at  Old  Indian  Ports. 

Fort  Blair. 
Commence  0  h.,  April  19. 


597 


Year 

1833^. 

1884-5. 

1885-6. 

1886-7. 

Mean  of 
7  years. 

0  015 

85 

0-051 

28 

0-006 

1*5 

0-024 

79 

0-023 

6i 

<: 

0-975 
316 

0-963 

320 

0-933 

3** 

0-953 

317 

0-961 
317 

<-^ 

0  004 

X08 

0  004 
126 

0-004 
68 

0  002 

*57 

0-003 
64 

<: 

0  003 
176 

0  001 

167 

0  002 
99 

0  003 

118 

0-002 
136 

B.{f : 

0  001 

221 

0-000 

278 

0  002 
114 

0  002 

50 

0  001 

129 

M{f: 

0-004 
313 

0  028 

288 

0  032 

315 

0-017 
3** 

0-016 
302 

M°: 

2  013 

279 

2-029 

282 

1-951 

285 

1-986 
281 

2-006 
280 

0  009 

25 

0  006 

28 

0-004 
4» 

0  007 

0-007 
22 

M?: 

0  013 

99 

0  017 
112 

0-016 
108 

0-008 

76 

0*011 

121 

M  ■  ^  - 

0  007 

x66 

0-002 

133 

0-008 
*33 

0-006 
190 

0  004 

*39 

H.{f : 

0-001 
80 

0-001 

64 

0-002 
56 

0  002 

95 

0-002 
7* 

o{f: 

0  159 

30a 

0-155 

300 

0  162 

304 

0-152 

302 

0-158 
30* 

^.{f: 

0-393 

3»8 

0-417 

330 

0-397 

33* 

0-397 

3*8 

0  -399 
3*8 

0-277 

315 

0  179 

279 

0-233 

3" 

0-234 
311 

0-253 

308 

pfH- 

0*132 

3*4 

0  176 

319 

0-129 
3*7 

0-131 

3*6 

0-138 

3*5 

^{?: 

0021 

297 

0  033 

305 

0-032 

348 

0-015 
330 

0  026 

3** 

«{?: 

0  011 

*56 

0  022 

»55 

0-020 

*5o 

0-014 
214 

0-020 
241 

0  093 

288 

0  049 

3*7 

0-087 
291 

0-083 
269 

\ 

0  074 

II.— Table  of  Harmonic  ConsUiiits  nt  Old  Indinn  Porta. 


Port  Blair. 
Commonou  0  h.,  April  19. 


Tew 

I8WJ-1. 

18W^. 

1885-6. 

1886-7. 

HMoor 

T  J«.r,.* 

-{?: 

O'aea 

0-^3 

0-391 

»77 

0  406 

U  100 

J  74 

«<{?: 

0-014 

^4' 

0  094 
181 

o-o«« 

=40 

0-070 

o^oee^,, 

»{?: 

0  036 

Ii6 

0-087 
176 

0-OSO^,j 

'{;■: 

0-030 
J3i 

0-173 

J9« 

0  139 

O-lOO 

o-us 

171 

'{:■: 

0W4 
315 

0-121 

180 

0-071 

3'i 

0-OSO 
"*5 

0-osa 

»{.": 

0-022 

"re. 

-{.": 

0'037 

:::!: 

0  112 

«-« 

"{?: 

ooot 

0'007 

o-oo« 

>7J 

0-003 
34S 

0  007 

™{f : 

0-017 

140 

0-032 
3  JO 

0-021 
181 

0030 

146 

0  023 

mn|^  = 

0-037 

0-105 
97 

0-024 

0  073 
138 

°;^(«) 

"H? : 

0-025 

3»S 

O'OBG 

0-025 
15+ 

0  021 

":^'(6) 

2MK{f  I 

0-003 

0-OOi 

0-005 

0-005 
264 

°:?^<«) 

"«{;• : 

0  010 
35 

0  001 
119 

0-034 

0  023 

0-018 

»'{?: 

0  058 

0-036 

0  OlS 

3  = 

0  025 
19+ 

0  048 

"•'{?: 

O'OU 

0  018 

0-o.w 

0  037 

0-020 
4i 

-{?: 

0-2J8 

0-165 

i5= 

0  -355 
'+7 

0-OI8 
i>5 

0  195 

'5' 

Mf: 

0-1S3 
'77 

0-1.17 

,^6 

0-201 

OlOE 

137 

0  1S8 

186 

•  £icept  where  natM  ttivi*  tjol ,  ■nWie  lio*  ni^ienli  the  number  of  ye* 


Harmonic  Ana}y»ia  of  TukU  Ohservationx. 
—Table  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  New  Indian  PortB. 
ShaxnagoT. 
Commenm  at  0  h   Jxtnarj  1. 


Twr.... 

1B86. 

1S87. 

Mc«.i  of 
2  years- 

Yeor 

1886. 

1887. 

McHHof 

2j™r.. 

«.{?: 

0-154 
I  So 

0-129 

186 

0-142 

■83 

n{K: 

2-BBO 

2 -521 
I '3 

2-401 

Mf: 

8-376 

176 

3 -414 
176 

3-395 

176 

ENJi^- 

0-271 

104 

0-130 

17 

0-201 
66 

8,{f : 

0I03 

137 

0  126 

130 

0-114 

*/^  = 

0-278 

141 

0-278 
'4> 

s.{" : 

0'027 

jc8 

0  025 
197 

0  02G 
30; 

,./H  - 

0-640 
135 

0-930 
loS 

0-785 

«.{f: 

0'009 

^5 

o-on7 

94 

0-008 
60 

^{f: 

0-333 

'■H 

0'360 
»87 

0-3n7 
181 

M,{«: 

0-066 

0-126 

157 

0-096 

179 

H{|f: 

M^: 

10 -53* 
>35 

10-724 
135 

10-629 
135 

T{f: 

0-277 

HI 

0-277 
^47 

"4f: 

0-078 
3'7 

0  113 

3>S 

0-096 
313 

MSJH- 

0-G38 
'95 

'97 

OtJGl 
196 

«^{f: 

0-896 

0-916 
■53 

0-906 
'54 

asiM  ■[  ^  " 

0-0*4 

0-057 
353 

0-050 

«.{«=: 

0-S28 
119 

0-219 

US 

0-224 

mn{h- 

0-210 
93 

0-425 
93 

0-318 

93 

«.{f: 

0  015 
179 

0  021 

130 

0-018 
'55 

MKJi^  I 

0-189 

80 

0-32B 
■  o« 

0-258 
93 

o{f: 

1011 

83 

0-9S9 

8+ 

1000 

83 

2Mk{°: 

0  123 

35c 

0-I2B 

350 

0-124 

K>{=: 

E-357 
9^ 

2  ■323 

2-800 
91 

Mn,{H; 

0-107 

0-183 
39 

0  130 

*3 

«={P: 

0-713 

0-859 
176 

0-787 
'73 

Mt{f; 

0-073 

39 

0  053 

44 

0  064 
4' 

p{f : 

0-655 
93 

0-680 

0-668 

MSfj^  = 

0-llB 

18 

0-220 
40 

0-168 
3+ 

^{f: 

0-119 
i?9 

0-096 

0-107 
158 

s«{?: 

0-26G 

0-375 
'■S 

0-821 
lis 

«{=: 

0-178 
73 

0-207 

0-193 
80 

s«{f : 

0-08S 

165 

0-371 

169 

0  177 
.67 

L{f: 

0-589 

ifiS 

0-785 

150 

0-663 

Prof.  G.  H.  Darwio 

— Tubio  of  Harmonic  Constanta  at  New  ladida  I 

MormagSo. 

ConuDeiice  0  h.,  Mscch  16. 


1884-6. 


1886-7- 


M.{H  ; 


0-080 

oeaa 

33? 

O'ooa 
O'Ooa 

0-003 

95 
0-(HS 

1-7H6 
i°b 

0-018 

308 

0-&11 


O-BIG 
1-020 


0-300 

ooei 


0-017 

171 

0'U43 
331 

0-008 
69 

0-004 
i»7 

0-ooa 
J' 

O-OIG 

« 

1-885 

ijS 

0-017 

0-051 
(, 

0-012 

0-017 
16 

0-520 


0-O75 
0-111 


0-OM 

16s, 

0-6*1 
Hi 

0-008 

99 
O'OOI 

o-ooa 
o-oaa 

Ho 
1-807 

0  017 

301 

0-ow 

0-012 
0-013 

0-520 

50 

102c 
46 

0-IS8 


0  1  to 
O'Ml 
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III. — Table  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  New  Indian  Ports. 

MormugcLo, 
Commexioe  0  h.,  March  16. 


rear 

1884-5. 

1885-6. 

1886-7. 

Mean  of 
3  year*.* 

0-427 

287 

0  438 

282 

0-427 

281 

0  431 

283 

0  062 

139 

0  069 

263 

0-074 
239 

0  068 

247 

0  011 
3*3 

0  014 
t03 

0  013 

2»3 

H  = 

0-153 

278 

0-104 

254 

0  018 
233 

0-092 

255 

JH  = 

0  062 

247 

0-042 
246 

0-058 

H8 

0-054 
247 

Mf: 

0-006 
138 

0-006,,. 
138    ^^' 

-{f: 

0-068 

278 

0  068,,v 
278    ^^' 

0  022 

60 

0-028 
67 

0-025 
44 

0-025 

57 

2Sm{J^  " 

0-002 
201 

0-003 
138 

0-007 
70 

0-004 
137 

0  045 

343 

0-067 
342 

0-022 
337 

0-041 
34' 

0  019 

335 

0086   • 

54 

0  089 

108 

0*031 
46 

JMKJI^  - 

0  009 

35> 

0-006 

30 

0-005 
92 

0-007 
37 

Mm{H: 

0  048 

75 

0  029 

359 

0  016 

286 

0  031 

0 

0*048 
«4    .. 

0  076 
«4 

0-089 
II 

0-071 
13 

M8f|^  = 

0  021 

>5> 

0  -067 
279 

0  041 
354 

0*040 
261 

-{f: 

0  306 

307  , 

0-166 

333 

0-291 
328 

0-254 
323 

«-{?: 

0-075 
163 

0-065 
68 

0  133 
147 

0-088 
126 

*  Except  where  noted  thus  (1),  where  this  represents  the  number  of  years. 


Pro£  G.  H.  Darwin. 

e  o(  Hanaoaic  Constante  at  New  Indiau  Portii. 
Cochin. 
Cominen<»  U  0  h,,  J'anuar;  25. 


Y«ir.... 

1886-7. 

1887-8. 

Mean. 

Year 

1886-7. 

1887-8. 

Mesn. 

B  JH- 

0-039 
"7 

0-036 

'9* 

j,|H  = 

0-1S3 
301 

0-176 

0-lU 
300 

«■{?: 

0'256 

0-270 
37 

31 

2n{=: 

0-014 

»r4 

D'OU 
'«5 

0-OlS 

ii.{?: 

0-006 

20J 

0-oos 

>J8 

0  007 
■?■ 

x{f: 

0-013 

3»' 

0-OU 
3" 

'.{?: 

0  007 
n6 

0-OOS 

0-006 
114 

^  fH  - 

0-033 
355 

O0S3 

}J4 

0-043 
345 

«■{?: 

0-003 
l6i 

0  002 
297 

0-002 
130 

.{f: 

0-009 
16B 

0-08! 
J04 

0  021 
186 

"'{? : 

o-oio 
s 

O'OOB 
87 

0-008 
4« 

«{f: 

Mf: 

0-731 

0-781 

3JO 

0-731 

331 

T{f : 

0-058 

9 

0-068 

".{?: 

0  005 

■59 

0-004 
.6s 

0  003 

MS||^  = 

0-020 
135 

0-018 
'43 

0-OItt 
139 

M,{f : 

0  028 
7* 

0-025 
64 

0-027 

aSMJ^; 

0-004 
3J4 

0-009 
.29 

0  007 

«•{?: 

0009 

»5 

0-011 
8° 

0  010 

»8 

"^{!f ' 

0-023 

0-014 
65 

0-019 
83 

"■{?: 

0-002 
.8? 

0-003 

0-003 

330 

MKJf  ~ 

0  0B7 

0-026 
138 

0-031 
>3S 

o{f: 

0-306 

S8 

0-326 

0-316 
57 

aMKJf  ; 

0-017 

107 

0-oai 

108 

0-019 
108 

■'■i?: 

0-586 
5' 

0-602 
53 

0-594 

5' 

M-{^: 

0-014 

JO 

0-086 

0-025 
81 

K.jH; 

0-089 
lis 

0063 

0-070 

'3 

**'{?  = 

0  070 

355 

0-072 
3« 

0-071 

p{f  I 

0-1IJ3 

5^ 

0-176 

+3 

0-169 
48 

MSfjf  ; 

0-087 
193 

0-012 
3" 

0-0*0 
301 

'{?: 

0-026 
77 

0-039 
49 

0-033 

6j 

Biif  2 

0-309 
3'3 

0-418 
296 

0-36t 
JOS 

«{?: 

0-068 
6o 

0-062 

61 

0-075 

61 

^{fz 

0-134 

154 

0  161 

0-HR 
'57 

T  rn  = 

0-027 

0  041 
531 

0-034 

358 

■ 
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m. — Table  of  Harmonic  Const-ants  at  New  Indian  Ports. 

Galle. 
Commence  0  h^  ^ril  1. 


Ye«r 

1884-6. 

1885-6. 

188^7. 

1 

Mean  of 
djemrs. 

■■{?: 

OOU 

66 

0  012 

75 

0  081 

28 

0-018 

56 

1 

4?: 

0-367 

0-367 

0-370 

0-361         i 

97 

94 

9^ 

94 

••{?: 

0002 

0*004 

246 

0*002 

^53 

0-003 
234 

Mf: 

0  001 

264 

0*000 

»35 

0-004 
106 

0*002 
i48 

Mf: 

0*001 

0-coi 

0-001 

0*001 

»97 

^59 

274 

^43 

».{?: 

0  010 

0-008 
245 

0*004 
333 

0-007 
268 

*^{f  I 

0-526 

0  525 

0-530 

0-527 

60 

57 

ss 

57 

OOU 

166 

0*012 
161 

0  014 

150 

0-013 
'59 

0  009 

171 

0  Oil 
164 

0-013 
166 

0-011 
167 

^•{f- 

0-004 

2 

0*008 
336 

0*003 
»4 

0-C03 

I 

0  002 

0  002 

0  001 

0  002 

285 

212 

HS 

»5« 

0*044 

0*062 

0'04B 

0-047 

79 

79 

78 

79 

0  165 

20 

0-166 
18 

0-168 
16 

0*166 
18 

Mf: 

OOdS 
9* 

0-080 
104 

0-164 

lOI 

0-112 
99 

^{f: 

0*053 

0*04d 

0-037 

0-046 

27 

15 

i4 

22 

0-010 

0*006 

0  012 

0-009 

69 

53 

355 

39 

0-023 
89 

0  024 

96 

0*028 

95 

0*025 
93 

0*086 
67 

0*028 
7 

0  042 
80 

1 

0-035 
51 

L 


Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin. 

III. — Table  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  New  Indion  Ports, 

Galle. 

Cannnenca  0  h.,  April  1. 


Y«.r 

18S*-6. 

188S^ 

1886-7. 

UMnof 

»{?: 

O'OGS 

47 

0-006 

0-054 
45 

0-068 
45 

"•{?: 

0-007 

W9 

0*020 
66 

0-009 
>49 

0-OU 
<4< 

x{=: 

0  018 

0-OlB 
18 

»-'(., 

.(° " 

0-0*8 

67 

0039 
■  K 

0-OlS 

35' 

0  033 

'5 

'{?: 

0  026 

0-026 
106 

0*026 

0-DS5 
103 

»{?: 

0-018 

358 

°S'(-) 

t{?: 

0-041 
59 

»-<■' 

MB{f: 

0  ooa 

JI3 

0*006 
141 

0  009 

138 

0-007 
16+ 

aSMJ^" 

0-007 

»4 

0-012 

340 

0-008 

0  000 

34B 

HN{f: 

0-086 
>6s 

0-013 

0  024 

189 

0-021 
'94 

mk{=: 

0-OOG 

184 

0  008 

0-003 
"7 

o-ooe 

j66 

8MKJ^  " 

0-OOS 

us 

0-001 

96 

0  003 

81 

0-008 

104 

Mf: 

0-067 

0017 

33  7 

0  017 

340 

0  034 
353 

Mf{f: 

0-oao 

0-087 

39 

0  066 
339 

0-038 

MSfjf  ; 

0  013 

314 

0-013 

133 

0  030 

0-019 
141 

B»{f : 

0-377 

0  28T 

330 

0  846 
3'> 

0-337 

319 

8»{f: 

0  007 

0  089 

0-143 

0-109 
116 

'Except  wheTeiuit«&t^iuQ>'),tib«n UutreprsMot*  tfaennntlNr  ofyaafi. 
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III. — Table  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  New  Indian  Por^s. 

CoUymho. 
Commence  0  h.,  February  1. 


Year 

188i-5. 

1885-6. 

1886-7. 

Mean  of 
3  yean. 

«.{?: 

0  018 

6x 

0-030 
60 

0  003 
H3 

0  017 
88 

■.{!■: 

0-362 

lOO 

0-389 
101 

0*404 
90 

0-385 
97 

«.{?: 

0004 

212 

0  004 
248 

0  004 
226 

0-004 
229 

«.{?: 

0-002 

189 

0  002 
214 

0-002 
>44 

0-002 
182 

a  JH  - 

0  001 
^36 

0  001 
106 

0  000 
108 

0-001 

150 

0-008 
57 

0  013 
192 

0-006 
289 

0  009 
179 

V  JH  - 

0-546 

53 

0-563 

54 

0-590 

46 

0-566 
5> 

Ma" 

0-016 
169 

0  015 
166 

0-014 
161 

0  -015 
166 

M?: 

0-015 
180 

0-014 
>74 

0-017 
>65 

0  015 
173 

M": 

0-002 
76 

0  003 
63 

0005 

346 

0*003 
4» 

Mf: 

0-000 
54 

0  001 

228 

0  000 
146 

0000 
J43  ■ 

o{=: 

0  093 

64 

0-101 

67 

0  091 

59 

0  095 
64 

Mf: 

0-237 

36 

0-231 

36 

0-239 

^9 

0-236 

34 

M^: 

0-072 

109 

0-104 
82 

0  126 

85 

0-101 
9» 

-{?: 

0-082 
34 

0-062 
12 

0  068 

30 

0-071 

^5 

'{?: 

0  030 
37 

0  006 
60 

0  013 

2 

0  016 

33 

«{f: 

0  029 
81 

0-027 
88 

0  031 

82 

0-029 
84 

T  JH- 

n-  - 

0-028 
54 

0-018 
46 

0*038 
«4 

0  028 

\ 


'i>%'l» 


Prof.  G.  H.  Darwin. 


—Table  of  HnJ-monic  Conatants  at  New  Indiao  Portg, 
Colomho. 
«  0  h.,  February  1. 


T£« 

1884-5. 

1S85-6. 

1886-7. 

3  year*. 

"{f: 

0C*3 
'9 

0-050 

47 

0'073 
30 

0-063 

35 

!»{;■: 

0-OU 

OOIE 

0-008 
16 

0-010 

63 

"{": 

0'0i4 
59 

0-08E 

ooie 

16 

0-P24 

,/H  - 

0-0S3 
J9 

0-OU 

0-011 
7« 

0  016 
55 

'{°: 

0'O2O 

0-017 

97 

0  018 

0-018 

"{?: 

0-06B 
340 

0-059 
J4"  *  ' 

^{f: 

0'041 

III 

0-O41 
353  ^  ' 

MS-f  ^  ~ 

0-OOfi 
»58 

0'008 

2b8 

0-0O9 

0-007 

28m{J; 

0-008 
:i3o 

0-G05 
349 

0-0118 
357 

0-C07 

319 

Ms{=; 

0  031 

1." 

OOU 
,56 

0-OI19 
161 

0  018 

^57 

™{f: 

0'004 
'5+ 

0'O02 

0-O07 

'1 

0  004 

9S 

SMKJf  = 

0  0(15 

0O02 
83 

0-oofi 
87 

O-0O4 

»»{?: 

0  0 13 

0-035 

0-0*0 

0039 

i« 

311 

-4 

' 

Mf{=; 

0'033 

3il 

0-094 
>4 

0-04!) 
344 

o-o«» 

34* 

"Sf{f  ^ 

O'fiU 

0-012 

0-0S6 

0-017 

3* 

60 

>?5 

4 

s.{f: 

O'SSS 
J09 

0-267 

317 

0-323 

3'5 

0-306 

s»{f : 

0123 

0'060 

83 

0-155 

0113 

•  Except  where  noted  th\n  iy),ii\iBw\ii»-i«¥«aCT»A'Oon-oMmb«r  of  tsm*. 
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HI. — Tftble  of  Harmonic  Constants  at  New  Indian  Porta. 

C'ocajvada. 
ConuDBDOH  0  h.,  March  81. 


lor.... 

1886-7. 

1887-8 

M»nof 

2je.r.. 

T«u- 

1886-7. 

1887-8. 

UeaTiof 
2j»f,.- 

^{f - 

0-OS6 

93 

0-037 

77 

0-037 

8S 

«{f: 

0-3O8 

144 

0  326 
141 

0-317 

'43 

8,{f: 

0  644 

»8S 

0-62S 

0-63G 

8^-{f : 

0-043 
'4' 

0-060 
130 

0-O52 
136 

«'{f: 

o-ws 

ii6 

0-007 
'47 

0-005 
.j6 

^  ra  = 

0-003 

83 

T<" 

8.{f: 

o-oca 

0-004 
ifio 

0  004 

^fH  = 

0-071 
191 

0-018 

0-045 
147 

<: 

OO03 

0-003 
8j 

OOOS 

fH  = 

0-019 

■»i7 

0-032 
,64 

0-026 
ifio 

«'{f : 

0-019 
34' 

0'0£3 

341 

0-021 
34' 

e{H: 

M,{=: 

1-486 

1-545 

15J 

1-516 

t{^: 

0-064 
194 

°=ir™ 

Mf: 

0-OOfi 
34* 

0-009 

0-008 
3 

MS  If  I 

0-014 
'Ji 

0-023 
14s 

0-019 
13S 

M.{f: 

0  026 
.OS 

0-O27 

0  087 
107 

2s«{f : 

0-015 
'■5 

0-018 
181 

0-017 

198 

".{^: 

0-OU 

9% 

0-oia 

O-OIB 
99 

MNJf  ; 

0-031 

0-041 

'35 

0-036 

»^.{f: 

0-003 
6« 

0-002 

'95 

0-008 

MKJI^I 

0-034 

J96 

0  024 
■6 

0  024 
3315 

o{°: 

0-133 
33J 

0-137 

33> 

0  135 
333 

aMEJi^  ■ 

0-011 
3'fi 

0-010 

0-011 
3" 

'^■{<": 

0  347 

34" 

0  352 

338 

0  350 
339 

«-{?: 

198 

0-076 

190 

0-053 
^44 

K,{° : 

0'175 

0-1C9 
2S4 

0-172 

Mf{=: 

0  078 
55 

0-096 

0-087 

p{f: 

0-099 
34+ 

0-089 
343 

0-094 
344 

MSfj^I 

0-033 
'9 

0-023 

0-028 

j{f: 

0-028 

338 

0-036 
336 

0-038 
317 

B.{3- 

0-853 

0-671 
199 

0-762 
199 

Q{f : 

0-017 

0-008 

0  013 

18 

8»{^: 

0-403 
109 

0-622 
99 

0-463 
104 

l{h: 

0-075 
17» 

0  08B 

»35 

0  079 
'14 

> 

X 

•  JEnwpt  vbMW  DotMl  tfauf  (1),  wWetiuanfnwnta*£b«imBA>«<J 
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III. — Table  of  Hftrmouic  Coniitants  at  Kew  Indian  Porto. 

Chittagmig.  AX-yah, 

Commeace  0  h.,  June  6.  Cora.  0  h.,  VUj  9, 


1  -sr-a 

68 

0-040 

55 

0-010 
131 

0'002 

0-U25 
'I 

4 '428 
35 


0'295 
0-582 


0  021 
0-412 


1-118 

JIO 

0  006 
0-uos 

107 

0-OOS 
"J 

0-OtO 
34» 


0-OOfl 
>43 

0  133 

338 

D-443 
J+4 

0-317 
304 

0-141 
347 
0  021 

0-003 


0-103 
191 
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CHttagong. 

mnieDcc  Oh.,  JoDB  6. 


Akyab, 
Com.  0  h.,  Mb;  9. 


Year 

1886-7. 

1887-8. 

Mwnof 

1887-8. 

»{f: 

0-B69 

14 

0-841 

0-855 

0-620 

=»•{?: 

0  031 
'9 

0-080 
1S+ 

0-055 

0-052 

^{?: 

0-207 

"Tc) 

'{?: 

0-402 

0-295 

0  349 
>3 

0-053 

■{:■: 

0-2«3 

0  276 
id6 

0-272 
JOJ 

0  017 

Mf: 

^{?: 

0-139 
146 

o-m,,, 

Ms{=: 

0-3S5 
■  8 

0-314 
^4 

0>350 

0-012 
3'3 

^"{f  I 

0  129 
199 

0-138 
3CJ 

0-133 

JOI 

0-041 
,98 

"{?: 

0'143 

0-088 
^75 

0  116 
161 

0-102 

106 

™{?: 

0  131 

3.0 

0-103 

J38 

0-117 
3^4 

0  016 

2Mi{=: 

0  048 

163 

o-o« 

>«3 

0-046 
163 

0-012 

"»{? : 

0-075 
JJ9 

0-177 

0-126 
354 

0-026 
18+ 

Mt{H; 

0  181 

40 

0-173 
343 

0*177 

0  081 

189 

Msr{f  ; 

0432 
J9 

D-459 

41 

0-446 
4' 

0-046 

58 

-{?: 

1-66(J 
'3? 

1-435 

'31 

1-651 
'34 

0-950 
1+6 

-{?: 

0-178 
117 

0-106 
73 

0-142 

J*5 

0-262 

*  Kzcept  when  doIwI  thni  (1),  where  thurepreaenU  tlwiuuDbdE  tA-^cv^. 


Piof.  G.  H.  Darwin.  ' 

Table  of  Harinonic  CooBtaiits  at  Sevi  Indian  Porta. 

Elephant  Point  {New  Site). 
0  h.,  Janusry  I  of  each  jnr  except  for  18ST-8  (June  1!,  ISST). 


Tew 

18S4. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1887-8. 

U»U.Df 

=■{?: 

0-140 

9* 

0-082 

0-082 

0  076 
114 

0  101 

0-096 
"4 

=>{?: 

a -384 

1+0 

a-3W 
[40 

2-365 
.40 

2-366 

140 

2-39S 

2-381 
'40 

g  ;h- 

o-otis 

0-036 
177 

0-07S 

0-081 
1J6 

0  081 
"73 

0-084 

>J6 

'•{?: 

0  013 

0-007 
:6. 

0-010 
iS6 

O-Oll 

i7i 

0  008 

158 

0  010 

'17 

«.{?: 

0'009 
307 

0-006 
18+ 

0-002 

340 

0-003 
38 

0-001 

63 

0-00* 

351 

«.{?: 

0  039 

0-009 
'IS 

OOIS 

55 

0-039 

0-038 

73 

O-0S8 
'9 

Mf- 

B'87e 

5-8B0 
104 

6-897 
103 

6-907 
'"3 

5-!»41 
IC4 

6-002 

«.{f: 

O-OBl 

'5 

0-016 
337 

0-027 

313 

0-040 

305 

0  031 

1B6 

0-029 

as 

«.{f: 

0-270 
79 

0-289 
Be 

0-275 
91 

0-200 

O-280 
9' 

0-281 
88 

«.{," : 

0'263 

n9 

0  241 

338 

0-239 
338 

0-21Z 

0-246 
334 

0-244 
336 

«.{?: 

0-107 

0-101 
334 

0-104 

33S 

0-104 

3i« 

0104 
3^3 

0-104 

»{?: 

0'3M 

6 

0-3E3 

S 

0-323 

0-313 

5 

0-312 

0-323 
« 

"■{": 

0-723 

0-737 

0-731 
'9 

0-761 
18 

0-7'JO 

0-746 

>9 

«■{?: 

0-980 

0-716 

>3i 

0-589 
136 

0-710 
■44 

0-763 

1+7 

0-752 

"37 

'{?: 

0-163 

0-189 
3» 

0  196 

36 

0-223 

3' 

0-196 
33 

0-193 

30 

•'{?: 

0  039 

0  064 

JOJ 

0-011 

0-025 
61 

0  013 
89 

0-030 

87 

<!{f: 

0043 
»3 

0-024 
3>9 

0-004 
279 

0-030 

0-029 
39 

0-036 

35' 

L{fZ 

0-440 

0-250 

0-412 

0-448 

0-423 

\ 

0-395 

117 

Harmonic  Analysis  of  Tidal  Observations. 
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in. — Table  of  Harmonio  ConstantB  at  New  Indian  Ports. 

Elephant  Point  (New  Site). 
Commeiioe  0  II,  Jkoqmtj  1  of  each  year  except  for  1887-8  (June  12, 1887). 


1884. 

1885. 

1-052 
86 

1886. 

1887. 

1887-8. 

Mean  of 
5  yean.* 

«{?: 

0*961 

90 

1-145 

86 

1*207 

88 

1*188 

91 

1111 

88 

«»{?: 

0-281 
87 

0*205 

85 

0  102 
144 

0-105 
3*7 

0-197 

0  178 
59 

4?: 

0  188 
162 

0-178 
144 

0*183(2) 
153    ^  ' 

*{f'^ 

0  182 

68 

0-187 

122 

0-346 
1*3 

0*416 
95 

0*313 

67 

0*269 
95 

rn- 

0-846 

0-391 

0-342 

0*329 

0*382 

0*358 

273 

293 

288 

302 

30a 

292 

Mf: 

0  077 

104 

0  077(1) 

T{?: 

0-818 
93 

0*142 
185 

• 

0*230(2j 
139    ^  ' 

Ms{f  ~ 

0*810 

0*296 

0*292 

0*277 

0*281 

0-291 

IZ2 

128 

126 

129 

131 

1*7 

fflMjf: 

0-168 

0  112 

0131 

0*134 

0138 

0-136 

4» 

35 

35 

39 

40 

38 

iin{=: 

0-285 

34 

0-198 

45 

0-126 
36 

0-199 

80 

0-196 
136 

0*191 
66 

-M?: 

0  078 

66 

0  055 

344 

0-134 

3 

0*151 
36 

0  047 
47 

0*092 

27 

2MK|f  ^ 

0-069 

0-076 

0-069 

0-073 

0*032 

0-064 

351 

353 

354 

357 

350 

353 

Mmjlf  ^ 

0-120 

0-120 

0-075 

0*056 

0  107 

0*096 

349 

7 

0 

347 

351 

355 

H^{?: 

0  190 

0-120 

0  148 

0*044 

0-037 

0*108 

10 

H 

13 

108 

20 

35 

icsfjf : 

0-226 

0-245 

0-199 

0  221 

0*170 

0-212 

56 

53 

27 

37 

30 

41 

«-{?: 

0-812 

0-878 

0*918 

0*764 

0*845 

0*842 

117 

>4> 

15a 

>4i 

149 

140 

B«{f: 

0-184 

0  107 

0*141 

0*150 

0*115 

0*129 

204 

219 

122 

89 

"4 

150 

*  Bxoept  where  noted  thus  (2),  where  thia  repreienta  the  nnmb«c  ^^«i3^« 


^H)|12       Dr.  G.  Harley.      The  Structural  Arrangfment  of  the  ^H 

"  ITie    Structural    Arrangement    of    the    Mineral    Matters    in 

b        Sedimentary  and  Crystalline  Pearla."  By  George  Harlet, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.     Received  March  6,— Read  March  28, 1889. 
(Abstract.) 

The  author  began  by  giving  a  sketch  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
written  on  pearl  fltrnctnre,  and  pointed  oat  that  since  Roodelet* 
throw  out  the  ideft  that  pearls  are  merely  di.^eaaed  concretions 
ORcnrring  in  the  Mollusca  in  the  same  way  &b  other  morbid  cftlcnli 
occur  in  the  Mammalia,  and  RSanmnrf  said  they  are  misplaced 
pieooa  ofoi^nised  shell,  in  the  same  way  an  loose  cartilages  in  human 
joints  are  misplaced  portions  of  the  cartiloginons  stntctnres  sur- 
rounding them,  the  opinions  of  all  subsequent  writers  have  bat 
oscillated  between  these  two  antagonistic  theories.  The  two  chief 
exponents  of  pearl  etmctore  in  modem  times — Meckel  in  1856,J  and 
MobiusS  in  1858 — liave  ranged  themselves  on  opposite  sides ;  the 
former  advocating  the  views  of  Rondelct,  the  latter  espousing  those  of 
his  opponent  Reaumur;  while  Bronn,||  a  atill  more  recent  writer,  has 
evidently  a  difficulty  in  deciding  which  of  the  theories  is  the  correct 
one.  For,  while  the  whole  tenonr  of  his  remarks  leads  one  to  believe 
that  he  favours  the  shell- formation  theory  of  Rt^aumnr,  he  speaks  of 
pearls  as  being  Hnic  concretions  (Kalh-Kovl'rrlioiirn),  and  pcarl-like 
calcnii  (Perlen-aTtige  Konkreriienten),  which  he  would  be  unlikely  to 
do  were  he  firmly  convinced  in  the  validity  of  R^anmur's  theory. 

It  is  thns  seen  that  it  is  still  an  unsettled  question  whether  pearls 
belong  to  the  animal  or  the  mineral  kingdom.  And  no  one  who  has 
worked  at  the  subject,  and  knowa  its  intricacy,  can  be  the  leut 
surprised  at  our  very  best  antborities  being  still  unable  to  decide  as 
to  which  of  the  two  antagonistic  theories  is  the  best.  For,  while 
there  are  nndonbtedly  many  potent  data  in  favour  of  each  view, 
there  are,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  few  grave  objections  in  the  my  of 
a  ready  aoceptance  of  either,  as  the  following  facts  prove  : — 

1.  Ae  was  deraonstrated  by  the  exhibition  of  specimena,  many 
pearls  (off-ooToured  ones)  of  the  sedimentary  variety  so  closely 
resemble  the  carbonate  of  lime  oalcnli  met  with  in  the  Mammalia,  and 
the  carbonate  of  lime  pisolite  conoretions  from  the  mineral  waters  of 
Carlsbad,  as  to  be  absolutely  undistingnishable  from  them,  either  by 
the  naked  eye  or  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

*  '  UniTen.  Aqoatil.  Hiat.,'  1654. 

t  •  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  d.  ScL,'  1717. 

^  '  Mikrogeologie  1  TTebar  die  Concrementen  im  thieriiohen  Organismiii,'  Berlin, 
1S56. 

S  '  Die  Echlen  Perlen :  eio  Beitng  lur  Luiiu,  Hsndeli-  and  Natnigeachiohte 
dertelben,'  Hamburg,  1858. 

//  '  Weicbthioie,*  Leipii6.1Ma,"'?eA»n-'Wi4-oniT  -e.wa. 
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2.  All  these  three  kinds  of  eoncretions  are  formed  in  oonsecntiye 
strata  round  a  nnclens,.  and  the  strata  are  not  only  independent  and 
separable  from  each,  other,  but  so  loosely  adherent  that  they  can 
be  BheMed  off  like  the  different  layers  of  an  onion,  leaving  the  sub- 
jacent layers  so  perfect  that  their  enucleated  portions  constitute  for 
themselves  a  perfect  pearl,  a  perfect  calculus,  or  a  perfect  pisolite 
concretion. 

3.  By  the  specimens  exhibited,  it  was  shown  that  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  pearl  iff  in  no  case  a  reliable  criterion  of  its  internal 
structure,  a  dull-white  sedimentary  pearl  appearing  exactly  the  same 
under  the  mioroscope  as  a  beautif  ally  brilliant  iridescent  one ;  while 
a  black-coloured  pearl  may  possess  in  its  interior  a  snow-white  pearl, 
another  of  the  purest  water  may  consist  of  nothing  but  a  dirty 
greasy  lump  of  river  day,  being  in  reality  merely  thinly  coated  over 
with  iridescent  pearl  substances. 

4.  Thin  sections  of  sedimentary  pearls,  when  viewed  with  a  high 
power  in  a  good  light,  have  all  more  or  less  a  granular  appearance, 
in  general  best  marked  along  the  lines  of  stratification. 

5.  All  sedimentary  pearls  have  nuclei  round  which  the  concentric 
strata  are  regularly  arranged,  the  nucleus  being  sometimes  small, 
sometimes  exceedingly  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pearl. 
And,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  De  FUippi,*  who  asserts  that  the 
nucleus  is  invariably  an  Entozoou,  it  may  consist  of  inorganic,  as 
well  as  of  organic  foreign  material — a  pellet  of  clay,,  a  particle  of 
sand,  a  fragment. of  bone  or  of  iron,  a  piece  of  seaweed,  or  even  an 
entire  animaL 

In  the  second  division  of  his  subject,  the  author  demonstrated  by 
specimens  that  just  as  a  sedimentary  pearl  closely  resembles  the  sedi- 
mentary concretions  met  with  in  the  mineral  as  well  as  in  the  animal 
world,  so  in  like  manner  the  crystalline  form  of  pearl  has  its  exact 
counterpart  not  alone  ii;  organic  cholesterin  gall-stones  and  carbonate 
of  lime  calculi,  but  in  mineral  nodulea  of  wavellite  rock  and  balls  of 

iron  pyrites* 

As  regarda  the  nuclei  of  crystalline  pearls,  it  was  shown  that  in 

most  instances  they  are  identical  with  those  met  with  in  the  sedi- 
mentary variety  of  pearls,  though  sometimes  no  nucleus  whatever  ia 
to  be  met  with  even  after  prolonged  search.  Consequently,  the  author 
inclines  to  believe  that  crystalline  pearls  in  some  instances  begin  (as 
in  the  case  of  natural  as  well  as  artificially  prepared  calculi  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  as  Baineyf  showed),  by  the  mere  aggregation 
and  coalescence  of  mineral  molecules. 

The  author  also  called  attention  to  Bronn's  statement  that  pearls 
have  often  a  crystalline  nucleus,  adducing  evidence  in  favour  of  the 

•  M«dlor*8  *  ArohiT,'  1866,  p.  490. 

t  '  Tba  Fonnatioii  of  Boda  and.Shell  StractovM,*  1858,  pp.  U>  12> «i^ ^, 
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view  that  tbe  Bo-calied  cryiitalUae  DDoteas  is  in  man;  coses  bat  the 
oeutre,  »nd  therefore  really  au  integral  part  of  tho  pearl's  orystal- 
line  structwe;  while,  again,  in  other  instancea,  the  appearance  is  due 
to  the  seution  having  bten  carried  a  little  ou  one  aide  of  the  pearl's 
centre,  and  a  consequent  catting  across  of  eome  of  the  hezagonal 
boaaltic-like  prisma,  producing  in  the  ceotro  of  the  peai-l  a  tosaelated 
crj-stalliiie  appearance. 

Broun  further  asserts  that  In  the  centre  of  pearls  are  occasionally 
fonod  cells  containing  calcspar,  which  has  arrived  there  by  a  pracess 
of  infiltration  from  without.  This  appearance,  the  author  thought, 
could  be  better  explained  on  other  grounds,  and  he  exhibitad  the 
microacDpic  section  of  an  oxalate  of  lime  human  urinary  calculas  with 
a  crystalline  centre,  snri'oaiided  by  a  sedimeotary  Eone  exactly  as  is 
Been  in  some  pearls,  but  where  no  idea  of  infiltration  could  possibly  be 
entertained. 

A  good  section  of  a  crystalline  pearl,  while  showing  ba^tic-like 
prisma  radiating  from  the  centre  to  tbe  cii-curaferenoe,  equally  well 
shows  that  it,  too,  like  the  sedimentary  variety,  is  formed  in  concentric 
layers  of  stratification.  In  this  respect  it  not  only  bears  a  marked 
similarity  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  cincretious  formed  artificially  in 
gum-water,  but  an  equal  analogy  tu  the  soJphate  of  bar3rta  stalactitea 
found  in  the  caves  of  Derbyahire,  where,  of  conrse,  it  is  impossible  to 
attribute  the  ulructaral  aiTaiigomL-iit  of  their  mineral  matters  to  the 
influence  of  vital  energy. 

Microscopic  sections  of  crystalline  pearls  not  alone  convsy  the 
idea  that  the  prisms  branch  and  interlace  with  each  other,  but  that 
they  are  in  some  instances  of  a  fusiform  ahape,  like  the  ao-called 
fusiform  cells  Carpenter  described  ui  shell  structnres;  bnt  the>e 
appearances,  as  the  author  demonstrated,  are  simply  dne  to  the 
section  having  cut  the  prisms  across  at  different  angles.  Moreover, 
tbe  prisms  are  striated,  bat  this  striation,  as  well  as  the  feathery 
frond-like  appearance  some  of  them  present,  docs  not,  he  thinks, 
exist  in  the  mineral  matter,  bnt  in  the  animal  membrane  which 
snrronnds  each  individual  prism,  and  which,  as  be  previonaly 
showed,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  pearl,  amounting  to  5'94  per  cent, 
of  its  total  weight."  Tbe  feather-like  appearance,  he  fancies,  is 
merely  dne  to  a  wrinkling  of  the  dried  animal  matter.  It  was  further 
pointed  ont  that  each  individual  prism  is  made  ap  of  a  number  of 
brick-like  segments.  Some  with  a  high  power  appearing  striated  (6), 
others  granular  (a)  with  knob-like  bodies  at  their  coniera,  and  tabe< 
like  lines  near  their  layers  of  stratification. 

The  discussion  of  the  arrangement  of  the  animal  matter  is  deferred 
until  after  the  mineral  etmcture  of  hybrid,  ao>called  cocoa-nut,  and 
fossil  pearls  has  been  considered. 

«  "TheChemioalCoiapaiil.i'}tiol?«M\K"  '^^.SoQ.Ptoc,' toL43,  p.4^ 


OBITUARY  NOTICES  OF  FELLOWS  DECEASED. 

Dr.  Parkinson  was  bom  in  1823  near  Keighlej,  in  York8hii*e,  and 
died  in  1889  at  his  residence  in  Cambridge. 

His  faiber  died  wben  be  was  a  boy,  and  left  to  tbe  widow  tbe  difiS- 
colt  task  of  bringing  np  a  large  family  on  a  very  narrow  inoome. 
Coming  np  to  Cambridge  in  October,  1841,  be  began  bis  college  life 
witb  an  examination  for  a  sizarsbip.  One  of  bis  competitors,  wbo 
sat  jnst  in  front  of  bim  at  tbis  examination,  still  remembers  witb 
wonder  bow  be  finisbed  bis  papers  long  before  the  otbers,  and  bow  be 
sat  at  bis  ease  witb  bis  back  against  tbe  wall  for  a  long  time.  The 
snccess  witb  wbicb  be  tbns  began  bis  college  life  was  dne  to  bis 
own  energy  and  talent,  for  as  a  boy  be  bad  but  limited  opportnnities 
for  stndy,  and  tbe  same  energy  carried  bim  on  snccessfnlly  throngb- 
ont  bis  life. 

As  a  lad  witbont  independent  means,  it  was  necessary  for  bim  to 
sncceed,  and  accordingly  be  prepared  to  do  bis  best  at  tbe  final 
University  examination.  He  bad  most  formidable  competitors,  and 
tbe  contest  therefore  excited  considerable  interest  at  tbe  time.  It 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  bis  first  skirmisb  for  the  sizarsbip, 
and  it  was  only  after  a  bard  fight  tbat  tbe  Jobnian  was  declared  to 
be  the  Senior  Wrangler.  Tbe  scene  is  described  in  a  lively  manner 
by  a  contemporary,  an  American  wbo  resided  for  five  years  in  an 
English  University.  Sncb  descriptions  are  ontside  the  object  of  the 
present  memoir,  bnt  it  helps  ns  to  understand  tbe  skill  of  the  com- 
petitors to  leam  tbat  tbe  Senior  Wrangler  did  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  problems  set  in  all  tbe  three  problem  papers.  Sncb  at  least 
was  tbe  cnrrent  report  of  tbe  day. 

The  Smith's  Prize  examination  was  at  tbat  time  so  arranged  tbat 
tbe  element  of  speed  did  not  enter  into  it  to  the  same  extent  as  into 
the  Tripos.  The  subjects  of  examination  were  in  general  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  undergraduates.  Here  the  places  were  reversed, 
and  Parkinson  stood  second  in  tbe  list.  The  contest,  however,  was 
well  sustained,  for  in  one  paper  tbe  two  first  competitors  obtained 
respectively  63  and  55  per  cent,  of  tbe  marks. 

As  soon  as  be  bad  taken  his  degree  be  devoted  himself  to  an  acade- 
mical life.  He  bad  begun  to  take  pupils  even  before  his  degpree,  and 
now  continued  to  do  so  witb  great  success.  Three  of  bis  pupils,  via., 
Besant,  Sprague,  and  Finch,  were  the  Senior  Wranglers  in  the  years 
1850,  1853,  and  1857 ;  another  pupil,  the  Right  Hon.  L.  H.  Courtney, 
M.P.,  now  Chairman  of  Committees  and  Deputy  Speaker,  was  second  in 
1855.    In  1864  be  was  appointed  to  be  College  Tutor.    It  was  bere  be 
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found  his  real  vocation  in  life,  and  worked  at  it  nntil  1863.  He  looked 
after  bis  pnpils  in  a  bneiness-like  way,  with  mingled  finnneas  and 
kindness,  and  they  reciprocated  by  giving  him  their  confidence- 
Some  of  them  have  afterwards  described  how  kindly  he  bad  assisted 
them  with  means,  and  by  his  inflaence  started  them  sacceesfally  on 
their  journey  through  life.  His  remembrance  of  his  pnpila  did  not 
come  to  an  end  when  they  had  passed  from  his  care,  but  he  and  they 
remained  ever  mntnal  friends.  In  this  way  he  became  well  known 
outside  the  University,  his  uame  and  influence  attracting  many 
Htudente  to  bifl  College,  When  he  married  in  1871,  he  expected,  a« 
the  cnatom  then  was,  that  be  would  lose  both  his  fellowship  and 
tutorship.  But  the  College  would  not  part  with  so  valuable  a 
tutor.  The  Master  and  Seniors  I'equested  him  to  continue  in  bis 
office  of  tutor  though  residing  in  his  own  honse.  This  was  a  compli- 
ment of  which  he  was  justly  prond.  He  continued  to  act  as  tutor  for 
ftleveii  more  years,  and  was  then  elected  a  second  time  to  a  fellowship 
in  his  College.  He,  however,  did  not  retain  the  dividends  of  this 
office,  but  of  his  own  free  will  gave  them  up  to  the  College,  Later  oa 
he  gave  £500  for  the  Church  at  Walworth,  as  this  is  the  College  mis- 
sion belonging  to  St,  John's,  not  the  only  gift  of  his  to  this  district. 

Dr,  Parkinson  took  his  B.D.  degree  in  1855,  and  became  Doctor 
of  Divinity  in  1869.  He  acted  as  curate  shortly  after  his  degree  in  a 
neighbouring  village,  bnt  the  pressiire  of  his  other  duties  prevented 
him  from  taking  much  more  active  work.  He  was  on  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  Peace  for  the  borough  for  several  years.  He  was  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  in  1845,  a  Member 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1853,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society  in  1870.  He  married  Miss  Whateley,  of  Edgbaeton 
Hall,  in  1871. 

Dr,  Parkinson  was  not  a  writer  of  many  books.  His  treatises  on 
Elementary  Mechanics  and  on  Optics  were  published  while  engaged 
in  tuition.  They  do  not  contain  any  novelties,  but  were  written 
because  experience  had  shown  him  that  students  had  found  difficnilies 
in  these  subjects,  which  he  thought  he  could  remove.  Their  com- 
mercial success  is  therefore  a  good  test  of  their  escellenoe,  and  of  this 
there  can  be  no  doabt.  They  came  into  general  use  in  the  University, 
and  for  several  years  they  were  very  generally  read.  They  each 
passed  through  several  editions.  They  have,  however,  now  been 
superseded  by  newer  books  with  methods  more  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  present  day. 

Dr.  Parkinson  took  a  prominent  part  in  University  affairs.  He 
was  Examiner  for  the  Mathematical  Tripos  in  1849,  and  Moderator 
in  1852.  He  served  as  Senior  Proctor  in  1664,  He  was  a  Member 
of  ro&uy  syndicates  appointed  to  consider  weighty  questions  as  they 
Brose,     For  example,  ke  aetveA  cin.  &%  \mysrta.o.t  syndicate  which 
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in  1867  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos.  For  three 
successive  periods  of  four  years  each,  beginning  in  1866,  he  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Senate,  his  popularity  in 
the  University  being  shown  by  the  large  majorities  by  which  he 
headed  the  poll  at  each  of  his  two  re-elections.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  appointed  Members  of  the  General  Board  of  Studies  constituted 
by  the  Statutes  of  1882.  He  was  also  elected  by  the  "  Colleges  in 
common"  in  1882,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  service 
again  in  1886  as  one  of  their  first  representatives  on  the  Financial 
Board  of  the  University.  He  was  a  Member,  and  for  the  most  part 
Chairman,  of  the  Board  of  Examination  from  its  establishment  in 
1873  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  when  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  this  and  other  oflices,  the  daties  of  which  he  felt 
himself  no  longer  able  to  discharge. 

In  his  public  capacity  his  wise  and  prudent  counsels,  his  able 
administration  and  management,  his  thoroughness  and  directness  of 
purpose,  were  universally  recognised.  In  his  private  capacity  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  will  long  remember  his  genial  heartiness,  his  con- 
stant and  kindly  thoughtfulness.  E.  J.  R. 
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